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FF are 'y was any one Man: now w living, who had been bai a Traveller as to e 
viſited all the Nations we have heard. of, he would be certainly mentioned with 
 Admiration and Envy by all curious and rightly- intelligent Perſons; and if this 
imaginary Perſon had been bleſſed with ſound Judgment and an unptejudiced Mind, to 
guide him in his Obſervations throughout, he would doubtleſs be ſtiled a moſt agrecable | 
and amuſing Companion, and a moſt rational and profound Philoſopher. But en a : 2 
Man as this has fever yet exited, n 5 


Fox though Matheiatclat in comparing the Dimenſions of our Earth Auch ihe 1 
infinite Space of the Univerſe, pronounce it to be but a Point, a mere Nothing; yet „„ 
with Reference to us who move on it, it may be, properly enough, termed vaſt and 
immenſe. The wide extended Oceans which miſt be traverſed ; the long, the uncouth 


| Tracts of Land which muſt be meaſured; by thoſe whoſe Curiofity ſhould lead them to 


fe a very confiderable Part of tho Globe, would tire the Footſteps, and exhault the 
Patience. 


- 
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Bur if the Length & 45 Wis in were 7 4 faſficient | to deter the. Sic of 
Mankind from undertaking far-diſtant Journies and Voyages, what ſhall we ſay to the 
Addition of Dangers and Difficulties, which muſt be undergone and incurred at te 
ſame Time? Dangers of the moſt dreadful kinds, of infinite Varieties; and Diffical= — © 


ties inſurmountable, butby the utmoſt Intrepidity and Reſolution: For ſuch is the ſeems 
ing Decree of Nature, ſuch the Averſion between Nation and Nation, and. ſuch the 


Conſtruction of this our MERE Abode, that we are in continual Mui when- 
1 Vor. IV. | a 


ä : 


um 


YR PREFACE | 
ever We ade the Bounds of our native Soil. If we ok the Deaths which im- 
pend from the bare Change of Climates and ordinary Nouriſhment, others more diſmal 
threaten us, from the Violence of Tempeſts, the Rage of Seas, the Barrenneſs and un 


known Paths of Deſarts; from Precipices,  Quickſands, and Torrents; and; in fine, 


from the Fury of wild Beaſts, the venomous Bites and Stings of Pals ind. d Inger, 
and from the murderous Hands of Robbers, A and frantic Zealots. 


Bur to 55 Purpoſe ſhould we dwell on the Hardſhips which — be encounter d 
by thoſe who wander far from Home? They are innumerable, which being well known, 
few or none have been tempted to gratify their Curioſity at ſo extravagant a Rate; 
and which, perhaps, in our Days, would be eſteemed little better than Knight-Erran- 
try. | 


Howzven, all Perſons. of true | Taſte, and a right Turn of Mind, — prize the 
Relations of Travellers, which when methodically digeſted, and drawn up with a 
ſtrict Regard to Truth, are of great Uſe, eſpecially when they come from the Hands 
of Men of Penetration and Judgment ; and when attentively peruſed, have almoſt as 


lively an Effect on che Mind, as if we bad been N of what i is communi- 5 
cated to us. | 


1 it is by this Means that the Learned and the Wealthy chuſe to inform them- 
ſelves in all Matters of remote Tranſaction and Import, and grow wiſe and knowing 
therein, at the Expence of thoſe whom the Love of Riches, or the urgent Occaſions 
of Neceſſity, have driven to the uttermoſt Parts of the Earth; amongſt whom there 
have not been wanting Numbers of Men ſufficiently ſtock d with Capacity and Læarn- 


ing, to enable them to give a handſome and rational Account of what they have ſeen 
and obſerved in their Travels. 


Pra theſe * Authors of this curious Work have collected their Materials, towards 
the furniſhing us with a diſtinct Notion of all the Religions and religious Rites, which 
have hitherto been known to be practiſed ; and ſeeing that this Compilation is ſo ex- 
tenſive in its Compaſs, and fo various and important in its Subjects, which relate pure- 
ly to the moſt intereſting Article of Life, Religion, it muſt afford a moſt pleaſing Di- 
verſity of Contemplation and Amuſement, and therefore, we doubt not, will be per- 
fectly acceptable to a People whoſe conſtant Characteriſtics are Generoſity, Candor, and 


good Senſe; a People whoſe peculiar e it is, that they both can and dare to 
make uſe of their Reaſon. 


 AnD though a bare Enumeration and Repreſentation of what is here promiſed were 
abundantly enough to recommend it to the World, that is not all you will find here z 
for by a plain and natural Method of reaſoning, together with the Hints interſperſed 
up.and down, you will alſo form to yourſelf an Idea, and a very clear and competent 
one too, of the Genius, Policy, Manners, and Arts of the ſeveral People ſpoken of, 
and alſo of the Nature and chief Productions of the Soil they live upon. 


-+ } 4 
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LET 


too indolent to hazard theit Lives or waſte their Time) never travel beyond the Bounds 
of Europe, that therefore Nothing beyond them is worthy our Attention. There is 
ſcarce any Nation, even the moſt ſavage and uncouth, but may afford Matter of very 
ſerious Reflexion to a Man of Senſe. And fure this cannot be doubted, when we be- 
hold the Numbers of Perſons who are impatiently eager and indefatigable in cheir Re- 


ſearches as to what concerns the animal and vegetable Worlds; for if we argue juſtly, | 


moſt of them would be, and doubtleſs are, in proportion, more induſtrious in 1 55 
Study of the rational World, as this infinitely excels in Dignity the two others. 


Bur you may object, that, excepting Complexions and two or three outward Acci- 
dents, all Men are the ſame; and it is very true, if we conſider their Bodies only. But 
if we are not miſtaken, the Body is the laſt Thing conſider'd, except by thoſe who 


profeſs to relieve it in Caſes of Diſeaſe and Caſualty. No one ever acquired Wiſdom 


by a bare Contemplation on the Bodies of Men ; no, that is obtained by conſidering. 
their Intellects and Diſpoſitions, their religious and civil Inſtitutions ; in which there is 
as great a Variety, and, conſidering that all Men have Reaſon for their Guide, to the 


full as unaccountable and amazing, as in any Thing elle within the Verge of Na- 
ture. 


Bes1pes, how can we Ae our Thoughts x more uh than in the 
Purſtit of that Proteus, the Mind of Man, throughout all its Transformations? What 
Subject is there of greater Dignity, or that more nearly concerns us, than that which 
may help us to attain a true Knowledge of what we really are, and of the Bleſſings 


we really enjoy, and from thence learn how to exalt and humble ourſelves by Turns? 
We can judge of our Happineſs or Miſery but by Compariſon and how hal we 


compare ourſelves with others we know Nothing of? 


Many Men ae of nood Underfluriding; who have never tut teure 
or only read and converſed with ſuch Travellers as have carried their little Prejudices 
with them wherever they have been, have conceived contemptible Notions of the reſt of 
the World, and conſequently flatter themſelves in the higheſt Strain for the chimerical 
Excellence they and their own Nation have above all others. Theſe are like the 
Chineſe, who were wont (and it is likely continue the Practice) to place their own 


Country in the Center of their Maps, and draw little frightful Figures upon. their Ber- 5 


ders, to repreſent the Nations round about chem. 


Bur the Miſtake that a Maa lies under in de Setz — denn e Mie 


veniencies. It caſts a Damp upon his Curioſity; it ſtifles the generous Sparks of Hu- 


manity, which might naturally glow in his Breaſt; it fours his Temper, and inclines 


him to a very confined Way of thinking; all which muſt certainly combine to make 


him a worſe Man in every Concern of Life, than he originalty is. 80 natural is R 
for thoſe who deem themſelves the grand Favourites of Heaven, to act the moſt un- 
worthily of the divine Beneficence ! Not conſidering that God is the tender Parent of 


all Mankind, whereſoever diſperſed, or howſoever 8 an — per- 
erh righteous. 


Vol. IV. 
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A Fond Pretenſion to the ſtrongeſt God among the Heathens, and a full Perſuaſion 
of Election and Purity of Revelation among thoſe that have had ſublimer Notions of 
divine Matters, have been the Seeds of Diſſenſion and Wars in. all Ages, and in almoſt 
all Countries; and if we ſeriouſly confider the natural Springs and Motives that have 
deſolated the greateſt Part of the inhabited World by Turns, we ſhall always find Re- 
ligion to be at the Bottom. And if the Difference of Religion has ſtill this fad Effect 
almoſt every where, that it keeps up an unkind and unbrotherly Averſion berwixt Na- 
tions, and by influencing their Manners, diſtinguiſhes them more generally than their 
Complexions, is it not worth while to confider what the various Religions are, which, 
at the ſame Time that they unite their Profeſſors together, and beget in them a Vene- 
ration and Eſteem for each other, make them inſupportable to their Neighbours about 


| them, though formed of the fame Materials, and by the fame Almighty Hand ? 


Ir v with Grief we 471 it, chat the Chriſtians themſelves, though every Line of their 
Doctrine breathes brotherly Love and unbounded Charity, have almoſt ſurpaſſed all 


others in the Blood they have ſpilt, and the ambitious Views they have entertained. 


How often has the Chriſtian Dove been transformed into a ravenous Vulture? Tt may 


be hard to tell che true Cauſe why we act, both in our private Capacities as we are Men, 


and in our public Capacities as we are Nations, in ſuch direct Repugnance to the Pre- 


cepts of our holy Law: But perhaps a very little r would let a mae Capa- 
city into this prepoſterous Secret. 


J OE Thing i is, and it ſeems to be too true, the prevailing Nees which has . 
among the ſeveral Nations that have pretended to God's ſpecial Grace and undoubted 
Revelation; namely, that this ſpiritual Bleſſing could not be complete without tempo- 
ral Honour; and becauſe this might be equal to that, Nothing leſs than the Empire of 


the World could ſuffice. And hence it has come to paſs, that when Occaſion has offer d, 


even the celeſtial and benign Syſtem of Chriſtianity has been conſtrued into the moſt 


| bloody and tragical Inſticution, that Barbarity itſelf could invent, to flatter (ſtrange !) 


the Sanctity of the Religion, and wild Ambition of the chief Profeſſors of it; as if 
the Father of many Children ſhould unnaturally fix all his Affection on ſome particu- 
lar Son, and command him to murder all his Brethren, becauſe he liked not them ſo 
well as himſelf, But Men, it ſeems, will be Men, and though Chriſtians have been 


conſtantly taught to lift up their Eyes to Heaven, there to lock for their Kingdom, 
yet they have made it ſufficiently appear, that they have not been quite ſo ſpiritually 


given as to content themſelves with chat comfortable Proſpect. So then, were our 
Religion (we mean Chriſtianity in general) ſtrictly compared with our Depredations on 


Infidels, our cruel Perſecutions and Maſſacres of each other, and the numberleſs Abo- 


minations and Exceſſes practiſed among all Sects of us, it is likely we might make a 


more deſpicable Figure in the Eyes of a rational Creature, who ſhould be indifferent 


to all 1 an n on ONE = the worſt of thoſe we' call Barbarians. 
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Tue Mahometans alſo, who though they are defective in Faith, are commendable 
enough for their Morals, and their Acts of Piety in ſome Reſpects; they in their Turn 


hope, that the whole World will be Mahometan one Day or other, and to bring it Y 
about, all bs eee are embraced, and all Artifices practiſed, ſometimes . | 


ſometimes mild. 


Tur Jeus alſo, though now an abject and ſeemingly-abandoned Race, and no "he 
than Vagabonds upon the Face of the Earth, yet they live not without Expectations 


of lording it over the Kingdoms of the Countries, and in the * of their Zeal to N 
them under their Feet. | 


| AnD now what ſhall we ſay, when we behold theſe three Religions, who profeſs in 
the pureſt Manner to adore and imitate the great Creator and Upholder of all Things; 
what ſhall we ſay, when we behold their Diſpoſitions fo deſtructive to the Peace of the 
World; and at the ſame Time perceive the viſible, the univerſal as of the ineffable 
Deity they adore, __ Mercy 1s over all his Works? 
IxpEED the beiteten . ſome Colour of Reaſon in endeavouring to propa- 

gate their Faith with Fire and Sword, and therein to act conformably to the Genius 
and Precepts of their Law, which is haughty and boiſterous. But yet ſome how or o- 
| ther, they do not give ſo much into Perſecution as might be expected from the Heat 

of their Zeal, and Pride of their Ambition: The Exiſtence of the Greek, the Ar- 
minian, the Coptic, and other Churches under their Dominion, is an undeniable Inſtance 
of it. 


Ox the other Hand, the Cluiſtians have no Gn to uſe Violence in the 
ſpreading-.of their Tidings of Salvation, no Promiſe of Succeſs if they attempt it, and 
yet how hard do they preſs even upon each other for every trifling Difference in Mat- 
ters of Faith? And how wofully, with the Peace of God in their Mouths, and the 
cruel Weapons of War, and Inſtruments of Torture in their Hands, have they tor 
mented and torn to Pieces the Bodies of Men, and laid waſte whole Empires 


Can Rapine and ſs become the Followers of the Prince. of ee the Lamb of 
God? | 


We ſee then, that in ſome meaſure the [Chriſtians ſeem to obey the fierce com- 


mandment of Mabomet, and the Mahometans in ſome Do to be f by che mild 
1 and gentle Law of Gde. 


83 two are, in our r Weſtern parts of che World, called the Grand Red, 


and are doing what they can to bring the reſt of Mankind into an 1 e ur their 
e Laws; not excepting * other. 
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"hs in Trath, the Mahometans, to all ourward Appearance, have great Opportu- 
nities of ſpreading their Faith, from the Terror of their Arms, the Wideneſs of their 
Poſſeffions, and the ſeeming Reaſonableneſs and Simplicity of their Doctrine; which 
in the main, teaches nothing further chan the Unity of God, and that Mahomet is his 
Prophet. And this Belief, together with the Injunction of ſome Ceremonies and Prac- 
tices which tend to Decency, Health, and Devotion, is eaſily conceived, and chear- 
fully accepted, by thoſe who have been uſed to grofſer Sentiments of God and Ne- 
ligion. | : 


Tux Chriſtians alſo have great Opportunities of preaching the Goſpel to all Na- 
tions. But if we take a brief Survey of the preſent State of the World, we may 
be induced to think, that if ever they make any conſiderable Acquiſitions to Chri/'s 
Spiritual Kingdom on Earth, it muſt be the Work of Time, and wholly owing to 
| his own divine Influence, and the powerful Co-operation of the Holy Ghoſt. 


Fox let us look towards Afia. This Quarter of the World, which, humanly ſpeak- 
ing, is the moſt conſiderable of the Four, is in great Part poſſeſſed by Chriſtians of 
various Denominations, and Mahometans of diſcording Sects: But the greateſt Part of 
it is Heathen and Idolatrous. Now the Afatic Chriſtians are oyer-run with ſuch Errors 
and Superſtitions that the Reformation which might be made of them, might be ſtiled 
almoſt a total Cofiyerfion, But can this Change be wrought without the Downfal of 
hole, who at once ptore& them in their Opinions, and tytannize them into their 
Ignorance? Then the Mahometans; how are they to be reconciled ? Not by any hu- 
man Means viſible to us; that muſt be the Work of Heaven itſelf, and we muſt patiently 
Spec the bleſſed Event. And now for the great and haughry Kingdoms of the Pa- 
gans in Afa ; they are vaſtly remote from us; they have but very flender Ideas of 
our Power and Learning ; they are obſtinately wedded to the Inſtitutions of their | 
Forefathers and Wiſemen, under which they have enjoyed great worldly Happineſs 
and Grarideut ; they ate ſuperlatively conceited of the Brightneſs of their Lights and 
Underſtanding ; they boaſt their Antiquity, their Arts, and their Sciences; and think 
too Jaſtly, that they inhabit the largeſt and moſt fertile Portion of the Earth, and 
from thence may naturally enough pronounce themſelves the Darlings of Heaven. 
Add to all this a Notion, which ſeems in ſome Degree to obtain among them all, 
and, 1s poſitively | maintained by ſome of them ; That as God has ſtamped a Differ- 
ence upon Nations, either by the Caſt of their Complexion, the Turn of their Coun- 
tenance, or the Proportion of their Stature, delighting in the Variety of his Works; 
ſo from each of them he requires a different Mode of Worſhip, and gives a kind 
eptance to each. This is an odd Notion, but it muſt be owned that it carries 
2 2 great. Air of Humanity and univerſal Benevolence with it. In a Word, it paſſes 
for a common Civility with them to treat all Religions with Reſpett and Veneration; 
and this is conformable to what is enjoined to the Fews, and was the clnflant 


Practice of the civilized Nations of the Antients. But not to digreſs; let us ſee how 
theſe Nations are to be prevailed on to depart from the Cuſtoms and Opinions, 


| which are fo deeply, fo — rooted in them. Sure it cannot be expected, 
| 2 | that 
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that the few ignorant though well-meaning Zealots, and crafty Agents, which the Church 
of Rome ſends among them, will bring it about. No, they have Wit enough "Bp 
perceive the Ignorance of the former, Subtilty enough to penetrate through the 

Attifices of the latter, and in general, Senſe enough to tell them, that if all Chriſ- 
tians- are ſuch lewd and extravagant Companions as thoſe they have ſeen, however 
pure and holy their Religion may be of itſelf, it makes no Appearance in their Mo- 
rals, and therefore is not for their Turn; for they are generally a grave and prudent 
People. We here mean the Indian Kingdoms and States, the Siameſe, the Cbineſe, 
Fapaneſe and ſome others: As for the more Northern Idolaters, and ſome of the 
ſmaller and remoter Iſlands ſcattered up and down on the Eaſtern Shores oſ Ala, they 


are out of the Queſtion ; Firſt, becauſe it is difficult and dangerous to get at them; and 
Kenna, for a Reaſon Which Oy will gueſs ar. 


Arxic 0 is in good Part inhabited by Chriſtians and Mahometans of different 
Degrets of Illumination. The reſt art moſtly Savages and Barbarians, too truly and 


juſtly ſo call d. The Caſe of the Chriſtians and Mahometans here, with Regard to 
the Weſtern- Chriſtians, is the fame as in Afia. As to the other Africans, ſo far as 
we know of them, they are covered by the thickeſt Miſt of Ignorance, The Negroe 
Kolaters are involved in an Obſcurity, much darker than their own Complexion : But 
the bare naming of theſe laſt is ſo ſhocking, that for the Honour of the Chriſtian 
Name, -we can proceed no farther in the ungrateful Task of mentioning them upon 
this Occaſion. Let it ſuffice, that inſtead of treating them with the Charity due to 
Fellow-Creatures, we uſe them worſe than Beaſts, debaſing the Image of God to a 
Level with the Aſs of Burthen ; and that we foment and abet ſuch Diſorders among 
them, as nothing but the moſt abominable Spirit of Avarice and Irreligion could ſug- 
_ - | 3 5 

Lr us therefore ſhift the Scene to a more pleaſing Proſpect, and view what Re- 
ligious Revolutions may happen in America, the new World. And here we have 
ſome rational Hope, that the cloudy Gloom, which is ſpread over the infinite Inhabi- 
tants of this new-found Continent, may one Time or other be diſpelled, and them- 

| ſelves turned away from their numberleſs Errors and fearful Superſtitions; but after 
all it may be juſtly dreaded, that they will only change theſe for others almoſt as 
pernicious and diſhonourable. The Spaniards and Portugueſe have hitherto made by 
much the greateſt Number of Converts here; but the Chriſtians they make, may be 
judged of by the Chriſtianity - they themſelves profeſs, To paſs this over, we may ſup⸗ 
poſe, that in Times to come, and as the European Colonies ſpread and blend with the : 
A Natives, theit e, and ER, odd a and bad, win ſpread i in Propor- 


poilling Obiiſtiats, to whom wy Arc alfoblated, and by whom they as been 0 or 
may be govern d; but this great Change is ſo far removed froth us, both in Tim 

and Place, that we perceive nothing of it diſtiethy. Hitherto it is certain, that 4 
Natives of America, both North and South, babe been but little amended, if not 
greatly debauch'd by their Acquainratice, with the Europeans, who have ſhewn them 


ſome dreadful Examples of Injuſtice and Cruelty; and have thereby, as many intel- 
Vor. IV. C 
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ligent Perſons think, tendered them more fierce and treacherous than they found thein, 


| The laſt of our Navigators that viſited the Weſtern Coaſts of America, gives us a very 


edifying Account of the Southermoſt Cal; ifornians, and places them in a State of per- 
fect Innocence ; but at the ſame Time delivers his Opinion, That it is, becauſe they 
have not yet been tainted by the Intercourſe of the Europeans or others, nor exaſpe- 
ited by the Opprefſions of Invaſion and Tyranny. | 


HR let us make a Stand, and impartially reflect with ourſelves, which ſeem the 
moſt naturally to incur the Wrath and Indignation of Heaven : Whether thoſe to 
whom God has condeſcended to reveal himſelf, and declare his ſublime Attributes, 
his infinite Mercy in particular, and yet dare to clothe him with all the foul and 
deteſtable Paſſions of the weakeſt, the moſt unworthy Mortals ; or thoſe who having 
no poſitive Knowledge of his Spirituality and Univerſality, repreſent him under the 
borrowed Form of an human or any other Creature? When the ſaving Knowledge on 
the one Side, and the palpable Ignorance on the other, are duly pondered, the great- 
eſt Weight of Guilt muſt be adjudged to lie on thoſe who ſhut their Eyes againſt 


the Light of the Sun, and pervert Juſtice and Nightecuſneſs in the Name of 


God. 


Bor we mean not to anticipate any Thing that may be found in the following 
Sheets, nor to dictate to you, how you ſhall think or conclude upon the Peruſal of 
what is therein contained ; religious and other Reflections * all Sorts muſt abundantly 


flow in upon you at every Page. 


IT remains > DOW, that we ay ſomething to you © Rates of the Work; 
but that were needleſs, the Title itſelf will do it with every curious Perſon, How- 
ever, we may be bold to fay thus much of the Original Compilers; that if to their 
Induſtry and Judgment it be owing, that we have a diſtin& and lively View of the ſe- 


veral Methods and Practices which have entered into the Heads and Hearts of Men 


to inſure themſelves Happineſs in this World, and Reſt in the next; if they have 
put it into our Power to fit calmly and ſedately in our Retirements, and run over the 
Surface of the whole Earth, and without Danger either to our Perſons or Conſciences, 
afiſt at the frantic Exceſſes of ſome, the ſorrowful Penances, folemn Adorations, and 
moſt out-of-the-way Worſhip of others; in fine, if by their Aſſiſtance we are with 
very little Trouble admitted to the gloomy Receſſes of the moſt remote Sanctuaries, 
and initiated into the moſt occult Myſteries and wild Superſtitions of all Nations, what 
Acceptance , what Thanks, do not they and their Labours deſerve ? Nor muſt we for- 


get the juſt Taſte and exquiſite Art of the Engraver, whoſe Care has been ſuch 


as to inform himſelf of all the Particulars relating to his Subjects: By which Means 
he has been enabled to give us, not only the molt exact Repreſentations of Habits 


and Buildings, but alſo the moſt lively PiQures of the Face of each Country, and 
the very Countenances of every People upon every Occaſion ; as is confeſſed, and 


has been often admired, by different Travellers of the beſt Note now living amongſt 
us. Therefore as no Subjects ſtand more in Need of Illuſtration than theſe ; fo 1 


any haye been ever ſet off with ſuch Truth and | Adyantage, er. 


AnD 


F i 


And now for the Body of the Tranſlation : We have little to add; except that we 
have done, and ſhall continue to do, our utmoſt to make it Engliſh, and a juſt Interpre- 
tation throughout. This is all we need, or can with Decency ſay : And therefore 
we now leave you to the Peruſal of the vaſt and extraordinary Matter before you, 
and wiſh you all the Pleaſure you can expect, and all the Fruit you can reap, from 

a curious Attention to what you will find in the ſucceeding Volumes, 


THE Reader is defired to take Notice, that this Prey Ace was originally intended to 
be placed before the firſt Volume, as an Introduction to the whole Work ; but the Proprie- 
tors of this Edition have thought fit to tranſpoſe it, for no other Reaſon than that it ſeemed 
to be crowded in there ; whereas it adds a Luſtre here, and hoſes nothing of its intrinfic 
Merit by being removed, | MO 5 
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N Order to give our Reader a ſalisfactory Account of 
what remains further to be ſaid on the religious Cere- 
monies of the Eaft-Indians, it will be neceſſary for us ta 
have recourſe to Antiquity, and to compriſe in as. ſmall 
a Compaſs as conveniently may be, the Subſtance of 
-what the moſt. authentic Hiſtorians have Wrote upon 
that Subject. 


FD & | "EE bs 2 Tux * Indians (according to Arrian's Treatiſe on 
= < the Cuſtoms of thoſe Parts) ars divided into v ſeven 
— « diſtinct Claſſes. The firſt, and moſt numerous are cheir 

* * TLubourerd — even in ec in War retain their native Integrity; and in Peace, are indefa- 
te tigable Husbandmen. . - . . . The ſecond are Shepherds. . . . The third, Merchants 
6c and Mechanicks... . . . . Theſe three Orders pay Tribute to their Prince ; and none are 


G exempred but their Armourers, who are not only indulg d and excus'd, but receive for 
% their Encouragement a certain Stipend from the Government. | The fourth Claſe is 


We have here made uſe of Ablancourt's Tranſlation, and ended only whats moſt confornabl 1 the cuban. 
of the modern hwians. | 


This has fore Reference to the Indies Aſcmblics. 5 os pt 
Vol, IV. B — 5 the 
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2 SUPPLEMENT to the DISSERTATIONS 
de the Militia, who are trained up to no other Buſineſs than the Study and Practice of 


the Art of War. . . The fifth conſiſts of Superviſors, who are obliged from time 


« to time to make their Reports, without Prejudice or Partiality, to the Prince him- 
« ſelf. The ſixth are Magiſtrates, who aſſiſt his Majeſty in the due Adminiſtration of 
all State-Affairs . . The laſt, and moſt venerable Order are the Gymnoſophifts. Theſe 
e follow no manual Employ, and pay no Tribute; but are wholly dedicated to the 
< Service of the Altar: And in caſe any devout Indian ſhould be inclined to make a pri- 
<« vate Sacrifice to the Gods, he is obliged to ſend for one of this holy Order to offi- 
e ciate for him, and to implore the divine Bleſſing on his honeſt Intentions ; for 

e otherwiſe, they imagine their Oblation fruitleſs, and no ways acceptable to the ſupreme 
Being. Theſe Gymnoſophiſts are well skill'd in the Art of Divination, and none but 


«themſelves preſume to profeſs it. They principally foretel the Variation of the Wea- 


« ther and the Seaſons: And whenever any general Calamity befals the Nation, the 
People flock to them, in hopes their ſolemn Supplications for them will prevail on 
te the Gods to avert the Judgment bd They go naked, be the Seaſon what it will; 
<« but in the Winter, indeed, frequent the moſt funny Places, and in the Summer 


* ſhelter themſelves from the exceſſive Heats, under the largeſt © Trees; the Cir- 


<« cumference of whoſe Shadows meaſures about one hundred. Perches of Land, and 
tc each Perch about eighteen Foot ſquare. ..... Their principal Diet is the Fruit of a 
© certain Tree, which is as agreeable to the Taſte, and as wholſom as the Date. On 
te the Top of theſe Trees grows a ſolid Subſtance, of ſome Reſemblance to the Pro- 
te duct of the Palm. Theſe ſeveral * Sects, or Claſſes, are not permitted to intermarry 
e withcach other; or to follow two different Employments ; or to relinquiſh one Order, 
and afſume the other, unleſs it be that of the 9 ifts, which is the moſt rigid 
and auſtere. | 


* Bvexry Indian is a Free-man : There is no ſuch thing as a Slave Pg them.. 
They are far the Generality of a very hale, healthful Conſtitution. Whenever 
ce they happen to fall ſick, they apply themſelves to ſome sxilful Gymmoſephiſt. . 006 


They never erect any Monuments in Commemoration of their deceaſed Worthies, 


e imagining their heroic Actions a more glorious, more laſting Memorial. What little 
“ Apparel they wear is made of Flax, which grows w dx<iu Tic. . . . Their 
« Gentry, and other Perſons of Diſtinction, wear Ivory Ear-rings, and 7 Pen- 
« dants .. - make uſe of Umbrelloes .. . and comb their Beards...... Their Ar- 
4 ros are 7 — Foot and a half long. They have no Fire-Arms Their Women are 
et for the Generality very chaſt, and will ſeldom part wich their Honour, but for an Ele- 

« phant, which is ſo univerſally eſteemed amongſt them, that they are rather proud, 
« than aſhamed of the Exchange. When a Father is inclinable to marry his Daughter, 
he expoſes her to public View, and he that proves the ableſt Wreſtler, or the ſwifteſt 
« Runner, bears away the Prize in Triumph. . The Chace is their favourite Diverſion, 
« &c.”..... I ſhall not trouble my Readers with the long * which my Author 
gives of their darling — | 


Tu antient Greeks have honoured the Indias Gods with the Names of their own 
Deities, and favourite Heroes; viz. Jupiter, Hercules, and Bacchus, who, as they ſay, 
conquer d India, &c. Some Authors intimate, chat their Trees were deemed ſacred, and 
the Objects of divine Adoration. | 


We have Accounts at this very Day of ſeveral remarkable Inflances of their Skill is Divination? 
V» Every Body almoſt is well acquainted with the ſurpriſing Attitudes of the Faquirs in the open Fields, where they 
are for euer expoſed to exceſſive Hears. 

© The Tree of the Bann, otherwiſe, the Tree of Shadows, The ratCircumſerence of theſe Trees agree very wel 
with Arian's Account of them. 

This Cuſtom is ſtrictly obſerv'd to this very Day. 

* Bacchus, in Philotratus's Life of Apollonins, is iy1'd the God of all the eaſtern Nations: ButSwobo ſiniles at all the 
Relations of the Conqueſts of Bacchus in theſe diſtant Countries, and of the Cities which he is faid to have built in In- 
4a, and looks upon them all as idle and romantic. puuo | 


05 the RELIGION of #he BANTANS. | = : 


| Pr1LOSTRATUS aſſures us, that Apollonius Hanæus, diſcovered upon Modine g N 5 
a Temple dedicated to Bacchus, and built by the God himſelf, furrounded with Vines, 
Ivy, and Laurel. In the Center of the Temple ſtood: the awful Statue of the God, 

the curious Workmanſhip of his own Hands, in the Form of a beauteous young Indian, 

in Conformity to the Idea of the antient Heathens, who attributed an eternal Bloom 
to Bacchus, and Apollo, as our antient Writers of Romances have done to the re- 

15085 Ogier. In this Temple was repoſited every Implement that was any way fer- 

viceable either in dreſſing the Vines, or forwarding the Vintage. At Taxila, a conſi- 

derable Town in India, Apollonius, went likewiſe into a Temple dedicated to the Sun, 
where were erected the Statues of Ajax and Alexander in Gold; and that of Porus in 

Braſs. This Temple was incruſtated within with a fort of reddiſh Marble, cemented 

with Gold inſtead of Mortar. The Moſaic Work of the Pavement was 9 of 

Pearls and precious Stones. Here our celebrated Philoſopher took particular Notice of 

the wondrous Activity of the Inhabitants; the Wiſdom of their Laws ; and the ſtrict 

Examination of their Youth, devoted to the Study of Philoſophy ; the Convent of Vir- 

gins, © dedicated to the Goddeſs Venus near Hyphaſe ; and their public Meeting-Place, not 

far diſtant from Paraca, which was ſet apart for the folemn Adminiſtration of their 

f Oath by Water. The Account which he gives us of the Brachmans bears a very near Re- 

ſemblance to the Doctrines and Cuſtoms of the preſent Bramins; for without mention- 

ing the Metempſychoſis, they were as cautious how they injured or trod down the Graſs; 
as the modern Indians are, how they trample upon, or cruſh under Foot the moſt con- 

temptible Reptile. 5 


Bur to proceed a little farther i in our Account of the Narbe, whom we may 
call the Anceſtors of the Bramins, I ſhall entertain the Reader with the Obſervations 
of an Engliſh Author on the ancient Cuſtoms of the Indian Philoſophers. | When any 
b Father, fays he, devotes his Son to this facred Order, one of the Sages pays frequenc 
Viſits to the. Mother ; at which Interviews Chaſtity and Temperance are the repeated 
Topicks of their Converſation. Theſe Brachmans are ſtrictly enjoined to refrain from 
eating any thiuy that Ever had Life: Conrinencc and Sclf-dcnial are Virrues ſtrenu- 
ouſly recommended to their Practice; and they are not permitted to marry till they 
have with Patience run thro a thirty ſeven Years Probation ; during which time they are 
frugal to the laſt Degree, ſubmir with Reſolution to the utmoſt Hardſhips, are conſtantly 
expoſed to the Injuries of the Weather, and only repoſe themſelves, when inclined to 
Reſt, on the Skins of Beaſts, &c. Their Lectures are attended by their Pupils with 
all the outward Teſtimonies of the moſt profound Veneration. To ſneeze, cough, 
or ſpit; nay to open their Lips at ſuch a Time, was eſteemed an unpardonable Offence, 
and an Act of the higheſt Preſumption. Ar the Expiration of the aforeſaid Term of 
thirty ſeven Years, they have an Act of Indulgence, are at Liberty to live after a more 
agreeable Manner, to enjoy the Pleaſures of Life, to marry, and enrich themſelves 
with Silver and Gold. They conceal the Myſteries of their particular Tenets from 
the female Sex. Man's Life ey call his Conception, and the Death ofa wiſe Man, the 


* Thoſe who i Imopine Bacchus to be Moſes, find in Ny/a the Anagram of Sina: In thi Caſe the Triumphs of Bacchus 
over the [ndians might poſſibly be true, ſuppoſing his Battles fought on the Coaſt of Arabia and the Red Sea; mes 
Which the Antients frequently confounded with the Indies. | 
d Solis. eterna & Phoebo Bacchoque juventus. Tibul. - 

© En Paradis tronva [eau de Fouvence, | 

J.. er "22:40 Org 4 DEF Forte 
Theſe Circumſtances will not ſeem ſo wild and romantic to thoſe, who know what immenſe Riches are treaſured 
up in their Pagods. 

Turn to the Remarks on the Proſtitution of the Indian Women” at Hora, in hs preceding Volume ; the Remark 


d. p. and Mr. Dallon's Obſervations on Sita, Wife of Ram, who very * may be rhe ſame Indian Vent 
here taken Notice of hy Philoftratus. | 


dee the Remarks in the preceding Volume, on the Oaths of the Indians. 


See the Remarks p. ' of the Conformity of their Cuſtoms, &c. in the preceding Volume, 
u Anticnt Authors quoted by Cal. Rodig. Lett, Antiq. L. 18. c. in 


Day 
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Day of his* Birth. 'They hold a Providence, the Creation of the World, and its Cor- 
ruption ; meaning, in all Probability, a perpetual Flux of Matter, whereby it is reproduced, 

without Annihilation, under an infinite Variety of Configurations. They maintain not- 
withſtanding i its final Diſſolution ; imagine that Water was the firſt Principle of the Crea- 
tion; and that beſides the four ordinary Elements, there was another, more refin'd, and 
peculiarly appropriated to the Heavens, and to the Stars: In ſhort, they acknowledge 
the Immortality of the Soul; an Opinion no ways inconſiſtent with the Metempſychofis, 


and as a natural Conſequence of fuch an Immortality, an impartial Diſtribution of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments in a future State. 


TIR was another religious Order, entitled the Garmans, which was as venerable, in 
the Eyes of the common People, as that of the Brachmans. The Fruits of the Woods 
and Foreſts were their ſole Subſiſtence. To this ſolitary ſavage Courſe of Life they added 
either a real, or pretended Contempt of all ſenſual Enjoymenrs. They covered their Na- 
kedneſs with nothing but the Barks of Trees; and never aſſociated themſelves with any 
Perſons of Diſtinction; nor kept up any other Correſpondence with them, than only to 
return an amicable Anſwer by their Meſſengers, when they were conſulted on any intri- 
cate Affair of the laſt Importance. In ſhort, their principal Aim was, by the Auſterity 
of their Lives, and the Sanctity of cheir Manners, to draw down the Benedictions of the 


Gods on the common People. 


Tur E Antients likewiſe make mention of certain Mendicants, whoſe Conduct very. 
much reſembled that of the other modern Fogurs and Faquirs. Theſe, like the Gar- 
mans, were equal Objects of the Indians Veneration, and were equally ſupported by 
their voluntary and liberal Contributions. Their principal Studies were Phyſick, Sorce- 
ry, and the Art of Divination. Their ſubordinate Function was the“ Burial of the Dead. 
Tho' they wandered up and down the Countries, they frequently made their Appearance 
in Market Towns, and other Places of public Reſort ; where they publiſhed their Doc- 
trines, and drew numerous Crowds after them; and as they had no Averſion to the ſofter 
Sex, the Women were admitted amongſt the Number of their Pupils, with as much 
Freedom as the Men. Whilſt they honaur'd rhe Towns with their Preſence, they went 
boldly into the Market, and furniſh'd themſelves with all the Conveniencies of Life, 
without Money, and without Price. Two of theſe F. aquirs once boldly introduced 
themſelves into the Preſence of Alexander, and made a long Harangue on the heroic 
Virtues of Patience and Moderation; and to demonſtrate to that great Monarch, that 


they could practiſe as well as preach, one of theſe venerable Sages, tho' very old, laid 


Himſelf down on his Back, and expoſed himſelf with invincible Courage for ſeveral 
Days together, to the Injuries of the Weather, and the uninterrupted Rays of the burn- 
ing Sun: The other ſtood on one Foot immoveable for a conſiderable time, with his 
Arms extended, holding a heavy Piece of Timber over his Head by the two Extreams. 
There are Abundance of Stories of the like Nature, with reſpect to theſe antient Faguirs, 
which would not only be too tedious, but impertinent to relate. Calanus, who was burnt 
in n the Preſence of Alexander the Great, was one of this religious Order. 


_ © ANOTHER antient Writer takes Notice of a allo Sec, whom how call Pramnæ, 


who were perfect Cavillers, poor, pitiful Diſpurants, and affected to ridicule, wherever 


they came, both the Brachmans and their Doctrines. This Author divides the Brach-. 


mans into three diſtin Orders. The firſt, ſays he, were Inhabitants of the Mountains 


and Deſarts, who had no other Apparel than the Skins of favage Beaſts ; who profeſt 
themſelves skill'd in Prophecy, and the Art of healing the moſt malignant Diſtempers 


This Han ſeem at firſt View to be inconſiſtent with the M#empſychoſis ; but tis very caſy to reconcile theſe 
two Opinions together. 
Either the Antients are very much miſtaken, or Things are ſtrangely altered; for the Faquirs never concerned 


themſelyes with any of the Ceremonies 7 to the Burial of the Dead. 
c — | 


by 


On the RELIGION of the BANIANS. 5 
by their curious Penetration into the ſecret Virtues of Herbs and all ſalutary Sic The 
ſecond affected to go ſtark naked; and yet their Women, without the leaſt Emotion, 
conſtantly accompanied them wherever they went: The laſt; reſorted to Towns and 


Villages, were not fo rude and unpoliſhed ; and their Apparel, as well as DJ eporemouny 
was much more agreeable, decent, and modeſt. 


I iMAGINE 'twould be eſteem'd tedious, if not impertinent, to quote at large the 
various Remarks which Clement Alexandrinus has made on theſe Votaries, or Indian 
Philoſophers; I ſhall therefore only obſerve, that he charges them with paying divine 


Adoration to a certain Pyramid, very much reſembling the b Mabadeu, which the mo- 
dern Indians worſhipped under that Form. 


Tux Antients were well acquainted with the Cuſtom of the I. ndian Women, who vo- 
luntarily reſign'd their Lives, and threw themſelves into the © Flames upon the Bodies 


| of their deceaſed Husbands: Neither were they Strangers to the tedious 4 Pilgrimages 


of ſome of their Votaries to peculiar diſtant Waters, which they held as facred ; their 
Veneration for Rivers; their Adoration of Idols; their ſolemn Dances at their Sacrifices, 
and their philoſophic Schools, to which Foreigners reſorted for their Improvement in all 
kinds of Literature both moral and divine. Hiſtaſpes, Father of Darius, was educated + 
in one of theſe learned Seminaries. 5 | | 


In the Proſecution of theſe Diſſertations, we may probably make ſome additional 
Remarks on the Harmony and Agreement which there appears between the antient and 


modern Hiſtorians, with reſpect to the ſeveral Accounts which they have given of the 
8980 Indies. 


The RELIGION of the Kingdoms and Provinces of 
DECAN, GOLCOND, CARNATE and BISNAGAR. 


HE juſtly-admired Fngliſt Traveller Herbert has been curious in his Obſerya- 
tions upon the Religion of theſe Indians; but fince they are much of the ſame 
1 with what we have already enlarged upon, we ſhall not, to avoid Tautology, 
offer to tranſcribe * them. The ſacred Writings of the Bramins, and the antient Te- 


nets of the Hetrurian Augurs, he tells us, were very much alike, and taken, in his 


Opinion, in a great meaſure from the Grecian Fables; but we preſume tis much more 
probable, that the Greeks borrowed their Superſtitions from the Eaſtern Nations, and 
that they were inſenſibly diſperſed as far as the utmoſt Limits of Aja. 


IT would be no ealy Task to give an exact Deſcription of the idolatrous Worſhip | 
of theſe Kingdoms, and their particular Tenets. However, it will be neceſſary to add 


ſome Remarks to thoſe already made, and to ſupply in this Place the Deficiencies of 


the preceding Volume. Some Travellers make mention of two particular Sects, 
which bear no Reſemblance with thoſe of the Banians. The firſt conſiſts of certain 
Indians, who were born and bred in the Province of Multan, in the Kingdom of 
Mogul. The two principal Articles wherein they differ are theſe, viz. That theſe 
People kill and eat all Manner of Beaſts whatever (the Ox and the Cow only excepted) 
without the leaſt Reſtriction ; and ſet dowif to their Meals in a circular Form, from 
which the Banians are abſolutely excluded. The other Sect, if it _ deſerve chat 


9 See the Remarks on the modern Joguis in as preceding Volume P: . and Ovington's Voygey, 


> Ixora, under the Name of Mabadeu. Sec Supplement to the preceding Volume p-. 
© Cel. Rhodig. Lib. 18. c. 31. 


4 See the Quotations in Purchas, Lib. 5. c. f. 
e Ammian. Marc. Lib. 23. c. 6. 


Voyages tranſlated into French, Lib. 3. Edit. of ö | | | 
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6 SUPPLEMENT to the DISSERTATIONS. 


Denomination) is that of the Halachores, who, for what we can find, are neither Pa- 
gans nor Mahometans. Theſe Halachores are the moſt contemptible Body of Men 
amongſt them. Into this Order they admit all ſuch as make it their Employment 
to cleanſe the very Sinks and Privies of their Houſes, and remove whatever is nauſeous 
and offenſive ; an Occupation fo very mean and deſpicable, that no Servant whatever, 
if we may give Credit to Mr. Tavernier, can be prevailed on to take a Broom in his 
Hand on any fuch Occaſion. Theſe Halachores live on the Fragments that come from 
other People's Tables, and are contented with what they find, without the leaſt Re- 
gard to what Meats are lawful or forbidden. They eat Pork, and keep Aſſes for the 


| Conveyance of their Filth and Ordure into the Fields; and accordingly the Indians look 
upon the Aſs as an impure Animal. 


We have already entertained our Readers with a copious Deſcription of the various 
Auſterities, and ſevere Penances to which all the Pagans ſuperſtitiouſly ſubmit. * Chardin 
makes one Reflection on this Topick which deſerves ſome Conſideration. © The very 
« worſt Religions, fays this great Traveller, are not only the moſt auſtere, but the moſt 
<« ſtrictly obſerved.” It muſt be acknowledged, indeed, that the Auſterities of the Indians 
are ſo ſurpriſing, that tis almoſt incredible to conceive how human Nature could ever 
be able, for the ſmalleſt point of Time, to ſtruggle with, and bear up under them. 
But how does it appear, as he pretends it does, that they owe their Riſe to a firm Belief of 
the Metempſychofis, or any other Tenet equally ridiculous and abſurd? Is it not more ra- 
tional to imagine, that they are the natural Effects of the exceſſive Heat of their Cli- 
mate, ſo apt to diſorder the Brain, eſpecially of their Devotees, whoſe Solitude and auſtere 
Courſe of Life, for the Generaliry, throw them into a fatal, gloomy Frame of Mind ? 
Do not we, whoſe Principles both moral and divine are fo widely diſtant, aſcribe to 
this affected Retirement the ſurpriſing Penances of our Monks of old, which were as 
auſtere as could poſſibly be invented by the wildeſt Enthuſiaſt? Our antient Legends 
abound with innumerable Inſtances of their extravagant and romantic Practices, by 
which they weakly imagined that they highly hopour'd the Chriſtian Cayſe. By ſuch 
Morrifications as theſe the Stilites, and the Anchorets of old imagined that they made 


themſelves the Favourites of the Almighty. The more ſhocking and hazardous their 
Devotion was, theſe Bigots thought it the more ſacred and conformable to the divine 


Will. However, ſhall we, becauſe their Zeal was thus unhappily miſguided, preſume 
to treat with Contempt and Ridicule the Chriſtian Doctrines of the firſt Ages? The Mo- 
derns themſelves have been guilty of equal Follies; and yet can we, without the moſt 
egregious Partiality and Injuſtice, make the Parallel of this Branch as. © Chriſtianity (ia 
vigorouſly attacked for two hundred Years together by the other Sects for its Practice of 
Penance) with the ridiculous Superſtitions of the Eaſi-Indians ? Grant but the Re-eſtab- 
liſnment in the other Chriſtian Secs of their ſolitary Retreats, Tc. and we ſhall ſoon 
be convinced, that notwithſtanding the Purity of thoſe Tenets they ſo zealouſly con- 
tend for, their ſolitary Devotion will deviſe ſome extravagant Practices, which by me- 
lancholy Minds ſhall be approved of as divine Amuſements. Without diſpute, tis 
the eaſieſt thing imaginable to deviate from true Holineſs; and tis as indiſputable, that Fa- 

naticiſm and Extravagance have ſprung from che beſt Religion in the World. On the other 
hand, it might juſtly be objected againſt Chardin, that the Religion of the MWeſtern Pa- 
gans was as ridiculous to the full as that of the Eaft Indians, notwithſtanding the for- 
mer no ways rivalled the latter in Point of Auſterities. That Aſſertion of his, That 
the worſt Religions are the moſt ſtrictly obſerved,” might ſtill be laid under very con- 
ſiderable Reſtrictions. How numberleſs are the Complaints of the antient Pagans, 
with Regard to the Coldneſs and Neglect of the People in Matters of Religion, the 
Declenſion of divine Worſhip, and the Profanation of the moſt facred Myſteries ? Were 
we better acquainted with the modern Pagans, no doubt we ſhould find them as warm 


Tome VII. of his Voyages in 122. 
The Roman Catholicks. 


and 
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and ſanguine in their Complaints; which is a ſtanding Teſtimony, that all Religions 
whatever are liable to ſome Exceptions. 1 | 


RE VAN, whom Ram, by the Aſſiſtance of Hanuman, depoſed, to revenge the In- 
dignities offered to his Wife Sita, was the firſt Pilgrim and Patriarch of theſe Indian Her- 
mits, or holy Faquirs. To the numerous Abſurdities already taken notice of, 1 ſhall 
add one ftill more unaccountably extravagant. There are ſome Voraries who vifit 
theſe religious Sages, and moſt devoutly kiſs their very Privy-Parts, without ſo much as 


a fide Glance, a conſcious Bluſh, or the leaſt Emotion whatſoever. Theſe Hermits, on 


the other hand, affect, whilſt they are receiving ſuch monſtrous Declararions of Re- 
ſpect, a kind of extatic Pleaſure, and a Tranquility of Mind, which we preſume is 
very much owing to a conſtant and confirmed Habit of complying with every Action 
without the leaſt Reluctance or Reſerve. - Nay, the moſt ſober and diſcreet Indians con- 


ſult chem in this prepoſterous Cynic Attitude; and their Female Votaries converſe with 


- 


them for a conſiderable Time with the moſt indecent Freedom. 


Tur Fire which they burn is made of Cow's Dung dry'd in the Sun. They make 


uſe of no Wood for Fewel, but what is peculiarly appropriated to their Funeral Piles, 
becauſe no Inſects, as they imagine, will harbour in it. Had theſe Faguirs known the 
Uſe of Microſcopes, how would they have been ſurpriſed to find an infinite Number 
of Inſects in other Things, which they could not imagine any ways capable of the Pro- 
duction or Preſervation of their Beings? When they are diſpoſed to ſleep, they re- 
poſe themſelves on the Aſhes of the Cow-dung ſpread abroad upon the Ground, and ſome- 


times on Ordure itſelf. Nay, ſometimes they powder their greaſy long Locks with - 


theſe Aſhes. Fancy is all in all: There has been a Time, when ſome certain Enthu- 


ſiaſts have lain ſtark naked, in the ſevereſt Weather, on a * Bed of Snow, and by the 


pure Dint of a lively Imagination, thought themſelves ſurrounded with a numerous Fa- 


mily of Wives, Children, and Domeſticks. Some of theſe Devotees have been fo in- 


dulgent to, and fo very charitably diſpoſed towards every living Creature, that they 


would ſuffer themſelves to be over-run with Vermin ; and others, to be ſtung and tor- 


mented by the moſt venomous Inſects, in ddic vc: y Heat of Day, without the leaſt Re- 
luctance or Reſentment. There are ſome even at this Day, who laſh their naked Bo- 
dies with Cords tagged with Points as ſharp as Needles. Theſe Votaries would fre- 
quently viſit the richeſt Families, and ſometimes the Quality themſelves, if it ſuited 
with their Convenience ; and both the one and the other imagined themſelves peculiarly 
| happy, and the Favourites of Heaven, when they had an Opportunity of entertaining 

ſuch agreeable Gueſts. At this very Day there are ſome Countries where this religious 
Hoſpitality is as punctually obſerved ; and thus the Indians you ſee religiouſly kee up 
the ſame Cuſtom, according to the moſt authentic Accounts of our moſt celebrated 
Travellers, who notwithſtanding unanimouſly charge them with Folly and Extravagance. 


But I beg leave to ask one reaſonable Queſtion : Are the Indians the only People that are 
romantic and extravagant?! | | e 


TAvERNIER affures us, that he has ſeen ſomewhere near Surat, ſeveral of theſe Fa- 
gurrs whom we have been ſpeaking of. I ſhall give the Reader a ſhort Deſcription of them, 
extracted from his Narration. You may ſee, ſays he, about the Borders of Surat, under 


a ſpacious Tree where the Banians reſort, ſeveral Pagods, conſecrated to their Idols. The 


Pagod that leans againſt the Body of the Tree is dedicated to Mamaniva, whoſe formid- 
able Head may be diſcerned in the Middle of the hollow Trunk. Hither reſort ſeveral 
| Voraries, who proſtrate themſelves before this monſtrous Idol, and a Bramin collects at 

the ſame time their Free-will Offerings, which conſiſt of Rice, Millet, Se. Whoever 


* See in the preceding Volume, the Diſſertation on the Brancins, 
> Sec Lib. Conformitatum. 5 
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StiepLEMENT": 70 the DISSERTATIONS 
comes to ay up. their Supplications: 'befote. this Pagod of * Mamaniva; are marked on 


the Forehead with Vermilion, with which they beautify and adorn their Idol. Ho- 


noured with this Mark, . their Votaries W no > evil PR can have che 250 prevailing 
Power over hem. V e 


E 


Ar Bang Piſtance Ranids ute Oy conſecrated to. Nun, whoſs & Figure is diſ- 


derned within the Pagod ;. and the Image of a Cow ſtands conſpicuous at the Portal. 


There are likewiſe two other Pagods to be ſeen at a great Diſtance ; one of which is 


alſo dedicated to Ram, and the DENT" is fer a for the Convenience and Retirement 


of * e 


FROM 1 theſe Faquirs. re retire, - one after FN Ht into a gloomy Coen where Sun- 
hem never enters but through a little Hole. There they fix themſelves like Statues 
in one Poſture for nine or ten Days together, without the leaſt eee of Nature, 


one Way ar aer, if we may give Credit to che Narration. 3 


| - Orm ERS FOI whole: Years without repoſing hembbives, b much as on the Ground; 
but when Sleep overpowers them, - lean "paſt: A Cord faſtened: at” Ke End to the 


Branches of a Tree. F "i 5 


8 of chem do „ By by 3 ten or 1 8 "Ke N with one Foot 
extended, and FHoxing their Eyes ſteadfaſt on the Sun: At the fame Time they have a. 
Chafing-diſh ed with Fire i in theic Hands, into which 8 ſcatter Ing in honour 
to ſome favor fte Idol. ; 


3 


1 8 are fir ever r firting; or 3 85 7 Wa on "lk likes. with their 
Hands wreathed over their Heads 3 thouſand. e Poſtures. ik 6-40 


I PRESUME tough bas by this Time been, güde on this Topick, 3 A hr Spaltes all 
the Accounts which the * Antients have given us of the rigorous Diſcipline of the Lacede- 
monians, and their mercileſs Scanrgings of rhei Youth Cor no NMiſdeincanor, but the 
Tryal only and Exerciſ of the if Patience. The Reformation of the Penitents of 1a 
Trape. comes nothing near it, chough Buff Rabutin was pleaſed to fay, © © That the 
% Diſcipline of. thoſe Anchorets was too auſtere ever to laſt long; that it began with 
we S Rigour, in order to be reduced by degrees, and eſtabliſhed under proper Re- 
<« ſtrictions; and that this monſtrous Reformation would produce as many Martyrs, as 
"the Tyrants. This Aſſertion however can carry no Weight with it in chis Place; fince 


for ſeveral Ages together, the rigorous Penances of the Indian Hermits have continued 
without the leaſt Indulgence or Abatement. We take it for granted, it is true, that theſe 


Indian Hermits haye ſome ſecrer Arts to lull their Senſes as it were aſlee p: in order to ren- 
der chemſelves, in a great meaſure at leaſt, inſenſible of the exceſſive Torments which 
they voluntarily undergo. Were it not ſo, it were impoflible but that Nature would 
hy with, and reſiſt the Violence of the Penitent's Inclination. * Ovington aſſures 
us, © That, as he was one Day in an Aſſembly of theſe Faquirs, he obſerved that they 
0 RT Ops s infuſed in Water; the intoxicating Virtue whereof was enough to turn 
«their Brains.” Beſides, every Body. knows the Effects of Opium; that it will © ſtu- 
pity, and render the Parient inſenſible, who makes free with it too 1 fy and takes it 


in Exceſs. 


7 : 


»Scep. of the 8 to the 1 Volume. . 
b See the Remarks in the preceding Volume, p. of the doe of Re nau, ke 
_ © Buſſe Rabutin, Tom. II. Letter 56. 12 | 
4 Voyages. Tom. | 
© Sce what Chords fays in Tom. IV. of his Voyages, e as on! 7 nit cava 
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On the RELIGION of the BANIANS/2 9 


is well known that the antient Egyptians look d upon a Circle, as the Hierogly® 
phick of Eternity. The Indians, in Conformity to this Idea, which very probably they 
entertained and took from them, imagine their Deity to be of an oval Form 3 and for 

this Reaſon carry in their Pagods an oval Flintſtone, which they gather up pon the Shore 
of the River Ganges. Some of them hang ſeveral of theſe oval Stones about their Necks; 

and thoſe who are more devout and zealous than the reſt; ſmite their Breaſts with them 
at the Time of divine Worſhip. "4 $70 0. oh 


AT Cydambaran ſtands a Pagod of * Perimal. This Perimal, which according to 
ſome Travellers, is looked upon as the infinite and ſupreme Being, is worſhipped there 
under the Figure of ab Pole; or more properly, the Maſt of a Ship, at the Foot hereof 
is carved the Repreſentation of that celebrated Ape Hanuman, whoſe Hiſtory we have given 
you at large in the preceding Volume. The etymological Signification of the Term (Cydam- 
| baran) is a Chain of Gold. A Penitent of this Place, according to the Indian Legend 
having accidentally prick d his Foot with an Awl, let it continue in the Wound for 
ſeveral Years together: And though this extravagant Method of putting himſelf to ex- 
quiſite Torture was diſpieaſing to the Deity; yet the Zealot made a ſolemn Vow, that 
he would never deſiſt till he had the Honour to ſee him dance. At laſt the indulgent God 
took Compaſſion of his Pain, and comply d with his importunate Sollicitations. He danced, 
and the Sun, Moon, and Stars accompany'd him. During this celeſtial Movement, -z 
Chain of Gold dropp'd from the Foot of the Deity ; and tis from thence that the Place 
takes its Name of Cydambaran. = e, e , gs” 


Wr ſhall not trouble the Reader with a Repetition of the Particulars already related | 
of the Paged © Fagarnat, which, we. are credibly inform'd, is the Metropolitan Pagod of 
all the Indies. Herbert makes mention of a certain Pagod at Calicut, dedicated to an 
Ape, which, in all Appearance, is no other than that, whoſe whole Story we have al- 
ready related. The Porch of this Pagod is magnificently embelliſhed with ſeven hundred 
Pillars of Marble. | | 3 Ns r 


” & Fr 


Tux King, or Samorin of Calicut, has a* Chappel in his Palace, full of hieroglyphic 
Images, according to the Cuſtom. of the Indians. But that which is moſt remarkable, 
ſays our laſt mentioned worthy I Tavelle:, 'is a Statne, ſeated on. a Throne 4 made red hot ; 
whereon young Children are facrificed in Honour to the principal 1dol ot the Pupod, to 
whom they make their inhuman * Oblations. Some are. thrown into the Mouth of it; 
others are put into its Left Hand, which is extended over a Fire. Every Morning the Bra- 
mins waſh this Statue with the conſecrated Water of the Ganges ; and there are certain - 
Days ſet apart for the particular Worſhip of this Idol. At ſuch Times they ſcatter Flowers 
upon its Altar, and ſteep ſome in the Blood of a Cock ; which are afterwards thrown into 
a Silver Chafing-diſh, wherein they have a ſufficient Quantity of Frankincenſe, and with 
| theſe conſecrated Materials thurify the Idol. During this Ceremony, the Prieſt animates 

the People to their Devotion by the tinkling of a little Bell, After this, he cuts the 


»The ſame as Wiſinou. See p. of the Supplement in the preceding Volume. 

v See Purchas, Lib. x. ch. 7. | | © 3 255 

©Sec p. of the Conformity of the Eaſt Indians in the preceding Volume, and page of the Supplement. 
Javernier in his Voyages aſſures us, that the Income of this Pagod is a handſom Subſiſtence all the Year found os 
fifteen or twenty thouſand Pilgrims, Twenty thouſand Cows are conſtantly kept there. The-High Prieſt of the 
Indian Gentiles for the Generality reſides in this Pagod. He taxes the Oblations of the Devotees in Proportion to their 
Circumſtances, and out of theſe charitable Collections, which very often amount to immenſe Sins, he net only en- 
tertains, but defrays the neceſſary Expences of the poor Pilgrims. | * — - 

"Lib. iii. of his Voyages. | 

Im. | CAN | NN 

This Sacrifice, if Herbert's Account may any ways be relied on, has a great Affinity with that of the Phathician 
and eeviſb Idolaters, who offered up their Infants to Moloch ; but that Zngliſh Traveller is a very unfair Tranſttiber 
of ſome Authors, from whom Purchas has made his Extracts, who are altogether ſilent in this Particular: Bur be 
that as it will, we ſhall ſubmit this Circumſtance to the Cenſure or Approbation of the learned Criticks/ + | 


. 
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Throat of a Cock with a Silver Knife, which he ſtceps in the Blood of the Fowl, and 
holding it over the Chafing-diſh, which is placed in the very Middle of the Altar, lets the 
- Blood ſtream down into it, with Geſtures and Grimaces ſuitable to the ſolemn Occaſion. 

The Altar is pornpouſly illumimated with large Wax-Tapers. At the Cloſe of the Sacrifice, 
the Prieſt takes a Handful of Corn, and retreats backwards from the Altar, fixing at the ſame 
Time his Eyes ſtedfaſtly upon it. When he has reached the appointed Place, he throws 


the Corn over his * Head; after which he approaches the Altar again, and removes every in- 
 Gividual Thing that was placed upon it. 


Nx AR Nungracur, the Metropolis of the Kingdom of that Name, which lies between 
the Indus and the Ganges, there is a moſt celebrated © Pagod, the Cieling and Pavement 
wheteof is all of folid Gold. That which is moſt remarkable, with reſpect to the divine 


Service of this Place is, that the Bramins make an Oblation of ſome Part of their Tongue 
** m Honour to the Tabl. | 


TRE Origin of that peculiar veneration which theſe People have for che River 
* Ganges, is attributed by ſome to the Clearneſs and rapid Motion of its Stream, which 
in Time, through the innumerable Benefits they reap'd from it, degenerated into Super- 
ſtition ; and by others, to a Rock, the Head whereof reſembles a Cow, from whence 
this River takes its Source. But be that as it will, theſe People waſh there, as has been 
before obſerved, out of pure Devotion ; and as an inconteſtible Demonſtration of their 
Sincerity and Zeal, they throw into it Gold, and the moſt coſtly Pearls and precious 
Stones. Several beautiful Chappels, Idols, and Altars, &c. are erected along the Banks of 
this facred River; but eſpecially near that celebrated Philoſophic School of the Indians 
called Banares, which is particularly taken Notice of in the preceding Volume. The Ab- 
lution of the Pilgrims, who flock from all Parts to the Banks of the Ganges near this 
| City, on Account of the celebrated Pagod there, deſerves a particular Deſcription. At 
Break of Day theſe Pilgrims march in a Body to the Apartments of ſome antient Devotees, 
who are well known and reverenced for the Sanctity of their * Manners. Theſe furniſh - 
them with three or four ſhort Straws, which they are directed to hold between their 
Fingers whilſt they waſh themſelves. After their Ablution, ſome of their Bramins mark 


them on their Forchead. The Pilgrims who are thus purified, in Retaliation of the 
Favour, make them ſome fmall Acknowtedgment either in Rice or Silver. After this 


| they viſit the adjacent Shrines and Pagods, and carry ſome little Oblation in their Hands. 
The Brimins, then preſent at the Devotion of theſe Pilgrims, ſanctify their Offerings 
by certain Prayers. In this Place, we are informed, ſtands the Statue of a certain Ade, 
which has four Arms; and Purchas i intimates in his Notes, that there is ſome Affinity be- 
tween this Image and Adam, on whom the Rabbies have likewiſe beſtowed four Arms, 
two different Sexes, and indeed a Duplicate of every Thing; he being, according to 
their Notion, both Male and Female at the fame Time. In this Place likewiſe there are 

certain conſecrated Stones, on which they ftrew ſome Handfuls of Rice, and pour ſome 


=» This bloody Sacrifice ſeems at firſt View inconſiſtent with the Tenets of the Bramins ; bat ſee the Remarks in 
page and of the Diſſertation on the Religion of the Bramins. 

» In all Probability, theſe Ceremonies, which ſeem very conformable to thoſe obſerved by the Romans in the Ce- 
lcbration of their Lanmria, were practiſed with the ns ew, viz. to compoſe and amuſe the Minds of the Specta- 
tors. Sec Ovid FAST. Lib. v. | 

< Herbert abi ſup. Lab. i. 

4 See page in the Diflertation on the Bramins, what the Indians ſay of the River Ganges. | 

© *Tis necdleſs to recapitulate in this Place all the ſuperſtitious Ceremonies of the Antients, with reſpe& to their 
Waters in general, but more particularly their Rivers and Fountains, and the miraculous Cures which they attribute 
to their extraordinary Virtues. Heſiod, one of the moſt antient Greek Poets, thinks it a Duty incumbent on all ſuch 
as pray to the River-Gods, to turn their Faces towards their Waters, and to waſh their Hands in them before they 
preſume to-paſs over them. Nay, he carries this Remark ftill farther, and aſſerts, that ſuch a ſhameful Neglect is 
an Indignity offered to thoſe Gods, and that they will reſent it accordingly. The Indians have a peculiar Veneration, 

not only for the rapid Current of the Ganges, but all ſuch Waters as ſurround their reſpective ages. 
f See page ef the Conboreniey ob the Jodtens Zn the preceding Volume, 
_ 
W Extradt of a Voyage in Purchas. Water; 
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Water; and ſometimes make other Oblations upon theſe Stones. There is a kind of 4 
Well, or deep Spring, with ſeveral Steps to go down to it, the Water whereof is muddy 
and offenſive, occaſioned by the great Quantity of Flowers that are thrown into it by way: 
of Devotion, which is held in great Veneration by theſe Devotees, as a Source of Purity 
and SanRtification. One of their Gods, according to their Tradition, condeſcended to wafh: 


bimſelf in this Spring; and thither they reſort to cleanſe them from their Sins, and never 


depart without treaſuring up ſome ſmall * of the Sand. that lies at _ _—_— nn 
they look * as ſacred. | 


10 


rh. 


Ar the Time of theſe Ablutions which we a bive "win been peaking ” they 2 
articulately a certain Form of Prayer. During the Time of Ablution, or at leaſt imme 
diately after, they take three ſeveral Draughts of this Holy Water. Sometimes they ſay 
their Prayers out of the Water; and in that caſe, they waſh a particular Spot of Ground 
as near to their own Dimenſion as poſſible, on which they proſtrate themſelves with their 
Arms and Legs extended, and in this Attitude ſay their Prayers. They frequently kiſs this 

little Spot of Earth thus ſanctified by the Ganges thirty Times ſucceſſively; but in this AY 
of Devotion their Right Foot is kept with the cee Obſervance an edle | 


Ar“ Quilacara, in the Province of 1 how colebrata a rt of 1 in 
twelve Vears. At this ſolemn Feſtival the Raia of 2uilacara erects a Scaffold, which he af- 
cends, and after a formal Ablution, and at the Cloſe of ſome particular Prayers fuitable to 
the awful Occaſion, offers himſelf up a willing Sacrifice to the Gods. In the firſt Place he 
cuts his Noſe off, and then his Lips and Ears, and preſents them to his Idols. At laſt, to 
cloſe the Ceremony, he cuts his Throat. The Cryers of Amock, of whom frequent Men- 
tion is made in the Voyages to the Indies, may very properly be ranged amongſt the Num- 
ber of voluntary Devotees; and. with equal Propriety, the Penitents of Narſingue, who, 
on certain ſolemn Feſtivals, affect to appear as Criminals, with their Hands bound behind 
them, and their Bodies pierced with Darts, and preſent themſelves, in this fantaſtic State of 

Humiliation, before their Idols. The moſt zealous of theſe voluntary Martyrs take a Knife, 
ſharpened on purpoſe for the ſolemn Occaſion, and cut off their Fleſh hy Piece-meal ; ; each 
of them uſing at the ſame Time this ſhort Form of Sacrifice ; Thus do T mortify myſelf for the 
Sake of God: And when the Neath of the hleeding Saint draws near, in his laſt Moments he 
| concludes the Solemnity with the Uſe of this other ſhort Form: Our of Love ro ee, O my 

God, do T offer up my Life a chearful Sacrifice. The Aſhes of ſuch a glorious yr are 
immediately conſecrated, and the Devotees look upon them as infallible Preſervatives 
againſt the various Calamities which are incident to human Nature. In ſhort, were we fond 
of ſhewing our Learning, and expatiating on this Topick, we could produce Inſtances of 
ſome Devotees amongſt the ancient Gauls, who ated in ſome Conformity at leaſt with the 
Cryers of Amock amongſt the Indians. Such were the * Soldures, or Soldurii, who would 
frequently ſacrifice their Lives out of Loyalty to their Kings, or any other Perſons whaſe 
Rights and Privileges they had engaged themſelves in Honour to defend. There was Cer- 
tain Gauliſh Cavaliers, called Ambacti, who acted in the fame Manner. But all we can 
fay in their Favour is, that theſe Gauls, like the Cryers of Amock, were ready to hy down 
their Lives only . Occaſions which appeared of the laſt Importance. 


Every Pagod is famous for ſome particular Miracle, or ſome —— 1 &c: 
of which their Legends abound with a thouſand remarkable Inſtances for the Conſolation 
of their Votaries, and their Improvement in all moral Virtues. The Caſe is the very fame 

with theſe, as with all other Zealots WHO, One! is for 1 1 and WEE for 
* Purchas, ibid. 
b Taken from Purchas, 


© Extracts of Voyages in urchas. 
4 Ceſar, Lib, iii. c. 22. and ib. vi. c. 13. 
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Vino. A Bramin takes the Handkerchiefs, or any * other Thing of the like Nature 
which they put into his Hands, and gently ſtrokes the God with them, whoſe Prieſt he is, 
and then returns them to the proper Owners. No doubt but they have a very ſtrong Faith, 
As to the Proceſſions which the Indians make in Honour to their Gods, their Cuſtoms 
are well known in many Parts of Europe; the Ceremony, for Inſtance, of the Litter, in 
which their God is ſeated, whom they thus ſolemnly expoſe to public View ; their port- 
able Altar, peculiarly appropriated to theſe extraordinary Occaſions, the Flowers with 
which they ſtrew the Way before the Idol, and the Incenſe and Perfumes which they 
burn to his Honour; not to mention the loud Cries of theſe Devotees, their cjaculatory 
Prayers, their enthuſiaſtic Geſtures, their bitter Groans, andreligious Tranſports ; all which 
are too often the Reſults of Cuſtom, Prejudice, and Education, whoſe heavy Yoke the 
Chriſtian World groans under to this very Day. Thus Truth and Falſhood go Hand-in- 
Hand together. As the Deity moves forwards, ſeveral of his Attendants refreſh him 
with Fans made for that Purpoſe of the Plumes of Pan. The Handles of theſe Fans 
are covered over with Plates of Gold or Silver, and are about ſeven or eight Foot long. 
The Uſe of theſe Fans is to prevent the Flies from ſettling on the Idol's Face; and fince 
tis look'd upon as a' peculiar Honour to be near enough to fan the God, they are ſo com- 
plaiſant as to lift one another up on that ſolemn Occaſion; a Favour however conferr d 
on none but Perſons of the firſt Rank. Some Perſons, very probably, may imagine no 
ſuch Cuſtom was ever uſed in Europe; I ſhall therefore quote a Paſſage here from Taver- 
mer for their Amuſement, as well as better Information. I have ſeen, fays he, in Saxony 
and fome other Parts of Germany, whilſt the Miniſter has been preaching the Funeral 
<c Sermon, the Friends of the Deceaſed that ftood round the Corpſe, which lay on an 


open Bier, fan him all the Time (it being then ſultry hot) to drive away the Flies that 
2 Nn on his Face. 


Tur Bromins foretel the approaching Eclipſes, that the Indians may 130 timely No- 
ice, and be prepared for the due Performance of ſuch Devotions as are requiſite on thoſe 
extraordinary Occaſions. I ſhall take the Liberty to quote Tavernier again on this Subject. 
On the ſecond of Fuh, ſays he, in the Year 1666, exactly at one o Clock in the Aﬀeer- | 
noon, the Sun was in Eclipſe. There was a prodigious Concourſe of People, who 
flocked from all Parte an chat Occaſion, to waſh themſelves in the Ganges. Their Ablu- 
tions commenced. three Days before the Eclipſe. During theſe three Days, they Prepare 
a great Variety of Dainties compoſed of Rice, Milk, and Sweet-Meats, for the particu- 
lar Entertainment of the Fiſh- and Crocadiles that frequent that River. This Banquet 
is thrown into the Current when theſe Bramins give the Watch-Word, who are fully 
appriſed of the proper Time. Whatever Eclipſe it be, whether of the Sun or the 
Moon, as ſoon as ever it begins, theſe Idolaters break all their Earthen Ware in general. 
The Bramins conſult their Books to find out the propitious Hour for the Performance of 
this Ceremony. When tis actually come, they direct the People to throw their Of- 
ferings i into the River, and at the fame Time make a moſt hideous Noiſe with their little 
Bells, Drums, and other Inſtruments which they claſh one againſt another with all their 
Mi ight. As ſoon as their Oblations are ſunk into the River, the MAIER themſelves plunge 
into it, and rub and waſh, till the Eclipſe is over. 


IT. Hans, who ſtand on the Shore, wipe the Bodies of the Devotees as they come 
out, and give them a Piece of dry Linnen, which they wrap round about their Waiſt, 
After chis, they are invited to fit down in ſome convenient Place, where ſuch as are 
the £6 ads and moſt ſubſtantial amongſt them, have provided Rice, and other proper 
Refreſhments. Theſe Bramins conſecrate with Cows-dung a little ſquare Spot of Ground 


* See the Supplement, &c. in the preceding Vol. p. 
o Sec Purchas, Bernier, Ovington, Tavernier, &c. 
... * Tavervier, Lib. iii. of his Voyages. 5 


— 
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on which chey ſit, having firſt with the utmoſt Precaution examined it, and found that 
no Manner of Inſect was creeping upon it. On this conſecrated Spot they caſt a Variety | 
of Figures, every one of which they cover with a little Cows-dung; and two or three. 
little Sticks, which they rub very well, leſt any Reptile ſhould lodge upon them. Kt 
theſe Sticks they ftrow Rice, Herbs, Roots, and other Things of the like Nature; 
which they add a ſmall Quantity of Butter, All Things thus prepared, they ſet ag 
to the Wood. As it burns, they make their Obſervations on the Flames, and from 
their various Agitations form their Predictions of the enſuing Harveſt. Theſe Circum- 


ances laſt mentioned have ſome Reference to ſeveral Particulars, which, on the Credit | 
of Fryer, we ſhall relate more at large hereafter. 


. Tais extraordinary Feſtival ; is obſerved out of a religious Regard to his afflicted Sun; 
which they imagine to be in exquiſite Torture during the Time of its Eclipſe. A cer- 
tain * DEIITA, or Dragon (according to the ſacred Writings of the Bramins) at that 
critical Juncture vigorouſly attacks the Sun, and obſcures his Light. They uſe their 
utmoſt Efforts therefore to deliver him out of the Paws of his Adverſary, from a Mo- 
tive of pure Affection and Gratitude to him, for the peculiar Bleſſings he confers on 
them, and his diffuſive Goodneſs to all Mankind. This Deliverance, they conceive, 
can be accompliſhed no other Way than by Purifications, Prayers, Acts of Charity, &c. 
The Deſcription which Bernier gives us of their Ablutions, which he was an Eye-Wit- 
neſs of in Gemna, correſponds in a great Meaſure with that of Tavernier. To avoid 
Tautology, we refer our Readers to what has been ſaid on this Topick in Page and 

of the Supplement in the preceding Volume. It would be needleſs, we preſume; 
to enlarge here on the Agreement of the antient Idolaters with the modern Indians in 
this Particular ; we ſhall only make this curſory Remark here, that notwithſtanding the 
better Information and Learning of the Europeans, they themſelves have not totally con- 
quer'd theſe ſuperſtitious Terrors of the Heathens. In the remarkable Eclipſe which 
« happened in the Year 1654, fays Bernier, the People were ſeized with ſuch a panick 
e Fear, that ſome bought up a phyſical Antidote againſt the malignant Influences of the 
ce Eclipſe; others ran down into their Vaults, and ſhut themſelves up in the darkeſt 


« Cloſets ; whilſt others fled to their Churches for Sanctuary. This he compares with 
another which he ſaw at Debi, in the Year 1006. We our folyes have ſeen ſomething very 


much like it in that remarkable Eclipſe of 1706. As the Sun was at that Time totally 
darkened for near the Space of fifteen Minutes, ſeveral Chriſtians were as much terrified 
as ever the Gentiles were. This Phænomenon, though not at all ſupernatural, created 

a Variety of ſuperſtitious Speculations. The * Sun of France was compared on this Oc- 
caſion to that diſtreſſed Orb of Light. Both were in Eclipſe at the ame Time; and 
the raiſing of the Siege at Barcelona happened exactly at this fatal Juncture. What a 
ſecret Satisfaction muſt this extraordinary Occurrence needs give to the Wits of Holland 
and Great Britain ! But above all, what a glorious Opportunity of Triumph was here 
for ſome certain Proteſtant Miniſters, whoſe miſguided Zeal prompted them to delight 
in Vengeance! 


Tur Indians of V, iſapour, Sc. celebrate a Sort of a Country Wake after ſuch a 
particular Manner, that the Deſcription of it, we imagine, will be no difagreeable Amuſe- 
ment ©. At Seed-time the Bramins meet, and beſtow their formal Benediction on the 
Fields in the following Manner : They lop off all the Branches of one of their largeſt 


© Bernier, Tom. ii. of his Voyages to Hegul. Father Aſauduit in his Accel, tells us, 25 the Wide who were | 
with Child, durſt not ſtir out of Doors for fear the Deiita, or Dragon, which thus runs open-mouthed at the Sun, 
Mould devour their little Infants too, See alſo concerning the Origin of Eclipſes, Chap. xv. of the Hiſtorical Diſſer- 
tation on the Gods of the Euſt Indians in the preceding Volume. 


* Lecyis XIV, of whom the Sun was a Symbol. This Hieroglyphick has tickled the Imagination of Abundatice of 
his Enemies, and been the Subject of their Cenſure and Ridicule. 
© Fryer in his Voyage to the Indies, written in Engli . 


Vor. IV. * Trees 
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Trees (thoſe at the Top only excepted) and then bear it upon their Shoulders with loud 

Acclamations, which indeed always accompany ſuch like rural Devotions. The Bramins 
in this Proceſſion march directly before the Bearers, and fer the Tune to ſome proper 
Hymn which is compoſed for this ſolemn Occaſion. They ſing all the Way they go, 
till they come to the Entrance of ſome Pagod, and as ſoon as they are got within the 
Verge of the Green where the ſacred Temple ſtands, they reſt one End of the Tree 
upon the Ground before the Porch of the Paged, making their Salam, that is, their re- 
ligious Salutation at the ſame Time. After this, they take up the Tree again with as 
loud Acclamations as before. This Ceremony is thrice repeated, and at every Shout they 
march either round the Pagod, or the Green. After this the Arch-Bramin digs a Hole 
in the Ground, and pours into it either ſome conſecrated Cows-Urine, or ſome Water 
brought from the Ganges, but which indeed we are at ſome loſs to know, our Author 
having left this material Circumſtance undetermined. This Tree, half ſtript of its 
Leaves, is fixed in the Ground, and adorned with Flags and Streamers. After this, 
they bind ſeveral Whiſps of Straw round about ir, and ſet them on Fire. The Arch- 
Bramin obſerves with. the utmoſt Attention the various Agitations of the Flame, and 
from thence forms his Judgment of future Events, and gives his Benedictions accordingly, 
which are always accompanied with ſome Oblations of Rice and Flowers, &c. Our 


. Engliſh Author here very juſtly obſerves, that this Ceremony has ſome Affinity with the 
Ambarvalia of the antient Romans. 


TnEsx publick Acts of Devotion very naturally lead us to thoſe that are more private. 
Befides their two Faſts, which they are enjoined to keep Monthly, and which we have 
before mentioned, thoſe who are more ſtrict and devout than ordinary, always begin the 
Day with Pfalmody and Prayer. The fame Cuſtom they obſerve in all Affairs of any 
confiderable Importance. When ſeveral Artificers are jointly employed about any 
<«< Buſineſs whatſoever they fing Pſalms almoſt all the Day long, ſomeximes alternately, 
<« ſometimes fingly, and in that Caſe the others take due Care to join in the Chorus. 
The fame Cuſtom is obſerved amongſt their Watermen whilſt they are labouring at 

« the Oar. This Practice of Pfalmody might very probably owe its Origin to the Chi- 
* eſe, who not only follow it, but have tranſlated into Verſe all their moſt valuable 
« Precepts for the Improvement of the People in Virtue and good Manners.” Our 
Author might with equal Juſtice, we humbly conceive, have aſſerted, that the I ndians 
were indebted to the Chineſe for their Inſtructions how to walk, and what to eat. Bur 


the Truth of it is, theſe Ceremonies have been obſerved throughout all Ages, and in all 
_— of the World., 


Tur Greeks and Romans had their yen and divine Hymns peculiarly adapted to 
private Devotion. They pray d to their Gods, and ſung their Praiſes in their Cloſets as 
well as their Temples. They faid Grace before, and after their Meals as we do. 
But their Devotion was generally ſpeaking more Phariſaical than becomes a Chriſtian, 
The idolatrous Indians, through a miſtaken Zeal for Religion, confirmed by the Practice 
of an infinite Number of Devotees, fay their Prayers 1 in the Corners of every Street, 

upon the Houſe-tops, in the High-ways ; nay in the very Markets, and other Places 
of the moſt publick Reſort, that their Acts of Devotion may be ſeen of Men. They 
adore the Deity however, in the moſt humble and reverential Poſture imaginable. Firſt 
they kneel, then they proſtrate themſelves on the Ground, touching it ſeveral Times 
with their Forchead, and breathing forth at the ſame Time the moſt ardent and pathetic 
Ejaculations. 'Fhis they principally obſerve every Morning as ſoon as the Sun riſes, 
Page of the Suppl. Vol. preceding. 


Þ Ovington's Voyages, Tom. i. 
8 © Ovington, ubi ſup. 
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One would almoſt be tempted to imagine that Pride and Humility conſpired together to to | 1 
produce ſuch an unacoountable Medley of Devotees. 15 on 0 


Tn E Affection of the Banians for all ſorts of Beaſts in l wut doubtleß be ex⸗ 
traordinary, ſince they look on him as a Murtherer who wilfully deſtroys the moſt con- 
temptible Inſet. A noted Traveller has obſerved, that Draco and Triptolemy made a 

Law in Conformity to this religious Practice of the Banians. It is very true, Triptolemy, 
who lived in the firſt Ages of the World, would by no Means * ſuffer the Colony, over 
which he preſided, to eat any kind of Fleſh whatever; yet can any one fairly conclude + 
from thence, that this Law, like the Benevolence of the Indians, was founded on the 
Metempſychofis ? At moſt this can be only Conjecture, becauſe that great Law-giver might 
probably introduce the Doctrine of the Merempſychofis into Greece. But be that as it will, 
the wiſe Laws of Moſes, as well as theirs, ſhew a peculiar Regard for all kinds of Beaſts, 
but founded on a Principle very ratiohal and very human. On this very Principle of 
Humanity was grounded the rigorous Sentence of the © Areopagus, which condemned an 
Athenian Youth to die, for taking a barbarous Pleaſure in picking a Bird's Eyes out with 
a Pin or a Needle. But to return to the charitable Diſpoſition of the Banians. At 
every Meal * ſome Part is allotted for the Cow ; which every one knows is their darling 
Animal. Nor far from Surat there is a ſpacious Hoſpital for the Reception of all ſuch 
Beaſts as are either lame, ſick, or paſt their Labour. But they ſtill carry this benevolent 
Temper to a higher Pitch; for contiguous to this, or at leaſt not far diſtant from it, is erected 

a ſmaller Edifice for the particular Entertainment of Fleas, Bugs, &c. For the more 
agreeable Subſiſtence of theſe Inſects, they hire from Time to Time ſome poor Fellow 

to lie all Night in a Bed, provided there for that Purpoſe, to which thoſe little Animals 

naturally reſort in the dark; but firſt they bind the poor Patient, with all the Precaution 
imaginable, down to the Bed-poſts, leſt their twinging him ſhould compel him to remove 
his Quarters before Day-light. By this Indulgence and prudent Forecaſt, theſe poor 
Inſects regale themſelves on his Blood without the leaſt Interruption. Another Traveller 
reports, that the Banians when they find © themſelves over-run with Vermin, and dare 
not attempt to deſtroy them, ſend forthwith for one of their Foguis, who undertakes to 


provide for them a this own Expence. This Foguz very charitably permits them to dwell | 2 
and feed upon his own Head, or any other Part or his Body, for the Relief of his Patients. 


But we ſhall not enlarge on this Topick any longer, which ſhews too plain how Man- 


kind debaſe their rational Faculties, when they obſtinately perſiſt in complying with the 
e which naturally flow from ſuch wild and romantic Notions. 


W will now entertain our Reader with a tranſient View of the Manner of Life 
which the Proſelytes of the Banians are obliged to lead for ſix Months after their Con- 
verſion. The * Bramins enjoin them to mix Cows- dung with every Thing they eat du- 
ring this Term of their Regeneration. The uſual Quantity is about a Pound, which is 
gradually djminiſhed after the three firſt Months are expired. As, according to their Te- 
nets, this Animal has ſomething divine in its Nature, nothing, they i imagine, can be ſo 
proper as her Excrements for the Purification both of Soul and Body. How would ſome 
curious Commentators expatiate here, and compare the Nouriſhment of theſe Proſelytes 1 
with the Orders God himſelf gave to? Ezekzel, to mix Cow-dung with his daily Food? But | 


* Ovington ut ſupra, ; 


* Dit colend,, ...... paventes honorandh, . . . . . carnibus abftinendum. Theſe were the true inviolable Precepts of | 
riptolemy. | | | | | | 

© St. Real's Diſcourſe on the Uſe of Hiſtory. 

© Ovington ut ſupra. 


* In Purchas, lib. v. ch. 9. See alſo Note (d) page of the Catches of Cuſtoms, c. in a the mes, þ Volume. 
ft See Page of the rn, Tom. i. the * ſame Injunction relating to a * of the IM. 
t * Chap. iv. | 
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let us ſee what Affinity theſe Ideas of the Bramins have with the natural Qualities of Cow: 
dung. Phyſicians aſſure us, that tis an excellent Anti-ſcorbutick, and makes the Skin 
look exceeding white. A myſtical Bramin no doubt, from ſuch innate Properties as 
_ theſe, would find every Thing requiſite to expreſs or repreſent a ſpiritual Purification. 
But we proceed to their other Cuſtoms. 85 


Several other CusTomMs peculiar to theſe PEOPLE: 


A LE theEaſtern Nations, but more particularly the Natives of the Empire of Mogul, 
affect to change their Names. When any Indian, ſays an Engliſh * Hiſtorian, is ſo 
fortunate as to bea Favourite with his Prince, and his imperial Majeſty has Royal Inten- 
tions to promote him to ſome Poſt of peculiar Truſt and Honour, he confers on him 
ſome new Title of Diſtinction. This Cuſtom is doubtleſs of antient Date; ſince we 
find ſundry Inſtances of it in the facred Scriptures: This might very probably owe its 
Origin to the pompous Sirnames which were generally beſtowed on the Grecian and 
Roman Worthies. This Term of Diſtinction always denoted either ſome particular good 
Quality which render'd the Perſon a proper Object of his Prince's Favour and Indulgence, 
or ſome heroic Atchievement ſucceſsfully executed for the Service of his Country. Some- 
times Perſons initiated into the Rights and Ceremonies of their Religion would change 
their Names: And tis very probable, that the new Name ſpoken of in the Revelation of 
St. Fobn, refers to this particular Cuſtom. To this likewiſe we may have Recourſe if 
we will account properly for the Pope's aſſuming a new Name at his firſt Advancement 
to the Chair. The Indians who have received fuch a new Name conceal, with the 
utmoſt Precaution, that which they had before, leſt their Enemies ſhould maliciouſly 
make uſe of it to their Diſadvantage. TD, h 


Tur Payment of an exceſſive Homage, next to Adoration itſelf, to their Princes and 
prime Miniſters, is another Cuſtom, of which we have Variety of Inſtances amongſt the an- 
tient Eaſtern Nations. In their Salutation of the Emperor of Mogul, they firſt lay their Hand 
upon the Ground; then clap the ſame Hand upon their Breaſt, and laſtly, to cloſe the 
Ceremony, lift it over their Heads : This they gradually repeat three Times in their 
awful Approaches to his Imperial Majeſty. The Chineſe proſtrate themſelves nine Times 
ſucceſſively before their Emperors ; and in ſhort, Proſtration is a Teſtimony of Sub- 
miſſion and Reſpe& which is almoſt univerſally paid to the Eaftern Princes. Whenever 
any Subject preſumes to ſpeak to them, 'tis at that awful Diſtance, and in ſuch exalted 
Terms as, amongſt us, would be deem'd blaſphemous, and improper on any Occaſion 
to be uſed, but in our moſt ſolemn Addreſſes to the ſupreme Being. However, we our- 
ſelves comply with ſome Cuſtoms of much the fame Import; we give our Chriſtian 
Princes the Titles of Majeſty, Sacred Majeſty, Holineſs, Excellence, Eminence, &c. which, 
to ſpeak impartially, are almoſt equivalent to theirs. Nothing, in ſhort, comes ſo near 
the Proftraton of the Eaſtern People before their Monarchs, as that Cuſtom now in 
Vogue, of ſerving the Kings of Great Britain on the Knee. | 


Tu Banians never take an Oath but with the utmoſt Reluctance. They look upon 
the Obligation as ſuch a Diſgrace, that, we are aſſured, ſome of them will ſooner loſe 
their Cauſe, than comply with it even in a Court of Judicature. Whenever Neceſſity 
compels them to it, they lay both their Hands in the moſt folemn Manner on the Back 


of a Cow, and begin in the Form following: May I tafte the Fleſh of this conſecrated 


| 2 Ovington, Tom. i. of his Voyages. 
| Þ Ovington, ubi ſup. 
3 Creature 
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Creature, ½ &c. The Method of taking an Oath amongſt- the Gentiles in the King- 


dom of Decan is vaſtly different. Such as are ſworn are encloſed in a Circle made with 
Aſhes, ſome ſmall Part whereof is ſtrewed over their Heads; one Hand is laid on their 
Foreheads, the other on their Breaſts, and in this Attitude they ſwear by their Gods, 
| Theſe People's Oaths, at leſt Travellers tell us fo, never deviate from the Truth; 


Tuls dennis Cow, this Creature, thus looked on as ſacred by the Bunk, was for- 
merly the firſt Object that was recommended to the Favour and Indulgence of fuch as 
had the Honour to be created Nairos, or Noblemen by the Indian Kings; the next were 
their Bramins. On their Creation the Prince embraced them with this ſolemn Injundtion ; ; 
b Love the Cows and the Bramins, 


Trxsz Nairos have peculiar Privileges. Though they never © marry indeed, yet to re- 
compence that Misfortune, they have a Right to demand the 44% Favour from any Maid or 
Wife whatever, when it ſuits with their Inclination. No Body, not even the Husband, 

| Interrupts their private Interviews; but on the contrary, the good Man, as a Teſtimony of 


his Satisfaction, and in Gratitude for the Honour done him, ſtands Centinel himſelf till he 
| Nairo thinks proper to depart. | 


Bur to prevent all Interruptions in ſuch amorous Interviews, they leave their Arms at 
the Door, which is a ſufficient Signal, that no one, on Pain of Diſpleaſure, muſt enter 
the Houſe whilſt tis honoured with a Viſit from fo great a Gueſt. Some Hiſtorians tell 
us, that the Spaniards indulge their Wives much after the ſame Manner, and never pre- 
ſume to enter their private Apartments, in caſe they find at the Door the'Sandals of ſome 
reverend Father, imagining, like good Chriſtians, that at ſuch a Time they are at 
their Devotions, and that the Man of God is either giving her ghoſtly Advice, or 
liſt' ning with Attention to her Repentance, and free Confeſſion of all her Sins. When 
any Nairo goes abroad, all Perſons of what Denomination ſoever, are obliged to make way for 
him; for ſhould any one, however diſtinguiſhed, ſo much as touch the Hem of his Garment, 
tis deemed a Pollution; and an Impurity even thus accidentally contracted, excludes Bim 


from the Society of his Peers, or Fellow Nairos, till he has performed the Ablution re- 
quiſite on ſuch a Misfortune, according to the Rites of their Religion. 


TE Indian Idolaters, when any Perſon yawns, ſnap their Fingers, and with a peculiar 
Warmth and Affection repeat three Times ſucceſſively the Term GIxAxAMI; that is, 
Remember Narami. This Narami was an Indian Saint. The Indians. believe, that by 


this ſnapping their Fingers, they ſecure the Perſon yawning from the prevailing Power 
of all evil Spirits. When any Perſon in Company happens to ſneeze, they compliment 
him with their formal Bleſſing, juſt as the Europeans do; and very probably they bor- 
rowed this Cuſtom from them. The antient Greeks look'd on Sneezi ing as ſomething 
ominous and preternatural, and thereon pretended to ground their Predictions. When an 
one accidentally ſneez d in their Preſence, they © uſed ſome formal Act of Adoration ; 

which gave ſome antient Chriſtian Writers an Opportunity to charge them with the idola- 
trous Worſhip even of ſo common an Incident. Thus we ſee how the blind Zeal of a 
bigotted Author will ſometimes aggravate the Errors of his Anta goniſts. How many 
heretical Not otions, how many unintelligible Controverſies owe their Ri to this religious 
_ Phrenzy ? ... . The Idea which the * Siameſe have of Sneezing i is peculiarly wild and ro- 
mantic, an for the Reader's Amuſement, we refer 12280 to oe en below. 


Extracts from Purchas and 8 

> Sce Supplement to the preceding Volume, p. 
© Extracts from the Voyages of Purchas. 

4 Tavernier, I. iii. of his Voyages. 

© Vide Beverovicium in Epiſtolicis Qua ſtionibus. 


f Father Tachard aſſures us, Lib. v. of his Voyages, that the Stameſe imagine the ſupreme Judge'of Hell is canals | 
minuting into a Memorandum-Book, kept for that Purpoſe, the Lives and heh of al Mankind, When he turns to 
the Title Page of any particular Perſon's Life, the Page ſneezes. And we, as they ſay, here on Earth'ſymparherical- 


ly ſneeze york it. And from hence aroſe the Cuſtom of wiſhing long Life and RE to the ONEEZET, 
Vor. IV F 


THEY 
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Tnxy have another Cuſtom which is whimſical enough, but very advantageous to 
the Prieſts. - When a Gentile has had the Misfortune to loſe any Thing conſiderable, he 


zs obliged to pay the full Value of it to the Arch-Bramin. This Cuſtom, partly reli. 
gious, and partly political, may probably be eſtabliſhed on a very laudable and ſolid Prin- 


ciple. In this Light we would conſider it as a reaſonable Fine, or Amerciament on all 
ſuch Perſons as are negligent and careleſs of their own Properties; and we are further 
informed, that in caſe the unfortunate Party is obſtinate, and refuſes to make this public 
Acknowledgment, he is expelled their Aſſemblies, and n with all the Marks of 
ee and W er N 


THERE is no Chaſtiſement amongſt the Banians deem'd ſo diſgraceful as that of 1 be 
ing ſtruck with a Slipper; which is faid to be * a Return generally made when an Af- 
front is received from any of thoſe Gentlemen. The Perſon offended pulls off his 
Slipper, and ſpitting on the Sole, ſtrikes the Aggreſſor. This, in their Opinion, is a 
more ſhameful Retaliation than ſpitting in their Faces, or beſmearing them with Dirt. 
A Reſentment that carries the higheſt Mark of Diſdain along with it, is always look'd 
on as the groſſeſt Affront. Tis the very fame with reſpect to criminal Puniſhments. 
This Notion is univerſal; but the Impreſſions which thoſe Puniſhments make are 
ſtronger or weaker, according to the Cuſtom of each Country. Thus, for Inſtance, 
Hanging is reckoned a more ignominious Death in France than it is in England: And fo 
amongſt us, to ſtrike an Adverſary on the Face, is no more than a manly Reſentmenr, 
and a Mark of Diſtaſt; but en is a Declaration that he is 6 SR 


n of Diſdain. 


Of the Pars ck. and ASTROLOGY of the INDIANS. 


NOUGH has already been faid in the preceding Volume concerning the Theo- 
logy of the Bramins : we ſhall now entertain our Readers with a ſhort Account of 
their Knowledge in Phyſick and Aſtronomy, They who practiſe as Phyſicians, pay 
an annual Stipend to the Sc of which they are Members; becauſe this Profeſſion is 


both foreign to their Eſtabliſhment, and very advantageous. They have @ peculiar 


Method in giving their Judgment on a Parient's Malady by the Inſpection of his Urine, 


which is principally directed by the Afiſtance of an Oil; one Drop whereof they pour 
into the Urine. If che Oil finks to che Bottom, tis an infallible Symptom with 
them, that the Diſtemper i is mortal; if it immediately ſpreads itſelf upon the Surface, 


tis likely to grow more virulent ; but in caſe it diffuſes itſelf by low Degrees, they 


think the Diſtemper is abated. Abſtinence and cooling Cordials are their uſual Pre- 


ſcrip tions; the latter ſtrengthens the Stomach, weakened by exceſſive Heats ; the former 


ole the Wood, and retards the, too precipitant Ane of the Spirits. 


: * — rag that the * | Phyſicians have no manner of regard to the Age 


ce. Conſtitution of their Patients, but preſcribe alike to all who are afflicted with the 
ame Diſtemper : That all internal Cures are effected by Simples, exterior by Friction. 
They have Ointments compoſed of Sanders, Saffron, and ſuch like Ingredients ; amongſt 
which the Gentiles mix a large Quantity of the Aſhes of burnt Cow-dung. After they have 
given their Cows Rice in the Husk, they examine their Excrements the firſt Opportunity, 
and carefully collect all ſuch Grains as they find have been evacuated whole. Theſe 


2 Tavernier, uli ſup. _ 

* -Ovingtoti, uli ſp. i ad 560 
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Grains thus purified are dried, and then preſcribed to their Patients, not only 48 a 


ſovereign Medicine, but a facred Charm, which will contribute very much to their 
ſpiritual Welfare, as well as their Recovery. Enough, I preſume, has now been laid 
of a Science, which is mentioned here only as an Appurtenance to their Religion and 
Prieſthood, being practiſed after the fame Manner as in the Veſt Indies, and ſome Parts 
of our Hemiſphere. e bat eee e ac. 15 | 467 


So People pretend to have inconteſtible Proofs of their profound Skill in the myſz 
rerious Science of Aſtrology ; which they ſupport by particular Inſtances; but, fays 
our Engliſh Traveller, we can have no adequate Idea of it, without ſuppoſing that they 
receive their Intelligence from the intimate Converſe which they have with ſome fas 
miliar Spirit. 31 8 e TH, e SW 


LES 


The CEREMONIES of ſome particular INDIAN KINds. 


"HE * Samorin of Calicut is always a Deſcendant from the Bramins. On his 
firſt Acceſſion to the Throne, he is obliged to abſtain from Fleſh and Fiſh fot 
a certain Seaſon. This Abſtinence is comply'd with, no doubt, out of a religious 
Principle. During this Penance, he is permitted to take no Refreſhment” but once a 


Day; and even then, no Perſon whatever has the Privilege to ſee him eat. He is 


under an indiſpenſable Obligation not to pare his Nails, or cut his Hair, and every 
Day to fay a certain Form of Prayer fuitable to the Occafion. Upon theſe Terms the 
new King holds his Title. By theſe Acts of Humiliation we may reafonably con- 
clude, that they look on Self-Denial as abſolutely neceſſary for thoſe who aſcend the 
Throne. To render his Mortification ſtill more conſpicuous (if it may with Propriety 
be termed fo, for ſo nice a Circumſtance will admit of various Speculations) he ſuf- 
fers his Royal Conſort to be careſs'd the firſt Night by his Head-Bramin : This in- 
deed is ſuch an Act of Condeſcenſion, which do new-married Subject, in any other 


4k 4 — ö 2 AS. TO 3 „ ARIES: Y 8 | 
Country, would, on any advantageous Terms whatever, be prevail'd on to comply with. 


After ſeveral Years thus ſpent in Abſtinence, the Frince anemiftes the People together, 


and invites them to a magnificent Banquet, and at the fame Time makes large Diftri- 


butions of his Royal Bounty. His Wives, who are very numerous, preſent him at 
this Feſtival, with large Wax-Tapers which have been conſecrated, and made uſe of 
in the Preſence of their Idols. Tis at cheſe Ceremonies that the People eſtabliſh their 


© T <-> 


poſe, Neither the Prince himſelf, nor his Nairos, are permitted to eat any kind of 


Meat without the Bramins Permiſſſon. 


o This is partly an Extract from Herbert, who has copied almoſt every Thing that he has ſaid relating to the /x- 
dies from Spaniſh Authors. As an Evidence of the Truth of this Aſſertion, the Reader is defired to compare Herber 
with the Spaniſb Extracts in Purchas. Fn bY > 
. © Extrafts of Voyages in Pwrchas. 
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- By an eſtabliſhed Law of this Realm, the Prince is obliged to abdicate whenever 
the * Prieſt of the Idol of Calicut happens to die, and to officiate in his Stead. Tis 


a Law unalterable, that the Prince, thus devoted to the Prieſthood, ſhall, nolens _ 
quit the Throne, and attend the Altar, 


Tur Interment of their Kings 3 is attended with the following Solemnities. Their 
deep Mourning conſiſts in ſhaving their Heads, faſting, and abſtaining from Betel for 
thirteen Days together, which is the uſual Term of the Interregnum; during which, the 
Subjects have free Liberty to ſpeak their Sentiments, to draw the Character, to recom- 
mend the Virtues, and expoſe the Vices of the Prince who is next to fill the Throne. 
One may reaſonably ſuppoſe, however, that Policy, Fear, and Flattery reign here, as 
well as in other States. We ſhould not be too much prejudiced in Favour of ſuch ſpe- 
cious Laws as theſe. Some Objects viewed at a Diſtance, ſtrike the Eye in the moſt 
agreeable Manner, but have a quite different Effect when drawn nearer, and expoſed in 
a clearer and more glaring Light. They then dazzle, and caſt a Miſt before the Eyes of 
the Underſtanding. Were we to form a Judgment of the Happineſs of a People, from 
the public Grant of ſuch Privileges as theſe, none ſurely would be accounted ſuch free 
Subjects as the Malabars; and yet in fact, no Nation under the Sun lives in greater Sla- 
very. At the Cloſe of this Interregnum, his Majeſty takes a ſolemn Oath to maintain the 
Laws of the Realm, to diſcharge his Predeceſſor's Debts, to make Repriſals on the Ene- 
my, and avenge his Country's Wrongs. Theſe Articles are fworn to with a Sword 
in his Left Hand, and a lighted Wax-Taper, with a Gold Ring round about it, in 
the other. After this, he puts two of his Fingers upon the Ring. This is his Coro- 
nation Oath: Then ſome Grains of Rice are ſcatter'd upon his Head, and a ſhort Form 
of Prayer at the fame Time is made uſe of, adapted to the folemn Occafion. After 
the Coronation, the Peers of the Realm take the,Oaths of Allegiance, holding the Wax- 
TIO is th ns Manner ve be Majeſty did before them. 


1 MARK1AG Rives and CEREMONIES. 


HE Bramins —_ very young, to obviate all Suſpicions of the leaſt Impurity : For 
tis much more laudable and decent, in their Opinion, to converſe with a Wife 
| whilſt both are in a State of Innocence, than to defer it to a maturer Age, when the Paſſions 
are predominant, and rob the Soul of her native Purity. A familiar Cohabiration with the 
ſoft Sex ſo young, which is wholly dependent on the Approbation and Contrivance of 
the Parents, would in other Countries be deem'd an Inlet to Adultery. Tavernier however, 
| denies chat it has any fuch unhappy Effect amongſt the Indians. Adultery, he aſſures 
us, is a Vice which they are ſeldom guilry of, and which they generally abhor, as 
much as che moſt flagrant Crimes. Tis for the Prevention of this Inconvenience, ſayͤs 
the Game ® Author, that Parents marry their Children ſo very young. Ovington ſeems 
to be of Opinion, chat chis Love, kindled fo ſoon in the Breaſts of a youthful Couple, is 
the Reaſon why the Women fo voluntarily caſt themſelves into the conſuming Flames 
with their deceaſed Husbands. Suppoſe this Aſſertion to be juſt, it will hold fo only on 
the Woman's Side; for the Indian Husbands are never fuch Dorards as to deſpair. 


We have tranflated it thus, ſappoſing this Idol to be Dewmo, w who, though mangled and disfigur'd by the Mo- 
derns, is, according to the antient Spaniſp Accounts, the ſupreme Object of the Calicutians Adoration. This Deum 
is the Devil, The ſupreme Being has given this Demon, as the Indians imagine, an arbitrary Power over the World. 
"Tis he alone, they think, who * e be COR E and who rewards Mankind according to 
, > Ne tangia ludent, S.. Juv. day. v. 

c Voyages, Tom. it. hs: 
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Trovecn the Men have the Privilege indeed of a Pluralicy of Wives i ; yet, if we may 
credit a certain Traveller *, they very ſeldom make uſe of their Prerogative, but for the 
moſt part content heniſclves with one. They are fully perſuaded, that the tranſient 
Pleaſures which attend the Enjoyment of ſeveral Wives, would never attone for the 
conſtant Anxieties of Mind which they would create. They have ſo much good Conduct as 
to deny themſelves the Gratification of a momentary Joy, rather than expoſe themſelves 
to the ill. Conſequences which too naturally attend it, In ſhort, if one Wife's Tongue alone 
can ſometimes fill the Houſe with Thunder, what an infernal Noiſe muſt he have about 
his Ears, that is wedded to five or ſix, or mote ? A very ingenious Banianuſed frequent- 
| ly to exclaim againſt the Folly and ill Conduct of thoſe Men who marry'd more Wives 
than one: For perpetual, reſtleſs Jealouſies are the natural Reſults of divided Love. If, 
fays he, you are kind and indulgent to one, 'the other preſently repines, and thinks het- 
ſelf neglected and deſpiſed. Complaints. of this Nature diſtract a Man's Thoughts, * 
never ſuffer him to enjoy one Moment's Quiet. | 


Tas antient Britons had one peculiar Cuſtom, which no Nadin, b FEY or ci- 
viliz'd, ever obſerved beſides themſelves. Every Man marry'd one Wife, which was al- 
ways look'd upon as his ſole Right and Property; - but at the ſame Time five or fix inti- | 
mate Acquaintance would join with him in © Copartnerſhip. Upon this Footing, the 
good Woman acted in the Capacity of a neceſſary Piece of Houſhold-ſtuff, which 1 was 
made uſe of promiſcuouſly, as Occaſion offered, like a Bed, Table, or Chair, oY the firſt 
Proprietor to whom ſhe came to Hand. 3 


Tur Nairo-Women, according to che 25 Author, have on the contrary a peculiar 
Veneration for Marriage; they look upon it as a ſacred Inſtitution, and a State ſo ab- 
ſolutely requiſite to be entered into in this Life, that they who die Virgins are excluded, 
in their Opinion, from the Joys of Paradiſe. The ſingle Women amongſt the antient 
Jeus concealed their Inclinations for Matrimony with another Pretence, as plauſible 
at leaſt as the former, which was the Propagation of their own People, and their own 
Religion. The Ideas of being the ele& People of God, and their Religion an imme- 
diate Revelation from Heaven, were irreſiſtible Impreſſions, and doubtleſs an undeniable 
Juſtification of the warm Deſires of theſe virtuous Virgins: The fair Sex amongſt the 
' Chriſtians retain ſome part of this agreeable Idea; for eie a formal Phraſe amongſt them; 
that the Number of the Elect muſt | be war's ard and chis f is e ee to the 5 
Bleſſings of a numerous Iſſue. 


punch As in his Extra of * as deſcribes hi Martiage' Rites which a are nt 
by the People on the Coaſt of the Benares in the following Manner: The young Lover 
and his Miſtreſs, attended by a Bramin, a Cow and a Calf, repair to the Banks of the 
Ganges, and go down into the River all together. The Bramin is preſented: with a Piece 
of fine white Cloth, of about ten or twelve Ells i in Length, and a Basket-full of va- 
rious Things of Value. The Bramin firſt ſpreads the Cloth all over the Cow; 
then takes her Tail in his Hand, and pronounces a ſet Form of Words. The Patties 
likewiſe, who are thus to be joined in holy Wedlock, lay hold of her Tail with one 
Hand, bur are ſo commodiouſly placed, that the Man at the ſame Time joins his Hand 
with the Bramin, and the Woman with her Husband ; afterwards they pour forme Wa- 
ter upon the Cow's Tail, in ſuch a Manner that it ſhall fall into their Hands. When this 
n is eee che Bramin ties the Extremities 'of the Bande and d Bridegroom $ IOW 


» Ovington abi in. x 
He ought at leaſt to have 3 the Ille of cle, See the Note hard by. _ 
wok Herbert ſays, the Indians of Calicut frequently exchange Wives with their Friends and Ababa? : ſo that the 


Women get ſometimes ſeven or eight Husbands by the Bargain: For in 1 28 where the Path une 7 one | 


has free Liberty to walk in it at Pleaſure. | 5 
Extracts from Purchas, _ Rs DDE Ye Wer re 
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\ Garment into a Knot, as we. have already obſerved the Mexicans do. Thus joined, they 
make a furmal Proceſſion round the Cow and the Calf, and then the nuptial Solemnity is 
compleated. The Cow and the Calf are the cuſtomary Dues of the Bramin; but be- 


fore they depart, they give their Alms to the Poor; and not only gene cheir 14. 
* in n to them, make valuable Oblations on their Altars. | 


In "pions ; Parts of the Indie, the Virgins are obliged, immediately before 905 8 125 
into the State of Matrimony, to devote their Chaſtity to the Deities they worſhip. 
this Occaſion, the intended Bride is introduced by her neareſt Relations, after the moſt Dr 
Pous Manner, with vocal and inſtrumental Muſick into the Preſence of the Idol, which 
18 s commodiouſly placed for the Acceptance of thoſe ſecret Favours, which ought in 2 
tice to be W to no one but her Husband. 


HeBerT makes mention of a 3 Prieſt and Superior of a certain Pagod, to 
which the Virgins flock'd, and made a Free-will Offering of their Chaſtity. The Prieſt 
was generally the Vicar, and Aſſiſtant of the Idol; but as his Years diſqualified him from 
the Fruition of ſuch amorous Oblations, he took care to diſpoſe of them to ſuch Paſſen- 
gers as were e e e he Purchaſe 


Rite GI ous Rites of bo extraordinary a Nature, with Eaſe cial on the Frailty of 
the Female Sex. What egregious Follies will not a Nation be guilty of, when they 
have the ſolemn Injunctions of their Prieſts to juſtify their Conduct? Their Virgins are 
no ſooner out of their Minority, but they devote themſelves voluntarily to the Embraces 
of their Idols, or, to PRE indeed, more Rare, of the Prieſts, who ſerve at their 


| "In the Decan, the Bridegroom, che Bride, and all their Relations ER hr gat tho 
Ground before a ſpacious. Fire, then riſe, and move in a ſolemn Manner * ſeven Times 
ſucceflively round about it, Pronouncing at the fame Time a certain Form of Words, 

| of which. no anne G7 us che ay Explicarica. | | 


jet en ny gives us a et 5 FFI 1 CE in Practice 3 
the Indian. The Evening before the Oulemmzation, the intended Bridegroom, accom- 
pany d by all his Relations, goes to his Miſtreſs 's Apartment with a Pair of large Brace- 
« « Jets of about two Fingers Diameter, but hollow within, conſiſting of two Links, and a 
« Joint, which opens in the Middle. The Bracelets are more or leſs valuable, and made 
tc either of Gold, Silver, Braſs, Tin, or Lead, according to the Circumſtances of the 
« Bridegroom. At his firſt Admiſſion, he puts a Bracelet on each Leg of bis intended 
“ Bride, to ſignify that for che future ſhe is his Captive, and that tis her Duty never 
4 to depart from him. The next Day there's a grand. Entertainment at the Bridegroom's 
« Houſe, to which all the Relations on both Sides are invited; and about Three in the 
«. Afternoon the Bride appears. Several Bramins likewiſe meet them there, and the 
4 Principal, after he has laid the Heads of the new- married Couple cloſe together, pro- 
* nounces a Certain Form of Words, and ſprinkles them at the ſame Time, all over with 
* Water. After this, a large Variety of Dainties is ſerved up, either in Diſhes, or on large 
Fig Leaves, together with ſeveral Pieces of Stuff, Linnen, &c. Then the Bramin 
« .asks: the Bridegroom whether he will not, as long as God ſhall pleaſe to proſper him, 
«© endow his Wife with all his worldly Goods, and by his Care and Induſtry, endea- 
«your to maintain her? As ſoon as he has anſwered Tes, they all ſit down to the En- 


rs. that the Bridegroom and the Bride made three Tours edkind the Fire; beute, if the Bride hap- 


pened to  befgre the Completion af the laſt, the Husband might marry again. But this we Eng moos vor 
weak and trivial Reaſon. 


> Voyage to the Indies, lib. iii. 


0 tainment 


On the RELIGION f the BAN TANs „ 1 


e tertainment provided for them; but each Gueſt eats. alas.” In PN to the „ 

« Bridegroom's Circumſtances, and the Character which he bears amongſt Perſons of Di., 
<« tinction, the Nuptials are celebrated with Grandeur and Expence. He rides on an Ele. 
* phant, his Bride in her Chariot, and the W "chat atiends them any 2 


“ Torches in their Hands. A 50 % „„ 
e Id order to grace this pompous Solemnity, he beef the Govediigh of the Place < | 
and all the Noblemen round about, who are his Friends and Acquaintance, as man 
« Elephants, and Horſes of State, as he can poſſibly procure. Theſe: are led i in cha 
“Night- time about the Streets, and other Places of the moſt publick Reſort; and at 3 
« the ſame Time there are Illuminations, Bonfires, Fire- works, and other. Demonſtra- _ 
tions of univerſal Joy. But one of the moſt extravagant Expences that attend ſome of the 
e pompous Solemnities, is the Water of the Ganges; for though the Bridegroom lives 5 
e three or four hundred Leagues diftant from that River, as the Water is deemed boly, = 
e and they drink it in Honour to the Gods, -it muſt be purchaſed. at any Rate of ſuch =» 
« Bramins as bring it from thence in earthen Jars, all varniſh'd within, which are 8 
« fill'd by the Arch-Bramin of Fagarnat himſelf, with the pureſt Pari ef chat ſacred 
« Stream, and afterwards carefully cloſed, and ſecured from Counter feits by his own 
« Signet. This coſtly Liquor is always reſerw d till the Concluſion of che Banquet. Tb 
<« more free the Bridegroom is in his Diſtribution of this ſacred Nectar amongſt bis g- 
«vial Gueſts, the more his Entertainment is eſteemed liberal, and magnißeent, The 


« Arch-Bramin impoſes a certain Tax upon every Veſſel of ow: was Waters, which 
. oftentimes amounts to 285 WN 98 of N 


* 
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Proceſſion through the Streets, as a publick Declaration * the honourable Eftate into 
which they are entering. When the Bridegroom has made his publick Tour, he pays 
his Bride a formal viſit at her own Apartment, where a Table is commodiouſly prepared 
for his Reception, and ſeats himſelf directly over-againſt her: After this, they extend 
their Hands a-croſs it, and join them in Form together. After which, the Bramin that 
attends them covers their Heads with a large fort of a Cap, which they wear for about 


a Quarter of an Hour, that is, during the Time he is engaged in pronouncing: the nup= 
tial Prayers. When that Fart of the Office is over, he dicjoine their Hands and unco- 


vers their Heads. The Ceremony thus 1674s the pre * * Wen is N : 
in ot. and other! innocent We TER 


— 


» HERBTRT ae Notice of FER oh une Ca chef Maths 
Rites, which have not hitherto been mentioned. The fame Day the Bans of Marriage are 
firſt publiſhed, the Bridegroom, adorned with a Crown on his Head, makes a formal 
Proceſſion all through the Town. The next Day the Bride is crown'd, and takes her 
Tour in the ſame public Manner. She has no Portion, and her Husband could not 
poſſibly affront her more groſly, than to make the leaſt Overtures to her Parents with 
that View. They make her only ſome valuable Preſents, conſiſting of Gold Rings and f 
precious Stones, which, as our Author 1 imagines, in ſome meaſure reſemble che antient 
Edv, or Donations, mentioned in © Homer. . che es chi is a9 de emed. 


1 11 NA 2 1 5 111 
5 8 Tom. ü. 


d Herbert allows, that the Indian Term Diaz, * i" "Or Word de W Reſiliblanth Bur the Di 
ference lies here, that the Dinah of the Iuan Brides, were Preſents made them by their own Relations; whereas the 
Eda were Preſents from their Gallantz. The far Sen in thoſe Days, it 


Tokens, and the moſt liberal Suitor was for the Generality the moſt happy and ſucceſsful. Turn to that remarkable | 
Paſſage in Antiq: Homer, publiſhed by Fiithins, and ſee what that learned Dach Critick ſays upon the Subject. 


modern Ladies are as mercenary t0 the ful, and a partial to a liberal Lover, but conceal their Incliuaions th 
more Artifice, and a better Grace. 


© Theſe Ceremonies are more accurately ſcribes in | the ble 1 the auge, of 4 Bain, Pa ah the ; 5 
preceding Volume. 
C3 | | | | 


a 2 Fire + 
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à Fire is prepat'd for that Purpoſe, and the Bridegroom ſits on one Side, and his Bride 
on the other; but they are firſt linked together with a ſilken Cord. The Fire is a lively 
Emblem of Chaſtity and ardent Affection; and the Cord, of the Marriage Union. 

There is a White Linnen Cloth laid betwixt we, which likewiſe denotes the Innocence 


and Purity of the matrimonial State. FOE at 


"Wren thaſs hieroglyphic Ceremonies are perform'd, the Bramin gives them his Be- 
| ation, as wiſhes the Bride may prove as as a Len. Then the Linnen 
Sec iv alen. „ r E s | 


Zeche Tn“ Who is very faithful, and very . in his armani aſſures us, that 
in ſome particular Places in the Indies, the Bramin performs the nuprial Ceremonies with 
two Coco-Nuts, one of which he delivers to the Bridegroom, and the other to the Bride; 
and as he is pronouncing, or reading the Marriage Benediction, oo N theſe 
Coco-Nuts, as in other Countries _ exchange the . edding-Ring. . 


As to ER Conduct relating to. their Children, thoſe Wen Fruits of the Mar- 

| tage-hedk > Tavermer gives us an Account of a Cuſtom at Bengal, which very much 
- | reſembles the Bxpofition of the Antients, and the Cafres, of which we ſhall' ſpeak more 
f fully and at large hereafter: When a new-born Babe refuſes to take the Breaſt, the Indians 
5 carry it into the Woods, and ſwaddling it up in a Linnen- Cloth, expoſe it, ſometimes 
for a whole Day together, upon the Branch of a Tree, to the Mercy of the Inſects and 
the Crows. In the Evening they take the Infant down, and clap it to the Mother's 
Breaſt again: If after this it will not fuck, they expoſe it a ſecond Time; and if after a 
third Expoſition, it obſtinately refuſes the Breaſt, they throw it with Deteſtation into the 
Ganges, as legitimate, and of infernal Breed. It would be a difficult Matter to recon- 
cile this Account with Ovington, were the Marriage Cuſtoms of Surat and Bengal as 


conformable as their Principles of Religion. 


Tus Engli 10 Traveller tells us, „That the Affection of Mothers for their Children 
is viſible betimes ; and that they doat on them even before their Birth; for whilſt 
< they are pregnant, they indulge chemſelves in every Thing they imagine will do them 
good, and art ever gay and lively, cat their Children taking Impreſſions from them, 
; W in proceſs of Time be of a ſweet and ſerene Diſpoſition, inclined to Mirth and 
Gaiety, and be perfect Strangers to that melancholy Gloom, which Grief, and the 
cc Vexations of a Mother drawing near the Time of her Travail, naturally 1 imprint on 
< the tender Mind of her unborn Infant: This Precaution, no doubt, is very prudent 
<« and praiſe-worthy ; but afterwards, both the Diet and the Climate of the Country 


c e eee 


: 8 5 'tis © true, . the * make no Scruple ro ſell and diſpoſe of their Children 

in open Market, when they become burthenſom to the Family, it may probably appear, 
A nat View, very ſhocking, and a Demonſtration that they ſhew but very little, if any 
Regard for their own Fleſh and Blood: But, if we trace this ſeemingly inhuman Cuſ- 

tom to its Original, we ſhall find upon mature Reflection, chat it is the pure Reſult of 
Fondneſs and parental Love. I would not have the Reader imagine that I would en- 
euros, by t thys Aſſertion, to advance an unjuſtifiable Paradox. 
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On the RELIGION of the BANIANS.' 256. 
do bring into the World, all drowned in Tears, and crying for Subliſtence without Re- 
lief. When chey reſign them to the Mercy of a Maſter, they procure Bread for them 
at leaſt, and they are not in a worſe Condition than Brutes, which, though ſometimes 
barbaroully treated, are notwithſtanding always provided for. In Finland and Livonia, 
they fay, tis cuſtomary for the poorer Sort of People, particularly the Peaſants, to {ell 
their Children to their Gentry. Such are the Boe: of Tyranny and fatal W 


Tun Banians, when an Rae is ten Days old, beben the Gen , of ** \ 
it a Name. For this Purpoſe, they borrow a dozen Infants of their Neighbours, and 
place them in a circular Form round a large Cloth, which is ſpread upon the Ground. 
The Bramin that officiates, puts a certain Quantity of Rice upon the Center of the 
Cloth, and the Infant then to be named upon the Rice. The Attendants, who take hold 
of the Corners of the Cloth, raiſe it from the Ground, and ſhake it to and fro fot about 
a quarter of an Hour. Having thus ſufficiently ſhaken the Infant and the Rice, the In- 
fant's Siſter, who is preſent, gives it ſuch Name as ſhe thinks proper. Two Months af- 
terwards the Infant is initiated into their Religion; that is, they carry it to a Pagod, 
where the Bramin, whoſe Office it is, ſtrews over the Head of the young Child ſome 
Shavings of Sandal, a little Camphire, Cloves, and other Spices. When this Ceremony 


is oyer, the Infant is conſtituted a W and a Member of the n which 8 
profeſs. 


A Woman, when ſhe lies in has no Converſation with any - Pad but Go Nurſe 
and no one elſe is permitted to touch her for the ten firſt Days: She has r no Hand in 
any of the Houſhold Affairs till her forty Days are fully expired. 


_ I cannoT cloſe this Subject without W one religious 3 more, which "i 
very pans, and worthy the Reader's Obſervation. * The Arch-Bramin has the Pri- 
vilege of iſſuing out his Licences for Marriage, and likewiſe of granting all Bills of 

Divorce. The Woman, however, that is divorced, has free Liberty. to marry again 
and the Seal of this Diſpenſation is imprinted with a hot Iron on her ah eee 5 


Their FUNERAL CEREMONIES. 


NE oft the moſt antient Laws eſtabliſhed amongſt the Pagan Indians is, that of their 


Wives © throwing themſelves into the Flames upon the Bodies of their deceaſed 


Husbands. Such as cowardly declin'd this public Teſtimony of their Affection and Re- 
ſpect, were formerly branded with all the Marks of Infamy and See, But at Fa 
ſent, indeed, that ſevere Law is very, ſeldom, if ever practiſed. 


THe 1 prohibit the Practice of it throughout all their 8 al the 
Chriſtians have diſcovered the Folly and Inhumanity of it to the Heathens by the Dint 
of Reaſon, There is a Variation alſo in the Cuſtom, according to the Places and Pro- 
vinces in which it is practiſed. At Biſnagar, the Widows * allow themſelves a Reprieve 
for the ſpace of two, three, and ſometimes four Months, by Way of Preparation for 
this their tragical Exit. When the Day appointed for the ſolemn Performance of the 
Ceremony is come, they are mounted very early in the Morning upon an Elephant, or 
carry'd in a fort of Sedan directly to the Grave, in which they are determined to burn 5 


* Ovington, Tom. II. All theſe Ceremonies: are ratly Arens ! in the Diſſertation on the Religion of 1 the 2 infert- 
ed in the preceding Volume. 
b Extracts from Voyages in Purchas. | 


© Ovington aſſures us, that this Cuſtom is at preſent but very ſeldom practiſed, except now and then * che Wives 


of a Raiah; and even they, ſays he, are obliged to bribe the Se, 1 his N and Conſent. * 
Extracts from Voyages in Purchas, lib. x. a. 4. 


Vor. I. 1 N dem- 
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_ cheiſelves, 0 mingle with the Aﬀhies of their FOOT Husbands, who lie A to 


. 


BY 


J and carele& Air-all over their Shoulders, and is adorned with Jewels: They hold 


* ——— 
$ 


ire they make their Proceſſion through the City, ſinging, and proclaiming aloud- with: 
| x Sheadfal Voice to the Spectators, who ſtand in Crowds to ſee them paſs, and to ſuch as 
follow thee to the Funeral Pile, that they are going to lay themſelves down by their 


te R mm 
=_ 


| N Shame and Diſgrace on on ſuch Women as cowardly ſurvive their Husbands, or from a 


Preternatural Tenderneſs and Affection, we ſhall not determine; but tis unqueſtionably 


true; that there are incredible Stories told of the Conſtancy and Reſolution of theſe In- 
diun Women. The Horror of che raging Flames appears ſo contemptible i in their Eyes, 
that one might venture almoſt to fay, they would gladly ſuffer more exquiſite Tortures, 
vo poſſible, for their Husband's Sakes. Mutius Scævola is the only Example which An- 
_ _ iquity furniſhes us with of this kind, and even that has been look'd upon as a meer Ro- 
mance... But why ſhould any one diſpute the Truth of the Story, when the Indies afford 
W 4 thouſand Inſtances of the like Nature in Favour of the weaker Sex, who are fo 
5 and inconſtant, that in one and the ſame Moment almoſt, they'll be all > Fondneſs 
8 and all Difdain ? *Tis not therefore a ſincere and unaffected conjugal Love; for were 
: © Gare Caſe, the Women of other Countries would in that reſpe& by far excel them. 
- = is Ambition, © a Thirſt after Glory, that prompts them to this Compliance. Their 
Tear has inſoparebly connected theſe two irreſiſtable Inducements with this inhuman 
Sacrifice. We ſhall, in a proper a ſubjoin another Motive, no leſs OY over 
the human Paffions. 


„ 2 


1 


rr to retum to our Deſcription :: Theſe Widows of Biſnagar are accompanied by 
- their Relations and particular Friends to the Place where the Ceremony is to be ſo- 
lemniz d, 264 Where there is a ſumptuous Entertainment prepared for them. After they 
have eat and drank as heartily as if not conſcious in the leaſt of their approaching Diſ- 
| L ſolution, they dance and ſing with the Crowd, who are aſſembled there as joyful Spec- 
a - ratars. After this, they, order their Funeral Pile, without the leaſt viſible Reluctance or 
. ä to be prepared in a ſquare Grave, contiguous to which there is an Eminence 
_ contriy'd on Purpoſe, about five or ſix Foot high. From thence they precipitate themſelves 


"Pile 78 kindled, che neareſt Relation of the Party deceaſed takes them by the Hand, and 
 conduas them ro the River Side, where being ftript of all their gawdy Attire, which 
+ . preſent to this Relation, they plunge themſelves into the Current, pronouncing at 
- the fame Time a certain Form of Words, which teſtifies, that by this Ablution they 

| ne eleanſed from all their Sins. After this Ceremony is over, they wrap themſelves up 
5 38 * 2 Piece of 2 Cloth, and joining Hands again with their Guide and Relation, they 


„ e dn eee, are of Opinion that theſe Regels Martyrs in aer to fortify themſclyes againſt 
5 the Terrors of approaching Death which all Mankind naturally ſtartle at, drink a certain Liquid which ſtupifies their 
a "dna takes away all the gloomy Ideas which their pompous Self-Sacrifice might otherwiſe create. *Tis the 
en continues he, that theſe poor deluded Women ſhould perſiſt iu/chis their heroic Reſolution, and 
— for all their Apparel, and whatever lſc they then have of Value about them are thei 


| 2 — — & mwtabile ſemper 
2 — — 3 N Jur. 
TED This has laid a N celebrated Story of the Epbeſian Matron. 


| . "209 . * fi e I — Mut. Scæv, in T. Liv. 
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— * e owl” * * 


we $+ ht #7 , 6 +" — * 


wecdde chem. They march in a pompous and triumphal Manner, deck'd in all the 
. Grandeur of a new-marry'd Bride, and crown d with Flowers: Their Hair flows in a 


ae, in cheir Left Hand, and an Arrow in their Right. In this gay At- 


Ae Hushands Sides, and to fleep for ever in their Arms. Whether this heroic * Courage 
- pimcrnds: from any artful Preparation, or the Force of a Law, which fixes a Mark of 


6 rave : But before they come to this fatal Cataſtrophe, and as ſoon as the Funeral 


from which they throw themſelves Headlong into the Fire. But 
beboir ˖ ſome Female Friend or Servant appointed for that Purpoſe, 
out a who! 4 ei of Oil upon the Victim's Body; and whilſt ſhe is addreſſing her- 
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ſelf to the Spectators, tumbles her in an inſtant into the conſuming Flames. Some- 
times this friendly Office is perform'd by a Bramin ; but very often they are endued | 
with Courage and Reſolution ſufficient to be their own Executioners. As every Victim, 
however, is not intrepid alike, for the Convenience of ſuch as are timorous, a Mat is 
e upon the Brink of the Eminence, to conceal from their Sight the Horror of the 

mes. This Ceremony concludes with Hymns of Triumph, and with Mourning, in 
Commemoration of the Victim. Whenever a Perſon of Diſtinction dies, his wedded 
Wife, and all his Concubines are burnt, in the ſame ſolemn Manner, all together. The 
Wives of ſuch as are poor and indigent are diſpatched another Way. After the Death 
of the Husband, the Widow is conducted to him, where ſhe generally finds him in $S 
ſitting Poſture ; ſhe throws herſelf immediately upon her Knees, and careſſes him with 
all the external Demonſtrations of Fondneſs and Affection: Whilſt ſhe is thus ind ulging 
herſelf either in a real or fictitious Sorrow, they are both immur'd with the utmoſt Ex- 
pedition ; and when the Walls are erected as high as their Necks, a Friend retires be- 
hind, and ſtrangles the diſconſolate Widow. 2 

Lr us ſee what Tavernier fays upon this Subject. Ab Wife who ſurvives her Hut. 
band is obliged to have her Head ſhaved, and be diveſted of all her Trinkets which ſhe 
has about her, © She throws off from her Arms and Legs the Bracelets, which her 
« Husband preſented her with before their Marriage, as a Teſtimony of her Caprivity 
and Subjection; ſpends the Remainder of her melancholy Days at home, forever after 
e unregarded though before reſpected as a Miſtreſs, and is treated with as much Indigni- 
« ty as the meaneſt Vaſſal. Tis, continues he, this deplorable Condition which makes 
« them weary of their Lives: They court the Funeral Pile, and had much rather be 
« burnt with the Bodies of their departed Husbands, than for the Reſidue of their un- 
« happy Days be the general Objects of Contempt and Ridicule.“ But the moſt pre- | 
va iling Motive is this: If they chearfully devote themſelves to the Flames, all their 
Friends and Relations come to congratulate them on thoſe ineffable Joys, which they 
are ſhortly to partake of in another World, and on the Honour which will redound 
to the whole Aſſembly by ſuch an heroic Oblation. The Prieſts aſſure them, that in 
the very Moment of their Precipitation into the F lames, even before their Souls have 
taken their Flight, Ram will reveal to them all the Secrets of a Future State, and that 
after their Souls ſhall have paſſed through a Variety of Transformarions, they ſhall at 


2 Tavernier gives us ſome other Deſcriptions of this Ceremony. In the Kingdom of Gæzerate, and i in ſome Part of 
Mogul, they erect a little Hut, about twelve Foot Square, at the Brink of a River, or near a Pond. This Hur is 
compoſed of Reeds, upon which they pour Oil, and other combuſtible Matters. The Widow ſeats herſelf in the : 
Center, with her Head reclin'd on a fort of wooden Bolfter, and her Back ſupported by a Pillar, to which one of 
the Bramins ties her faſt round the Middle, left ſhe ſhould recant at the Sight of the tremendous Flames. In this 
Attitude ſhe receives the dead Body of her Husband upon her Knees. After about half an Hour, the Bramin leaves 
+ her, and the Woman with a loud Voice directs her Friends to put Fire to the Hut. As they are kindling i it, the 
Bramins, Friends, and Relations throw more Oil into the Fire. Ax Bengal the Widow begins with waſhing herſelf in the 
Ganges, together with the Body of her deceaſed Husband. But the Women of Bengal are not the only Perſons that do ſo. 
They who live twenty Days Journey diſtant from the Current of the Ganges, go thither on this Account ; ſome 
from the very Frontiers of Boutan, always following on Foot the Bodies of their deceaſed Husbands, which are con- 
vey d in a Carriage, ind living on the Road ſo abſtemiouſly, that one would think they were inclin'd to ſtarve be- | 
fore they reach'd the Flames that ſhould conſume them. They are conducted to the Funeral Pile by the Beat of 
Drum, the Melody of Flutes, and other inftrumental Muſick. They repoſe themſelves on a ſort of State-Bed, . 
| pompouſly adorn'd for that Purpoſe, and the Bodies of their departed Husbands are laid acroſs them. Aſter this, all 

the Widow's Relations, Friends and Acquaintance deliver her thc'r Letters, and give her Flowers, Pieces of Cloth, 
and ſeveral other Tokens of their Affection of the like Nature. Theſe, ſays our Voyager, and the other T 
of their Reſpect are ſent to ſuch of their Friends and Relations as live in the other World. When the Widow 
finds all the Preſents are brought in, ſhe asks the whole Aſſembly, three Times ſucceſhvely, if they have no farther 
Commands. This Ceremony over, ſhe makes up all her Preſents i into a Packet, and puts them into her Boſom. Then 
the Bramins and Relations ſet Fire to the Funeral Pile. 

There is little or no Difference between this Ceremony and that obſerved on the Coaſt of Coromandel, PINE that 
the Widow takes a Tour 228 e Times round the Grave; that at each Tour ſhe ſalutes her Relations and other Friends, 
and afterwards the Bramins firſt throw the Husband, and then the Widow after him into the Flames. As for thereſ, 
we cannot here avoid repeating part of what the Reader may have met with i in the Diſſertation on the 1 of the | 
Bramins in the preceding Volume. 88 


SP Fu Voy. Lib. iii, See alſo the andy of Cuſtoms, Ec. vol. i. 
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laſt attain the higheſt Degree of Glory, even an Happineſs which will endure forever and ever. 
"Tis very difficult for Perſons, who are buoy d up with ſuch pleaſing Hopes, to be guided 
by che cool Dictates of right Reaſon: And how, indeed, ſhould they, when not only 
their Intellects are ſo weak, but they fo implicitly believe every Doctrine which their de- 
ſigning Prieſts are pleaſed to impoſe upon them? Thus tis that Conſcience turn'd topſy 
turvy runs ſuch exorbitant Lengths, and even the moſt Ag Crimes are deem'd the 
moſt virtuous and heroic Actions. 


W EN the Governor of the Place p ity 1 8 by 7 Women this Li- 


berty of making themſelves voluntary Martyrs, they are * obliged at leaſt to ſpend the 
Remnant of their Days in doing Penance, but particularly, in giving their charitable 
Aſſiſtance to ſuch as are moſt helpleſs, and ſtand moſt in Need of it. Some of them 
employ their Time in boiling Water, and drefling Roots and Herbs for the Accommo- 
dation and Support of hungry and neceſſitous Travellers: Others make a' folemn Vow 
that they'll never eat any better Food than undigeſted Corn, which they glean from 
the Ogdure of their Oxen or their Cows. This one Inſtance is ſufficient to demonſtrate 
the Folly of oy Ros Engagements.” | 


LS IER moreover aſſures us, that ſuch Widows as have Children are prohibited 


from making themſelves ſuch voluntary Victims. So far is the Cuſtom from encourage- 


ing chem in, or obliging them to it, that they are enjoin'd to live, and take all the Care 


they ean of their Children's Education. As the common Sort of our old Devotees put 


their Confidence in ſeveral Practices, which are extremely auſtere and painful to the Body; 
fo the Indians, as they grow in * Years, do Penance and other Acts of Humiliation, 
which they imagine to be meritorious; that when Death approaches, their Souls may 
tranſmigrate at leaſt into ſuch Bodies as are ſober and honeſt, if not noble and illuſ- 
trious. Tis alſo to this prevailing Motive, that they aſſure us we muſt aſcribe all their 
Acts of Devotion, their Benevolence, Retirements, Foundations, &c. Some, who have 
not Reſolution enough to undergo the Auſterities which are enjoin'd them, bribe their 
Bramins high, and direct their Heirs to purchaſe Prayers for their departed Souls, as their 


Derniere Reſorte. © Others again, treaſure up immenſe Sums in their Life-Time, that 


they may be expended 1 in the Redemption of their Souls, in Caſe they ſhould unfortu- 
nately rranſimigrate, after their Deceaſe, into wretched and 4 Bodies. 5 


Wr have already ſpoken af the Purification of ſuch fick Perſons as are upon the Point 
of Expiration.: The Patient is brought to the Brink of a River, or ſome other Current, 


and firſt they dip his Feet, and after that his Body, into the Water, till it reaches to his 


Mouth, This friendly Office is performed gradually, as the Decay of Nature will admit 
of, that both his Soul and Body, by ſuch Ablution, may be perfectly pure and holy. 
They imagine likewiſe, that this Purification of their Souls contributes very much to- 
wards their Tranſmigration 1 into. ſome more agreeable Abode. In ſuch Parts as are adja- 
cent to the Ganges, they let the dying Man down into the Water with a Cow, whoſe 
Tall he holds in his Hand, and ſpreads it over his Face, that his Soul may meet with 
nothing to pollute it as it quits the Body, and takes its boundleſs Range through the 
Realms of Light: 


** 1 ern 0 place the Head of the dying Perſon directly behind the Cow, and 
| lift up. her Tail, in hopes ſhe'll ſtale in his Face. There 1s no Purification deem'd ſo perfect 
| 5 as this. If the Urine flows in Sos. upon him, his Friends, who are attend- 
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ing round bim, make loud Acclamations of Joy, and reckon him among the Num- 
ber of the Bleſſed. But, adds our Navigator, if the Cay is not diſpos'd to ſtale, they 
look very diſconſolate and concern'd. Tho' he does not inform us whether the In- 
dians have any Method to make Atronement for this Misfortune, yet tis high'y pro- 
bable ſome few charitable Actions and fervent Prayers may prevail much on ſuch an emer- 
gent Occaſion. If the * Patient's Life is not abſolutely in Danger, he is btought by his 
Friends into the Preſence of their Idolt, in order to be cur'd, and left all Night long in 
the Pagod, as their Antients in their Days left their Sick in the Temple of Æſculapius. 
If the Patient dies, the whole Society to which he belongs aſſemble themſelves together at 
his Houſe, and lay him in a Coffin, which they put into a cover'd Litter, embelliſh'd 
with proper Decorations, in proportion to the Circumſtances of the Deceas d. The So- 
ciety attend che Corpſe to the Funeral Pile. As they march in formal Proceſſion, 
they chant ſome particular Prayers, and often repeat the celebrated Name of Ram. 
They ring likewiſe a little Bell to exhort the Mourners, and all Strangers that accidentally 
paſs by, to pray for the Soul of their departed Friend. When the Body is convey'd to the 
Water-ſide, they plunge it in, and afterwards burn it. 


HERBERT imagines, that this Cuſtom of burning the Dead deriv'd its Original 
from the Fear which they conceiv'd left any Violence ſhould be offer'd to their poor Re- 
mains ; or leſt they ſhould be prophanely abus'd by falling at any time into the Hands of 
their implacable Enemies, The antient Nations, it muſt be allow'd, treated their Dead 
with the utmoſt Inhumanity. Homer gives ſeveral flagrant Inſtances of their barbarous 
Treatment. Long after his Time the Greeks and Afiaticks follow'd the fame ſhameful 
and indecent Practice. Tis our Opinion, that this Cuſtom might owe its Riſe to 
ſundry different Cauſes. Firſt, the Adoration of Fire, eſtabliſh'd in the Eaſt. Tis poſ- 
fible, that in the early Ages of the World, they burnt their Dead to purify them by Fire. 
Secondly, the Vanity of concealing how weak and worthleſs a Creature Man is. "Thirdly, 
Their Fear of, and Regard for the Dead. Fourthly, The Neceflity they lay under of 
purifying the Air, and keeping it free from Contagion. How many particular Cuſtoms 

in proceſs of Time become univerſal ? Herbert ſays afterwards, that the Banians have 
a natural Antipathy to every noiſom Smell. If therefore this Inconvenience could not 
otherwiſe be well avoided, could any Cuſtom be more requiſite than that of burning their 


Dead? But a Reaſon ſtill more prevailing might be, the Dread of ſeeing Worms i iet 
nate, and die upon the Carcaſe. 


Ir often happens, that they haſten the Death of thoſe who are plung'd into the 
Ganges, as Perſons in agonizing Pains. It alſo happens ſometimes, that they who are 
brought to the Funeral Pile, are convey'd away again. In the former Circumſtance Su- 
perſtition prevails, in the other, Neceſſity. The exceflive Heat of the Climate, which 
ſoon corrupts the Body, obliges them to inter their Dead within a few Hours after their 
Deceaſe ; and that Cuſtom alſo prevails even in Countries much more temperate than 
the Indies; for inſtance, in ſome Provinces of France. It would be a very unfair Re- 
{6<tion, to aſſert of thoſe Provincials, as a certain Navigator does of the Indians, © that by 
their Conduct and Deportment towards their Sick, they ſeem weary of ſeeing them alive. In 
cold Countries they keep their Dead ſeveral Days Wee the leaſt Inconvenience. 


Tus Cuſtom of burning the Dead is not practis d e every where in the ſame manner: 
We have already ſpoken of Women immur'd with their Husbands. Others are firft co- 
ver' d lightly with Earth, and afterwards trampled upon by their Friends, to diſpatch them 
the ſooner. Some Pagans are interr'd in Graves after the European manner. Ovington 


a Extracts in Parchas, 
d Frith's Antiq. Homer, L. iv. | fp 4 
e Ovington's Voyages, Tom. ii. | | . 
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fays, that their Tombs, however, are not ſo pompous and magnificent as ours: Whe- 
ther the Indians are not yet ſo vain, or find not the ſame ſecret Satisfaction as we do in 
ſuch fort of Grandeur, or that the Principles of their Religion Fre them from tread- 
ing in our A I ſhall not determine. 


Wren a Raiah' dies, all his Subjects and Dependants ſhave both their Heads and Beards, 


as a Declaration of their publick Sorrow. The fame Method of cloſe Mourning is obſerv'd 
for a near Relation. 


Tur Indian Gentiles celebrate the Funerals of their Dead with all the Pomp and 
Magnificence that their Circumſtances will admit of ; being as vain as almoſt any other 
Nation in that reſpect. They ſpend two or three Days together in publick Entertain- 
ments, in Commemoration of their departed Friends. After the fame Manner they ſo- 
lemnize the twelfth Day, the twentieth, the thirtieth, and the —_— and then every 
third Month till the whole Year is expired. - 


HERBERT fays, that when any Parent is at the very Point of Death, the Prieſts give 
to their Children a Liſt of all their Predeceſſors, and exhort them to a punctual Obſervation 
of the Law, relating to the due Performance of their Funeral Rites. Theſe Injunctions 
are to mourn ten Days, to abſtain from Women, to be grave and ſober, to refrain 
from Opium, or Betel, and not to change their Linnen, or anoint their Heads upon any 
account whatever. Moreover, they are enjoin'd, once a Year, to celebrate the Anniver- 
fary of the Death of their Friends, and to make a Pilgrimage to the River it into which 
they have thrown the Aſhes of the Deceaſed. 


 ManpesTo ſays, that the Banians, of the Se& of Ceuwarat, burn only Perſons grown 
in Vears (he means adult Perſons) but bury the Bodies of Infants, who are under three 
Years old. He gives the fame Account alſo of the Samaratheans. | 


| In fome Parts of the Kingdom of Magul, the * Gentiles conſult their Prieſts about 
the proper Treatment of their Dead; who direct them, ſometimes to burn, ſometimes to 
bury, Bay ſometimes to eat them, according to the various Renn of their idle Fancies. 


Bꝛrronk we cloſe this Article, we cannot forbear mentioning one Remark of Baldæus 
According to this Author, the Indians believe, that the Ganges is the direct Road to ever- 
laſting Bliſs. Tis by Virtue of this eſtabliſh d Notion, that the Gentiles collect the Bones 
or Aſhes of their dead, and throw them into this River. Every Year that their Remains 
lie in this conſecrated Flood, is deem'd a peculiar Indulgence, and a full Aſſurance, that 
| hereafter they ſhall be Partakers of the Joys of Paradiſe for a thouſand Years. Tis true, 
that before they arrive at that happy Place, they muſt enter into new Bodies, and un- 
dergo ſeven ſeparate Transformations. The Indulgence of the Ganges is no man- 
ner of Advantage to them, till they have actually paſs'd thro' theſe various Pro- 
bations. I hope the Reader will excuſe me, if I here offer one Conjecture of 
my own. It was a receivd Fiction among the ancient Pagans that a Soul was 
oblig d to paſs over four ſeveral Rivers, before ſhe could arrive at Hell or the 
Elyfian Field as appears at large in the Mythology of the Poets. If a Perſon decea- 

ſed was unfortunately incapacitated for his Paſſage, either for want of proper Burial, or 
any other ſubſtantial Reaſon, he was under an indiſpenſable Neceſſity to wander about 


5 Opington, ubi ſup. 
-- dExratts from Voyages in Purchas. 
© Deſcription of Malabar and Coromandel in Dutch, | 
* We muſt not take the Word HEL in a ftri and literal Senſe ; becauſe under this Term, they comprehended 


che Elyſian Shades, which they ſuppor'd to be the peaceful Abodes of happy Souls | 


the 
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the Banks thereof tor one hundred Years. Such was his cruel Deſtiny, and * inflexible Charon 
was deaf to all his Supplications and Complaints. To ſearch for, and carefully collect 
the ſcatter d Bones of their Dead together, was, upon this Principle, a Matter of the laſt 
Importance; fince their future Happineſs or Miſery depended fo very much upon it. Is 


not there a very viſible Conformity between theſe Ideas and thoſe of the 3 of 
whom we have been diſcourſing ? | 


Of the REL1610Us CUsTOMS pracrira at ASEM, 
AVA and ARACAN. 


HERE is nothing as I can find particular, in the Religion of the Natives of 

Aſem. That of Ava and Pegu are much the ſame. Ovington® , after having 
told us, that in the Palace of the King of Aracan, are to be ſeen a vaſt Number of golden 
Idols, dreft all in precious Stones, about the Size of a Man, but hollow within, makes 
mention of the Statue of a King of Brama, who after his Death was cannoniz'd as one 
of the tutelar Saints of the Country; and adds, that in the City of Aracan thefe ate at 
leaſt fix hundred Pagods, great and ſmall, which is an undeniable Teſtimony, that theſe 
People tho miſguided, are very piouſly inclin'd : Ovington, I fay, after theſe curſory Re- 


marks, gives us a ſhort Account of the Religion which they profeſs, and which I ſhall 
take the Liberty t to tranſcribe — the Ne. s Amuſement. 


Tury have ſeveral Gods, as well as their Neighbours ; but Quiay- Poragray ſeems to 
be their Favorite Idol. In Honour to him, they make a folemn Proceſſion, like that 
which the Indians of the Peninſula on this Side the Ganges make to Ganga, They 
carry him in a triumphal Chariot thro' the City : Fourſcore and ten Prieſts, dreſt 
all in yellow Sattin, attend upon him as he paſſes in ſolemn Pomp along the Streets; ſeveral 
Devotees fall proſtrate on the Ground before him, that his Chariot Wheels may run 
over them. Others throw themſelves voluntarily upon ſharp Iron Spikes, faſtned on 
purpoſe to the Car, which tear their Fleſh to Pieces; eſteeming it a Happineſs to loſe 
their Blood in the Adoration of their darling Idal. There are Bigots of all Religions, 
who take pleafure in torturing themſelves for God's fake ; but tis ſome ſmall Comfort 
however, when they don't compel others to perform the like Penances. Theſe Mar- 
tyrs of the Idol are very much reſpected by the Populace, inſomuch that ſome of them 
will endeavour to get as cloſe to them as poſſibly they can, that the Blood of ſuch devout 


Penitents may trickle down upon them. The Spikes themſelves are deemed facred, and 
the Prieſts depoſit om: as * Relicks in their Temples. 


Ix all Probability, tis the very ſame Quiay- Poragray, © whoſe Image i is erected on 
the Mountain of Pora, which they ſay, ſignifies an Idol, or a God, in the Language of 
the Country. This Idol of Pora ſits croſs-legg'd on a Pedeſtal. The Gentiles of the 
Country teſtify a profound Veneration for this Idol, and Pilgrims come, far and near, to 
viſit it. The King himſelf ſends it a magnificent Entertainment every Day. The 
| King of Brama, whoſe Name is unknown, altho' he is accounted a Saint of Aracan, 


has the Gift of curing moſt Diſtempers, eſpecially the Bloody-Flux. Abundance of 
Devotees proſtrate themſelves before him, and implore his Royal Aſſiſtance. 


Ix the Ifland of Munay ſtands Nay- Pigray, which, when explain' d, ſignifies the 
Temple of the God of the Atoms of the Sun, and Qiay-Dves, the Temple of the Gad of 


x Deſons Fata Devo fleBi ſherave precand Virg. Eneid. Lib. vi. 


v Voyages, Tom. ii. 


© It ſeems, by * s Account, that the Word Quiay ſignifies a Tewple 
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the Afficted upon Earth. At the fame Place, there is another God, ak preſides over 
the four Winds. The Raulins are their Prieſts, and their Principal is the ſupreme 


Pontiff of their Religion. We ſhall ſpeak more at large of them in another Place. 


Tur have their Houſhold Gods, as well as their publick 7dols : The latter, we are 
aſſur d, are ſo numerous, that there are no leſs than twenty thouſand in one Temple. 
Before they eat, they offer to the former ſome Portion of every Meal. They ſwear by 
them, dedicate themſelves to their Service, and carry the Marks of their Devotion im- 
printed with a hot Iron, either on their Arms, or on their Shoulders. 


Tukix Temples, or Pagods, are erected in a a pyramidical Form ; but higher or lower, 
at the Will and Pleaſure of the Founder. In the Winter, theſe Pagans cover their 
Gods, who inhabit their Temples, leſt they ſhould catch cold, and humbly hope, that ſome 
time or other, they will remember them, and make them ample amends for their tender 
Compaſſion and Indulgence towards them. People whoſe Intellects are ſo weak, we may 
eaſily imagine, are of a timorous Conſtitution ; and we are told that the moſt trivial Oc- 
currences are deem'd as ominous, and terrify them to the laſt Degree. This innate Fear 
contributes very much to the Multiplication of their Gods, and makes them imagine, that 
every thing, how inconſiderate ſoever, has its Genius, who is a kind of God amongſt them; 
and as . aſcribe to him a ** Power, he becomes the _ of their Adoration, 


_ Their PRIESTS. 


HE EIR ſovereign Pontiff dechies all eigen Matters throughout the wha King- 
dom, and * recommends to the Veneration of the publick all ſuch Servants of 
the ſupreme Being, as during their Lives were ſhining Examples of Virtue and good Man- 
ners. He is univerſally reſpected, and the King himſelf, who always gives him the Right 
Hand, never ſpeaks to him, but with the profoundeſt Veneration. The Raulins, whom 
we have already mention'd, are alſo the Phyſicians of the Country. 


Tus Raulins are divided into three Orders, and diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral Names. 
They are all dreſt in Yellow, and are ſhav'd ; but they whom they call Pungrins, wear a 
fort of Mitre, with a Peak which falls down behind. They make a ſolemn Vow of 
Celibacy, and are oblig'd to keep it upon the Penalty of being degraded, and ſet on a 
Level with the Laity. 8 of them reſide in Monaſteries, founded by Kings or illuſtri- 
ous Noblemen. Theſe live like Monks and Fryars in other Places. Some of theſe Raulins 
are Hermits ; and others School-maſters. 


Their Nur rial and FUNERAL CEREMONIES, and 
other CUSTOMS. 


have but one | Remark to make on the Nuptial Ceremonies of the * of 
Aracan, and that only relates to the King. Every Governor chuſes, once a Year, 

twdve young Virgins, born the ſame Year within his Province, who are educated at the 
King's Expence till they are twelve Years of Age ; at which Time they are ſent to Court. 
At their firſt Arrival, they are dreſt in Fuſtian Gowns, and expos'd to the Heat of the Sun 
till the Sweat runs thro' them. Theſe Gowns are afterwards carry d to the King, who is 
ſo curious as to ſmell them all, one after another. Thoſe Virgins, who by this Probation 
appear to have nothing diſagreeable about them, are reſery'd for his own amorous 


® Ovington, Purchas, &c. 3 
Ule- 


Ms. 
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ment, as being deem'd moſt healchful and W ; the reſt are diſpos 'd of 12 
his favourite Domeſticks. | | 


Taz Natives of Aſem, they fay, marry no leſs than four ſeveral \ Womens. 1 to pre- 
vent all Animoſities amongſt them, their reſpective Branches in the Management of their 
Houſhold Affairs are firſt ſettled and adjuſted. When theſe Pagans are any ways indiſ- 
pos d, they ſend for the Raulins. Theſe religious Phyſicians, at their firſt Viſit breathe 
upon their Patients, and ſay ſome Form of Prayer over them. If afterwards they find the 
Diſtemper does not abate, the Raulin directs them to facrifice to Chaor-baos, who 
is the God of the four Winds. The Sacrifice conſiſts of ſuch a Quantity of Fowls and 
other Animals as the Circumſtances of the Patient can beſt admit of. This they repeat 
four Times in Honour of the four Winds, unleſs the Patient dies in the Interim, or is re- 
ſtor'd to his Health: But if notwithſtanding all his pious Oblations the Diſtemper viſibly - 
encreaſes, they have recourſe to a particular Remedy, of which Ovington has given us a 
full Account, and which we ſhall make bold to tranſcribe without the leaſt Variation. 
A proper Apartment is prepar'd on this Occaſion, adorn'd with rich Tapeſtry, and at the 
upper End, an Altar is erected, with an Idol plac'd upon it. On the Day appointed for 
this Ceremony, the Prieſts, and the Relations of the Patient meet together. There they 
are ſumptuouſly entertain'd for eight Days ſucceſſively, and diverted. with all manner 

of Muſick. But the moſt extravagant and whimſical Circumſtance is this, that the 
Perſon who undertakes to officiate on this Occaſion, is oblig'd to dance as long as ever he 
can ſtand. When his Legs begin to fail him, he takes hold of a Linnen Cloth which is 
faſten'd to the Cieling for that Purpoſe, and with this Aſſiſtance continues dancing till 
his Spirits are quite exhauſted, and he falls down like one in a Swoon : Upon this, 
the Muſick ſtrikes up briskly, and every one preſent envies his Happineſs, imagining that 
during his Trance he has the Honour of a private Conference with the 7dol. This Exerciſe is 

performed as long as the Feaſt continues; but if the Perſon who began, proves fo weak 
that he cannot any ways hold out, the next a-kin is oblig'd to ſupply his Place. After 
this Ceremony, which they call Talagno, if the Patient happens to recover, they conduct 
him to the Pagods, and there anoint him with Oil, and other odoriferous Liquids, from 
Head to Foot: But if, notwithſtanding all their Endcavours, the Patient dies, the 
Prieſt, by way of Conſolation, aſſures them, that all theſe Sacrifices and Ceremonies have 
been highly acceptable to the Gods, and that, tho they thought fit to deny the Patient the 

Blefling of a long Life, yet his Removal was the Reſult of their infinite Goodneſs and 

"Compaſſion, ſince they withdrew him for no other Reaſon but to confer on him a Crown 


of Glory. 
THEsE People hold the Doctrine of the Meremplychois. Our Engliſh Voyager 


ſays, that tis a Cuſtom amongſt them to paint the Figures of the moſt noble Animals 


upon their Coffins, in hopes that by this Means their Souls may rranſmigrate- into 
one or the other of them. Sometimes thro an Exceſs of Humility, they paint Rats, Frogs, 
and other contemptible Reptiles, as a Receptacle moſt proper for ſinful and polluted 

Souls. If theſe Particulars are Matters of Fact, we muſt allow, that they by far excel 
| ſuch Penitents as only macerate and torment their Bodies. For, to ſtudy and invent 
artful Ways to mortify the Soul, even in a future State, is ſuch an heroic Act, as ren- 
ders mean and contemptible the Conqueſts of all other Devotees that were ever heard of. 
Is there any one among us, for Inſtance, who by an Exceſs of Humiliation, requeſts his 
Parents to let him lie for Years in Purgatory ? No, on the contrary, every one uſes his 
utmoſt Endeavours to be freed from that unhappy State as ſoon as poflible. 


Wur any Perſon dies, he is laid out in the middle of the Houſe, and the Prieſts 
walk round about the Body, mumbling over ſome ſhort Ejaculations, whilſt others are 
employ'd in perfuming it with Frankincenſe. The Servants of the Houſe, whilſt te 
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Priefts are performing their Ceremonzes, are all upon their Guard, and tinkling inceſ- 
fantly on large Inſtruments of Copper, to keep the Evil Spirits, as they imagine, at an 
awful Diſtance from the Corpſe, and prevent the Misfortune of his paſſing over it. Such 
a fatal Accident would; in their Opinion, oblige the Deceaſed, with Shame and Re- 
proach, to return back to this World, and deprive him likewiſe of all the Happineſs 
which he enjoy d in the“ other. Before the Body is convey'd away, ſome particular 
Perſons are invited to a Funeral Entertainment ; and if theſe Perſons, whom our Engliſh 
Author calls Graz, fail to attend them, all the Family belonging to the Party deceaſed 
are diſconſolate, and in the utmoſt Conſternation ; their Refuſal or Neglect being deem'd 
a tacit Declaration that the departed Soul is conſign d to Hell, or, as thoſe Pagans term 
it, the Houſe of Smoak. According to the Deſcription of the fame Engliſh Author, the 
Corpſe is convey'd into the Fields, and there burnt ; and the Prieſts fer fire to the Fune- 
ral Pile in the Preſence of the Relations, who are then dreſt in white, with a black Rib- 
band round their Heads, which is their cuſtomary Mourning. | 


FERDINAND Menez PinTo very accurately deſcribes the pompous Funeral Rites 
of the © fupreme Pontiff of Aracan. The Moment he expir'd, the Fairs were all ended, 
the Doors and Windows of all the Inhabitants were cloſe ſhut ; not a Soul was ſeen 
throughout the whole City, and the Pageds were crowded with Penitents. The Body 
of this High Prieft was expos'd in Publick, with all the Pomp and Magnificence ima- 
ginable. The Chappel appointed for this ſolemn Occaſion was illuminated with as 
much religious Devotion as it could have been at Rome it ſelf. Above thirty thouſand 
Priefts ftood weeping, praying, and ſighing round the Coffin; nor to mention the nu- 
merous Spectators, wha bore an equal Share in the mournful Solemnity. Above five 
hundred little Children went ftark naked in Proceſſion from the Temple of Figrau, 
or Pigray, the God of the Atoms of the Sun, all girt round the middle with Cords and 
Chains of Iron. Each of theſe young Penitents carried a Bundle of Sticks on his Head, 
and a Knife in his Hand. They were divided into two Choirs, and ſang ſome moſt 
lamentable Anthems, which were fo like our L:itanies, that we may very eaſily imagine, 
without doing any Injuſtice to our Voyager, the Sound of them rang in his Ears whilſt 
he was deſcribing theſe Funeral Solemnities. In theſe Anthems one Choir, like good 


Catholicks, addreſs d themſelves to the Holy Pontiff deceaſed, and faid, O thou, who art 


going to partake of the Joys of Heaven, forſake us not in this our unbappy Exile: And the 
other Choir anſwered, that we may be made Partakers with thee of thoſe heavenly Bleſſings. 
After this, all the People fell on their Knees, and an old venerable Prieſt proſtrated him- 
ſelf, and made his Addreſſes to the Deceaſed, or, to ſpeak in our own Terms, made a 
learned Funeral Oration. Another made a ſerious Replication in the Name of the Pontif} 
after a Chriſtian-like Manner; and all the Aſſembly made this ſhort Ejaculation, in the 
fame ſolemn Stile, O God! bo ruleſ in the Sun, hear us. This Prayer was follow'd by a 
| ſecond Proceſſion of young Men, who paid their Homage to the Deceaſed as they 
march'd along, and us d a Sort of Exorciſin with their Scymitars, fencing, as it were, round 
about the Coffin, to drive away the Devil, and confine him Home to his Houſe of Smoak , 
there to live for ever, and diſcharge the juſt Debt due to his offended Creator. Theſe Exorcifts 
withdrew in their proper Order. Several Prieſts, all dreſt in Purple, and cover'd with a 
kind of Stole, came next to thurify the Body. All theſe Ceremonies concluded with 
the voluntary Sacrifice of fix young Perſons of Diſtinction. The Bodies of theſe generous 
Victims were afterwards burnt on a Funeral Pile, compos'd of Sandal, and other odo- 


The black Car. Ovington's own Term. | | 

b Our Voyager in this Place has very injudicioufly concerted his Account of theſe Funeral Rites, But his other 
Narrations have ſomething in them ſo peculiar to himſelf, that we cannot forbear queſtioning his Veracity, and think 
ing that he follows too much the Dictates of his .own roving Imagination. If the Soul is oblig'd to reanimate any 
new Body, tis in a State of Probation only, and incapable at ſuch a Time of heavenly Enjoyments in another World; 
neither can it be doom d to Hell, or eternal Torments. 

© Under the Name of Roolim de . | 
8222 5 riferous 
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riferons Wood. In the ſame Manner they burnt the Body . the Pontiff and the Throne 
on which it was expos'd, with Abundance of other Things of confiderable Value. Tis 
proper to obſerve here, that the next Day another Roolim preach'd before the King, and 
made a Panegyrick on the deceas'd 'Pontiff'; and after Sermon was over, the Aſhes of 
that Saint were diſpos'd of amongſt the People as ſacred Relicks ; but notwithſtanding 
ſuch Diſtribution, his Monument was illuminated with a thouſand Silver LO | 


Tur Aſemites don't burn, 5 bury their Dead. They a are of Opinion, that ator 


a virtuous and well-ſpent Life, they ſhall enter into a future State of everlaſting Bliſs; 


but if they have led a looſe and profligate Life, if they have over-reach'd, or otherwiſe 
injur'd their Neighbours, they ſhall hercafter ſuffer intolerable Torments, but particu- 
larly thoſe of exceflive Hunger and Thirſt. And as the Circumſtance relating toi the 
Invaſion of another's Property is very nice ; and as every one ought to be modeſt and dif- 


fident of his: on Conduct, they conſtantly, he way of Precaution, inter ſome proper Pro- | 
viſions with the Party deceas d. | 


Tux convey the Body of the King into-a magnificent Vault, with all his 0 
valuable Effects, and a large Store of Proviſions. His darling Idol attends him; his Wiveg 
or Concubines and his Prime Miniſters poiſon themſelves to teſtify their Love and Loyalty, 
and wait upon him to the other World ; twelve Camels, fix Horſes, an RO and 
ſeveral hunting Dogs are likewiſe bury'd alive along with 1 | 


1 what Ovington 8 be true, the I ndians of Aracan, 5 regard to their Features 
and Stature, approve what other Nations generally diſlike. A broad flat Forehead, 
large wide Noſtrils, and little Eyes are deem'd Beauties. Their long Ears hang over 
their Shoulders, like thoſe of the Malabars, or, according to Tavernier's Account, like 

thoſe of the Aſemites. Thus the antient * Crefias is juſtified in one of thoſe Particulars, 
for the Relation of which he was ſtigmatiz d as a notorious Liar. They have ſome 
other odd and whimſical Cuſtoms peculiar to themſelves. In their publick Entertain- 
ments they have ſome Diſhes which would neither ſtrike the Eye very agreeably, nor 
in the leaſt gratify the Taſte of a European. They make, for Inſtance, a delicious Ra- 
gout of Rats, Mice and Serpents : They eat no Fiſh till tis fo ſtale that it perfectly ſtinks, 
and even of this they make a Kind of Muſtard, with which they ſeaſon all their Dainties. 
Without making any Apology for theſe Indians, a Voyager of their Country would 
find parallel Inſtances among us : He'd obſerve, that the Politeneſs of our Taſte makes 
us reliſh rotten Cheeſe full of Maggots, dry'd © Fiſh, that ſtinks ſo abominably, as 
would almoſt poiſon ſuch as are unus'd to the Diet; Veniſon that has been hung up 
till tis tainted, and has _ what we call an agreeable Hautgout. This curſory Remark is fuf- 
ficient, I preſume, with reſpect to a Circumſtance that has no Relation to religioug 
Wen. = h | | Ons ” 


\ 


— Vo yag. Lib. i iii. 


d This Hiſtorian aſſerts, that the Kings of India have a ſelect Regiment of Li Guards nhl ar are cer hrgs 
that they hang down and reſt upon their Shoulders. 


In Holland and the North of Germany. 
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De RELIGION of PEGU. 


HE firſt Thing remarkable is, that theſe Idolaters are Manicheans, and fo are the 

greateſt Part of the Idolaters of the two Continents. God, according to their 
Idea, is the Author of all Good, and the Devil: of all Evil. But foraſmuch as God is 
eſſentially good, and it is altogether inconſiſtent with his infinite Goodneſs to do an evil 
Action, they therefore neglect the Adoration of him, and facrifice to the Devil, in 
hopes to procure his Favour and Indulgence. If they would but give themſelves the leaſt 
Time for ſerious Reflection on their own Principles, they would find their impious Ado- 
Tation altogether fruitleſs and unſucceſsful. As Malice is eſſential to the Devil, all the 
religious Homage they can pay him will prove ineffectual to diminiſh or abate it. But 
tis an undeniable Truth, that Fear has more Influence over Mankind than Duty in Mat- 
ters of Religion. On this falſe Principle they make their ſolemn Supplications to him, 
of whom they ſtand in Awe. Could we ſearch the Secrets of Men's Hearts, and there 
diſcover the true and genuine Motive to ſome of their Acts of Devotion, how many 
Chriſtians ſhould we find to be infinitely more worthy of Condemnation than the Pa- 
gans, on Account of this * flaviſh Fear, which is the ſole Spring and Foundation of all 
their religious Worſhip ? We might very juſtly imagine, that they look upon God as an 
auſtere Maſter, and a Tyrant; fince their Dread of him appears to be fo very ſervile: We 
ſhall find them trembling at the very Name of * Hell and eternal Torments, and yet in- 
dolent and careleſs in their Acts of Devotion. This Conduct of theirs is too evident to 
be deny'd ; tis ſurpriſing that ſome Chriſtians dare to reduce fo extravagant a Doctrine 
to an Article of Faith. But the Wonder will abate, when we reflect how much it ad- 
vances the Power of thoſe, © who, under ſpecious Pretences to Devotion, labour to con- 
vert Chriſtianity into Tyranny and Oppreffion. . . .. But to drop this Digreflion. .. . .- - 


Tur * Peguans have other Doctrines no leſs abſurd than thoſe of the Manicheans ; 
ſuch as an eternal Succeſſion of uncreated Worlds, and a Plurality of Gods to govern 
and direct them. This World, they fay, was committed to the Care and Inſpection 
of five ſeveral Deities, four of whom are now no more; that tis about two thouſand two 
E hundred Years fince the laſt, i. e. the fourth died 3 that the fifth will not live very long; 
chat after his Deceaſe, the World will be deſtroy d by Fire; and that out of its Aſhes, 
another will ſpring up like a new Phenix. In all theſe extravagant Ideas thus huddled 
together, the Remains of ſeveral antient Doctrines are very conſpicuous, of which we 
ſhall treat more at large in the Sequel of theſe Diſſertations. Some certain Perſons of 
exemplary Lives and unſpotted Characters, are look d upon by theſe Pagans as Gods, who 


* For there is a reverential Fear which every true and ſincere Chriſtian ought to have of the ſupreme Being. | 
> Deſperaux has beautifully enough deſcribed theſe hypocritical Chriſtians in the following Verſes. | 
En ſa Malice un Pecheur oh ſtini 

Des Horreurs de [ Enfer vainement etonne, 

Lin 4 aimer, bumble fili, ſon veritable Pere, 

Gun & regards Diem comme un Tyran ſevere ; 

A bien qu'il nous promet ne trowve aucun apas, ns 

Et ſouhaite en ſon cœur que ce Dieu ne ſoit pas, &c. Epitre xii. 1 | 
© In the Remarks on Deſpreaur, Abelli advances this Propoſition, That a Sorrow for Sin, though cauſed by a ſervile 
Fear of God's Judgments only, is a fincere and laudable Contrition. 

— DOUASDE as U Cbritien effroiable, 


Pourra, merchant toujours par des ſentiers maudits, 

Par des formalites gagner le Paradis, &c. 
© Ovington's Voyages, p. 2 | . 
5 Herbert, Lib. iii. of his Voyages, ſays, They held that the World has paſs'd through four Creations; that for 
- the Puniſhment of the Sins and Iniquities of Mankind it has long ſince been four Times deſtroy d, viz. by Fire, Wa- 
ter, Winds and Earthquakes. That every Age has had its Genius, or particular Guardian Angel, but that theſe 
Spirits were not omnipotent, eternal, or immortal; that there will be a general Revolution of the World, by which 
it will one Day return to its original Chaos; that afterwards all Things will reſume the ſame Station in which they now | 
appear. Vide infra the Tenets of the Siameſe. how 
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have * paſs'd and repaſs d ſeveral Tn, by a Tranſmigration, « of Souls 3 into different 


Bodies. 92 7 


Tnxy have fo exalted an Op of the | Sandtity of Apes and Cracodil, 1 that ſuch as 


are deyour'd by the latter are thought to be hallowed, nay, indiſputably ſavd. Several 


Indian Nations imagine that an Ape is a human, though a ſavage Creature; others 
hold, that formerly they were Men, as perfect as themſelves; but that for the Puniſh- 


ment of their Vices, God transform'd them into ſuth ugly Creatures. As to Crocodiles, | 
ſome Africans have particular Notions concerning them. The Peguans, and their Neigh- 


bours, have almoſt a religious Veneration for the white * Elephant; one of the illuſtrious 


Titles of the King of Pegu is, Sovereign of the white Elephant. Theſe lordly Creatures 
are © ſerved in Veſſels of Silver curiouſly gilt. When they are led out for an Airing, or ' 


to 'refreſh themſelves with Water, their Muſicians play before them. Six Perſons of 
Diſtinction, as they walk along in State, carry a Canopy over their Heads. When they 

return from the River, one of the King's Gentlemen-Uſhers waits with a Silver Baſon, 
and waſhes their Feet with the utmoſt Demonſtrations of Submiſſion and Nees 


{ 


Tux 7 arellas, which are the Temples of the Gods, are Pyramidical, or in the Form 


of a Bell, the Baſes whereof are very large. In one of theſe Temples there are, as we 
are informed, one hundred and twenty thouſand Idols. When we read Narrations of this 
Kind, weare almoſt tempted to believe, that the marvellous Way of Writing drops im- 
perceptibly from the Author's Pen: But perhaps theſe hundred and twenty thouſand Dei- 
ties are no more than Hieroglyphicks, and Emblems, which are fo cuſtomary all over 
the Eaſt ; or Sirnames only, and Epithets, ſo frequently made uſe of in the Devotion of 


all Countries; or Images and hiſtorical Pictures, ſuch; as are often n up a as valuable 


Decorations in our own e 


| Sou of theſe Varellas are 1 ged by Pilgrims, and endowed with immenſe Riches. | 
We are not acquainted with the Difference between theſe Yarellas and the Kzacks, unleſs 


that the latter are ſomewhat like the Pariſh Churches of the Talapoins. But be that as 
it will, we find at the Porch or F or tal of thck Places ſer apart for divine Worſhip, a 


Vaſe, or Baſon full of Water, where they waſh their Feet. On their firſt Entrance into 


the Temple, they lay their Hands upon their Heads, to denote that Reverence and 


Reſpect which | Is due to the Object of their Adoration, and his Vicegerent. Y 


Wx have already obſerved, that theſe Idolaters pay divine Worſhip i to the Devil. His 
Altars are adorn'd with Flowers, and loaded with Oblations, in hopes to appeaſe his 


Wrath, and procure his Favour and Indulgence. In Times of Sickneſs or Diſtreſs, 


they make ſolemn Vows and Proteſtations to erect Altars to his Honour. Some of their 
Devotees, at the firſt Dawn of Day, run through the Streets with lighted Tapers in 


their Hands, and a Basket- full of Rice and other Proviſions, proclaiming all the Sl 


that they are going to ſupply the Devil with all convenient Necgſaries. 


Turin Intention in this practice i is, to prevent Wh Devil, for that Day « at Fd, from 
roving about, and ſeeking whom he may devout, 


Ir's a Dog by Accident follows at the Heels of one of theſe W he takes it for 
granted, that the Devil has given him Commiſſion to ſeize and deyour ww they have 


Extracts of Voyages in Purchas. See the Tenets of the Siameſe. 


d This- lordly Creature is almoſt ador'd amongſt the Eaſtern Nations; and honoured with the moſt illuftridus 
Titles. The Perſians ſtyle him the Emblem of Fidelity, the Zegyptians of Juſtice, the Indam of Piety, the A. 


lian of Fortitude, the Natives of Sumatra of Providence, and the OE of Reflection or e 
© Purchas's Extracts of Vo | | 


« Purchai's Extracts of Voyages. 
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provided for his own Entertainment. Others never taſte their Meals, till they have thrown 
the firſt Morſel they touch behind them, which is the Devil's Allotment. In ſhort, i 
| ſometimes happens, that the Maſter of a Family quits his Houſe for three Months to- 
| gether, to accommodate: the Devil, in order to live there himſelf in Peace and Quietneſs 
for the Remainder of the Year. In this Caſe, he takes particular Care to leave the Houſe 
; W d for his Reception. 


Tusk he ge alſo 8 that a Man may be ſaved, be his Profeſſion of Religion 


| what it will, provided he lives up to the ſtrict Rules of moral Virtue ; fo that they are no 


ways follicitous about bringing over Proſelytes to their own Religion. But if they are ſo 


ſenſeleſs and ſtupid, as ſome would have us believe them to be, this Toleration is by no 


means the Reſult of their ſuperior Light and Knowledge; nor of that Humanity which 
In. vain is ſought for in the Hearts of ſuch as force Men's Conſciences by the ſecular. 


. Arm. The Cordelier Bonfreri ſays, the Peguans are fo unpolith'd, and ſa ignorant in 
| Manersof Religion, chat after he had been a Miſſionary for three Years together, he ſo- 
proteſted, that he ſhould have made more Converts among a Parcel of Swine, than 


theſe 3 Infidels. 


ety we are 1 is the Day ſet apart by them for 11 Wordup. and their 


publick Attendance on the Sermons of the Talapoins. They obſerve likewiſe ſeveral ſo- 
lemn Feſtivals. That which they call the Sapan-Giacbe, is a kind of Pilgrimage, which 
the King and Queen, and moſt of the-Court, make about twelve Leagues diſtance from 
their Capital. This Feſtival is celebrated with all the Pomp and Magnificence imaginable, 
The King and the Queen ſet out in a Triumphal Chariot, fo elegantly dreſs'd with Jewels 
and precious Stones, that they dazzle the Eyes of all the Spectators. Another Feſtival 


call'd Sapan-Catena, conſiſts partly in making certain curious pyramidical Figures with 
all the Accuracy and Neatneſs imaginable. Each Arrtificer conceals himſelf, that no-one 


may be appriz'd of what he is. employ'd about; and that the King, for whoſe Amuſe- 


ment theſe Curioſities are intended, may be the firſt that ſhall have the Pleaſure of ſeeing 


them, as he is to be the ſole Judge of the Merit of their Performances. They light up 


at Night Wax-Tapers in Honour to their Idols; bur particularly the grand Idol of the 
Place, and leave the City Gates always open. Theſe two Cuſtoms denote, that they ei- 


ther do, or ought to give Light to all ſuch as enter therein with a pious Intention to pay 
their Adoration to the Gods, and that an Acceſs to them ought to be free and open for 
all Mankind ; but that no one ſhould pms to . them without proper Ob- 


lations. 7 . * Wh. ; N * 


Sar Dient is the Water-Feaſt. The King and Queen beſprinkle each other 
with Roſe- Water. The * Court, the Nobility, the military Officers, and in ſhort, the 
very Populace follow. their Example, And upon this Pretence they ſometimes throw 
their Water out of their Windows upon the People's Heads as they paſs along; inſo- 
much that thoſe who are moſt wary and cautious keep themſelves within Doors, leſt 
they ſhould ſm̃ell of ſomething more diſagreeable than Roſe- Water. Sometimes they 
ſprinkle themſelves without any more ado with River-Water. As to their other Feſtivals, 
there is nothing worthy the Reader's Obſervation. That of Sapan-Donon is remarkable 
for nothing but the publick Exerciſe of their Watermen ; the Prize whereof the King 
gives him who rows moſt artfully, and een dooneſt to the Goal. This Feſtival laſts a 


„ „ 


whole Month. | 


Hes Ovington Gays much to the ſame Purpoſe. In à Place called Tavai the People, n.. fill their Houſes 


with Proviſions; and leave them there for three Months together, that the Devil may regale himſelf whenever he 
and be favourable to them the Remainder of the Year, anime . 


d Sec the _— Plate in the following Page. 
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On the RELIGION of the BuxtAns. 39 


ALL their Feſtivals are regulated by the mares and the firſt ny or her vine is al 
oy a ſolemn Fentival. 


Their PRIESTS, Oc. 


RIESTS and Fryars of Pegu, are by them called Talapoins, and are not admitted 
into Holy Orders, and the monaſtic Profeſſion, till they are twenty Years old, or 
thereabouts. To the Time they attain that Age, they are brought up in proper Schools, 
or Seminaries for that Purpoſe. Before their Admiſſion, their Principal examines them 
upon every Article of their Faith, which conſtitutes a true Talapoin, and conſiſts in 
an abſolute Renunciation of the World, and all its gay Allurements, Women, and the 
| looſe Companions of the Age. This Examination they go through ſeveral Times. 

Theſe Terms, notwithſtanding they are fo very auſtere, are oftentimes embraced wich 
too much Eaſe, and too little Reflection to continue as long as Life itſelf. When a No- 
vice has perform'd all the Obligations on his Part, he is conducted through the Town 


on a State-Horſe richly „ with Beat of Drums, and other inſtrumental Mu- 
ſick. 


Tue is their laſt Adieu to all the Pomps and Vanities of a wicked World. Some 
few Days after they have taken the Habit, they are conducted to a Convent, which ſtands 
at a ſmall Diſtance from the Town. This Convent is, properly ſpeaking, a Row of ſe- 
veral little Cells, erected about ſeven or eight Foot high on theRoad-Side under the Trees; 
and ſome of them more retired in the Woods. They are pompouſly convey" d thicher 
in a ſort of Litter, or, to 2 25 more 1 ng a0 or in an nne . 


Tursr Talapoins eat but once a Day, and live upon the ary Contributions 
of ſuch as are charitably diſpoſed ; for we are credibly informed they never beg. At 
the Feſtival of the New Moon, the People ſend in Rice and other Proviſions as Free-will 
Offerings to the Churches of theſe * poor Fryars. They wear Calabaſſes (or wooden 


Bowls) at their Girdles, and une Jil fad colour'd Veſtment over their Bodies, with an- 
other of yellow Linnen wreathed ſeveral times acroſs their Shoulders: The whole is ty d 


faſt with a large Surcingle. Their Heads are bald, and ſhav'd as well as their Beards ; 
their. Feet and Right Arm are naked; but they make uſe of an* Umbrello to ſecure them- 
ſelves from the ſcorching Rays of the Sun, and the Injuries of the Weather. When a 
Talapoin dies, they preſerve his Body for ſeveral Days, and make a publick Entertain- 
ment, out of reſpect to, and in Commemoration of the Deceaſed. The Body i is expoſed 
upon a Scaffold erected for that Purpoſe ; the Talapoins ſtand all round it, and perform 
ſome, particular Ceremonies, which may very properly be call'd the Funeral Service. 
After this, the Body is burnt before all the Spectators on a Funeral Pile, compoſed of 
odoriferous Wood. They inter the remaining Bones near thoſe little Cells before men- 
tioned. As for their Aſhes, they are thrown into the Water. Some Travellers aſſure us, 
that the Peguans have 8 Convents as well as the Siameſe. 1 


Wr are "likewiſe aſſured, that they 3 againſt Vice i in general, = chat they lead 
very regular and ſober Lives. They waſh themſelves once every Vear, and the Populace, 
prepoſſeſt with a Notion of their ſuperior Sanctity, imagine that the Water is ever after 
ſacred through their Ablution; and he is the happieſt, that can procure the largeſt Share 
of this conſecrated Water. Every Monday Morning they walk round the Town, tink. _ 
ling a kind of tin Pan, to rouze the People, and give them Notice of the STAY þ 3 oe 


2 This is ſpoken of the Pariſhes of the Talapoins. See Purchas s ExtraQts of Voyages. 
d See further the Article of the Siameſe. 


© See the Copper Plate in Page 38. ES | 
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they preach as well as we, but neyer enter upon any controverſial Topicks, and ineul- 
cate only the Precepts of Morality. In theſe Sermons they direct their Audience to 
abſtain from Murder, Theft, Fornication, and Adultery, and ſtrictly enjoin them to 
do as they would be done by. Fhey affure them likewiſe, that good Works and a 
Life well ſpent, will entide them to Salvation. 


Lr us come now to the Oaths of theſe * Pagans, which are deſcribed after a very 
particular Manner. Antonio Correa, a Portugueſe, ſwearing an Alliance with the King of 
| Pegu, cauſed the Articles of Treaty to be wrote in Letters of Gold, both in the Portu- 
 gueſe and Peguan Language: After which, the Treaty was publiſh'd by Proclamation, 
and then conſumed in a Fire made of the Leaves of an odoriferous Tree. A Talapoin 
laid both his Hands over the Aſhes ; and in this Attitude, ſwore to all the Articles of 
the Treaty. This Ceremony was perform'd with Abundance of Formality and Reſpect: 
But a Qualm of Conſcience, ſuch as eaſily ariſes in the Minds of Devotees, came acroſs 
the Portugueſe; ſo that fearing to be guilty of an Act of Profanation, to evade it, he 
fwore the Treaty on his Part upon a Book of Love-Sonnets, inſtead of the facred Scrip- 


tures. 


Their NUPTIAL and FUNERAL RITES and CERE- 
MONIES, Cc. 


HE diflolute Behaviour, and looſe Lives of the Generality of Mankind make 
them fly to extraordinary Remedies for Prevention. They tie to ſome Part of 
the Bodies of their Infants a little Bell, or a little Bowl; for in this Circumſtance 
Travellers differ, as they do in other Things of greater Importance. Herbert, amongſt 
ſeveral other Obſervations, tells us that the Tongue of a Viper is uſually inclos d in this 
little Bell. Though we might reaſonably ſuppoſe this Bell therefore to be both a Pain and 
a Diſgrace, yet tis neither the one nor the other, ſince tis converted into an Ornament; 


and when the King condeſcends to take off © his. and beſto ir on a favourite Subject, 
tis wore as a Mark of Honour. The Diſſolution and Lewdneſs of Mankind beforemen- 


tioned, has introduced two other Cuſtoms, one of painting the Bodies of their Male 


Infants in blue, but fo difagreeable a blue, as creates their perfect Averſion * for them; 
the other is, that their Women wear their Veſtments ſo thin, that their naked L IE 


are diſcerned chrough them; nay, even e Parts which — requires to be con- 
. 


STRANGERS are e always welcome to careſs their Daughters, out of a Complaiſince which 
is equally practiſed in ſome other Countries. Tis true, indeed, that the Peguans fell theirs, 
whereas others act upon a more generous and diſintereſted Principle. Tis a Cuſtom 
| there, to make a Contract with Parents for the Loan of their Daughters for a determi- 
nate Time, after which they are ſent home again without either Cenſure or Diſgrace: : 
But if the hired Virgin afterwards marries, and the Party that firſt hired her acciden- 
| tally returns into the Country, he has free Liberty to take her to himſelf again, and ſup- 


= They abbor Theft above all Things, and aſt, that he who robs his Neighbour in this World, ſhall be a Slave 
to the injured Party in the World to come. 
b Purchas's Extracts of Voyages. i | 
id. 8 
4 The fame Cuſtom is obſery'd at Sam. Mr. To Leder ſays, Tis much of the ſame diſagreeable Colour as 
that made with Powder, when a Perſon happens to be ſing d by the Flaſh of a Gun or a Piſtol. This Author docs 


not afſert, that this blue Mark is imprinted at Siam, as well as at Pegs, at a certain Age to prevent ſodomitical 
Amours. On the contrary, Authors are divided in their Sentiments relating to this Cuſtom. Some ſay tis a Mark 
aſſected by their Gentry and Perſons of Diſtinction; others, that it is a ſuperſtitious Ceremony, &c. Deſeription of 


* Tom. i. Page 81. 
| Py 


On the RELIGION of the BANIANS. 41 
ply the Husband's Place as long as he thinks proper to detain her. In- ſhort, they con- 


cern themſelves there, as little as in any other Place of the Indies, about that Virgin- 
Flower, which in other Countries is the Husband's Pride and greateſt Glory. 


Taz Bridegroom leaves her to the Diſcretion of ſome particular Friend. 


Tuxxx are two other Cuſtoms worthy of the Reader's Obſervation, which are ſo 
directly contradictory, that it will be a difficult Matter to reconcile them. Some Pa- 
rents, who are more curious and more tender of their Daughters than others, uſe artful 


Meaſures to contract the Muliebria, which others endeavour to enlarge from their very : 
Cradles. 


Tux Husband makes a Purchaſe of his Wife, and depoſits a valuable Conſideration 
for her into her Parents Hands. This Portion is forfeited in Caſe of a Separation ; for 
Divorces are cuſtomary amongſt them. The Husband in that Caſe diſcards his Wife, and 
ſends her home without the leaſt Formality imaginable to her Relations ; but if the 


Divorce is procured either by her or her Friends, then they are obliged to refutid, and 
return the Marriage Portion to the Husband. 


Tux King is ſole Heir to all ſuch as die withou 
third Part of the Eſtates of ſuch as have * wh 


Iſſue, but lays Claim only to a 
er Male or Female. 


Tu 1s Cuſtom is at leaſt more tolerable than that | in the Kingdom of Mogul, where 
the Sovereign takes full Poſſeſſion of all his deceaſed Subjects Effects; inſomuch that it 
very often happens, that the Children of ſuch as live in the moſt flouriſhing Circum- 


ſtances, become at once the Objects of Poverty and Contempt. Moreover, the King of 
| Pegu is ſo haughty and imperious, that no one preſumes to addreſs him without che 


moſt profound Submiſſion and Reſpect, lifting up their Hands at every Word they ſpeak. 
They deliver all their Petitions on their Knees, at an awful Diſtance from him, and 


without ſpeaking one Word, hnt never come empty-handed ; but before they approach 
his Majeſty, they are obliged to kneel three Times, to kiſs the Ground as * often, and 

hold their intended Donation upon their Heads. In this humble Poſture they lay their 
Petition before him, which is tranſcribed upon the Leaves of a © certain Tree. If his 
Majeſty indulges them with a gracious Anſwer, he accepts their Preſents; if the Petitio- 
ners are rejected, their Donations are ſo too. This haughty Prince never ſpeaks himſelf, 


but by a third Perſon ; and the Guards which attend him, always lie profirate on ts 
Ground before him. 


Tr1s King ſeldom marries but one Wife; however, in Lieu thereof he keeps a 


large 
Seraglio of Concubines, in this reſpect copying after the other Monarchs of the Eaft,. 
particularly his Neighbour, the King of Narfingue, who, ones his other Wan | 
Titles, has that of the Husband to a bene Wives. 


Wx are not informed 3 any of our Travellers whether cheſe . a as Phy- 
cians, or not. Herbert aſſures us, that they make uſe of Sorceries, Divination, and other 
magical Incantations. Ovington ſeems to confirm this Aſſertion by the following Paflage : 
When (ſays he) any one falls ſick, they fele& a particular Perſon, ae, they dig - 
e nify and diſtinguiſh by the Title of the Devi s Father, who is nn one of 


a Qrituſdam ita conſuuntur Muliebria ut vix Urine fit meatus : Sed wulgs vir reperire licet virgines, nam fere Nele omnes 
8 ſud pueritià medicamentum quoddam uſurpant, quo Muliebria diſtenduntur & aperta retinentur, propter * go Ori 4 ans: | 
Mis enim admittendis Virgines arctiores nullo modo ſufficerent. See Purchas, Herbert, &c. 


o This Cuſtom is very antient amongſt the Eaſtern Nations; and ſome Footſteps of it may be trac d in the area 
Scriptures, 


_ . © Theſe Leaves are an Ell long, and two Fingers bond 
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1 | : WER | | 
© their moſt celebrated Prieſts, and knows, or pretends to know, what is moſt acceptable = 
ce to. that Evil Spirit, and to inſtruct them after the moſt agreeable Manner how to ap- = 
28 peaſe his Anger. They make a magnificent Entertainment, in hopes to . my N 
ce which is Pane with vocal and inſtrumental Muſick. 4085 j=- 
THEIR ien lating to hs Metempſychojis varies in e few Reſpes from that of # 
the other Indians. Souls, fay they, after ſeveral Tranſmigtations, attain to a State of = 
« Perſectien, andthe Felicity of the Gods, which, as they imagine, -conſiſts in a Stite oF 2 
| * Annihilation:-,, In the firit Place, they tranſmigrate into the Bodies of Beafts, and S 
| e Teceived afterwards into another State, which they call Naxac, that is to fay, the | 8 
Seat of Torments. After they have been ſufficiently mortified there a conſiderable 5 = 
gee: Time, they enter into the Sevum, or Happy Place, like Mahomet's imaginary Para- = 
1 diſe, where. Rivers of Pleaſure are for ever flowing. After they have here'indculged 5 = 
© chemfelves-in all ſenſual Enjoyments for a Seaſon, they paſs into their final State, in IT 
= Ahn they are to remain for ever, and which they call Nibam, that is, Annihila- =o 
c fie. Suppoſing chis Paſſage to be ſet in- a fair Light, we can't fay with Herbert, ID 
e held the ReſurreQion of the Soul and Body; ſince the Soul is never re-united . > 
to that Body which ſhe once animated, and afterwards annihilated: But after all, is AS Fs 
not this pretended Annihilation, what others call the Slumber of the Soul? An alle- 5 Ws 
_ gorical Slumber, and which ſignifies no more than a total Privation from all Sorrow, h 
an a State of perfect Reſt? In this ſweet Repoſe the Eaſtern Nation, who are extrava- 
fond of Indolence and Eaſe, imagine that true Happineſs does principally conſiſt. . 
t Father Bonfreri, the Miſſionary * Monk, has: found out in theſe. chree Receptacles of 
. e Purgatory, Hell, and Heaven; and this fubtle Diſcovery has convinc'd him, that 
# Hereticks a are in a more dangerous State than thoſe literate Pagans. | . 
$ | 5 : Ir the Ling dies, two large Boats comed with gilt Roofs in the Form of a Pyramid, 
_ are forthwith provided; and in the Middle of them, a Table, or, to ſpeak more pro- — 
| i | perly, a Stage is erected, on which the Body of the deceaſed Monarch is expoſed to 
; 1 | _ "publick View. Under this Stage they kindle a Fire compoſed of all Sorts of odorife- . 
bY "bus Waod, into which they throw Benjamin, Storax, and other aromatic Gums. , 
"Ih Aer this, they let the Boats fail down the River; and as the Fire conſumes the Body, 1 . 
. | 2 gumerous Choir of Talapoins, appointed for the Performance of the Funeral Solem- 
1 nities ſing ſeveral Anthems, and repeat ſeveral Prayers in one of che Boats. The An- 
wy dem continues till the Fleſh of the Body is totally conſumed. After this, they temper 
1 ! -  *he Aches wich Milk, and having moulded it into a ſolid Maſs, throw it into the Sea, 
iro near the Mouth of the River. As for the Bones, they inter them in a Royal Sepulchre, 
[ | 5 . which they 1 in Honour to che Deceaſed. 
T3 : = ee Prople RED their Dead to oa Pile. The Corpſe is laid upon a ſort of pe 
n | * zn the Middle whereof is erected a Dome, or the Figure of a ſmall Tower. From | Dy 
9 Ig his Cuſtom at Pegu, we may form ſome. Notion of the Pyramids of Egypt, which were, 8 
4 Ads its well known, the Monuments of the antient Egyptians. Theſe pompous Sepulchres, | ID 
| "ethic ar fort alf cone of Earth, Sand. or Srone, give ws 7 Iively Idea of the Pride : 
Ambition of Mankind, to which in all Probability they ow'd their Original. This N 
Cuſtom was at firſt very probably no more than a decent Regard and Concern for the 
Dead. leſt they ſhould be trampled under Foot, or expos d to other Inſults ſtill more diſ- : 
le, which they incyitably. would be; had they NY proper Care to diſtinguiſh DD 
che Place of their Interment. . . | | 
„ | — ® Ovintors verge, Tom. u | 3 
18 "> Holes Voyages, Lib iii oe MORO Labo ' ada 22db 12 Ae 
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BuT we ſhall not dwell too long upon theſe Conjectures, leſt our Readers ſhou'd 
accuſe us of being willing, right or wrong, to trace the Origin of all Cuſtoms whatever; 
The Litter is cover'd very artfully with gilt Cane, and carried by fifteen or ſixteen Men 
to a proper Place, at ſome ſmall Diſtance from the Town, where the Funeral-Pile is 
erected. A long Train of Relations Friends and Acquaintance follow the Corpſe. After 
the Fire has totally conſum'd the Body, they make the Talapoins ſome Gratification 
for their Trouble and Aſſiſtance at the Funeral Solemnity. After this, they return Home, 
and make a Funeral Entertainment which holds about two Days. At the Cloſe thereof, 
the Widow of the Deceas'd, with ſome of her ſele& Friends, repairs once more to the Place 
where her Husband was burnt, to pay him the Tribute of her Tears, After this So- 
lemnity of Mourning is over, the Women carefully gather up, and bury all the Boneg 
which they can find not totally conſum'd. The Mourning of the Women, as well as 
the Men, conſiſts principally in ſhaving their Heads. This 1s a particular Teſtimony 
of their Sorrow and Affliction for their deareſt and neareſt Relatives ; for they ſeldom 
comply with this Mortification on any other Occaſion, being, as we are inform'd, vaſtly 
fond and proud of a fine Head of Hair, 


I SHALL here peaks bold to introduce their Cuſtom relating to the due Diſcharge of 
their Debts, altho' it has no Relation indeed to Religion, any farther than as an Act 
of common Juſtice. The Creditor firſt detains his Debtor in his Houſe * as a Priſoner ; ; 
and if this Arreſt, which the Peguans look upon as very ſhameful and ignominious, 
cannot prevail on the Debtor to fatisfy the Debt without Delay, the Creditor has a Right 
to ſeize the Wife and Children of the Debtor, and expoſe them, faſtned to' his Door- 
Poſts, to the exceſſive ſcorching Heat of the Sun, till he has full Satisfaction. Tho' this ſeems 
an inhuman Privilege, and more ſo, with reſpect to an inſolvent Debtor, “ yet there may be 
ſome very good Excuſes offer'd in Vindication even of fo rigorous a Law. It is very 
probable, when this Law was firſt enacted, they ſuppos d that a Creditor would not be 
fo mercileſs and void of Compaſſion, as to exact what was morally impoſſible ſhould 
be paid him; and that a Debtor, out of a natural Tenderneſs and Concern for his own 
Fleſh and Blood, wou'd never be guilty of ſo mean and villainous an Action as to expoſe 
his whole Family to the Rage of an exaſperated Creditor, rather than to diſcharge a 
Debt that he was conſcious to himſelf was juſtly due ; but on the other Hand, wou'd 
uſe his utmoſt Endeavours to make a reaſonable Reſtitution as ſoon as poſſible. Among 
the Romans, the Body of an inſolvent Debtor, according to one of the Laws in their 
twelve Tables, was to be divided amongſt his Creditors : However, it has been INN juſtly 
remark d, that this ſevere Law was never put in Execution. 


The RELIGION of SIAM:- 


OME Authors boldly aſſert, that the Chineſe and Siameſe have no Notion of Reli- 
gion, and treat them as perfect Atheiſts, on Account of the Obſcurity of the Idea's 
which they entertain of the Supreme Being, and the Contradictions which are too viſi- 
ble in their Tenets. All the Accounts which we have of the latter, with Regard to 


the Deity, ſeem more intricate and perplex d than the Theology of the former. We 


have all the Reaſon imaginable to believe, that the Szameſe, like the antient Philoſophers, 
held a univerſal Spirit, which penetrated thro all Matter; or a general Animation of 
. But it is very difficult to ** aright what they aim'd at, either by one 


» By the Law of the twelve Tables, the Antient Romans were : allow'd to keep a Debra Priſoner in KO 

© Houſes. | 

d There are ſeveral Laws and Cuſtoms, which at firſt View ſeem ſavage, inhuman Ss irrational, which when 

conſidered, without Prejudice and Partiality, may at leaſt lay claim to ſome Excuſe, tho not In. 15 and _ 
and have ſome Reaſon for their Foundation. Charron Lib. ii. Chap. 8, of Wiſdom. ; 


or 
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or the other ; by the former, they could mean no leſs chan the Supreme Being, notwith- 
ſanding the Errors with which the Antient and Modern Idolaters had confounded 


and embaraſs'd that Opinion : By the latter, it is dubious whether they underſtand by 


a general Animation of Nature, an infinite Variety of Guardian Angels, who diſpoſe 
of, and animate ſuch Things as ſeem the leaſt capable of Animation. I have already 
given you the Opinion of the North Americans in this Reſpect, who aſcribe a living and 
incorporeal Subſtance to every Thing in Nature: And perhaps, after all, this is only a 
way of Expreſſion peculiar to themſelves. It is very probable likewiſe, that the Siameſe 
believe that Animation and Motion are Eſſential to Matter, which by its own innume- 
rable Modifications, occaſions that infinite Variety of Beings and Actions which are viſi- 


ble in Nature; and that afterwards, by the Deſtruction of theſe Modifications and the 


Aſſumption of new ones, ſhe ſeems to * die and revive by a perpetual Succeſſion. If 
therefore, Matter be ſuch, as the Doctrine of the Siameſe wou'd have it be, it follows alſo, 


that tis infinite, immenſurable, c. And in ſhort, has all the Perfections which we 
attribute to the Supreme Being, who is immaterial. Having made this ſhort intro- 


duction, I ſhall entertain the Reader with what two celebrated Authors have wrote, 


with reſpe& to the Religion of the Siameſe, and ſhall leave him to draw fuch Conclu- 


ſions, as he ſhall think moſt proper from their reſpective Narrations. 


© ACCORDING to an eminent * Miſſionary, the Religion of the Siameſe is very whim- 
ce fical, and indeed unintelligible, but by the Books written in their learned Language, 
ce which they call the Bale, and which few have any Idea of, but ſuch as are the 
© Doctors of the Country. This Miſſionary adds, that theſe Books themſelves do ſome- 


| * times claſh and interfere with one another. The Siameſe believe God to be com- 


te pos'd of Body and Spirit, whoſe peculiar Property is to aid and aſſiſt Mankind. This 

« Divine Aſſiſtance conſiſts in giving them a Law; in preſcribing Ways and Means 
te for their future Welfare; in teaching them the true Religion, and ſuch Sciences as 
ce are moſt requiſite and convenient for them. The Perfections of this Deity are a Com- 
e plication of all moral Virtues, poſſeſs d in a ſuper- eminent Degree, acquired by many 
« Actions, and confirmed by an habitual Exerciſe in all the Bodies through which it 


* has paſs d. 


Now this bs in other Terms to ſay, that before it can attain to thoſe Perfections which they 


imagine conſtirute the Deity, it muſt have been duly mortify'd, and perhaps have paſs d 


thro' an infinite Variety of Tranſmigrations. But to return to our Miſſionary : This Deity 
is never ruffled or diſturb'd : No external Accident can alter his Tranquility; but before 
he attains to this State of Perfection, by the Violence of his Application to a Conqueſt 
over his Paſſions, and a thorough Transformation, his Blood is turn'd perfectly white. 
He is moreover both viſible and inviſible, according to his own free Will and Pleaſure, 
and fo active, that in a Moment he is Omnipreſent ; he is likewiſe Omniſcient, and this 
univerſal Kowledge is inſeparably united to his State of Perfection, and he poſſeſſes it 
from that inſtant in which he aſſumes the Godhead. This Knowledge does not conſiſt 


in a Train of Conſequences, but in one ſimple View of all Things, which repreſents to 
him at once, all the Precepts of the Law, the various Vices and Virtues of Mankind, 


the moſt hidden Secrets of Nature, and all Things, in ſhort, paſt, preſent, and to come, 


Sc. In this Narration there are ſeveral beautiful Ideas worthy of the Godhead, inter- 
mix d with others, which reduce it to the Imperfections of human Nature. The Body of 
this God is infinitely more glorious than the Sun; It brings to Light whatever is moſt ſecret 


The Model of the Univerſe, according to their Doctrine, is eternal, but the viſible World is not ; for every Ob- 


Fc ve behold, in their Opinion, lives and muſt die; and at the ſame Time other Beings of the ſame Nature, a New 


Heaven, a new Earth, and New Stars appear in their Stead. And this is the Foundation on which they build their 


| Aﬀertion, that they have ſeen Nature die and revive ſeveral Times. La Leubre's Deſcript. ofthe Kingdom of Siam, 


Tom. i. Pag. 361. Publiſh'd at Holland 
b Father Tachard in his Voyage of Siam, Lib, v. 


and 
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and conceal'd ; Its Light penetrates through every Wing; He is not however abſolutely hap- 
py till be dies never to live again. Then be appears no more on Earth, and is no more fubjet? fo 
the leaft Inguietude. This Death is like a ſoft Slumber or ſweet Repoſe, which renders us in- 
ſenſible of every Thing that paſſes for the Time it laſts : But God's Repoſe, according to 
the Siameſe, is everlaſting, and by this Means he is liable no more to be troubled about hu- 
man Affairs. Tis very evident, that this Death and Regeneration of the Deity has a great 
Affinity with what we have already related in the Article of the Religion of Pegu. 


Tur Reign of each Deity is not everlaſting ; 'tis confin'd to a determinate 
Number of Years, that is to fay, 'till the Number of ths Ele& who are to be ſanctified 
by his Merits, be accompliſh'd ; after which, he appears no more in the World, but 
drops down into an eternal Repoſe. Then another God ſucceeds him, and governs 
the Univerſe in his Stead...... In this Paſſage, there is ſomething, methinks, which 
very much reſembles the Eones of Valentine. "Tis well known, according to the Doctrine 
of that Heretic, that the Eones were born and died ſucceſſively ; and that at the ſame 
Time theſe Eones were the Gods that created the Heavens, the Earth, and the Sea, &c. 
Men themſelves are capable of becoming Gods ; but it muſt be a long Series of Years 
firſt ; for it is requiſite they ſhould attain to a conſummate Degree of Virtue. In this 
likewiſe, there is a great Conformity to the Idea which the Antients entertain'd of their 
Heroes. Theſe Heroes were born Mortals : but their extraordinary Merit, and their 

glorious Exploits rendring them like the Gods in this Life, they imagined, that after 
their Deceaſe they were admitted into their glorious Number, fince they endeavour d 
to tread in their Steps; and * their Perfections. 


Tux Siameſe add, that 3+ bs tion en ro have done ſeveral good Works | in the 
Body, whilſt animated by the Soul; but it is requiſite, that every good Action ſhou'd be 
done with a ſingle Eye to-God's Glory ; that this their pious Intention, when they firſt 
undertake theſe good Works ſhould be conſpicuous by their Invocations on the Angels, 
who preſide over the four Quarters of the World, and that an Effuſion of Water ſhould 


always precede, when they en che ps of the Female Angel, * Guardian of the. 
Earth. 


Tux State of Sanclity is inferior to, and more imperfec than that of the Godhead. 
To have tranſmigrated into ſeveral Bodies, and thereby to have attained to a conſiderable 
Degree of Virtue, in the Practice whereof that Sanctity is acquired, are ſufficient Quali- 
fications to conſtitute a Saint. The Qualities, or Properties of this Sanctity are the 
fame with thoſe of the Divinity. The Saints poſſeſs them, as well as God himſelf, 
but in a leſs perfect Degree; the Deity has them in himſelf, without being indebted to 
any other Being ; whereas the Saints derive them from him .only, through his In- 
ſtructions. Tis the Deity who reveals all Secrets to them, which he comprehends in 
the moſt perfect and adequate Manner. For which Reaſon, unleſs they are born again 
whilſt he is in the World, they cannot receive their Inſtructions from him, and conſe. 
quently, cannot any longer be deemed Saints. Accordingly, when they perform any good 
Works, they implore the Grace and Fayour of being born again at the ſame JunQuure 
with their God. 


"Ts E Sanity of theſe virtuous Men is not perfect and ks till they die never 
to riſe again ; and till their Souls are tranſplanted into Paradiſe, there to enjoy ever- 
laſting Happineſs. 8 


Tx hold, that wk the 3 and the 3 are 1 5 uncreate; and can- 


not conceive, that the World ever had a Beginning, or ever will have an End. 3 
are of Opinion, that every * Planer is the Habitation X a — Intelligence. . . That 


The Siameſe believe, that there are female Angels. 


d This was alſo the Opinion of the antient Chaldeans ; but they eſtabliſh d in every Star an intelligent * FEI of 
which that Star was as it were, it's Body, See Stanley's Abridgment, in Clerict 9 Fu e 


Vol. IV. | N | there 
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| Crimes that can paſlibly be deviſed. They ſhall then have neither Laws nor Wri- 
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there lies a wide Expanſe of Waters under the Earth, which bears it up as the Sea 
ſupports a Ship. That theſe ſubterraneous Waters have a Communication with thoſe 
above them by a Gulph, which, as they imagine, is fix d in the Center; and that theſe 
Waters are kept in Equilibrio by a Wind which has continued blowing from all Eterni- 
y. But when the Time ſhall come in which the God of the Siameſe has foretold that 
he ſhall ceaſe to reign, a Fire from Heaven ſhall rain down upon the Earth, and re- 
duce all Things which are therein to Aſhes ; and the Earth thus purified ſhall be re-eſta- 
bliſhed in its primitiye Condition. A very conſpicuous Transformation both in Men and 
Beaſts, as well as Nature herſelf, and a general Corruption ſhall precede this univerſal 
Renovation. Thoſe Men who were perfe& Giants when the God lived upon the Earth, 
who were as wiſe as they could wiſh ar defire, and knew every Obligation of the Law, as 
they were perfeQly innocent and holy; thoſe very Men, according to the Degree of they 
Corruption, have already loſt thoſe Advantages ; but in the latter Days they ſhall grow fo 
feeble as to dwindle i into Dwarfs ſcarce one Foot high. In that Age their Lives ſhall be 


very ſhort, and their Strength and other Advantages which they poſſeſſed without mea- 
ſure i in their State of Perfection, ſhall he totally loſt; but they ſhall encreaſe in Evil, till 


at laſt they ſhall be abandaned to all Manner of Vice, and commit the moſt flagrant 


tings, - and being buried in the moſt profound Ignorance, ſhall forget the very Name of 
Virtue. Tis this makes them exclaim ſo, that the End of the World is at Hand, ſince 


they | find Wk but Corruption, and ſo very little Sigcerity and Fidelity amongſt Man- 
kind, that they ſeem to have attained to the very Pitch of Impiety. 


Tuis Notion, if I may be allow'd the Expreffion, 1s the mere Whim, or vulgar Er- 


' ror of all Countries and all Ages. King David himſelf, amongſt the facred Writers, and 


Hefiod, Homer, and ſevetal other celebrated prophane Authors have made loud Complaints 


of the Age in which they lived, and ſtigmatized it with the moſt enormous Vices. Ac- 


cording to their Account, 'rwas impoſſible for any Age to be more corrupt. Horace, 
who was a little more moderate than the reſt, ſays, that the People in his Time, 
indeed, were more wicked than their Anceſtors; but Poſterity, however, would do them 
ſome ſort of Juſtice, and be more wicked than they were. Here now is plainly 
advanc'd another vulgar Error, which infinuates, that our Anceſtors were more honeſt 
and virtuous than we are. "Tis this ill- grounded Opinion, fo full of Prejudice and ill 
Nature | with refpe& to our Contemporaries, which fills the Poets and Orators with fuch 
a Spirit of Enthuſiaſm, when they talk of the earlieſt Ages in the World ; an Enthuſiaſm 
with which Hiftorians themſelves are in ſome meaſure infected. Without having Re- 
courſe to the Stories of the Antients, which abound ſo extravagantly with this marvellous 
way of Writing, let us but confult our own or our Neighbours moſt modern Hiſtories, and 
we ſhall ſoon perceive how emphatically they talk of the Virtues of the primitive Ages. 
As to the Idea generally entertained of the enormous Vices of the Age each preſenc in its 
Turn, and which has induced Men to cry, That the End of the World is at Hand, it is 
doubtleſs true, that Hiſtory acquaints us with the unaccountable Diffolution of ſome 


Countries; or to ſpeak more properly, of ſome particular Members thereof, eſpecially 


of ſuch as are Courtiers, and Perſons of the higheſt Diſtinction; but if we make due En- 
quiry into theſe ſhameful Diſorders, we ſhall find that notwithſtanding the prodigious 


Influence they have over the People, yet the Diſſolution has never been univerſal. Du- 


ring che Corruption of the Court of France, in the Reign of the Houſe of Yalojs, there 


The Deſtruction of the Earth and the whole Univerſe by Fire, is alſo a very antient Opinion. The Gyeek Phi- 
loſophers who maintained it, ſeem ts have taken their Notions from the ZEaftern Nations. This deſtructive Fire, 
according to Phurnutzs, was the Chaos, or a confus'd Maſs, as Matter was at firſt. Thus the Conflagration of the 
NP no wore than the Redufting of it tp tx original Chace, 

d' Dammoſa quidnon imminuit Die? 

LEtas parentum pejor avis tulit 

Nos neguiores, mor daturds 

Progeniem vitiefiorem. Lib. iii. Carm. vi. 


were 
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were ſeveral 2 Soldiers, ſeveral eminent Lawyers, Philoſophers, and Prelates of un- 
ſpotted Characters, to counter ballance the Depravity of thoſe licentious Times. Not- 
withſtanding the Contempt into which Libertiniſm and Luxury had reduced Haly; yet 
in the Time of Pope Leo X. and his Succeſſors, there were Numbers, who were conſpi 
cuous in the World for their extraordinary Knowledge, and exemplary Lives and Gon- 
verſations. How gloomy fo ever thoſe Ages were, which were called the Ages of Dark 
neſs; and when Vice was ſo contagious, that even the viſible Head of the Church was 
infected, there were ſome Men, who were diſtinguiſhed for their Learning and their 
Virtues all over Europe. France, Germany, and England produced many ſhining Ex- 
amples. Though Chriſtianity it ſelf was too viſibly decaying, and Virtue ſcem d Bo 5 
piring, yet both at the ſame Time were by their Means moſt gloribuſſy ſuppor ted. 
though Greece and Italy groan'd through the Ignorance of their People, the Mors — 5 
Arabians cultivated thoſe Sciences which were neglected and almoſt loſt in the Weſtern 
Parts; and although Madneſs and Extravagance were become almoſt the eſſential Oha- 
rafter of the Religion of thoſe unhappy Times, yet even then there were ſuch undauntad 
Advocates for true Piety, as were able to reſiſt its moſt implacable Enemies. We muſt not 
therefore conclude, that the Number of Libertines and wicked Men, far exceeded thoſe 
who were Men of Virtue and Integrity. For befides that ſuch an Inference requires an 
exact Computation of both, which is impoflible, we may juſtly obſerve, that Vice is 
more taken Notice of by Mankind than Virtue ; and that the Toleration which we find 
more or leſs extenſive in a State, gives us room to judge more or leſs advantageouſly of the 
Character of its Natives. This is ſufficient for the Generality of the People to draw very 
general Concluſions from. Thus tis, that the Toleration in Holland and England of 
ſuch as are not of: the eſtabliſh'd Religion, make ſome People very falfly imagine, that 
the Dutch and Engh/h have very little, if any regard for the true Religion. And the 
Privilege of flying for Shelter to Sanctuaries, which in Traly occaſions an infinite Num- 
ber of Murders, makes the Vulgar believe, that the Italians are all Aſſaſſins. And yet 
tis generally in ſuch Caſes and Circumſtances that we ſee timorous People cry out, The 
| End of the World is of Hand. Neither are Reaſons drawn from the Appearance of 
Monſters, Earthquakes, and fuch other Phænomena in Nature, more concluſive with 
Men of Judgment ſince they know very well, that if they are perceptible in one Coun- 
try, they are not in another. In ſhort, to conclude this Digreſſion, we are of Opinion, 
that theſe Ideas are owing to this general received Opinion of all Ages, viz. That no great 
Revolutions ever happen but they are foretold, and preceded by fome Prodigies in Nature. 
But what Prodigy muſt that be which ſhall forerun a univerſal Contempt of Religion, 
and a total Forgetfulneſs of all Virtue ? This we ſhall never ſee in any Government 
whatſoever 3 and if it ſhould one Day happen, that the Religion which we imagine the moſt 
pure, without taking Notice of any others, ſhould be totally deſtroyed, asa Gentleman of a 
refined Genius has offered, we are informed, geometrically to demonſtrate ; yet we ſhould 
ſtill ſee the Authority of a: Prince aſſume the Place of Chriſtianity, and this viſible God 
turn into Maxims of State, the moſt refin'd Morals and eſtabliſh d Te enets of that Res 
ligion. | | 


« Tux great Revolutions which are to precede the Can of the World will 
te be conſpicuous i in Beaſts as well as Men . . They have even loſt the Uſe of their 
8 peech, which God, whilſt he lived here — 1 had given chem as the Reſult of 
his Merits. They allow Beaſts the Uſe of Free -Will and Liberty, believing them capable 
of Good and Evil, and worthy of Puniſhments and Rewards. In the three laſt Ages, 
fix new Suns will ariſe one after another; and each of them enlighten the World for 
fifty Years. This new Conſtellation of Stars will dry up the Sea, kill the Trees and 
Beaſts of the Field, and extirpate Man himſelf from the Face of the Earth. After all 
theſe Prodigies, a Fire deſcending from Heaven, ſhall conſume the Earth: The 


Cælo tonantem credidimus Fovem 


Regnare, preſens Diuus habebitur 
Ae Hor. Lib. iii. Carm. Od. v: 


Hills 
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Hills ſhall be laid low, and all Things ſhall be upon a Level. We may juſtly conclude 
from theſe laſt Particulars in the Tenets of the Siameſe, that they range the Inequalities 
of the Earth amongſt the Number of its Imperfections. A very learned Engliſhman has 
lately endeavoured to eſtabliſh this Syſtem ; but with all his Ingenuity, he has found but 
very few who give into his Notions. The Earth, covered with Duſt and Aſhes, ſhall be 
purified by the powerful Blaſt of an impetuous Wind, which will carry off the Remain- 
ders of the Conflagration of the World; after which, it will caſt forth ſuch an agreeable 
Odour, as ſhall attract a Female Angel from Heaven, and tempt her to eat ſome of this 
purified Earth. This agreeable Entertainment will coſt her dear; for ſhe ſhall be obliged 
by way of Attonement, to dwell for ever here below, and never mount again to the ce- 
leſtial Regions. This Intelligence will conceive, by Virtue of this odoriferous Meal, 
twelve Sons and twelve Daughters, who ſhall repeople the World. The Males will be 
an ignorant, ſtupid Race, who for a long Time ſhall have no Knowledge even of them- 
ſelves: and after they have, ſhall be ignorant of the Law for almoſt an Eternity. After 
this long Space ſhall be elapſed, a God will revive, who ſhall diſſipate the Clouds of Ig- 
norance, by inſtructing Mankind in the true Religion, and Knowledge of what Virtues 
they ought to practiſe, and what Vices they ought to ſhun. .. . He ſhall give them 
a facred Book, in which theſe Precepts ſhall be fully explained, and the ſacred Law, 
long fince eraſed out of the Minds of Men, ſhall be then engraved a-freſh by the 
Care and Merit of this new Deity. This is the ſole Employ which they imagine 
worthy of a God during his Reſidence on Earth; for they think it below his 
Dignity to concern himſelf about the Government of the World, the providential 
Care of Men and Beaſts, or the Productions of Nature. Thus tis, that the World 
ſhall be renew'd from Time to Time to all Eternity; anſwering in ſome meaſure 
to the grand Platonic Year, in which both the Heavens and the Earth after they 
have been purified by Fire, ſhall reſume their * primitive Beauty, and a ſuppoſed uniform 
Motion, which they imagine had been loſt. The Earth ſhall reſume its primitive Equa- 
lity, and particularly its advantageous Situation, and that Equilibrium which is loſt by 
the Deluge. Some Antients have look'd upon this Platonic Year as a Revolution, by 
which at the Cloſe of ſome chouſands of Years, the ſame Things which paſſed, and 
which ſhall hereafter paſs in the World, ſhall revive in the fame Manner, and the 
fame Order in which they now appear. We ſhall be born again therefore with the ſame 
Vices and the fame Virtues, and live again under the fame Princes, &c...<... This is 
what Virgil has beautifully deſcribed in his fourth Eclogue. 


LeT us come now to Mr. De La Loubere's Relation concerning the Religion of the 
© Siameſe. They do not admit, ſays he, of any intelligent Being, who judges either of the 
Good or Evil of human Actions, or ordains either Puniſhments or Rewards. They only 
allow in the Room of it a blind Fatality, which cauſes, according to their Notion, the 
Good which accompanies Virtue, and the Evil which attends Vice; in the ſame Man- 

ner as ſhe inclines heavy Bodies to deſcend, and light ones to mount upwards. And ſince 
nothing can be more inconſiſtent with Reaſon, than to imagine an exact Juſtice in Chance, 
or in the Neceſſity of Deſtiny, they are inclined to believe that there is ſomething cor- 
poreal in good and evil Actions, which have, according to their Notion, the Power of 
being ſerviceable or prejudicial to Mankind according to their Deſerts. But is it not 
true, that in one Senſe Good ever attends Virtue, and Evil Vice? The Szoicks, and ſeve- 
ral other Heathen Philoſophers have long ſince acknowledged this important Truth. The 


© Burnet, intitul'd Tellwris Theoria Sacra. 
v Burnet, Lib. iii. cap. 4. Telluris Theoria Sara. 
© Alter erit tunc Tipbhis, & altera que vebat Argo, 
Dalectos Heroas, erunt etiam altera bella, 
iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur Aohilles, Ec. f 
«Deſcription of the Kingdom of Siam, Tom. i. Page 380. publiſh d at Holland. It muſt be obſery'd here, that the 


Chriſtians 


Author ſeems to talk in general of all the Indians. 
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Chriſtians, who came after them have maintained the fame Maxim SEO on the ſo- 
lid Baſis of Religion. In all Probability in order to juſtify the Fatality of the Siameſe, 
one might unfold this intricate Propoſition after the following Manner: Such is the 
Nature of Good and Evil, that as the Virtuous muſt of Neceſſity be happy, ſo the Vi- 
« cjous mult of equal Neceflity be miſerable ; for notwithſtanding the Objections which | 
« Mankind make to this Rule, ſo conformable to that Order which is eſtabliſhed in the 
« Univerſe, Good can never produce Evil, nor Evil Good, any more than Light can pro-— 
« duce Darkneſs, or Darkneſs Light, how conſpicuous ſoever the Irregularities are with 
« which the World abounds, and which tempt us to conclude, that this unerring Rule is 
both falſe and incertain : For tis thro' Ignorance and Inattention Gat our Judgment of 
« Things is ſo very imperfect and ſuperficial.” - | 


As to hide Notion relating to the corporeal Quality of good and evil Actions, and their 
Power of being either advantageous or prejudicial to Mankind according to their Deme- 
rits, may we not reſolve it into that ſecret and inward Satisfaction which ariſes from Virtue, | 
and that Remorſe * of Conſcience, which is the natural Conſequence of Vice; not to men- 
tion the Credit and Eſteem, the Peace and Tranquility of Mind, which are the conſtant 
Attendants of all ſuch as practiſe the former, and thoſe anxious Cares and Vexations which 
forever threaten thoſe Who“ indulge themſelves in the too frequent Commiſſion of the lat- 
ter, and keep them in perpetual Terror, in the midſt of whoſe gloomy Reflections they 
have every Moment before their Eyes the moſt deplorable Misfortunes of this World, and 
the inexpreſſible Torments of that which is to come? All we have therefore to do is, to 
trace theſe Ideas up to the ſupreme Being, whom we may plainly diſcern even thro' the 
obſcure Theology of theſe Idolaters. Be it Nature herſelf, or a certain univerſal Spirit, 
which is inactive, and ſunk into an eternal Repoſe, it will be forever true, that the Laws this 
Being has ordained are executed by ſome other inferior Beings ; like thoſe of a Prince, who, 
after he has ſettled all his Affairs of State, retires with the utmoſt Satisfaction and Tratgui- 
lity of Mint into his Palace, and reſigns the future Adminiſtration of all his moſt important 
- Concerns to the Care and Conduct of his favourite Miniſters. We are conſcious to our 

ſelves, that this Explication of the Syſtem of the Siameſe is very defective; but all that we 
aim at is, to give it a favourable Conſtruction, and an Air of Reaſon, which we humbly 
conceive is no trivial or inconfiderable Attempt. We are of Opinion at leaſt, that this is 
the beſt Light it can poſſibly be ſhewn in, to clear them from that ill-natured and heavy 
Imputation of Atheiſm, and an abſolute © Eſtrangement from the Knowledge of a ſupreme 
Being. In ſhort, if we compare what theſe two Travellers aſſert relating to the Doctrine of 
the Siameſe, we ſhall find that they n; claſh and intetfere with one another. - 


IN Conformity to this Doctrine, the Sams and their Neighbours e to a Ve- 1 
riety of infinite Spirits all the Power and Virtue of an inactive Being. The Nature and 
Qualities of theſe Spirits are ſuch, as we can form no adequate Idea of them : They are, 
according to their Opinion, compoſed of a material Subſtance, tho' fo ſubtle and refin'd as 
not to be touch d or diſcern'd by mortal Eyes. They aſſert likewiſe that they are Souls, 
which in former Times had animated human Bodies. All * Spirits, according to their 
Conception of them, are of one and the ſame Nature, The Soul enters without the leaſt 


— be eft noxia quod ſe | 
Judice nemo nocens abſolvitur. Juvenal. 
v. Aletus in vita penarum pro malefactis 
Fon Eft inſignibus inſignis ſceleriſque Lueld. | 
UE  Carcer & borribilis de Saxo jattu deorſum, - 
Verbera, carnifices, robur, pix, lamina, tade. 
Que tamen, etſi abſunt, at mens ſibi conſcia fatti, 0 
Præmetuens, adbibet ſtimulos, terretq; flagellis ; 
Nec videt interea qui ter minus eſſe malorum 
Poſſit, nec que fit pœnarum deniq; Fnit, 
Atq; ; eadem metuit magis bec ne in morte graveſcant. | 
Hine achernſia fit ſtultorum deniq; vita | Lucretius Lib. i 
© [a Loubere ubiſup. p. 395. 
à dam. ibid. p. 380. 
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Reluctance or Reſerve into all Bodies, of what kind ſoever they be, and regulate all their 
Actions, without being phyſically united to them, as our Souls are to our Bodies. Since 
therefore the Souls of fuch as are dead are ranged amongſt the Number of Spirits, who are 
Partakers of the divine Power, © they imagine alſo, that they can, whenever they ſee 
« proper, either ſuccour or torment all ſuch as are in the Land of the Living: And it 
is owing to this Principle, that they pray to the Dead, and in a more eſpecial Man- 
ner to the Souls of their Predeceſſors, to the ſecond and third Generation, preſuming 
* that all thoſe who liv'd before them, are ſo far remov'd, thro divers Tranſmigrations, 
<« that they can no longer liſten to their earneſt Sollicitations, nor be any ways ſervice- 
e able or prejudicial to them. The Siameſe, in almoſt all their Undertakings, implore 
<« the friendly Aid and Aſſiſtance of their good Genii, and load their evi! Ones with the 
- © heavieſt Imprecations. ..... Theſe good Genii conſiſt of ſuch Souls as are look'd 
* Upon to be more or leſs good, according to the Degree of Virtue and Perfection to 
ce which they have atrain'd whilſt here upon Earth. The evil Geniz conſiſt of ſuch 
ce Souls ® as either die by the Hands of Juſtice, or through ſome other flagrant Offence, 
<« which render'd them, as they imagine, altogether unworthy of any Funeral So- 
c lemnities. This Idea is much the fame with Plato's, who laid it down as an eſta- 
« bliſh'd Maxim, that we ought to be fo ſtrictly attach'd to Virtue during this Life, 
ce that the Habit of it might be retain'd even after Death. This likewiſe is ſomewhat 
e conformable to the Opinion of ſome antient Chriſtians, who maintain'd that the Souls 
© of good Men were transform'd into Angels, and the Souls of the Wicked into Devils 
And it is owing to theſe Ideas that the Invocations of the Dead, their Deifications, and 
other Acts of Devotion of the like Nature, have inſenſibly crept into many Religions. 
We ſhall treat of their Notions relating to perfect Happineſs, Paradiſe and Hell, when 
we e come to the Deſcription of their Funeral Solemnities. | 


Re 9 Ae which the Siameſe give, according to Father Tachard, of certain Her- 
mits, who bear ſome Reſemblance to our Ghoſts and Spectres, and to the Fauns and Sa- 
tyrs of the Antients, can no where be more properly introduc'd than in this Place. Theſe | 
_ Anchorets live retir d in the moſt folitary Deſarts, and are perfect Maſters of all the Se- 

crets of human Nature. They perfectly underſtand the Aut of making Gold, Silver, and 
the moſt precious Metals: There is nothing ſo wonderful and ſurprizing, but what they 
can eſſect with the utmoſt Eaſe. They aſſume what Forms they pleaſe, and make 
themſelves immortal; for they are well skill'd in all the Arts which are neceſſary for 
the Prolongation of Life. They chearfully however reſign it to God from one thouſand 
Years to another, by voluntarily facrificing themſelves on a Funeral Pile, reſerving only 
one of their Tribe to raiſe up thoſe that are dead, by Virtue of his Magical Incantations. 
In this Narration there ſeems to be a great Mixture of the Fable of the Phenix. They 
add, that it is as dangerous as it is difficult, to meet with theſe marvellous Hermizs, and 
that the Lives of ſuch as do, are in apparent Danger of being loſt. | 


« Obſerve how Father Tube erpounds their Doctrine with reſpect to Spirits. Their Angels are corporeal, and 
of both Sexes. .. . They are che ever-watchful Guardiansof Mankind, and the wiſe Directors of the Univerſe. They 
| are diſtributed into ſeven Orders or Hierarchies, of which one is more perfett and illuſtrious than the other; and they 

are ſeated according to their Dignity in as many diftin& Heavens. Each Part of the World has one of theſe Intelli- 
gences who preſides over it. And foraſmuch as they are well datiefy'd, and firmly believe, that theſe Angels pry, 
with indefatigable Induſtry and Application, i into the Conduct of Mankind, and are Eye-Witneſles of all their Acti- 
ons, in order to recompence ſuch as are Praiſe-worthy, tbro' the Virtue and Merits of the Detty ; tis to theſe Intelligences, 
and not to the Deity himſelf, that they make their devout Supplications in the Times of Trouble and Diftreſs ; and 
3 their Tribute of Praiſe and Adoration, when they arc conſcious that they have receiv'd 

MerCics. _——— What we have printed above in the ſtalic Character, is we imagine, worthy of the Reader's 


| particular Obſervation. 
They do not acknowledge, according to Father Tachard, any other Demons than the Souls of the Wicked, who 


— ont of Hell, where they were once Captives, wander about the World for a certain Term, and as all 


the envious and ill-natur'd Actions there, which they can poſſibly deviſe. They range amongſt the Number of theſe evil 
x all Infants who are ſtill- born, Mothers who die in Child-bed, and Perſons kill d in A or ſuch as have 


been guilty of any flagrant and enormous Crimes of the like Nature, 


THE 
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Tu E 5 — compriſe ck whole Syſtem of Morality i in theſe ® five Negative Com-. 


mandments, viz. Thou ſhalt not kill ; Thou ſhalt not fleal ; Thou ſhalt not commit any manner 
of Uncleanneſs ; Thou ſhalt not lye ; and Thou ſhalt not drink any intoxicating Liquors. 
The firſt Commandment extends not only to Man and Beaſts, but to the very Plants and 
Seeds of the Earth. By this Injunction they are of Opinion, that nothing in Nature 
ſhould be deſtroy'd ; ſince they maintain, as I have already obſerv'd, an univerſal Anima- 


tion. To break the Branch of a Tree, for Example, is to do Violence to the Soul 


« of the Tree: But when once the Soul has been expell'd the Body, they look upon 
« it as a Deſtruction already committed, and therefore no Offence or Tranſreſſion to re- 
*« freſh themſelves with the Body that remains behind. The Talapoins eat any thing 


* without the leaſt Reſerve, that is already dead; but to deſtroy any TROY wink ny 


imagine has Life, i Is deem'd a — and a mortal 0 


UNDER this ee is alſo compris d the Prohibition of wounding, or r ſhedding 


the Blood of any Creature whatſoever : But they find out ſeveral little Subterfuges to 


evade ſome Part of the Rigour of this Commandment. The Siameſe, for Inſtance, make 


no manner of Scruple to go a fiſhing, but on thoſe particular Days on which the 
Talapoins ſhave their Heads. On all other Days, they think fiſhing no criminal 


Practice, but an innocent Amuſement, and offer this weak and evaſive Excuſe for the 


Juſtification of it, viz. We only drag the Fiſh out of the Water, but never ſhed their Blood. 
They make uſe of Evaſions af the like Nature to palliate a War, or any other Circum- 


ſtances of that Kind, where Murder muſt inevitably enſue. Notwithſtanding the Pro- 
| hHibition plainly contain'd in this Commandment, the Siameſè are of Opinion, that * Self- 
Murder is no Breach of the Law]; but on the contrary, a Sacrifice acceptable to the Soul; 


and that by ſuch an Oblation, they attain to a very eminent Degree of Virtue and Per- 


fection. They hang themſelves therefore frequently, out of a pure Principle of Devotion, 


on the © Tree of their Pagods. This they call an heroic Diſdain of all their e 3 


and which we may properly call a Gradual Suicide. 


Bur we are told, ce that in this 1 Zeal, which inclines the Siameſs thus to 


<« hang themſelves, there are always ſome viſible Teſtimonies of a oo Life”. 
In the fame Narrative, we have a particular Account of a Peguan, who burnt himſclf to death 

with all the ſeeming Tranquility of Mind and Reſolution imaginable, in a certain Temple 
at Siam, whilſt his Relations, whoſe Conduct towards him bad given him ſame pri- 
vate Diſguſt, were ſtanding round about him ; and who, notwithſtanding their Tears 
and Concern for him, never offer d to diſſuade him from che raſh and reſolute Attempt. 
This voluntary Sacrifice of himſelf was look'd upon as the ſure and ready Way to his 


Deification. They cover'd his Body all over with Plaiſter, and erected it as a Statue to 


his immortal Memory ; they paid divine Adoration to it, and plac d it with great Sdlem- 
__ upon the Altar, behind that of Sommona-Codom. 


By the third Commandment the Siameſe are i ſtrictly enjoin' d to commit no 3 of 
Uncleanneſs. Marriage itſelf is deem'd a State of Impurity ; and Celibacy, on the other 
hand, a State of Perfection. This Idea prevails more or leſs in all Religions whatever : 
80 fi and ſuperſtitions were the Pagans, that no married Man would immediately 


5 46 Loubere, abi ſup. Pag. 381. Father Tachard ſays, that their Law is compris'd in ten Commandments, which 


have a peculiar Regard 10 the Talapoins e The Laity however have bur eight. The three, which La Loubere has o- 


mitted, are theſe which follow : To adore the Supreme Being, bis * and all fuch 4s endeavour to imitate bis divine 
Perfections; to faſt on Holidays, and thereon to do no manner of Work. 


d The Indians in general, according to La Loubere. 


The Europeans call it the Tree of the Pagodi, becauſe the Siameſe plant it before their Temples. No private Perſon 


is allow'd to have this Seared Ves grow in his Garden ; and "tis of this Wood that they make the Statues of Hun 
Cam. Ls Loubere's Deſcription af the Kingdom of Claw. 
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after * an amorous Converſation with his Wife, preſume tO approach the Altars of their 
Gods. This imaginary Pollution has contributed very much to the Celibacy of our Chri/+ 
tian Prieſts : and if the Remedy has ſometimes prov'd worſe than the Diſeaſe, it was 
. owing to the Depravity of human Nature. Notwithſtanding the Chineſe marry, yet as ſoon as 
they have Children, they look upon a Separation from their Wives as a virtuous Action. 
b The celebrated Confucius and ſeveral other Chineſe Philoſophers, have rang'd this volun- 
tary Divorce amongſt the Number of the Virtues. There are Inſtances of the like Na- 
ture which might be produc'd amongſt our ſelves, but not in our Days; we muſt have 
Recourſe to that happy Age, in which our Monarchs themſelves, out of Humility retir'd 
into Convents, and voluntarily abdicated their temporal Crowns, for that more ſpiritual 
one of a Fryar's. To ſhake off the conjugal Yoke, and waſh away the Stains of that 
State- of Pollution, by retiring into a Cloiſter, was then the infallible Means for the 
Attainment of everlaſting Glory. | 
Tur Siamęſe in general are prohibited the. drinking of any intoxicating Liquors ; 
but more eſpecially the Talapoins. They are not allow'd on any Occaſion how emer- 
gent ſoever to taſte a Drop of Wine; and they are grievouſly offended when they ſe 
a Chriſtian Prieſt drink it without the leaſt Reſerve. But alas! what would they ſay, 
were they to know what diſſolute drunken Creatures they are in ſome of our European 


Ox the other Hand, the Siameſe are of Opinion, © That all Mankind in general are 
* not oblig d to be ſtrictly virtuous ; and that tis the bounden Duty of a Talapoin only 
eto be fo:..... Tis a Layman's Buſineſs and Profeſſion to be guilty of any 
e Sin; but that of a Talapoin not to fin at all, and to do Penance for ſuch as do.” 
"Theſe Notions have been inſtill'd more or leſs artfully into the Minds of People of all 
Perſuaſions. We ſhall only mention the Ideas which are entertain'd in this Reſpect a- 
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Duets tulit befterns gaudia nocte Venus. Tidullus. 
> La Lowbere ſays that the Chineſe Philoſophers look upon a Woman as a very evil Thing, which ought to be thrown 
ke x Weed away, after ſhe has anſwer d the Intention of Nature, which i. the Production of Children into the 
World. After they ance bad Isis, den were by he means allow'd to marry a ſecond Wife; fince they 
enjoy d the Fruits of their firſt Nuptials. Confucius himſelf diſcarded his Spouſe, ſoon after ſhe was deliver'd of a 
Son, and the Youth, in Proceſs of Time, did the fame in Imitation of his Father. Nay theſe People with their 
good Wills would have no Children at all, but chat there are Duties required from them, on their own and their 
Anceſtors Account, which by the Tenets of their Religion, are abſolutely neceſſary to be perform'd for the 
Repoſe of the Dead. A Wife therefore is directly diſcarded as ſoon as ſhe has educated her firſt Child, and con- 
flituted him a true Member of the Chineſe Church. As for us Chriſtians, our Wives and we are ſo much One Fleſb, that 
tis morally impoſſible to ſhake them off, and diſſolve the unhappy Union. One Inftance or two tis poſſible may 
be produc'd of a joyful Separation; but it ſo very ſeldom happens, that it will never gain the Sanction of a Law. 
The Cloifter we muſt here obſerve, is now no more in faſhion ; or at leaſt is ſo little regarded, as is not worth mention- 
ing. As to ſuch as are of the Proteſtant Perſuaſion, they are oblig d to ftick cloſe by their Wives, let the Conſe- 
quence prove never ſo fatal. They have not ſo much as the very Shadow of a Cloiſter, or a Diſpenſation. Thus their 
own Legiſlators pay dear for the Rigour of their own Inſtitutions ; for they have very often the Misfortune to be 
wedded to ſuch Brides as are very diſagreable in their Tempers. | 
Done il vaut mieux Diable ou femme avoir, 
8% des dur bruit plus en menage, + 
is a Queſtion very a- propos. But to be leſs gay, and more ſerious. It ſeems, that St. Paul did not only pre- 
fer Celibacy to Marriage; but intimatcd likewiſe, that they were happy who were free and diſengag d from its irk- 
ſome Bonds. Whether theſe Ideas are either reſented or miſconſtrued, the exaſperated Wits have drawn frightful 
Conſequences to the Women's Diſadvantage. They are as envious and ſatyrical againſt them as poſſibly they can be, 
and rave at them with the utmoſt Spleen and ill Nature. A certain anonymus Poet has given us this waggiſh Diftich- 
Femina nulla bona eft, at ſi bona vixerit wnquam, 
N.ſio quo pacto res mala facta bona eff. : 4 

Another Miſanthropift is at a Loſs to find out a Medium between the Coquetry, of a handſome Wife, and the Torment, 


of that poor Husband who is tied for Life to an ugly one. 


Si fit formoſa erit wuiwn | 
Si fot deformi ſerit Thi +» 

Do non eſt ducenda. | 5 . : | 
Another Humouriſt has degraded them even below their human Species, in a ludicrous Diſcourſe c vs'd on that 
Occaſion. We arc almoſt oblig d to ſay, that we muſt have recourſe to thoſe extravagant Invectives for the Women's 
Jr ſtification. © | 
'  *Qachard's Voyages to Siam Tom. i. Lib. 6. 
Spine | amongſt 
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mongſt ourſelves. We are for the moſt Part of Opinion, that ſuch as make Religion 
their Profeſſion lie under more indiſpenſable Obligations to comply with its Precepts 
than thoſe who are Laymen; but at the ſame Time we imagine, chat there are an infinite 
Number of Sins which are venial and excuſable in the Laity, that are not to be diſpens'd 
with or conniv'd at, if committed by our Eccleſiaſticks. It is a current Opinion like- 
wiſe that the Laity may obtain the free Pardon and Remiſſion of their Sins, on their 
Compliance with ſome general Acts of Humiliation and Repentance; but tis expected 
that our Eccleſiaſticks ſhou'd be conſtant and ſhining Examples of Virtue and good 
Manners, and be guilty, as ſeldom as poſſible, even of the common Frailties incident to 
human Nature. It is but reaſonable indeed, that ſuch as are devoted to a perpetual Per- 
formance of Penance for others, out of a Principle of Compaſſion and Charity to the 
Frailties of Mankind, ſhould be deem'd more holy than other Men: But at the ſame 
Time *tis equally juſt, that their Deportment ſhould be modeſt, and free from the leaſt 
Tincture of Pride; and that whilſt they are exprefling a religious Sorrow for the 
Tranſgreſſions of others, they ſhould ever be mindful, with humble and contrite en 


to confeſs their own. 


Tux Traveller whom we have quoted aſſures us, that the * T, alapoins entertain very 
ſenſeleſs and ſtupid Notions of Sin. In Conſequence of this eftabliſh'd Maxim, that it is 
the Layman's Privilege and ' Profeſſion to fin, they never ſcruple to encourage them in 
the Commiſſion of it, when they have a fair Proſpe& of Advantage; fince afterwards 
by their good Works they make Attonement, and procure their Pardon. They make 
the Beauty of Virtue to confiſt in the Impoſſibility of the Practice of it, and the better 
to * illuſtrate that Impoſſibility, they overload it with an infinite Variety of little trivial 
Punctilio's and inſignificant Duties. To give the Reader an Idea of their impertinent 
Curioſity in this Particular, one Inſtance, we preſume, will be ſufficient. The 
« Talapoins will not allow the People to kindle a Fire, becauſe thereby they deſtroy 
e the Thing with which it is kindled ; and likewiſe forbid them to extinguiſh it when 

eit is kindled”, If Virtue indeed conſiſts in Injunctions of this Nature, we may very 
| eaſily conceive che Impoſſibility of the Practice of it. Pride is the principal Motive 


that prompts and encourages the Talapoins to abſtain from Sin; but Neceſſity, which 


has prevail'd on them to indulge the Laity in the Commiſſion of it, has eſtabliſh'd that 
political Maxim, ſo beneficial and advantageous to them both, that Sin is only the Portion 
of the Laity. Human Reaſon, which with Regard to Virtue and Religion takes Pleaſure 
in being eaſy, expatiates, if I may be allow'd the Exprefſion, upon Maxims of this 
Nature, and extends them as far as is conſiſtent with its own Intereſt. 


Tux profound Reſpect which the Stameſe pay to their ſacred Writings, is 
e the true Reaſon, as Father Tachard obſerves in his firſt Voyage to Siam, why they 
« durſt not communicate them to us Chriſtians. They are afraid to explain their 
“Law to us, leſt in expoſing it to our Cenſure and Ridicule, we ſhould be 
« apt to treat it with Contempt, and that a Sin of ſo heinous a Nature would be 
“ imputed to their Charge. They very often reproach us with our indecent Man- 
* ner of expoſing to publick View the Images of our Saints, and with our reading 
e the ſacred Writ with too much Irreverence and Inattention“. We ſhall drop at pre- 
II Loubere, Tom. i. Pag. 387. There is in all Probability more Pride and ill Nature than Stupidity in theſe 
Ideas. | ; | | 

d It is very difficult to reconcile this Narrative with the following Paſſage from Father Tachard : * No Chriſtian 
_ © cou'd poſhbly lay down more compleat Maxims for the Regulation of our Manners, and the Conduct of our 
Lives, than thoſe which are preſcrib'd by the religious Laws of the Siameſe : They ſtrictly enjoin the Performance 
« of all good Works, and not only prohibit all evil Actions, but alſo the Will, Thought, and criminal Intention of 
« them. This is the Reaſon, why they aſſert, that their Law is impoſſible to bepraftis'd.. . .. . Neither Neceſſity, * 
« nor any other Motive whatſoever, is the leaft Plea or Excuſe for him who tranſgreſſes the Law. Several Parti- 


« culars which we Chriſtians imagine to be Points of Counſel only, and proper'd for ſuch as aim at Ferie they 
« look upon as indiſpenſable Obligations 


Vor. IV. SD | ſent 
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ſent all further Diſcourſe upon this Topick, in order to introduce ſome other Articles 
in lieu thereof. Let us come now to Sommona-Codom, the grand Object of the Siameſe's 
Adoration. The Confuſion in the Theology of thoſe People, and the Obſcuriry of their 
Mythology of this extraordinary Man, thus raiſed to the Godhead, are no ſmall Obſta- 
cles to our being fo exact as this Article juſtly requires. Some Books written in the Balie 
Language, acquaint us, that * Sommona-Codom was born of a Flower which ſprang from 
the Navel of an Infant, or rather the Leaf of a Tree in the Shape of an Infant 
biting his Toe, and fwimming upon the Surface of the Water, which alone in their Opi- 
mon was cozval with God. Let us recolle& here that remarkable * Paſſage of Moſes, 
where it is ſaid, that the © Spirit of God nov d, or rather to tranſlate the Word literally, 
brooded upon the Face of the Waters; which bears a very near Reſemblance to the Idea 
of the Univerſe repreſented under the Form of an Egg. It is no difficult Matter like- 
wiſe to trace the Idea of the Siameſe with reſpect to the Nativity of Sommona-Codom ; and 
there is no Neceſſity to be a profeis'd Man-Midwife, to remark in the Situation of this Leaf- 
Infant chat of a Child in the Mother's Womb. We may place among the Number of like 
Ideas, that of the Puzza amongſt the Chineſe, ſitting upon a Flower in the midſt of 
the Water; and that of Is upon the Flower of Lotos. Notwithſtanding this 
miraculous Nativity of Sommona-Codom, he had both a Father and Mother, and the 
Name of the latter bears ſome kind of Reſemblance to that of Mary. The Miſſionaries, who 
let nothing remarkable eſcape them, have not fail'd ro make their Reflections on a 
Circumſtance of ſo curious a Nature. f Sommona- Codom, from the firſt Moment he was 
born, without the Aſſiſtance of any Tutor, inſtructed himſelf, and acquired, by the 


inſtantaneous Penetration of his Judgment, a perfect Knowledge of all Things relating 
to Heaven, Earth, Paradiſe, Hell, and the moſt intricate and occult Myſteries of Na- 
ture. At the fame Time, he recollected every particular Tranſaction of all the vaſt 
Variety of Lives thro which he had paſs'd. After he had fully inform'd the People 
of every Circumſtance which he thought material, he left them all in writing, for the 
future Improvement of themſelves and their Poſterity. In theſe Writings, he fays of 
himſelf, that as ſoon as he had aſſumed the Divinity, he reſolved to manifeſt his God- 
head to Mankind by ſome very remarkable Prodigy. As he was ſitting under a Tree, 
deem'd ſacred by the Siameſe, he was glorified in a very fignal Manner, and adored by 
Angels, who came down from Heaven for no other Purpoſe. His Brother Thevarat, 
jealous of his Glory, conſpired his Downfal, and declar'd open War againſt him, with 
all the Brute Creation. Sommona-Codom defended himſelf manfully by Virtue of his 


good Works, but nothing was ſo great a Support and Protection to him, as his ſtrict 
Practice of the tenth Commandment, which comprehends the Exerciſe of Charity, 


without which he muſt have inevitably been vanquiſh' d, notwithſtanding he was en- 
dowed with all the ou Works contained in the nine other ans The Guardian 


a Sy ow ubi ſup. Pag. 466. 
b Geneſ. Chap. i. Ver. 2. ; 
© Sommona-Codom, according to the Etymology which Mr. Herbelot has given us of thoſe two o Perſian Words, ſigni- 
ies, the antient Heaven, or the eternal Heaven. See La Lubere s Deſcription of the Kingdom of Siam, Tor. i. Pag. 422. 
There is no Neceſſity to be a ciſb Rabbi, to find out the Affinity between Sommona-Codom, and the Schamaim-Kedem ; 
or a Doctor of Divinity, to know that the Heaven, and the Spirit of Heaven, or the Supreme Being have been often con- 
founded, and uſed as ſynonimous Terms, not only in Poetry but in Proſe. 
Father Tachard, in his ſecond Voyage to Siam, Lib. v. tells us a Siameſe Story, which makes Sommona-Codum to be 
born of a Virgin, who conceiv d by the prolific Influence of the Sun. The innocent Virgin, aſham'd to find her ſelf 
with Child, flew to a ſolitary Deſart, in order to conceal her ſelf from the Eyes of Mankind ; ſhe was miraculouſly 
deliver'd upon the Banks of a Lake of the moſt beautiful Babe that was ever created, without any Aſſiſtance, or 
Senſe of Pain; but having no Milk wherewith to ſuckle him, and being unable to bear the Thoughts of ſeeing him 
die, ſhe juwp'd into the Lake, where ſhe ſet him upon the Bud of a Flower, which blow'd of it ſelf for his more com- 
modious Reception, and afterwards inclos'd the Infant as it were in a Cradle, The Talapoins ever ſince retain a more 
than ordinary Veneration for this Flower. 
© Lu Loubere, in his Remarks on this Narrative, ſays the Siameſe do not imagine Jeſus Chrif to be Sommona-Codom, = 
but an abandon'd Wretch, named T bevatat, and Brother of Sommona-Codom. They add moreover, that this 7. hevatat 
is tormented in Hell, and that his Puniſhment bears a very near Nane to that of the Croſs. 
f Father Tackard's ſecond Voyage to Siam. 


| Angel 
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Angel of the Earth us'd her utmoſt Endeavours to prevail on the Enemies of Sommona- 
Cadom to adore him as a God; but at laſt, finding them obſtinate and perverſe, and inat- 


tentive to her repeated Remonſtrances, ſhe {queez” d her watry Locks, and pour'd forth 
ſuch a CO as 8 deſtroy d them. 


From the Time that Sommona-Codom firſt began to aſpire after the Godhead, he had 
appeared five hundred and fifty Times in the World under various Forms, and always 
took Care to aſſume that which was the moſt beautiful and moſt illuſtrious of each Species. 

He frequently laid down his Life for the good of his Subjects; he inured himſelf to the 
conſtant Practice of Patience and Mortification ; inſomuch that once for the Exerciſe of 
his Virtue, he permitted a Bramin to take by Violence his Son and Daughter from him, 
and put them to exquiſite Tortures before his Face. He accuſtomed himſelf to Solitude 
and Penance in the moſt remote and unfrequented Deſarts. His Impartiality and Dif- 

regard for his own Intereſt was aſtoniſhing, and beyond all Imagination. He beſtow'd 
his very Wife upon a poor Perſon who implor'd his Charity. Was there ever a greater 
Inſtance of Benevolence and good Nature? After he had put his Eyes out, he gave his 
Fleſh to the wild Beaſts, that were almoſt famiſh'd for want of Food. It is proper 
here to remark, that the Religion of theſe Idolaters ſtrictly enjoins their Charity and 
Good-will towards Beaſts as well as Men. Another Traveller acquaints us, upon the 
Veracity of ſome other Legend, that after he had generouſly given away all his Effects, 
imagining his Charity till imperfect and incompleat, he tore his Eyes out, and mur- 
der'd his Wife and Children for the Maintenance and Support of the 7. 2 who 
were his Contemporaries. Our Author at the ſame Time very juſtly takes Notice of the 
Contradiction which he finds in theſe barbarous Parricides, which are rank d amongſt 


the meritorious Deeds of Sommona-Codom, and the Commandments 1 in the Law of the 
| Talapoins. 


80 Sommona-Copoms, after is had 5 the Pomps and Vanities of a ſinful 
World, applied himſelf wholly to the ſtrict Performance of all the Duties and Aufte- 


rities of a Devotee. He faſted, pray'd, and employ'd his whole Time in the Perform- 
ance of all Acts of Devotion of che like Nature; and in order to make them ſtill more 


meritorious, he took upon himſelf the ſacred Function of a Talapoin ; and when he had 
compleated all his good Works, he immediately attain'd all the Benefits and Privileges 
ariſing from them. He became fo ſtrong and dauntleſs, that he overcame a Saint of 
conſummate Virtue in ſingle Combat. His haughty Antagoniſt, not thinking that Som- 
mona-Codom had arrived to ſuch a Pitch of Perfection as he had, challenged him to a 
Trial of his Skill, but fell a Victim to his Fury and Reſentment. Several other Saints 
adorned the Age in which Sommona-Codom lived, and were all endowed with extraordi- 
nary Strength and Vigour, proportionate to the gigantic Size of their Bodies. The Doc- 
trine of the Siameſe has taken in both theſe Qualities to compleat the Perfection of the 
Saint's Soul. Sommona-Codom had the Gift of Miracles added to his invincible Strength. 
He made himſelf inviſible; he pry'd into Things both paſt and to come; he knew 
perfectly well in a Moment all the Tranſactions in the World. By a more than human 
Activity, he convey d himſelf from one Place to another, without the leaſt Trouble or 
Fatigue, on purpoſe to preach up and recommend the Practice of Virtue to all Na- 
tions. In this ſublime and eminent State of Virtue, Sommona-Codom forgot himſelf, and 
kill'd a Native of Man, and ſoon ſuffer d condign Puniſhment for it. His Life 
was contracted; at fourſcore Years of Age he died, and diſappeared all at once, like 
a Spark that vaniſhes in the Air. The Perſon whom Sommona-Codom, thus murdered, 
was one of that Nation, who had a natural Averſion to the Saint, and by Conſequence 
was guilty of a moſt damnable Hereſy, Now in a this W the — think much 


2 La Loubere's Deſcription of the Loo of Siam. Tom. I. p. 414. 
d [dem ibid. p. 416. 


<*Tis the Name of a People. 


after 
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after the ſame manner as People do in other Nations. Firſt they conceive a monſtrous 
Idea of Hereſy, and then of Courſe a Heretick is the Obje& of their Deteſtation. The 
Siameſe deſcribe theſe Natives of Man as a frightful People, with prodigious broad Faces, 
monſtrous large Teeth, and Snakes on their Heads inſtead of Hair. | 


In like Manner formerly, there were ſome Roman Catholicks, who very ſimply ima- 
gined that the Hugonots were not of human Shape. As a certain General paſſed through 
Piemont during the Spaniſh War, the People, deluded by the falſe Idea they entertain'd of 
the Calvaniſtic Commander on Account of his Name, imagined that he wore Horns upon 
his Head like a Bull, and that all his Regimental Forces were arm'd on their Foreheads 
like their Leader. On the other Hand, there have been ſome Proteſtants ſuch ſenſeleſs 
Ideots, as to imagine, that the Papiſts in the Court of Rome wore a particular Mark up- 
on their Foreheads, deluded by the Compariſon of ſome of their zealous Teachers, 
who after they had artfully ſearch'd out, and found both Popery and the Pope in the 
Revelation, very ſhrewdly applied to both of them all the Qualities of the Beaft there ſpo- 
ken of, and the wonderful Mark which its Worſhippers bore on their Forcheads. Theſe 
Ideas are without all diſpute ſtupid and abſurd, and by conſequence diſavowed by every 
Man of common Senſe ; but when we are not accuſtomed to live amongſt Perſons of 
different Perſuaſions, and have our Ears eternally filled with the groſs Abſurdities of other 
Religions; when we have daily Tranſactions with People, who are forever making falſe 
Applications and Aſperſions upon them; and, in ſhort, when we have been inſtructed from 
our Infancy to eſtrange our ſelves from all fuch as are Profeſſors of thoſe Religions, and to 
have an utter Abhorrence of all their Principles and Tenets, the Mind is inſenſibly caſt 
into ſuch an unhappy Mould, as to be capable of receiving the moſt ridiculous Impreſ. 
fions. Such a Perſon in Theory imagines he has no manner of reaſon to be afraid of 
this Frame and Diſpoſition of Mind, and yet, as it becomes familiar by Practice, he 
thinks and acts as abſurdly as the moſt ſenſeleſs and illiterate Peaſant. As for inſtance, 
there are ſome Catbolicts who cannot forbear trembling, and being all in Confuſion when 
they enter into a Church belonging to the Hugonots; and on the contrary, there are ſome 
Hugonzts, whoſe Knees will ſtrike together, and their Countenances fall on their Entrance 
into a Reman Catholick Church. Now, are there any real Grounds for this extravagant 
Fear either in the one or the other ? Have they either Romiſp Prieſts, or Proteſtant Teach- 
ers at their Heels? Are they ſurrounded either with Dragoons or Soldiers ? Are they, in 
ſhort, threaten'd with the moſt tremendous Puniſhment ? No, not in the leaſt; bur on the 
contrary, they reſide in a Country where there is a Toleration for both one and the 
other. Tis a Terror very difficult to account for, and wholly owing to Prejudice and 
| Prepoſſefſion, that ſeizes them, and has ſo prevailing a Power over them, that they can 
never ſhake it off as ong as they live. 


7 8 to 1 our 1 of Sommona-Codom. After the Death of this Native of 
Man, he had a ſtrong Inclination to eat the Fleſh of a Hog, into which the Soul of him 
whom he had thus murdered lily enter'd, on purpoſe to be revenged on Sommona-Codom. 
The Legend, which Father Tachard has copied, aſſures us, that a Monſter whom Som- 
mona-Codom had formerly kill'd revived under the Form of a Hog, and that as Som- 
mona-Codom was fitting in the midſt of his Pupils, whom he was then inſtructing, this 
Monſter flew at him with the utmoſt Fury and Indignation. Sommona-Codom then ve- 
ry well knew that his Departure out of this World was near at Hand, and he foretold his 

Death to all his Diſciples. Some Time after he cat Part of this very Hog, and died in- 
ſtantly according to his own Prediction But before he expired, he ſtrictly enjoin'd 
them to conſecrate both Temples and Statues in Commemoration of his Godhead: Ever 
ſince his Deceaſe, he has enjoy'd that eternal Repoſe, which they expreſs by the Term 
Nireupan, of which we ſhall treat more at large hereafter. In this State he is ſubject no 


The General Cornau. | 
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more to Trouble or Sorrow. He is perfectly inſenſible, and the perfect Happineſs 
which the Siameſe conceive he enjoys in Nireupan conſiſts in this Inſenſibility. This, 
fays Father Tachard, is what they call being in a State of Annihilation: And what La 
Loubere ſays upon this Topick 1 is much to the fame Purpoſe.” Wi o talk in the Stile of 
the Siameſe, Sommona-Codom is no where . ... . He is, ſay they, ind State of * Annhi- 
lation; and yet they think him happy, pay him Divine Adoration, and apply to him for 
all thoſe Bleſſings which they ſtand in need of. His Power, however, only regards the 
Siameſe, ſince he has no manner of Concern for any other Nation. Sommona- Codom left 
ſtrict Orders, that after his Deceaſe they ſhould conſecrate Temples and Statues to his 
Honour, leſt his Name ſhould by Degrees be blotted out of the Remembrance of Man- 
kind, and that they ſhould pay the Tribute of divine Adoration to all ſuch In mages as 
ſhould be erected to his immortal Memory. He left the Print of his Feet in three ſeve- 

ral Countries, ' viz. in the Kingdoms of Siam and Pegu, and in the Illand of Ceylan. 
Whole Crowds of Pilgrims reſort to theſe reſpective Places which he has thus honour'd with 
the Prints of his ſacred Feet; and the Devotion which prompts them to ſuch a religious 
Progreſs is ſomewhat extraordinary. Abundance of Miracles are wrought thete, of which 
Father Tachard produces ſeveral Inſtances, which the 5 iameſe urge as an inconteſtible 
Proof of the Truth of their Religion. As for Example, they aſſert, that there is an Idol 
in the Town of Sockhotay, which being carried in Proceffion into the Country, in a 
Time of exceſſive Dearth, miraculouſly procures a ſufficient Quantity of Rain for the 
Refreſhment of the Earth. They pretend likewiſe- to ſhew ſeveral Pieces of Work done 
by the Hands of ſome celeſtial Intelligences. In ſhort, they boaſt of the Relicks of Som- 
Beams, as dazzle the Eyes of the Spectators, a have'a peculiar Virtue and ON in 
them. They treaſure up likewiſe you of os moſt cred, Locks. 


_—_ . —ů 0 Reg: * * N N. F 
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q Ae obe * two favourite Diſciples hoe Lira and abreaſt cy 
him on his Altars, but are not however ſo conſpicuous and large as his. He that ſtands 
on the Right, once on a Time turned the Earth upſide down at the earneſt Sollicita- 
tion of the Damm d, and took into the Hollow of his Hand all the Fire that was in Hell; 


but notwithſtanding he uſed his-utmoſt Endeavours could never extinguiſh it. He hum- , 


bly implored, therefore, Sommone-Godom tw wake upon himuKkif chat charitable Office” "out 
of the render Regard which he always profeſs'd for the Race of Mankind ; but the God. 


conſcious of the ill Conſequences that would attend it, refuſed to comply with his Re- 
_ queſt. Should Mankind, ſays he, once ſhake off the Fear of this Puniſhment, they. 15,4 
grow abandon'd, and moſt abominably wicked. The Moral of one of their Oriental Tales, 
however, is a direct Contradiction to this: For in that Fiction they tell us, that as a certain. 
Woman was carrying Fire in one Hand, and Water in the other, a Derviſe met her, and 
asked, What ſhe intended to do witb thoſe two oppoſite Elements: To whom ſhereadily reply d, 
That with the one, ſhe would extinguiſh the Flames of Hell, and with the other, ſet Para- 


diſe all on Fire, that Mankind might be honeſt and juſt, without being ſhock d wa 55 N 
ful eg.” TP 


In Controverſies, one never goes without the other. 5 
La Loubere, abi ſup. P. 420. The Miracles of Saints in this World, and their — Virtues are certain 
| Preſages of their Annihilation i in the other. Sommona· Codom was poſleſs'd of theſe Gifts in the higheſt Degree of Per- 

fection. Such Saints as are predeſtinated to this Annihilation, have not only theſe ſupernatural Qualifications, but 
| that alſo of preaching Virtue, after the moſt efficacious Manner to Mankind. They know all that will happen till 


Death, and even this Death is very peculiar ; for they diſappear at once like a Spark that is loſt in the Air, See 2 
Labere ubi ſup. p. 394. 


© Fachard's firſt Voyage to Siam. Lib. vi. 
* Le Loubere, ubi ſu0. f 418. 


Here we may ſee three different Forms of Sommona-Codom. He is likewiſe to be ſcen in meter, with he tuo 
ſavourite Diſeiples, and ſome other Idols, in p. 63. 
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. THE * Szameſe live in the conſtant Expectation of a ſecond Sommona-Codom, whoſe 
Coming was predicted, as they imagine, by the firſt. This Expectation of theirs makes 
them very eaſy of Belief, and ſuperſtitious. Whenever there is the leaſt publick Diſ- 
courſe of any extraordinary Perſon, but more particularly, if that Perſon be ſtupid and 
ſenſeleſs, they put their whole Faith and Confidence in him; becauſe, according to their 
Notion, an abſolute Stupidity bears a very near Reſemblance to that Inactivity, and In- 
capacity to ſuffer any Pain, which is their favourite State of Annihilation. Upon this 
Principle a young Siameſe, who was born dumb, and by Reaſon of his Stupidity might 
paſs for a perfect Phænomenon of Nature, was deem'd worthy of enjoying one Time or 
other the Immortality of Nireupan. This Stupidity of his attracted a long Train of Ad- 
mirers. His Fame ſpread far and wide, and 'twas confidently reported, that he was a De- 
ſcendant from the firſt Colonies of Siam; and the People, who are forever fond of what 
is conformable to their own Ideas, flock'd in Crowds from all Parts to pay him divine 
Adoration, and lay their Free-will Offerings at his Feet. This Folly and Extravagance 
was carried to fo high a Pitch, that the Prince on the Throne was reduc'd to the Neceſ- 
fity of puniſhing ſome of the Devotees, to prevent the Conſequences of it, which in 
Time might have prov'd fatal. What they relate concerning an Impoſture of the Bonzes 
in Cochinchine, is alſo no leſs remarkable. Theſe Bonzes brought up an Idiot amongſt 
them, and recommended him as a God to the People. The Deyotees flock'd to him from 

all Parts; and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that ſo great a Concourſe of People conſiderably 
encreas d the Revenue of theſe Impoſtors. When they thought they had carried on their 
Cheat as long as it would yield any Profit, they gave it out, that the God intended to 
burn himſelf; and accordingly they burnt him in Reality, after they had ſtupified his 
Senſes by ſome artful ſoporiferous Potion. Can we imagine that this Impoſture was in 
any Danger of being diſcover'd by ſo tragical a Cataſtrophe ? Not at all: No Scheme 
could ever be more politically laid, or better adapted to the Humour and Taſte of the 
ſuperſtitious Vulgar. When the Prieſts purſue this Method of falling in with, and eſpou- 
ſing vulgar Notions, their Impoſtures are very ſeldom, if ever detected. | 


b TEVETAT, or Thevatat, was during his Life-Time an lat Antagoniſt of Som- 


mona-Codom. The Tradition of the Siameſe afferts, that this Thevatat was his Brother, 
or near Relation. After he had token upon lim the Piuoſcſſion of a Talapoin, he ob- 


tained in Conjunction with ſome other young Perſons of his own Age and Quality, the ex- 
traordinary Gift of working Miracles, and aſſuming what Form ſoever he pleas d, but 
he never attain'd to that State of Perfection which conſtitutes a true Talapoin. Pride and 
| Jealouſy confirm d him the mortal Enemy of Sommona-Codom. His firſt Artifice there- 
fore was, to eſtabliſh himſelf at the Head of a numerous Party ; and afterwards he per- 
ſecuted Sommona-Codom with the utmoſt Malice and Rancour imaginable. The ſublime 
Virtues however of the one, and the flagrant Iniquities of the other were fo conſpicuous, 
that Thevataf at once loſt all his Friends and Followers. Thus abandoned to all the 
World, and reduc'd to the laſt Extremity, he determin'd, if poſſible, to make his Peace 
with Sommona-Codom. In order to act this Part to the beſt Advantage, he artfully pro- 
poſed to him five Articles, which were ſufficient to dazzle the dim Eyes of the weaker 
Sort of Sommona-Codom's Diſciples, viz. to : retire into the moſt ſolitary Deſarts ; to live 
wholly upon the Charity and Benevolence of well-diſpoſed Perſons; to be cloathed in Rags z 
to refide no more in Convents, but live and lie under the open Trees ; and, in ſhort, to be entire- 
ly debarr'd the Liberty of eating of Fiſh and Fleſh. To which Propoſal Sommona-Codom 
return'd him this Anſwer ; That Auſterities of this Nature ought to be the Reſult only of 
Freedom and Choice; and that he would never oblige any of his Diſciples to att contrary to 
' their Inclinations, or require the Performance of ſuch Duties as they could not comply with. 
Thevatat gain'd ground By this Anſwer, and ſeduc d five or ſix hundred of Sommona Co- 


* La Loubere, ubi ſup. p. 414. 
b La Loubere's Life of Thevatat, in his Deſcription of the Kingdom of Siam, Tom. II. Page 1. & ſeq; 4 
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dom's Diſciples, under pretence of conducting them in the direct Road to everlaſting 
Happineſs. Theſe Devotees ſtrictly obſerved the five Articles above- mention 'd; but in 
Proceſs of Time, they were reclaim'd by the oratorical Perſuaſions of one of Sommona- 
Codom's Diſciples. Thevatat ſoon after fell dangerouſly ill, and earneſtly deſired to be re- 
concil'd to Sommona-Codom, but all his importunate Sollicitations were obſtinately rejected. 
Sommona-Codom however propheſy' d, that after a countleſs Number of Years, Thevatat 
ſhould become a God; that is to ſay, that in order to be purified from his manifold Iniqui- 
ties, he ſhould undergo an infinite Number of Tranſmigrations, in Conformity to the Doc- 
trine of the Siameſe, who are of Opinion, that the Souls of the wicked are ſanctified at laſt 
by ſuch a long Series of Mortification. Thevataf, however, was buried in the Bowels of the 
Earth, and as low as Hell itſelf; where he is fixt immoveable, as a juſt Fudgment for his im- 
placable Enmity and Hatred to his Brother Sommona-Codom. The Deſcription of the 
Manner of Thevatat's Puniſhment is very remarkable, and an Original in its kind, His 
Head is thruſt into a large Iron Cauldron, made red-hot with the Fire of Hell: His 
Feet hang down into the Flames, and his whole Body is impal'd with one Tron Spit 
length-ways, and truſs d up croſs-ways by two others. The Torments of Hell, however, 
as they imagine, are not eternal, but ceaſe upon the Regeneration of the Sinner. There 
are manifeſt Contradictions nevertheleſs in this Doctrine. They hold, that after all the 
Afflictions of this Life, there are Torments ſtill to undergo, which are beyond all human 
Conception. | - ow 0 


——— 


b FATHER Tachard relates ſome other particular Circumſtances of this Thevatat, either 
upon the Credit of ſome other Legend, or on the bare Report of ſome certain Siameſe; the 
moſt remarkable of which are as follow. Thevatat, when he declar'd open War againſt | 

Sommona- Codom, appear d at the Head of this new Sect of Men, and engaged ſeyeral Kings 
and Nations in the Debate. This Schiſm divided the World into two Parties, and gave 
Riſe to two different Religions, whereas before there was but one. They range the Chri/- 
tians amongſt the Number of thoſe Diſciples who followed Thevatat, and pretend, that 
there is a manifeſt Refemblance between him and Feſus Chrift, as they both ſeem doom'd 

to a like ignominious and ſhameful Puniſhment. Pride and Ambition prompted Theva- 

tat to aſpire ar the Neiry : and foraſmnch/as he had the Gift of Miracles, he determin'd 

to make all the ill Uſe he poſſibly could of that divine Fower againſt his Brother. This 

fatal Ambition depriv'd him of a very conſiderable Part of that Knowledge and Light 

to which he had attain'd; but in a more particular Manner, render'd him incapable of 
Improvement by any Inſtruction from Sommona-Codom. It is to this Privation of Know- 

ledge and Light likewiſe, that they attribute all the Controverſies, Obſcurities, and De- 

bates which ariſe amongſt his Diſciples. e 8 


Tu xvATAr in his new Doctrine intermix'd ſeveral Articles which he had taken 
from that of Sommona-Codom ; for which Reaſon there is ſome viſible Reſemblance be- 
tween the Laws both of the one and the other; but thoſe of Thevatat are much lefs ri- 
gid and ſevere than © Sommona-Codom's ; for thereby Men were indulg'd and allow'd the 
Privilege of killing, and eating any Animals whatever, altho' that' Practice is looked 
upon as ſinful and illegal. The Doctrine of Thevatat is a Source of Schiſm and Diviſion, 
and from thence have ſprang ſeven ſeveral Sects, which have a great Affinity one with 
another. They apply this Tradition, ſays Father Tachard, to the Hereſies of the Dutch, 

the Engliſh, and all ſuch as ſeparate themſelves from the Church of Rome; in the fame 
manner as when a venerable Doctor of ours pronounces deciſively ex Cathedr, that the 


Doctrine of the Devil is a Source of Hereſy, and that from thence all thoſe Schiſms and 
Diviſions ariſe, which are repugnant to our Tenets. | b 


La Loubere's Life of Thevatat, in his 
Voyage to Siam, Lib. vi. 


Deſcription of Siam, Tom. ii, Page 1. & ſeq; 
© La Loubere, in the Life of Thevatat, ſeems to ſay directly the Reverſe. 
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THEVATAT having been caſt headlong down to Hell, Sommona-Codom who had aſſum'd 
the Godhead, ſaw him there, and remember'd him again. Father Tachard's Legend, 
which, altho' it be but curſorily mention'd, has doubtleſs ſome Reference to the Chriſ- 
tian Scheme, aſſures us, that Sommona-Codom found Thevatat nail'd faſt to a Croſs, his 
Head crown'd with Thorns, and his Body moſt miſerably pierced. Sommona-Codom 
propos'd to him to pay divine Adoration to three diſtin Things, expreſt by three myſ- 
terious Words, which almoſt compriſe the Idea of the Trinity; for they ſignify God, 
the Word of God, and the Perſon who imitates the divine Perfections. Thevatat was wil- 
ling to comply with the two firſt Propoſitions, but could never be prevail'd upon to ac- 
knowledge the laſt ; and 'tis owing to that obſtinate and perverſe Refuſal, that he 1 is tor- 
mented at preſent, and will continue to be ſo for ſome Ages to come. 


Wr ſhall cloſe this long Article with ſome curious Remarks, extracted from the two 
Travellers who have wrote with moſt Judgment and Impartiality on the Religion of 
the Siameſe. Father Tachard intimates, that tis this unhappy Reſemblance between 
Jeſus Chrift and this Thevatat, which is the grand Obſtacle that deters theſe People from 
embracing the Chriſtian Faith. They imagine that Hell will inevitably be their Portion, 
in Caſe of their Compliance with our Tenets. La Loubere, convinc'd by his own Expe- 
rience of the Offence which the Doctrine of Chrif# Crucified, altho' unhappy and in- 
nocent, gave to the Eaſtern Nations, is of Opinion, that our Miſſionaries ſhould con- 
clude where they begin, that is to ſay, that they ſhould never diſcourſe to them of the 
Myſteries of Chriſtianity, till they have firſt inſenſibly led their Catachumens from the moſt 
fimple and ſelf-evident Truths, to thoſe Notions which are more intricate and abſtruſe. 
But a zealous Miffionary finds this Method impracticable, and therefore puts on at once 
the Armour of our holy Myſteries to attack theſe Indian Infidels, and afterwards con- 
ducts them with an incredible Expedition to the very Gates of Heaven, without giving 
them the leaſt Time for any Retreat or Deliberation. It ſeems, by what we have quo- 
ted from Father Tachard, that this learned Jeſus very much queſtion'd whether a Con- 
queſt, ſo haſtily obtain'd, would prove of any long Continuance. Tis the Opinion 
likewiſe of La Loubere, that we ſhould treat © Eaftern Legiſlators, and the Founders 


of their Religion, with the utmoſt Decency and Reſpef This Notion doubtleſs is very 
judicious and well grounded ; for Calumny and Detraction very ſeldom if ever gains 


Proſelytes to any Religion. To tell them that the Founders of their Religion were 
Impoſtors and Enthufiaſts, is no leſs than charging them, tho indirectly, with the evil 
Practices and ſuperſtitious Follies of their Predeceſſors. Now the human Underſtandin g 
is naturally ſhock'd by ſuch ungenerous Reproaches, what Diſtinctions ſoever may be made 
between thoſe Errors which proceed from Malice and thoſe from Ignorance. Tis La Lou- 
bere's Advice likewiſe, that we ſnould talk with more Courteſy and Complaiſance of the Tala- 
Poins, and of the other Eaſtern Devotees; and that in our Attempts to new model their Ideas 
in Matters of Religion, in hopes to bring them over to the Chriſtian Tenets, we ſhould 
conceal ſome particular Myſteries as much as poſſibly we can. Tis ſomething of this 
Nature which our Jeſuitical Miſſionaries are reproach'd with; they are even charg'd 
with attempting to rectify the Ideas of theſe Idolaters, after ſuch a Manner, as reflects 
ſome Diſhonour on the Chriſtian Profeſſion. We are willing to believe, that this Ac. 
cuſation has been laid to their Charge with too much Partiality by their Enemies ; for 
were it abſolutely true, how improbable would it be, that ſeveral of theſe Jeſuitical Miſſio- 
naries ſhould have ſuffered the worſt of Torments, and even Death itſelf, for the very 
Shadow of Chriſtianity ? But we have no Occafion to lay too great a Streſs on what 
the Jeſuits themſelves fay ; for we have * Travellers enough of indiſputable Credit, even 
among the Proteſtants, who can juſtify the Truth of their Sufferings for the Chriſtian Cauſe. 
In ſhort, the moſt effectual Method that could poſſibly be taken for the Converſion of 


The Embaſſies of the Dutch to Japan. Divers Voyages in the Collection of the Dutch Company, and ſeveral other 
Authors. Kam fer in his Hiſtory of 7 * gives very great Encomiums of Biſhop Louis, Miſſionary to Siam, and 4 


Jeſuit, 
theſe 
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theſe Eaſtern Infidels would be, in the Opinion of La Loubere, to imitate them in the 
Simplicity of their Morals, their Patience, their Auſterities, and othet Virtues. It i8 
requiſite, that ſuch as are zealous to convert others ſhould imitate them, and comply 
with their Cuſtoms as near as poſſibly they can; ſince ſuch a courteous Deportment 
would be the moſt natural Motive to procure their Reſpect, and gain that Love and 
Friendſhip which People can ſcarce refuſe to have for Strangers, whoendeavour to live amongſt 
them, as it were, like Natives, by a chearful Compliance with all their Modes. With 
this Mark of Condeſcenſion and Complaiſance we ſhould preach to theſe Infidels, 
and inſtru& them by our own Examples. This golden Rule is as abſolutely neceſſary 
to be complied with in the Chriſtian Religion as in any other, on Account of the Intri- 
cacy of its Doctrines, which ſeem as unintelligible to the Eaſtern Nations, as thoſe 
which they profeſs do to the Europeans. It is, however; by our bad Example that we 
offend, and make them ſhun us. The Practice of the Chriſtians in the Indies is almoſt - 
as diſtant from the Beauty of their Moral Laws, as Light is from Darkneſs. By their 
| ſcandalous and diſſolute Deportment, they in ſome meaſure merit the Contempt of thoſe 
Indian Idolaters. One of the bleſſed Apoſtles has aſſured us, that he would ſhew his Faith 
by his good Works ; but 'tis as difficult to determine the Faith of a Modern Chriſtian, 
as it is to find it agreeable to this Apoſtolical Standard. 


Wr read, that heretofore there were ſome thouſands of People, who unanimouſly 
forſook their native Country, and were ſo inviolably attach'd to the Doctrines they pros 
feſs'd, that no corporal Puniſhment, no arbitrary Seizure of their Eſtates, cou'd ever 
prevail upon them to renounce their Religion : Theſe poor perſecuted People not only 
mov'd the States through which they paſs d to compaſſionate their diſtreſſed Condition, 
but by Degrees got themſelves eftabliſh'd on a ſure and laſting Foundation. Several va- 
luable Privileges were granted ther, and not only Settlements, but confiderable Pen- 
ſions were allow'd them, out of a thorough Perſuaſion, that Perſons of fo unſpotted a 
Character muſt both know and practiſe all the moral Virtues, with much more Inte. 
grity and Strictneſs than other People: But in Proceſs of Time, the Conduct and Prin- 
ciples of their Succeſſors too often jarring together, it was not long before they were openly 
expos d, and the World was ſoon convinc'd, that their Practice was no ways conformable 
to the Theory of their Duty. So univerſal is the Frailty of human Nature. 


Concerning their FESTIVALS, their TALAPOIN s, &. 


HE Siameſe have divers Kinds of Feſtivals b which ſeem to have little or no Ten- 
dency to Religion: The Conſecration of a new Temple, eſpecially if they erect chere- 
in a new Statue of Sommona- Codom, is always a Holiday, | 5 


Ty make Illuminations every where upon their River, as ſoon as the Waters 
begin to run off, as a Tribute of Thanks for their Decreaſe, and the Fruitfulneſs of their 
Lands, which is wholly owing to its Inundations. The whole River is cover'd with 
Lanthorns, which ſwim upon the Surface of the Water, and in a Manner accompany it. 
as it glides away. The Size and Decorations of theſe Lanthorns depend entirely on the 
Zeal and Devotion of each particular Perſon. The Antient Egyptians celebrated a Feſ- 
tival in Honour to the Nile, by way of Thankſgiving for the Fertility of their Grounds, 
occaſion d by its periodical Inundations, much after the Manner of thoſe abovemention'd 3 
and there remain ſome Footſteps of theſe Ceremonies amongſt the Egyptians to this 
very Day. The Siameſe, moreover, make publick Illuminations, as a grateful Acknows 

St. James in his Catholick Epiſtle, N 


o La Loubere ubi ſup. p. 1 50. 
© La Loubere ubi ſup, Tom. i. p. 147. 
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ledgment to the Earth, when ſhe favours them with a plenteous Harveſt ; which Cere- 
mony has a very near Reſemblance to a religious Cuſtom of the Egyptians, when they 
offered up Ears of Barley and Wheat to the Goddeſs Ie, as a Tribute of Praiſe and 
Thankſgiving for the many ſignal Mercies which ſhe vouchfaf'd unto them. The 


Feſtivals and religious Pageants of theſe laſt were alſo acrandpanzed with an almoſt in- 
' finite Variety of Illuminations. 


Tur Aae teſide in Convents, which the Rae as well as they, look upon as 
Nored almoſt as their Temples. The Temple and the Convent are both built on a large 
Quadrangle, with two Incloſures, according to the Repreſentation of them in the Print 
hereunto annexed; The Temple ſtands in the Center of the Square, as being eſteem'd 
the moſt facred Part ; the little Cells for their Habitation are rang'd all round about it, 
at ſome ſmall Diſtance, like Tents in a Camp, in the empty Space which lies between 
the two Incloſures. Theſe little Cells are all diſtin Apartments, and there are a Num- 
ber of Pyramide to be ſeen all round — the Temple. 


Faru xn Tachard aſſures us, that one can ſcarce axel be ide meeting 

with a Paged, which always denotes. ſome ſmall Convent of the Talapoins. There are, 
adds he, according to the common Computation, above fourteen thouſand Pagods | in 
the Kingdom. Every individual Thing, of what Nature or Kind ſoever, that is in the 


Temple is holy, and ſuch as are detected in the leaſt Act of Sacrilege, are ſentenc'd to 
immediate Death, as the juſt Puniſhment due to their Demerits. The fame Father 


has given us a Deſcription of the Metropolitan * Pagod of Siam. There is an Idol to be 
ſeen: there, ſays he, compos'd of maſſy Gold, which is worth at leaſt twelve Millions 
and a half of French Livres. This Image was caſt in the very fame Place where it 
now ' ſtands, and the Temple was erected afterwards. The Father adds, with a pious 
Concern, that he was ſhock'd to ſee one Idol only of greater Value than all the Shrines 
and conſecrated Veſſels which are to be met with in our European Churches. When 
be made this melancholy Reflection, he forgot furely our Lady of Loretto, and the 
coftly Offerings made to the Vi ingin Mary, and ſeveral other Saints in Spain and other 
Countries. 


"Tune are likewiſe fant Female 7 alapoins, or hs who are under the ſame Re- 
as the other Talapains, and live in the fame Convent. Theſe Nuns are very 

old, and their Avtiquity is the Guarantee, or Surery of their Virtue. If we may take 
the Duke of * Montaufeer's Word for it, Women at their Age are of no Sex at all. Such 
Fryars, however, as are inclin d to an amorous Converſation with them, wou'd alledge 
that theſe Addreſſes are only Acts of Penance and Mortification, and therefore a new 
Sort of pious Benefa#ions. But be that as it will, there are not Female Talapoins in all 
their Convents, but where there are, their is Canons are never far diſtant from thoſe 


W 


unn hure likewiſe ke, or young Talapoins + Theſe wait upon dh old ones, and 


there are ſometimes: three of theſe Children in a religious Father's Cell, who takes the 
Education of them upon himſelf. There are ſome likewiſe, who live in the State of 


Nens to an old Age: But we are ſome what at a Loſs to determine, whether we may 


look upon ĩt as a State of Probation or Servitude. This, however, we are. very well affured of, 


7: tha they are employ'd in- ſuch Services, as the Talapoins cannot, without Sin, perform 


z This reell is in 4 Probability _ Temple of Barkalam, of which Kaempfer peaks? in his Hiſtory of. Japan, L. 7 


Chap--2i-And that the Image here mentioned is the Idol of Sommona-Codom, which, according to Kaempfer, ſtands in a 


Chappel contiguous to the Temple. Here likewiſe is erected the Statue of Sommona- Odum, and his two Favourite 


Diſciples. 
» Buſhy Rabwin in his Letters, Tom. iv. FE 
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On the nun of the BaNians. 63 


The Diſcipline of theſe Nens is notwithſtanding very rigid and auſtere. 
Father Tachard aſſures us, that they faſt fix Days in every Month; that they never eat 
but twice a Day; neither are they allow'd to ſing, or lend an attentive Ear to any ſuch 


themſelves. 


idle Amuſements, &c. 


Every Convent of the J. alapoins is under the particular Direction of a Superinten- 
dant, whom they call a Sancrat. This Sancrat is look'd upon as one above the Prior, 


or uſual Superior of a Houſe, and anſwers, as we conceive, to our Biſhop, as the Prior does to 
our Curate. None but a Sancrat can conſtitute a Talapoin; as none but a Biſhop can ordain a 
Prieſt: He has no Manner of Authority, however, over the Talapoins of any other Con- 
vent, nor any Juriſdiction over the People. There is no particular Qualification, or 
Title which conſtitutes him a Sancrat; but he gradually riſes to that Dignity, by being 
firſt a Principal of ſuch a Convent as is devoted to a Sancrat, which is always diſ- 
tinguiſh'd from the reſt by certain Stones, fix'd either round the Temple, or near the 


Walls of ir. As theſe Stones are placed two together, bearing ſome Reſemblance to a 
Biſhop's Mitre erected on a Pedeſtal, ſome imagine, that theſe Sancrats are Succeſſors 


of ſome of our Biſhops ; from whence likewiſe they conclude, that the Origin of theſe 


Sancrats may be trac'd from the Hierarchy of theſe People when Chriſtians. We have 
already obſerv'd, that ſuch as are inclin'd to account for the Riſe of ſome particular 
Things, but more eſpecially ſuch as ſeem, tho' but indirectly, to favour the Preten- 
ſions of Religion, act like thoſe partial Grammarians, who always believe their Etymologies | 
are very eaſy and natural, and doubt not in the leaſt to reconcile their Words with ſuch No- 
tions as have no manner of Relation to them. The Name of theſe Stones, which denote 
a Convent where there is a Sancrat, is, in the Language of the Srameſe, call'd Sema 


We muſt not, however, confound theſe Sema's with the Pyramids round about the Pa- 


gods, which are always devoted to ſome particular Idol, and each aſſumes the Name of 
that Deity to which it belongs. Some of them may not improperly be call'd Altars; 
for they are made hollow like Cups, for the better Reception of the Free-will Offerings 


of the Devotees. We have here given you the Repreſentation of four of them, formed 
after a different Model. 


Tux King honours the chief Sancrats * with a Title, an Umbrello, a Sedan, and 
proper Domeſticks to carry them where they pleaſe. Amongſt thoſe Marks of Favour 
and Diſtinction, that of the Umbrello is look d upon as none of the leaſt. His Majeſty 
either beſtows, or grants a Licence for the Uſe of this Convenience to whomſoever he 
thinks proper. Such Umbrello's as have ſeveral Circles at ſome Diſtance one from the 
other upon one Handle, as if they were ſeveral Umbrello's artfully grafted upon one Stock, 
are only appropriated to the King's Service. The Umbrello's of the Sancrats have 
but one Circumference, but three Rows and ſometimes more of painted Cloth. The Ta- 
lapoins carry their Umbrello's, which are made in the Shape of a Screen, or a Fire-Fan, 


in their Hands as they go along. This Sort of Umbrello is made of the Leaf of a Palm Tree 


cut round and folded, the Plaits whereof are ty'd with a Thread near the Shank, and 
the Shank, which they twiſt into the Form of an S, is the Handle. 


They call them 
Tees | 11 4531 | 88 


Pon what has been already offer'd, it is very N that the T alapoins are both 
Por and Fryars. The Diſtinction nevertheleſs of that Function, and that of the Laity, 
is not ſettled and adjuſted ſo fully as it is with us. They can at any Time, and without 
any — paſs from one to the other. e It i is 6n this Account, that altho they | 


gere ths York of theſe Stones and Umbrello s in the print, which repreſents one of the S of the Talapoins. 
> It is proper upon this Occaſion, to remind the Reader of what we have already obſerved with reſpect to the new 
Names given to ſuch as were Favourites of the Eaſtern Princes. The King of Siam never promotes a Mandarin, but 
he confers upon him the Honour of a new Title. This Title is always an Encomium vn his Perſon, 
© La Loubere ubi ſup. See the fourth Figure in the Print of Sormona-Codom. 


are 
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are exempted from the fix Months Attendance on the King, which every Siameſe is 
oblig'd to without any Conſideration, yet they are not ſtruck out of the Regiſter of the 
People ; becauſe they are at their Liberty to become ſubject to the Civil Law, and 


become Laymen again whenever they think proper. 


Tur very Life and Spirit of this Inſtitution of the Talapoins, conſiſts in their ſub- 
ſiſting on the Sins of the People; undergoing a Courſe of Penance for the Iniquities of 
ſuch as beſtow upon them their charitable Benevolence, and living upon thoſe voluntary 
and liberal Contributions. Nothing can poſſibly be more commodious for the Laity 
than this artful Infinuation, which is notwithſtanding more or leſs conſpicuous in all Re- 
ligions. And indeed, if we trace it from its Original, we ſhall find it eſtabliſh'd on a 
Principle which is not altogether falſe and groundleſs; becauſe a retir'd Devotion, and 
an uninterrupted Meditation on divine Objects, which are the natural Reſults of Solitude, 
and a Renunciation of the Pomps and Vanities of a wicked World, are not only accep- 


table to the Almighty, but alſo draw down his peculiar Favour and Benediction on the 


Heads of all thoſe who make a conſtant Practice of ſuch Religious Virtues. If the 


Laity are deceived, it is not for want of Judgment, but the Fault of ſuch as make an ill 


Uſe of the Notions which the People have univerſally receiv'd. Theſe Talapoins are very 
indulgent and charitable to all Strangers; nay their Charity amounts to Hoſpitality it ſelf. 
There are two Lodges on each Side of the Entrance to their Cells, which are wholly 
refery'd for the Accommodation of their Viſiters. 


toc are, fays La 13 two Kinds of Talapoins at Siam; one frequent the 
Woods, and the other reſide in Cities, and Places of more publick Reſort: The former 


live much after the ſame Manner as the other Indian Fryars; both the one and the 


other, however, are under an indiſpenſable Obligation to live ſingle, during all the Time 
that they profeſs themſelves Talapoins. Such as preſume to infringe upon this ſacred 
Law, are doom'd to be burnt without any Pardon or Reprieve. The King ſhews 
them no manner of Favour or Indulgence, and this ſevere Sentence, is, as they tell 


us, the Reſult of political Prudence; ſince to connive at the Tranſgreſſions of ſuch, 


as enjoy ſo many valuable Privileges as the Siamęſian Fryars do, might prove fatal in the 
Conſequence. Notwithſtanding this ſtrict Prohibition, is it to be imagin'd, that theſe 
Talapoins are Proof againſt all Temptations, and that they never find out Ways and Means 
to evade the Rigour of theſe Laws ? Ir is ſufficient, however, chat they are publickly 
authoriſed, and thoſe who are fo unfortunate as to be found guilty of the leaſt Viola- 
tion of them, are inevitably undone, and die for their Preſumption. 


AnoTHER Piece of State Policy of the King of Siam is, to examine, or cauſe to 
be examined, from Time to Time, all the Talapoins with reſpect to their Learning 
and Qualifications for their ſacred Function. Such as on the Tryal prove deficient, 
are immediately degraded, and reduc'd from a Spiritual to a Secular Profeflion, What 


| 2 bleſſed Reform wou d fuch an impartial and ſtrict Examination create in ſome 
other Countries ! 


Tax Talapoins preach the Day after the New and the Full Moon; and 3 twice 
a Day from the Beginning of an Inundation to its Decreaſe. The Miniſter ſits croſs- 
legg d in a large Elbow Chair, raiſed ſome conſiderable Height from the Ground, and 
when he has concluded his Diſcourſe, another Talapoin ſteps up, and ſupplies his Place. 
As ſoon as the Sermon is over, the Alms of the Congregation are collected, which ſome- 
times amount to a very conſiderable Value. Such as have a good Talent, and preach 
often upon theſe Occaſions, when the People are full of Hopes and Fears for the Suc- 


2 La Loubere ubi ſup. 


ceſs. 
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ceſs of their Harveſt; and more eſpecially, if they can exert themſelves in the ſame 
Function all the Vear round, may ſoon become rich, without any great Difficulty or Fa- 

tigue. Thrice happy Talent! happy Prieſts! who, thro' the Zeal of the Siameſe are ſure 
to be rewarded according to their Merit! How many of our Chriſtian Preachers are 


there, who labour early and late in the Vineyard, and yer are neyer the richer, nor the 
more eſteem d? | 


Wx cannot here forbear giving our Readers a more particular Account of their Ser- 
mons, and of the Audience that attend them. The Talapoin who preaches, always takes 
his Text out of the Proverbs, or wiſe Sayings of Sommona-Codom : After the Congregation is 
aſſembled, the Talapoin reads one Sentence or Verſe, very modeſtly and gravely, with his 
Eyes intent on his Book, without any Geſticulations whatſoever : Afterwards he ex- 
pounds the Myſteries of his Religion, from which he raiſes ſome moral Doctrines for the 
Edification and Improvement of his Auditors, who fit in a very humble Poſture, with 
their Hands cloſed together ; the Men on one Side, and the Women on the other. After 
the Text is read, the Congregation, lifting up their Hands to Heaven, and lowly bowing 


their Heads, cry out with an audible Voice, Jis the Word of God, and the perfect Truth. 
Father Tachard aſſures us, that the Women are more zealous and attentive to theſe pious 


Diſcourſes than the Men; but we have no Reaſon to be ſurpris d at ſuch an obvious 
Reflection. | 


Tus * Talapoins keep ſeveral Faſts, but more particularly at ſuch Times as thoſe 
Inundations happen, which we have before-mentioned, than at any other. Their Man- 
ner of Faſting is to eat nothing after Mid-Day. It is remarkable, that Faſts are more 
frequent, and leſs difficult to be obſerved in Southern Countries. It is very certain, that 
_ exceſſive Heats debilitate the Stomach, in which caſe Sobriety and a ſtrict Regimen are the 

beſt Preſervatives of its due Tone and Vigour. After the Harveſt theſe Fryars watch all 
Night in the Fields for three Weeks together, under Huts made of Leaves, rang'd in a 
quadrangular Form, As ſoon as it is Day, they return to their Devotions in the Temple, 
and then repoſe themſelves to Reſt in their little Cells. We have no Account of the Mo- 
tive that induces them to the Obſervance of theſe nocturnal Ceremonies. 


Ix their Prayers they make uſe of a Chaplet, which conſiſts of one hundred and eight 
Beads, or, according to Father Tachard, one hundred and eighty. Their Devotion is 
accompanied with ſo much Attention and Zeal, that Father Tachard ſeems to have been 
very much affected with the Manner of their Deportment. He obſerv'd them © ſitting 

upon the Ground, with their Hands ſomewhat elevated, and cloſed together, either ſinging 
or praying without Intermiſſion, and without taking the leaſt Notice of any other Object than 
the Idol they adore. This Idol is expoſed to publick View on an exceeding high Table. 
They fing in Chorus, and without any Pauſes or Intermiſſions. Father Tachard being 
very curious to know what Favours they begg'd of God in their Prayers, asked them 
ſeveral ſerious Queſtions on that Topick. One of them anſwer'd, That he prayed to God in 
bopes that he ſhould find Favour, and be meritorious in his Sight. The Father ask'd him, 
_ where that God was whom he thus devoutly invok'd. The Talapoin replied, that for near 
tuo thouſand Years laſt paſt, bis God had been in Nireupan. ' But, continued the Fa- 

ther, if your God is indulging himſelf wholly in his Pleaſures, it is à ſeeming Contradiction 
| to ſuppoſe that he is at Leiſure to liſten to your Prayers. *Gop, replied the 7. alapoin, has 
commanded us to pray, and J, by that Aft of Devotion, teſtify my Obedience to his divine 


Father Tachard's Voyages, Lib. vi. 
La Loubere, ubi ſup. | 


Father Tachard's ſecond Voyage, Lib. iv. 
4 See the Notes above. | 


; . Critical Di cionary, Article of Somona-Codom. This Article contains ſeveral curious Remarks on this 
ubj | | 0 55 ; 
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Will. The Feſuit, in order to confute this Anſwer, argued, that it was uſeleſs and in- 
effectual to regard the Commandments of a God who never concern'd himſelf about us, 
and illuſtrated his Poſition by this familiar Compariſon: «© Whilſt the Maſter of a Fa- 
« mily is living, the Servants execute his Orders, becauſe they either hope to oblige him, 
e orſtand in awe of his Diſpleaſure: But when he is dead, all his Domeſticks quit his 
ce Service; thoſe who were good being unable to oblige him any longer; and the bad be- 
© ing then under no Apprehenſions of being puniſhed for their Injuſtice or ill Conduct. 
The Jalapoin might very well have retorted on our Father by another Compariſon, 
which we conceive as juſt, and as much to the Purpoſe as his own. 75% a Maſter of a 


Family indulges himſelf in the Purſuit of bis Pleaſures, he expects notwithſtanding that bis 


Servants ſhould obey his Commands, by obſerving a juſt Decorum and a good Oeconomy in his 


Houſe, without being guilty of any I rregularittes or Misdemeanours ; and that they ſhould 
entertain the Reverence and Reſpect that is due to his Perſon, and imitate his Vi rrtues, &c. 


Tux bine are * oblig' d to hav their Heads, Beards, and Eye-brows ſhaved: The 


Principal ſhaves himſelf, becauſe no Perſon can touch his Head without being guilty of 
an Act of Diſreſpect. For the fame Reaſon, a young Talapoin never preſumes to ſhave an 
old one; but the old Talapoins frequently ſhave the young. Their Times for this Ope- 
ration are at the New and the Full Moon. *Tis at thoſe Times, likewiſe, that the People 
carry in their voluntary Contributions to the Convents, that they faſt, and abſtain from 
going a-fiſhing. On theſe folemn Feſtivals the People frequent the Temples with more 
Zeal and Devotion than ordinary. One of their remarkable Acts of Benevolence, is to 
ſet the Beaſts which are under Confinement at Liberty. The Oblations which are de- 
ſign d for the Idol are not directly offer d up to it, but to the T; alapoins, who afterwards 
preſent them to the Idol, either by holding them in their Hands in his Preſence, or 
by laying them in a ſolemn Manner upon his Altars. We are inform'd likewiſe, that the 


People frequently bring with them lighted Wax-Tapers, which the T; alapoins afterwards - 


tic to the Knees of the facred Image. 


0 Ar the Full Moon of the fifth Month the Trlapoins waſh their 1d] with perfum'd 
Water, but out of Reverence and Reſpect never preſume to touch his Head. This Pre- 
caution is owing to their Notion that the Head being the ſupreme and nobleſt Part of the 
Body, the Seat of the Underſtanding, and all the Faculties of the Soul, it ought therefore 
to be treated with the utmoſt Reverence and Reſpect. Inſomuch that to touch a Siameſe's 
Head, or his Hair, is, according to La Loubere, the greateſt Affront imaginable: Nay, 
to touch his Hat, if he has hung it up, is look'd upon as a very uncivil Action, and an 
egregious Violatien of good Manners. Our Author further adds, that a Hat or a Cap is 
never careleſly laid down, but is directly given to a Servant, who holds it above his Head 
upon the Top of a Stick without preſuming to touch it. This Stick is made with a 
Foot, that it may ſtand firm of itſelf, in caſe the Servant, whoſe Place it is to hold i it, 


happens to be called away on any particular Occaſion. We ſhall not here be fo vain as to 
introduce a Crowd of learned Reflections, either antient or modern, which might with Eaſe 


be collected on the Virtues and peculiar Merit of the Head; but ſhall content ourſelves 
with making only a few ſuitable Obſervations on the Folly and Caprice of ſuch ſuperſti- 
tious Cuſtoms. The antient Greeks uſed to touch the Head, Beard, or Chin of the Per- 


fon whoſe Compaſſion and Aſſiſtance they ſtood in Need of, and hop'd to procure ; but 


now we ourſelves, according to the preſent Mode, ſhould be as much offended at ſuch an 
Act of Inſolence and Freedom, as we are at the awful Diſtance and reſpectful Formality 
of the Siameſe, which appear ſo very ridiculous and affected. 


AFTER the Talapoins have waſhed their Idol, they perform the ſame Reſpect to their 


Superiors, and the People to them, In private Families likewiſe they waſh one another, 


* La Loubere, ubi ſup. 


always 
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always obſerving that the Inferior performs the Ceremony of Ablution for the Supe- 
rior, and that without the leaſt Regard to one Sex more than the other. Either the 


Son or the Daughter waſhes the Father and Mother, Grandfather and Grandmo- 
. | | | 


„Tux Talapoins, altho oblig'd by their Conſtitution to riſe betimes, never get up, 


however, till 'tis light enough to diſcern the Veins of their Hands, leſt in the dark they 
ſhould kill ſome Inſect or other, without being conſcious of ſo unhappy an Accident. As 
ſoon as they are up, they attend their Superior to the Temple, and there ſing or read over 


ſome ſet Form of Prayers, for about two Hours together. The Laity have no Books, | 


becauſe very probably they have learn'd by Heart the Morning-Service ; or per- 
haps they have attain'd a certain Habit, as they have thro' Cuſtom in many other 
Places, whereby they readily comprehend all the Talapoin fays, and fall into the very 
Accent and Tone of his Voice. How many of our own Devorees are there, who fay 
Amen, and anſwer directly, as if they were truly attentive to what is faid, tho' their 


Thoughts are engag'd another Way, and who lift up their Eyes to Heaven as devoutly, as | 


if at the ſame Moment God alone was the Object of their divine Contemplations. But 


to drop any further Remarks on our own Devotees, thoſe of Siam fit in a very decent 


and modeſt Manner in their Temples, and croſs-legg'd like the Talapoins themſelves 
but theſe laſt are forever fluttering their Talapats. The Fan flirts to and fro at every 
Syllable that is pronounced. As they enter the Temple, and as they go out, they pro- 


ſtrate themſelves three Times ſucceſſively before the Idol, and the Laity do the d 


ſame. When they are in the Temple they both fit croſs-legg'd alike. When the Ta- 
lapoins go in and out of their Convent, they proſtrate themſelves in ſuch a reverential 
Manner before their Superior, that they touch the very Ground with their Foreheads ; 
and foraſmuch as the Superior is generally ſeated croſs-legg'd, they take one of his Feet 
with both Hands, and lay it upon their Heads, as a Mark of their Submiſſion and Re- 
— | WH | x | Es 


AFTER Morning-Service is over, the 7. alapoins go for about an Hour from Door to 


Door, to collect the Alms of ſuch as are charitably diſpoſed. They make their Appear- 


ance, but never ſpeak a Word, and immediately withdraw, in caſe they find the Perſon 


not inclin'd to relieve them; but it very ſeldom happens that they prove unſucceſsful, 


and return home empty-handed. They have a comfortable Subſiſtence, however, in- 
dependent on theſe daily Contributions. There are not only Lands and Gardens belong- 
ing to their Convents, but a ſufficient Number of Slaves to cultivate and take care of them. 
After their Morning Collection they go to Breakfaſt, but think themſelves indifpenſably 
obliged to offer the firſt Morſel to their Idol. As ſoon as Breakfaſt is over, they retire to 
the uſual Employments of their Convent, viz. Reading, Prayer, and Meditation. After 


Dinner they firſt inſtruct the young Talapoins who are committed to their Care, and then 


for a ſhort Time repoſe themſelves to reſt ; afterwards they ſing and pray for about two 
Hours, as in the Morning, then ſweep the Temple, and ſet it in proper Order, &c, 
In ſhort, to conclude what relates to the Diſcipline of theſe Monks and Siameſe Prieſts, 


we are inform'd, that theſe Convents have not only their Slaves, but Lay-domeſticks, 
who aſſiſt in the Cultivation of their Lands, dreſſing their Gardens, and doing all ſuch other 


neceſſary Work as the Talapoins cannot with Innocence comply with. Theſe Domeſticks, 
whom they call Tapacons, receive alſo the Money which the well-diſpoſed Devotees give 
to the Convent; for tis a Sin for a Talapoin but to touch it. This is an unparal- 
lell'd Piece of Superſtition, to prohibit by the ſolemn Ties and Obligations of Religion, 


* La Loubere, ubi ſup. | 


Rabelais, in Chap. xxviii. Lib. v. of his Pantagruel, ſays pleaſantly enough, in diſcourſing on ſome certain Monks 8 
This Brotherhood throughout the Univerſe make Gods of their Bellies in private, and yet pretend that they are ab- 
ſtemious, and have barely the common Neceſſaries of Life; but that the Devil lays Claim to the Princes and Poten- 


tates of the Earth as his indiſputable Right and Title. 
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or to ſpeak more properly, under the Umbrage and Pretence of living in a perpetual State 
of Poverty, to prohibit, I ſay, the very Thing which Men can't poſſibly ſubſiſt without, 
and which may contribute towards an infinite Number of good Actions; whilſt at the 
fame Time in their Retirements they admit of certain Conveniencies of Life, which in 
the Enjoyment are equally fatal and pernicious. To be in the peaceable Poſſeſſion of 
fruitful Lands and flowry Gardens, to live in Indolence and Eaſe, and at the Expence 
of the Publick is no Offence in the leaſt ; but a Siameſe can't bear to ſee a Talapoin touch 
Money, forſooth, becauſe tis ſuch an abominable Sin. Scruples of this Nature are per- 


fect Banters in Religion; but not to lead the Reader into an Error, we deſire him to ob- 
ſerve that we are ſpeaking of none but the Siamęſe. | 


Every one is at free Liberty to take upon him the Function of a Talapoin, and 
lay it down again at Pleaſure : But 'tis a Crime of a very aggravating Nature to oppoſe 
the Admiſſion of a Talapoin. Moreover, as the Talapoinacy or Prieſtbood is very b ad- 
vantageous, and as there is no Confinement for Life, or Compulſion in Caſe of Diſlike, 
moſt Parents are well enough pleas d to ſee their Children embrace that ſacred Profeſſion. 
When any one is inclin'd to be made a Talapoin, he firſt makes his Applications to 
ſome Superior, who is willing to admit him into his Convent; but as the Sancrat has 
the ſole Power of conferring the Monaſtic Weed, his Conſent muſt be firſt had and ob- 
tain'd, provided the Superior be not a Sancrat himſelf. The Perſon who is thus entring 
into the Order is attended by all his Friends and Relations on that public and ſolemn 
Occaſion ; and the Ceremony of his Profeſſion. is never perform'd without finging and 
dancing. As they move along in Proceſſion, they make ſeveral Halts, or Pauſes for 
the proper Introduction of thoſe pompous Entertainments. As ſoon as they are arriv'd 


within a ſmall Space of the Temple, the Singers and Dancers, as well as the Women 


who make up the Train, all ſtop ; neither the one nor the other being then permitted 
to enter that ſacred Place. The Perſon who ſtands Candidate, and thoſe who belong 
to the Convent are only admitted. There they ſhave his Head, his Beard and his 
 Eye-brows. Then the Sancrat gives him the Habit, which he puts on, and ſtrips him- 
ſelf at the ſame Time of all his ſecular Dreſs, which drops down under his new Reli. 
gious Veſtments. All this Ceremony is perform'd with a myſterious Form of Words, 
which are peculiarly adapted to this ſolemn Occaſion, and pronounc'd by the Sancrat 
himſelf. The new-created Talapoin, after this, retires to the Convent where he is to 
reſide, and his Friends and Relations wait on him to his new Habitation. Some few 
Days after, the Relations make a grand Entertainment at the Convent, and at Night 
there are ſeveral Interludes, at which the new Talapoin is not allow'd to be preſent : 
Nay, he is forbid to liſten to any Kind of Muſick, or to caſt an Eye on the moſt a- 
greeable Dancing, | 


Tre Talapoineſſes, of whom we have already ſpoken, are not reckon'd compleat Nuns, 
one ſingle Superior being ſufficient to give them the Habit, as well as the Nens before 
mentioned, who are brought up by the Talapoins. If one of theſe Women happens to 
violate her Chaſtity, ſhe is not doom'd to the Flames without Mercy or Remiſſion, as a 
Talapoin is, but ſhe is deliver'd up to her Relations, to be ſeverely baſtinado'd ; no Tala- 
poin or Talapoineſs having any Privilege to ſtrike any Perſon whomſoever. 


Wi may juſtly look upon theſe Talapoins as a Kind of Phariſaical Sect amongſt the 
Siameſe; for they think that none are virtuous but © themſelves. They have an extrava- 
gant Opinion of their own Perfections, and look down with Pride and Diſdain upon 


Sed veluti Mures, alieno parta Labore | 
| Carpitis, & Vitam ducitis Angelicam. Says Buchanan, in his Fratres Fraterrimi. | 
V Lowbere, ubi ſup. | | 
They have nevertheleſs one Maxim, which ſeems directly oppoſite to this Character; but then ir relates only to 
the Laity. The Reader will find it thus expreſs'd in the Deſcription of the Kingdom of Siam, Tom. ii. Do not 
boaft of thy ſelf, ſaying, thou haſt attain d unto a State of Sanftity. It is abſolutely neceſſary to be a 7aJapein in order to 
become a Perfect Saint. | 


all . 
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all the Laity. They always affect to take Place of them, never to flute them, to ſhew 
no Sorrow or Concern for the Death of any One of them, either Stranger, Friend or 
Relation. They have one particular Cuſtom which bears ſome Reſemblance to our 
Confeſſion, but this * Confeſſion is far from being a true and ſincere Acknowledgment 
of their Sins with a contrite Heart, which is the Life and Soul of ſuch an A& 
of Humiliation. They run over, in the Preſence of their Superior, all the eſtabliſh'd 
Maxims of their Moral Law, and boldly aſſert, that they have not offended in any one 
Particular. In this they are either much leſs ſincere, or more blind than other Pagans, 
who were far from boaſting of their own Uprightneſs and Integrity, but ſeriouſly recol- 
lected at Night © on their Pillows the Sins of the preceding Day. Let us in the mean 
Time, do Juſtice to the Evangelic Moral Law, which alone can fave from theſe ſpiri- 
tual Illuſions all ſuch as have the Happineſs to underſtand it aright ; but at the fame 
Time a perfect Knowledge of it is fo ſeldom attain'd, that we find Abundance of People 


comprehend it but by Halves, and for that Reaſon, can neither be term'd * true Servants of 
GOD or MAMMON. 


To what has been already ſaid with reſpect to the Character of theſe Talapoins, let us add 
one Thing, which is an undeniable Demonſtration of chat Spirit of Hypocriſy and Deceit 
which reigns among theſe Monkiſh Siameſe. In order to maintain the Doctrine of the Me- 
tempſychoſis, there are ſome, ſays La Loubere, who aſſert with the utmoſt Aſſurance, that 
they perfectly remember the various Tranſmigrations through which they have paſs d: Upon 
ee which our Traveller adds, © that ſuch invincible Proofs cannot fail of being ſufficient 


* to confirm the People's Belief of the Metempſychgis. This is fo apparent a Truth, 
that it would be needleſs to produce Inſtances for the Confirmation of it. 


NoTw1THSTANDING ſuch Phariſaical Principles, theſe Monkiſh Siameſe appear very 
much addicted to Contemplation. But to what Purpoſe alas! are Contemplations, 
when the Heart is a meer Stranger to them, and in Fact, this modeſt Deportment, 
which too often deludes others, as well as the Stameſe, is all Hypocriſy, all outward 
Appearance, and affected with no other View, than to conceal from the Eyes of the 
World ſome ſecret Vices and Imperfections. A Talapoin is guilty of a Sin, if when 
* he walks the Streets, his Looks are not demure, and his Thoughts ſeemingly engag'd 
* on ſome religious Matters. 'Tis imputed to him likewiſe for a Sin, if he concerns 
« himſelf in the leaſt with any Tranſactions relating to the State. This is fo extra- 
ordinary a Maxim, that it ought not to paſs uncenſured. Our Eccleſiaſticks are Chri/- 
tians, and yet, as if they were Perſons of far leſs Conſideration than the Siameſe, are not 
only allow'd to make the Affairs of the Government their Study and Amuſement, but 
are frequently entruſted with its moſt important Secrets. 


Tu Talapoin pretends, that all Secular Concerns are entirely out of his Pro- 
vince ; and that tis his bounden Duty ſtrictly to purſue all the private Injunctions 
of the Convent, and to inſtruct Mankind, by being a ſhining Example of Virtue and 
good Manners. A Talapoin however is not infallible. They likewiſe hold the Doctrine 
of religious Obedience. But here La Loubere has introduc'd a very judicious Salvo. 
Obedience, ſays he, is a Tenet univerſally receiv'd at Siam; and therefore tis no great 
Wonder that! it ſhould be FUSION maintain'd and ory up in their Cloiſters, We 


La Loubere ubi ſup. 


o This Narration ſeems to contradi& what Father Tachard lays, viz, that they confeſs their Sins to one another. 
Neque enim cum Lectulus, aut me 


Porticus excepit, deſum mibi; rectius hoc eſt, 
Hoc faciens vivam melius, &c. — Hor. 


4 Madam de Sevigne's Expreſſion in her Letters, Tom. i. Lett. 34. publiſh'd at Holland. © T have a great Am- 
4 bition to be a Devotee (I mean a true One) for I am betwixt both, and am neither God's true Servant, nor the 
0 Devil's. — A melancholy State this None of the Devil's Slaves, becauſe I fear God, and have ſome reli- 
1 gious Principles i in me at the Bottom; neither God's true and faithful Servant, becauſe his Law is too rigid for me. 


© This is much the ſame Maxim as that of the Duke of Rochefaucot's on Gravity in Mankind.“ 
Vor IV. T 


4 


have 
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have already obſery'd, that a Talapoin is under an indiſpenſable Obligation to be chaſt 
and virtuous. In what follows, the Reader will perceive a very lively Reſemblance of 
the true Evangelical Moral Law *. A Talapoin fins, if he barely coughs, with an In- 
tention to attract the Eyes of the Women upon him; if he preſumes to caſt an amorous 
Glance at any of the Sex, or defires a wanton Return. In ſhort, he is not allow'd to 
be perfum'd, to have Pendants at his Ears, or be any ways gay or modiſh in his Dreſs : 
He muſt have no more than one Garment, and that plain and coarſe ; he muſt eat or 
diſpoſe of his daily Proviſion, and have no Thought for the Morrow. We have ſuf- 
ficiently ſhewn how ſhamefully theſe Maxims, fo beautiful in the Speculation, have 
been marr'd and corrupted in the Practice. 


Trex religious Habit, as well as ; the Convent of the Talapoins, is ſo ſacred and i invio- 


lable, chat whenever a Revolution happens in the State, both Kings and Princes ſe- 
cure themſelves under that ſacred Diſguiſe. 


3 LouBrRe, Author of the Deſcription of the Kingdom of Siam, has given us a 
Collection of the moſt remarkable Maxims of theſe Talapoins. It muſt be confeſs d, 
that there are many of them which are worthy, not only of a Chriſtian $ Sede, 
but his Imitation. For Inſtance, how beautiful is that which enjoins them not to cen- 
fure or judge any one, and not to aſſert, This Man is good, and That is bad ! And that 
other likewiſe, which recommends a modeſt and unaffected Deportment, and an hum- 
ble abject State of Life! Tis very viſible, however, by the Narration of this very 
Traveller, that they do not always reduce theſe golden Precepts into . 


07 their OA Hs, their SUPERSTITIONS, their ART 
of PHYSICK and other Cs Tous. 


ag © 7 the Form of an Oath of Allegiance conſiſts in ſolemnly ſwallowing ſome Quan- 


tiry of Water, upon which the Talapoins pronounce ſeveral direful Imprecations 
axainiſt the Party that drinks it, in Caſe he ever proves a Rebel to his Prince. No Per- 


fon among them of what Country or Religion ſoever, is exempted from giving _ 
public Teſtimony of his being a loyal Subjedt. 


© THE Siameſe likewiſe admit of rem! extraordinary Evidence, k both by way of Fire 
and Water, in their legal Proſecutions. For the Trial of a Criminal by Fire, they erect 
a Pile in a Ditch, (dug deep on Purpoſe) and the Top of the Pile always lies level with the 
Ground ; this they ſet on fire, and the Priſoner, if innocent, is expected to walk bare-foot 
from one End of it to the other, without receiving any viſible Damage from the burning Coals. 
If two Perſons are at Law with one another, both Plaintiff and Defendant are oblig'd 
to undergo the ſame rigorous Experiment. He who gets off unhurt, or he, over whom 
the Fire has had the leaſt viſible Influence, carries the Cauſe. It is ſurpriſing, that Trials 
of this Nature, ſo frequently practis d by ſeveral Nations, in other Reſpects human and 
tolerably civilis d, and fo well known likewiſe amongſt the Ancients, ſhould be till in 
Foxce, and able to maintain their Credit, notwithſtanding the innumerable Miſtakes and 
Impoſitions to which they are unavoidably expos d. But it is indiſputably certain, that 
the Generality of Mankind are ſooner induc'd to believe a Falſhood, which has only 
an Air of Truth, than a an and inconteſtable Truth felt, Here our Author has 


Father Tachard, in his firſt Voyage, L. vi. mentions others that are no ways inferior to them. 
>. La Loubere s Deſcription, &. Tom. i. p. 24). 
Id. ib. p 263. We may trace the Footſteps of theſe Sort of Juſtifications in Sophocles. They are practis d likewiſe 
amongſt the Cafres, on the Moſambic Coaft. In the Kingdom of Angola, they make uſe of a burning Plaugb. ſtare. When 


we come to treat of the Cafres, we ſhall == the Reader a Deſcription of this Trial by the burning Plough-ſbare, which 
theſe People call Aa. 


given 
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given us a very flagrant Inſtance, how eaſy a Matter it is to 'impoſe upon Man- 
kind, and make Cullies of the Credulous. As the Srameſe are aecuſtomed from their 


« Youth to go bare- foot, their Soles are as hard as a Piece of Horn. We ate inform d, 


« that the Fire very often has no Influence at all over chem, if they tread firm and 
« hard upon the Coals ; the way to be burn d being, it ſeems, to trip nimbly and lightly 


« over them. For the Generality, two proper Officers walk by the Side of the Party 


« upon Trial, and lean with all their Weight upon his Shoulders, to prevent him from 
« making too ſudden a Diſpatch : And this Weighr, or ſeemingly rigorous Treatment, 
« ſay they, is ſo far from expoſing the Perſon to the Fury of the Fire, that it ſtifles 
« and ſuppreſſes its Heat, and the Power of its Operation W 


Bespes this Method of Trial by Fire, they have alſo another by ſcalding Oil, or 
any other boiling Liquid, into which they thruſt their Hands. T here is Artifice and 
Leger-de-main, no doubt, in this Experiment, as well as the other. La Loubere tells us, 
“ That a certain Frenchman, from whom a Siameſe had ſtolen a conſiderable Quantity 
<« of Pewter, was prevail'd on, for want of proper Evidence, to put his Hand into ſome 
« of that melted Metal, and tho' he withdrew it in a Moment, yet it was almoſt periſh'd 
_ « bythe Intenſeneſs of the Heat. The Siameſe, being more dextrous, underwent the Ame 

Experiment without the leaſt Damage, and was acquitted accordingly. . . . . . Six Months 
e afterwards however, the Impoſtor was convicted of the very Theft which the F renchman 
« had laid to his Charge PO. pry 


Turi Trial by Water is likewiſe made after the following Manner. Both Parties 
' plunge in at the ſame Time, each having a long Pole, by which he gradually deſcends. 
He who remains longeſt under Water carries the Cauſe. In order to attain theſe Arts, 
which they imagine they ſhall have Occafion for one Time or other, they make it a 
Practice from theit Youth, to play with Fire, and dive like Ducks. Conſtant Cuſtom 
and an habitual Practice make both Elements familiar, and as it were, natural to them. 
Every one almoſt has heard of the * famous Fellow who would make a Meal of ſome 
hot burning Coals. Tho' he really perform'd this ſurpriſing Operation, by ſome ſecret 
Artifice, he took Care to conceal it, and the Vulgar ſeldom ſuſpect any Impoſition they 
do not plainly diſcover. As to the other Experiment, how many Stories are there pub- 
liſh'd of the long Continuance of ſome artful Divers under Water? 


Tux Siameſe have another kind of Experiment, which is made by ſome little phyſical 
Pille, artfully prepared by the Talapoins, who pronounce direful Imprecations upon them. 
Both Parties are obliged to ſwallow theſe Pills. The beſt Indication of a good Cauſe, 
is the Retention of them in the Stomach for a confiderable Time without throwing them 
up; for, * fays the Author of the Deſcription, they are of an emetic Quality. Theſe 
Trials are made in publick, before the Judge and the Spectators. If both Parties go out 
of the Court equally well, or equally ſick, the Doſe is then to be repeated... But 
we ſhall amuſe our Readers with one Cuſtom of this Nature, ſtill much more barbarous 
and inhuman. ©* The King of Siam, when he thinks fit, expoſes both rhe Plaintiff and De- 
e fendant to the Rage of ſome hungry and mercileſs. Tygers, and if either of the Parties 
is ſo fortunate, as to eſcape their devouring Jaws, during the Time limited for that 
* Purpoſe, he is publickly declared the injured and innocent Party. In caſe the Tygers 


e make them both their Prey, they both are then deem'd equally guilty : But on the ; 
other Hand, if the Tygers prove merciful, and hurt neither of them, then they have 


e Recourſe either to ſome new Juſtification, or elſe tarry till the Tygers grow more hun- 
<« gry, and are diſpoſed to devour either one alone, or both together”. 
See Fournal des Savant, in the Year 167. . . Nande, in his Inftrufjons relating to the Roſicrucian Order, makes mention 


of a Turkiſh Derviſe, who took a red hot Iron out of the Fire, put it in his Mouth, and turn'd it fo often about with his 
Tongue, that when he ſpit it out, it was perfectly cold. | | 


d La Lonbere ubi ſup. p. 264. 
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Tus Siameſe, when they are diſpoſed to ſwear a ſincere Friendſhip with one another, 
drink Brandy together out of the ſame Cup; but when they propoſe to bind this-Oath, 
in the moſt ſolemn Manner they can poſſibly deviſe, they ſwallow a ſmall Quantity of 
each other's Blood. This Cuſtom we may find likewiſe obſerv'd amongſt the An- 
_ nents. | | 


Nor to enter into a long Detail of their Aſtronomy, for which we refer the Reader 
to the * Deſcription of the Kingdom of Siam, we ſhall only take Notice, that they, like 
the Indiant and Chineſe, are of Opinion, that at the Time of any Eclipſe a furious Dra- 
gon attacks the Orb of Light, and obſcures its Brightneſs : In hopes therefore to aſſiſt the 
. celeſtial Body, thus oppoſed, they make a moſt hideous Noiſe with their Frying-Pans and 
Kettles, firmly believing that thereby they ſhall terrify the Dragon, and oblige him to 
quit his Hold. There are a thouſand Remarks that might be made on other Objects of 

their Superſtition. They imagine, that the Art of Prophecy is to be attain'd by proper 
Application, as well as the Art of Phyſick. If indeed by this Art of Prophecy they 
mean the Power of falling into an Extaſy or Trance, and in their religious Tranſports 

to 3 a thouſand Viſions, which are the wild Ideas of a diſtemper d Brain, it is not 
in the leaſt to be doubted, but that ſuch enthuſiaſtic Arts may be practiſed amongſt them, 
as have frequently been in other Countries, even within our own Remembrance, and 
whereof we our ſelves have had ocular Demonſtration. The Antients have furniſh'd us 
with innumerable Proofs thereof. The Roman Catholicks, as well as the Proteſtants, have 
had Enthuſiaſts of this kind appear publickly amongſt them ; on this Account therefore 
there is no room for Cenſure and Detraction on either Side. The Prophets of Siam are 
properly ſpeaking Aſtrologers, and Southſayers. Whenever they prove unſucceſsful in 
their Predictions, the King orders them to be reprimanded and chaſtis'd only, as Per- 
ſons that are careleſs and negligent in their Profeffion, and not as Impoſtors. Nei- 
te ther the Prince, nor the People, will preſume to undertake any important Affair, or a 
« Voyage, unleſs theſe Augurs. . ©. . have firſt ſettled and determined the lucky Hour 
« on which it is to be undertaken. His Majeſty-never ventures to ſtir out of his Palace, 
E incaſe theſe Southſayers diſſuade him from it, and declare his Abſence will prove impro- 
ce pitious ; neither, if he is abroad, will he return without their Approbation 1 But 
te he has an Almanack by him for his general Direction, which points out, as well for his 
% Majeſty as his Subjects, all the fortunate and unfortunate Days for the Execution of all 
« the common Occurrences of Life.” As for our own Parts, our Almanacks are not only a 
Rule of Faith for ſome old Wives ; but ſeveral Perſons of Credit and tolerable good Senſe, 
put an extraordinary Confidence in their Predictions, and ſuperſtitiouſly regard the nume- 
rous ſurpriſing Tales which for the Generality embelliſh that annual Treatiſe. Nay, there 
ſeems ſome Likelihood, that we French, who were formerly an incredulous People, will 
be made Converts by theſe modern Aſtrologers ; for the prodigious Number of aſtrolo- 
gical Amuſements which were publiſhed at Paris in the Year * 1727. is an inconteſtable 
Proof both of their intrinſic Merit, and the general Approbation of the Publick. | 


Tun Siameſe imagine the hideous Roarings of wild Beaſts, and the ſhrill Shrieks of 
Deer and Monkeys, to be unlucky Omens, as the inceſſant Howling of our Dogs by 
Night is thought hideous amongſt us. If a Serpent croſſes the Road, if a Thunderbolt 
drops from the Heavens, or any Thing falls down from an Eminence, the Accident is 
deem'd impropitious, and ſufficient to delay at leaſt, if not to fruſtrate the moſt important 
Undertaking. Their Superſtition, as we are inform'd, carries them to ſuch a Pitch of 
Folly and Extravagance, that they determine what they ſhall do, or what they ſhall leave 


a Loubere ubi ſup. p. 232 

» Tom. I. c. xi. 

© La Luberes Deſcription, &c. p. 201. 
See Bib. Francoiſe, Tom. ix. Part I. 


undone 
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undone, from the very firſt * Words which they accidentally hear uttered. Thus fotmer- 
ly, even amongſt us, there were ſome People ſo ſuperſtitious as to imagine; that the firſt 


Words they heard ſung in the Church, were like divine Oracles for the Regulation of their 


Conduct, as if the whole Congregation had Regard to their private Affairs, or rather, as 

if the Almighty had ſummon'd a conſiderable Number of his faithful Servants together 
for no other Purpoſe, than to determine the good or ill Fortune of one individual Per- 
fon. The Ttalians, they tell us, amuſe themſelves with a ſuperſtitious Cuſtom which 


bears a very near Reſemblance to that which we have juſt mentioned. They waſh their 


Feet in Wine on the Vigil, or Eve of St. Jobn, and then throw it out of the Window, 
liſtening with the utmoſt Attention to what is ſaid by the next Stranger that paſſes by. 


The very firſt Word which they diſtinctly hear, is the infallible Omen of the W or 
bad Succeſs of their intended Undertaking. 


or Celeſtial Figures, and other Hieroglyphic Characters, which they uſe as magic Charms 


and to huſh both Men and Beaſts at their Pleaſure, whenever they are engaged in any 


ſome certain myſtical Terms, to prevent the Evil Genii (who hover, tho inviſible, in the 


ing the Virtues of their Medicines as the Steam of them evaporates. Theſe Spirits, 
or Demons, delight in Maidenheads, and have always the firſt Converſation with their 
young * Virgins, when they give them that pretended Wound, which hath its 
« monthly Returns afterwards. In a Storm at Sea they tack up-abundance of Papers 
of the fame Nature, which they imagine have a magic Virtue in them to huſh 
© the boiſterous Winds, and make the Tempeſt ceaſe.” They have ſeveral ſuperſtitious 


Cuſtoms likewiſe, which peculiarly relate to their Wives at the Time of their Lying- in: 


Some of them, however, may poſſibly ariſe from Neceſſity and Conveniencs more than 
Superſtition. They purify their Wives after they have lain in, as well as the Jews did 
in antient Times ; but their Manner of performing the Ceremony is, we conceive, very 
particular, and an Original in its kind. On this Occaſion they lay their Women down 
before a large Fire for a whole Month together, and never ſuffer it to be extinguiſh'd du- 
ring all that Time on any Account whatſoever, and frequently turn them, firſt on one 
Side, and then on the other. During this Term of their Purification, the Smoak, which 
_ evaporates but very {lowly thro' a ſmall Cavity made in the Roof of the Houſe for that 

Purpoſe, muſt needs be vaſtly incommodious and offenſive to them. The Peguans, how- 
ever, whoſe Cuſtoms are in moſt Reſpects conformable to thoſe of the Siameſe, treat their 
Wives in this Particular after a far more ſavage and inhuman Manner. They broil their 
Wives, as it were, upon a fort of a large wooden Grate, raiſed ſome conſiderable Height 
over a moderate Fire; which extravagant Manner of Purification they repeat five Days 
ſucceſſively. Notwithſtanding this ſevere Diſcipline, with which the Sex are oblig'd tocom- 
ply, the Siameſe Women are as fond of being married as thoſe of other Countries. What 
Inconveniences, what Mortifications will not the Sex chearfully undergo, to anſwer the Calls 


of Love and Nature? Some comply with them out of a religious Principle; ſome, out of 
a tender Regard to the Propagation of their Species; and others out of a conjugal Af. 


fection for, and a chearful Obedience to their Husbands. From whence we may reaſonably 


® This ſuperſtitious Cuſtom has frequently been praftix'd amongſt the Chriſtians and has ſometimes ſucceeded. We 
have a remarkable Inſtance of a Devotee, who took Holy Orders for no other Reaſon, but that accidentally he paſs'd 
by a Chappel, whilſt the Prieſt was reading thoſe Words of our bleſſed Saviour, Peter, follow me. When the 
Siameſe are deſirous to diſcover ſich Things as they are very uneaſy about, they repair to ſome Cavern, and there 
ſacrifice to the Genius of the Place. After they have ſaid their Prayers they depart, and the firſt Word they hear is 
look d on as the Oracle's Anſwer, Father 7achard's Voyage to Siam, Lib. i. 


» Theſe Spirits are much of the ſame Nature with the Incubj ; which, through Prieſtcraft, were diſguiſed under 
the Form of Deities, to conceal the Diſgrace of their baſe-born 8 ſuch as Mexander, Romulus, &c. 
Vol. IV. U 


conclude 


* Tur Siameſe likewiſe beſtow abundance of Pains and Time about their Talifmans, 
inſenſibly to take a Perſons Life away, or prolong it by making him invulnerable ; 


criminal Action, and dread to be diſcover d. When they prepare a Doſe of Phyſick, 
they faſten to the Rim of the Veſſel ſeveral ſmall Pieces of Paper, in which are written 


Air, and are able, as they imagine, to do what Miſchief they think fit) from extracts 
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conclude, that our European Brides would, if required, undergo the very fame auſtere 
Treatment with as much Courage and Reſolution as thoſe of Siam. When the Fire has 
thus perfectly purified their Wives, the Husbands invite all their Relations to an elegant 
Entertainment, They never touch one Morſel, however, till an Oblation has been made 
of the whole Meal to the Fire. The Ceremony of this Offering conſiſts in laying their 
Proviſions for ſome ſhort Time before it; by which is meant and exprefs'd the Huſ- 
band's Gratitude to ſo advantageous an Element. The Women, during all the Time of 
their Lying-in, are allow'd to eat or drink nothing but what is very warm. 


Ws ſhall here by the Way briefly treat of ſome of thoſe dangerous Philters, or Love-Po- 
tions, whoſe extraordinary Virtues the Indian Narrations fo mightily boaſt of. There are 
ſome, which create ſo great a Diſorder in the Imagination, that a Man inſtantaneouſly 
becomes as tractable as an Infant, and during its Operation is perfectly ſubmiſſive to the 
ſuperior Conduct and Diſcretion of his loving Spouſe. The Juice of the Herb Dutroa 
infallibly infatuates thoſe Husbands whoſe Wives are determin'd to be inconſtant, and to 
facrifice their Virtues to their own wanton Pleaſures. This fatal Stupefaction laſts for about 
four and twenty Hours, and during all that Time, thoſe luftful and * abandon'd Dames en- 
tertain their Gallants, and without the leaſt Dread or Danger of any jealous Reſentment, 
take all the indecent Liberties they think proper before their Husbands Faces. Some Au- 
thors are of Opinion, that this Dutroa is the fame Herb with the celebrated Nepenthes of the 
beauteous Helen, of whoſe wondrous Virtues Homer has given us a very particular Deſcrip- 
tion. But be that as it will, it is univerfally allow'd, that Helen was a fini/h'4 Coquet. 
That fair Inconſtant had learn'd a World of Experience in her Travels, bat moſt viſibly 
improv'd whilft ſhe reſided in Egypt, where doubtleſs the Virtues of the Durroa were 
very well known. A Princeſs of her refin'd Taft and Gaiety of Temper, could not 
but be naturally inclined to try the Force and Efficacy of the Nepenthes on her Husband. 
It was in Egypt likewiſe, that ſhe pry'd into the ſecret Qualities of ſome particular 
Simples, of which ſhe uſed to make her Love-Potions, ſo well known among the An- 
tients, that Helens Cup became a Proverb. From what has been ſaid, we may very rea- 
fonably conclude, that the Egyptian Ladies were as inconſtant, and practiſed all the Arts 
of Coquetry with as much Dexterity and Addreſs as the moſt faithleſs Indians. 


Some Hiſtorians aſſure us, That the * S:ameſe are afflicted with certain Diſtempers, the 
Symptoms whereof are ſo uncommon and extraordinary, that they imagine their Cauſe 
ought wholly to be imputed either to ſome latent magic Charms, or to the ſuperior In- 
fluence of Evil Spirits. Their Phyſicians, therefore, take the Advantage of this univer- 
fl Credulity ; and when they are at a Loſs to account properly for a Patient's Diſtemper, 
or find their Preſcriptions prove ineffectual, artfully conceal their Ignorance under thoſe 
ſpecious Pretences.. It is almoſt needleſs to remark, that in thoſe Countries where the real 
Art of Phyfick is either very little, or at beſt but imperfectly underſtood, a Patient's prin- 
cipal Dependence is on ſupernatural Remedies and magical Incantations for the Reſtora- 
tion of his Health: And in all Probability, this Want of Skill is attended with no ſmall 
Degree of Superſtition. For there is but one Step from Bigottry, or religious Extrava- 
gance, to Hypocriſy and Impoſition: Both the one and the other are of ſingular Service 
to the daily Practice of the Empiricks at Siam. As ſoon as a dead Corpſe has been 
half conſum d upon a Funeral Pile, they, in a very formal Manner, reſcue it from the 
Flames, and open it before all the Spectators, to give a Sanction to this their knaviſh Ar- 
tifice, and to confirm the illiterate Vulgar in the Bclicf of their * In order 


ue abt fu Tom. i. p. 205. 
We are informed, that the only Way to remove this Stupefaction, and reſtore theſe Hubs to thoſtes Execs 

of their Reaſon, is, to waſh the Soles of their Feet with cold Water. 

One of the principal Virtues of the pm was, to baniſh Care and Sorrow. 
4 Helene Crater. | 
* La Loubere ubj ſup. 


therefore 


as 
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thereſore to carry on the Cheat with the better Succeſs, they very gravely amuſe the 
gaping Crowd with finding, as they pretend, in the Intrails of the Party deceaſed feve- 
ral undigeſted Pieces of Swines-Fleſh, or ſuch other Anitnal as they think proper ; and 
afterwards infinuate, that they were convey d there by the reſiſtleſs Force of Magic, and 


that unleſs they were deſtroy'd, they might ſerve for the farne fatal and impious Purpoſes | 


again. But as* La Loubere has obliged us with an Account of their tmore rational Pro- 
ceedings in the Art of Phyfick, we ſhall entertain our Readers with an Extract from 
thence, without making any farther Remarks on their artful Concealment of their Igno- 
rance and unskilful Practice. | | . 


* Wan any Perſon, ſays he, happens to fall ſick at Siam, he takes ſpecial Care, in the 

« firſt Place, to have his whole Body mollfied (that is properly ſpeaking, mortified) by ſome 

ce gkilful Perſon, who underſtanding the Operation, and getting upon him, kneads and 

« tramples him under his Feet: Nay, their big-belly'd Women, it ſeems, have Recourle to 
c an Expedient of the fame Nature, and procure ſome Infant to perform it, in order to be 
e brought to Bed, as they imagine, with the greater Facility: For in hot Countries, 
« notwithſtanding the Women ſem by Nature form'd for an eaſy Delivery, yet their 

« Throws are very painful, which may very probably ariſe from the ſmall Evacuations 

e which precede them. 5 5 1 e & 


„Tur Indians fotmerly preſcrib'd nothing but a ſtrict Regimen or Diet, for any 
te groſs Humours of what Nature or Kind ſoever : Neither do they diſapprove of that 
Practice to this very Day : Nay, it is fo abſolutely requiſite in theſe hot Countries, 
that our Europeans, who are by far more diſſolute and irregular than the Indians, learn 
by fatal Experience that this is the moſt ſovereign Remedy for the Preſervation of their 
Health; and ſuch as in India deſpiſe this whotfom Advice, muſt thank themſelves 


for the Shortneſs of their Lives, and the long Train of Diſeaſes with which they are 


attended. The Siameſe frequently venture now a-days to be blooded, in caſe they 
« can meet with a skilful European Surgeon ; and ſometimes, inſtead of bleeding, they 
« make uſe of Cupping, or Leaches, as we do. They have ſome putgative Preparations 
« which are peculiar to themſelves, and others, which we make uſe of as well as they. 


cc... .. But they obſerve no Regulation in Point of the Time when theſe Purges ought 


properly to be adminiſtred, and have no Idea of (what we call) the Crifs, or Critical 


« Minute. They are fo far from being ignorant, however, of the Art of Sweating, 


e that on the contrary, they highly approve of all Sudorificks. . . . . . The Europeans 


« have inſtructed them in the Nature and Quality of the Feſuit's Bark, and the artful 


Method of preſcribing it. All their Medicines in general are of a hot Quality ; 
ce they never preſcribe any internal cooling Potions, but they bathe even in a F ever, or 


ec any other malignant Diſtemper whatſoever. From whence we may conclude, that 


* TRE Siameſe are peculiarly fond of all Chymical Preparations, and boaſt of their be- 
ing Maſters of that occult Science. Siam, in ſhort, ſwarms with Chymiſts, Backs, or 
Cullies .. . . Their late King ſpent two Millions of French Livres in a vain Purſuit 

. Lodbere ub up. p abs ne” 
his ſeems ſomewhat ſurpriſing, becauſe Pork is look'd upon amongſt us as hard of Digeſtion; but according to 
La Loubere's Account, tis the moſt wholſom ViRtuals that can be eat in thoſe hot Countries. "4 


« after 
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« after the Philoſophers Stone. This Phrenzy, which has prov'd fo fatal to the For- 
tunes of thouſands in Europe, particularly in Italy, and the German Dominions, was 
brought over from the Egſtern Nations, and the Moors. . We had too many Ways 
before, alas! to ſquander away our Subſtance, without indulging this new, this fatal De- 
luſion. We may very properly apply what Madam Deſhoulters ſays, with teſpe& to Ga- 


ming, to theſe unhappy Miſers, that a young Gameſter is a Coxcomb, and an old 
one a Bite. 


AxornRR vain and extravagant Chimera of the Siameſe and Chineſe, is, their fruit. 
lefs Purſuit after an univerſal, and infallible Antidote againſt Death it ſelf. However 
wild and romantic the Hopes of ſuch a Diſcovery may ſeem to be, it has however, been 
more than once attempted. The ſurpriſing Virtues of the * Ginſeng have buoy'd up 
the Chrneſe in theſe airy Expectations. We our ſelves have attempted the fame Thing 
both by liquify'd Gold, and by a Transfuſion of Blood. Some have boaſted of Methods 
much more plain, eaſy and natural, and preſcrib'd Temperance, Chearfulneſs and Tran- 
quility of Mind, and a Regimen of Life by Weight and Meaſure, in order to find out 
the preciſe Quantity which the Stomach will digeſt, and to know the exact Nature of 
each particular Conſtitution. But after all, what are the mighty Reſults of theſe their 
cearneſt and curious Enquiries ? At moſt, no more than this, to extend their little Span to an 

hundred Years, and, if I may be allow'd the Expreſſion, to patch up a * broken Conſti- 
tution. The grand Secrets of making ourſelves immortal, and for ever rich, will never 


be found out, and are both equally impracticable. Tradition indeed aſſures us, that ſome 
very extraordinary Perſons have liv'd for whole Ages together, and that others have found 
out the Art of making Gold; but no Tradition, however, has carried the Point fo far, 
as to affert, that the former became immortal; or, that the latter, with all their Art 

and Ingenuity, could ſupply themſelves with Gold at all Times when their Neceſſities 

required it. The Story of the Wandring Few has for a long Time amus d the Vulgar, 
which was grounded on a falſe Interpretation of a particular Expreſſion of our bleſſed 
Saviour. The Fhing Piſtole was another old Wife's Tale, which in all Probability 
ow'd its Original to the Story which the Ancients tell us of the celebrated Paſes. 


That ſubtle Magician never wanted Gold, f becauſe, as faſt as he ſpent it, it would 1 invi- 
ibly 1 return into his Purſe again. | 


Ir ſome Men have wreck'd their 33 too much in the Purſuit after fach Secrets 
as are meerly chimerical, they have, however, in lieu thereof, found out others, that 
have prov'd of uncommon Service to the Publick. The Pride and Ambition of becoming 
immortal, or at leaſt of prolonging this Life to a thouſand Years, has produc'd a thouſand 
very valuable Remedies, which would otherwile, in all Probability, have for ever been un- 
bn This very Affectation has brought Phyſick and Anatomy to its Achme. The Search 


Ser FE Deſcription of this Plant, in a Letter of Father Jartroux, Tom. iv. of the Collection of Voyages to the 
North. i 

For the Reader's 8 on this Topick, we refer him to a little valuable Treatiſe of Cornaro, a Noble Vene- 
tian, entituled, Inſtructions boy to live for a hundred Tears. | 

Nauk, in his Inſtrutt ions to the Natives of France, relating to the Reſierncian Order, gives us a particular Account of 
an Eng li Gentleman, who got his Throat to be cut, and his Body laid low in a warm Dunghil, that he might there 


be reſtor d to his former Youth and Activity, like old Æſon, in the Cauldron of Medea, as Ovid has related the Story» 
in the:ſeventh Book of his Metamorphoſis. 


4 Almoſt every Thing that has been publiſh d upon this Subject, is either abſolutely falſe and groundleſs, or inter- 
ſpers'd with too much Fiction. The moſt credulous and eaſy to be impos'd on, have allow'd, that of thoſe who have 
ſucceeded, ſome have done it by meer Accident ; and that others have thereby ruin'd their Fortunes ; and their 
Expences have infinitely exceeded the Rewards of their Labour. The publick Declaration made by the Mcmbers 
of the Roſicrucian Order, who in the Year 1615. aſſur d all the Potentates of Europe, that they ſhould be Poſſeſſors of 


more Gold than ever the King of Spain had procur'd from both the Indies, and who boaſted of inexhauſtible Treaſures,” 
drew in no Cullics, and was no Temptation to any one individual Perſon whomſoever. 


The Goſpel according to St. Jobn, ch. v. The Words relate to 10 John the Evangeliſt ; and from thence aroſe the 
vulgar Error of his being the Yandering Few. 


This occafion'd the ancient Proverb, en Obolus, ſee Naudꝭ in his Ao for —— Perſonages, &c. p- 271. 
publim d at Holland, 1712. | 


after 
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the Philoſopher's Stone has had the ſame happy Effects, and produc'd as ſalubrious 
Antidotes againſt the numerous Maladies to which the frail Contexture of Mankind is 
daily expos'd. Tis to this, and this alone, that we are indebted for all our ineſtimable 


Secrets in Chymiſtry, for making Braſs, the Art of blanching or poliſhing Sapphir-Stones, 
the Separation of Metals, &c. ; 


AFTER all the ſuperſtitious Cuſtoms which we have already mention'd, we can't 
forbear ſubjoining a ſhort Relation of the high Eſteem and Veneration which the Siameſe 
profeſs for the Elephant, but in a more particular Manner the White One. Tis true, 
we have already taken Notice of it in the Article of Pegu ; but with our Reader's 
Leave, we ſhall reſume the Subject, and hope what we have to offer will prove no dif- 
agreeable Amuſement. The Siameſe imagine, that the Elephants are perfect rational 
Creatures. La Loubere aſſures us, that a formal Leave was taken of thtee of theſe 
Animals, which the King of Siam ſent as a Preſent to the young Princes, Grandſons of 
his late Chriſtian Majeſty the King of France. The Siameſe whiſper'd in their Ears, 
wiſh'd them a pleaſant and ſucceſsful Voyage, entreated them not to be any ways uneaſy 
in their Paſſage, but to divert themſelves with the Thoughts of having ſhortly the Ho- 
nour to appear before, and enter into the Service of three ſuch illuſtrious Princes. 
The Indians imagine that ſo noble, ſo robuſt, ſo docible a Creature, muſt without all 
Diſpute be inform'd by a truly generous Soul; a Soul that once actuated ſome glorious 
Prince, or at leaſt ſome Perſon of the moſt illuſtrious Extraction. But all this is poor, 
to the exalted Idea they entertain of the White, or rather Fleſh-colour'd Elephant. 
The Soul of ſome heroic Monarch as they imagine, always informs it. The King both of 

Siam and Pegu aſſume the Title of Kings of the white Elephant. They can ſcarce 
refrain from thinking them * Saints, and looking on them as worthy of Deification ; or 
at leaſt, of being reverenc'd as much as thoſe Men amongſt them who are moſt con- 
ſpicuous for their conſummate Virtues. To compriſe all, in ſhort, within a ſmall Com- 
| paſs, theſe two Monarchs have been engag'd in a long, bloody, and expenſive War, on 

no other Account than their inordinate Affection for this darling Creature. This reli- 
_ gious Veneration of the Siameſe and Peguans, or this extravagant Reſpect which ap- g 


proaches very near it, is entirely owing to the laſt Metamorphoſis of Sommona- Codom, 
who made himſelf manifeſt under the Form of a White Elephant. 


As the Natives of the Eaſtern Countries are inur'd to Slavery, they are naturally 
ſubmiſſive, fawning, complaiſant and formal. A Siameſe, when he waits on his Superior, 
enters his Apartment bow'd almoſt double, proſtrates himſelf before him, continues on 
his Knees, and fits upon his Heels : His Head is inclin'd, his Hands are clos'd, and 
elevated as high as his Forehead : He never preſumes to ſpeak firſt. They all crouch 
after this formal Manner from the loweſt to the higheſt : When a Siameſe paſſes ac 

cidentally by a Perſon for whom he retains a more than ordinary Reſpect, he bows al- 
moſt to the Ground, and claps his Hands to his Forehead, in the Manner above men- 
tioned. The higheſt Place, with reſpect to Eminence, is eſteem'd ſuch an Honour, 
that they never preſume to go up Stairs, when any Perſon of Diſtinction happens to be 
below. They take particular Care to have no Paſſage under their Stair-Caſes, leſt any 
one ſhould paſs under the Feet of another that happens to be going up. But this Precaution, 
as La Loubere obſerves, relates only to ſuch Houſes as are built by Foreigners. * The 
* Szameſe build their Houſes but one Story high, for if they ſhould, the lower Floor 
would be perfectly uſeleſs; fince none of them would either lodge, or walk under ano- 


* La Lonbere abi ſup. | 


> Like the Elephant, in Epiſtolis obſcur. Viror. which fell down on his Knees, in the moſt obſequious Manner, before 
his Holineſs, the Pope of Rome ; & 


— . quando vidit Papam, tunc geniculavit & dixit cum terribili Voce, BAR, BAR, 
© La Laubere, p. 170. ubi ſup. 
Vo. IV. X 


* ther's 
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r ther's Feet. And for this Reaſon, notwithſtanding their Houſes are all built upon Pillars, 
* they make no manner of Uſe of the lower Part.. . The Siameſe Embaſſadors 
ce once accidentally lodging at a public Inn near Vincennes, the Principal in the firft 
* Floor, and his Aſſociates in the ſecond ; One of the latter, as ſoon as he was con- 
© ſcious that he was unadviſedly placed over his Royal Maſter's Letter, . . flew out 
te of his Apartment, bemoan'd his unpardonable Careleſſneſs and ill Conduct, tearing 
te the Hair off his Head like a Perſon in the utmoſt Deſpair.” Our Reader, if he 
conſults the fame Author, will find the Regulation of their Civil Ceremonies attended 
with a thouſand Impertinencies, as capricious to the full as thoſe we have already 
mentioned. We ſhall content our ſelves with making this one Remark, upon the Credit 
of his Relation, that every Punctilio is ſo ſtrictly obſerved, that all their Apartments 
muſt be built after the very ſame Model, and that their Viſiters ſeem ſometimes to require 
as artful and ſudden Motions, as thoſe of Military Men under Exerciſe. © When there are 
« ſeveral Perſons in a Room together, and a Stranger accidentally comes amongſt them, 
« the Poſtures of the whole Company are often alter'd in a Moment. They underſtand 
te to the utmoſt Nicety and Exactneſs, before whom, and how low they ought to 
e bow, when they ought to riſe, and when to fit ; whether they muſt cloſe their Hands or 
<« net, and how high they muſt be elevated, or to what Degree depreſs'd ; if, when 
<« they are ſitting, whether they muſt advance one Foot, or both; or conceal them both 
te by reſting on their Heels: And he who neglects any of theſe Punctilio's, is liable to 
<« be chaſtis d with a Baſtinado on the Spot, either by the Perſon who receives the Af- 
e front, or any one elſe whom he thinks proper to nominate and appoint.” This 
Train of idle Ceremonies would ſeem to us as difficult to practiſe, as to ſubmit to with Pati- 
ence. Nothing is more diſagreeable, in our Opinion, than a Perſon of Diſtinction, who is 
haughty, and keeps his Inferior at a Diſtance. Although we are very ſenſible it is ne- 
ceſſary that there ſhould be Degrees and Diſtinctions of Honour, to avoid Confuſion = 
and Anarchy in Civil Government, yet we have a natural Antipathy to all thoſe who 
by their proud and ſupercilious Deportment inſolently put us in Mind of their being 
our Superiors. We muſt however do the Siameſe Juſtice to acknowledge, that not- 
« withſtanding their numberleſs Ceremonies are unaccountably extravagant, and re- 
* tain too much of the Pride and Tyranny of the Eaſt; yet if we would but ſeriouſly 
<< reflect on the * pompous Titles, and exalted Encomiums which we daily beſtow on 
<« ſome of our own Quality, who have too often no intrinſic Merit, and nothing to boaſt 
of but their illuſtrious Deſcent ; our Cuſtoms in all Probability would appear to one 
<< who i is perfectly impartial and en d, as abſurd and ridiculous as theirs ** 


<q us. 


From what has been ald however, we ought not to conclude, that the whole Order of 
their Ceremonies are at all Times punctually obſerved : Court Intrigues and political Views 
frequently occaſion ſome Exceptions to the general Practice. A Superior, whoſe Intereſt 
it is to gratify and oblige his Inferior, and who is deſirous to teſtify his peculiar Value 
and Regard for him, artfully conceals his Authority, by induſtriouſſy avoiding him in 
Publick. By this Act of Condeſcenſion, he faves his Inferior the Trouble of paying him 
all the Submiſſions which are his Due, and upon an Interview, muſt be indiſpenſably 
paid him. What we have further to add, relating to this Matter, we ſhall introduce un- 
der another Head, and conclude at preſent with two or three particular Cuſtoms, which in 
our Opinion are inconſiſtent even with common Decency and good Manners, © The Si- 
e ameſe, as we are credibly inform'd, take the Liberty to belch without the leaſt Reſerve 
te before any Company whatſoever : Nay, they never ſo much as turn their Heads aſide, nor 


La Loubere ubi ſup. 

Þ La Loubere ubi ſup. 

© Ubi infra, Artic. of Kings. 
* La Loubere, Tom. i. p. 174. 
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e put their Hands before their Mouths on ſuch an Occaſion:” Reſembling in this ReſpeR 
the unpoliſhed Spaniards, Hollanders, Engliſh, and all the Northern People i in general, 
| who take the ſame indecent Liberties, preferring their Health before an Act of Coma 
plaiſance that is ſo incommodious and uneaſy to them. In ſhort, they ſeem fond of 
the ill Habit, and take a fort of Pride in the Practice of it: So far are they from acting liks 
that modeſt * Conſul of old, who never did, even on the moſt emergent Occaſion; indulge 
himſelf in ſuch an unſeemly Action. 'Theſe Nations may have one plauſible: Plea, per- 
haps, for this indecent Freedom; and that is, the good-natur'd Edict which the Em- 
peror o Claudian once publiſh'd, on Account of a Gentleman who had like to have loft 
his Life out of an Act of Complaiſance, and an © inviolable Regard to the Laws of Decency 
and good Manners. From what has been faid, it muſt be allowed, that there is ſome- 
thing very odd and fantaſtic in the Cuſtoms of all Nations. Why ſhould not we be in- 
dulged in ſuch an agreeable Diſcharge of Nature, provided we do it under decent Re- 
ſtrictions, as when we either ſneeze, cough, or ſpit? As to the Liberty laſt mentioned, 
the Siameſe admit of it, indeed, but tis with this Proviſo, that they take all imaginable 
Care not to beſmear the Floor; for which Reaſon they are never ſo ungenteel as to go 
abroad without their Spitting-Boxes. This is ſuch an Exceſs of Neatneſs, that Holland 
Itſelf, as yet, is a perfect Stranger to the Mode. The laſt Cuſtom which we ſhall take 
Notice of, with reſpect to the Siameſe, is this, that they never refuſe to accept of any 


Thing that ever is offered them. For to ſay 1 have enough, is look d upon as a Soleciſm 
in good Manners. 


Their MAR KIAGES, and the EDUCATION 82 their 
CHILDREN, &c. 


HE * Siameſe never ſuffer their young Virgins to have any n with their 

young Batchelors; but notwithſtanding all the Care and Precaufion of their watch- 
ful Mothers, they will have their Aſſignations, and ſometimes make a ſhameful Uſe of 
their ſtolen Viſits. For why ſhould not Nature have a prevailing Influence there, as well 
as in other Countries ? A Love-Intercourſe, however, or a Correſpondence fairly carried 
on between a young Couple, is fo far from being thought diſhonourable or ſeandalous, that 
it is looked upon as a ſolemn Engagement, and a kind of Marriage; andtheleaſt viſible Cold. 
neſs or Indifference, a Misfortune almoſt equal to a Divorce. It muſt be confeſs'd; that theſe 
Ideas area ſevere Reflection on the Inconſtancy of all the Europeans in general. The Women 
of Siam, according to La Loubere, have Pride enough to keep Strangers at a Diſtance, and 
* are not ſo eaſy, as to ſurrender at the firſt Onſet. . ... The Women of Pegu, who reſide at 
Siam as Foreigners themſelves, are more fond and indulgent to Foreigners, and are look'd 
« upon as looſe and abandoned Harlots, in the Opinion of all ſuch as are unacquainted 
< with their honeſt Intentions to provide themſelves with Husbands . . . They are ve- 
e ry faithful and conſtant till their Lovers forſake them. If they happen to prove with' 
Child, they are not on that Account treated with the leaſt Indignity or Diſreſpect by 
<« thoſe of their own Nation.” But we ſhall now proceed to Matters of more ſerious Im- 
portance, with Reſpect to Love-Afﬀairs. Notwithſtanding the Siameſe marry their Chil- 
dren very young ; yet there are ſome of the Female Sex, who have the Gift of Conti- 
nence, look down with Contempt on the Charms of Wedlock, and chuſe to end their 
Days 1 in a State of Virginity. None of them, however, are conſtituted eee, till 


„N conſulayis nunquam Aebi 50 


d Dicitur meditatus edictum quo veniam davet flatum orepitumque ventris emitted cum bunden, . præ Pudbre ex 
coutinentia reperiſſet. Suet. in Claud. 

< The Antients aſſure us, that the Egyptians, fully convinc'd of the many Diſorders which the Wind creates in 
this our Microcoſme, thought themſelves obliged to deify a Fart, We find in the Sequel of the Memoirs of A. De 
Satlengre, Tom. i. Part. 1. printed in Paris in 1726. a whole Diſſertation 'on this extraordinary Deity ; ; which alter all 


was perhaps no other than a Symbol. Father Montfaucon —_ very little Notice of this Deity. 
La Loubere Tom. i. p. 153. 
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they are exceeding old, which doubtleſs is the moſt proper Time for them to break off 
all Commerce with Mankind. Our antient Maids, I mean ſuch as are really fo, become 
for the moſt part ſeeming Saints, but are very ill- natured and cenſorious; and our Co- 
quets are metamorphoſed into formal Prudes. When the Siameſe are upon a Treaty of 
Marriage, the Relations of the young Man make their Applications to the Parents of his 
Miſtreſs: And for the Generality ſome diſcreet old Women of indiſputable Reputation 
are employ'd to ſue for an Alliance. They treat with them, adviſe with them, enquire 
Into all fuch Circumſtances as are requiſite on ſo important an Occaſion, and take par- 
ticular Care to be fully appris d before they part of the young Woman's Inclinations. 
At the fame Time they inform themſelves of the particular Hour of both their Nativities, 
and then the Friends on both Sides go to the Fortune- Tellers, to know whether this 
Match will be happy or unhappy, whether they ſhall live peaceably and comfortably to- 
gether all their Lives long, or whether any matrimonial Diſcords will ariſe ſo high be- 
tween them as to terminate in a Divorce. In this Country all private Perſons are ſtudi- 
ous how to conceal their Fortunes from the Avarice of their Courtiers, and the Tyranny 
of their Prince. They know nothing of each other's Fortune but what they learn from 
the Southfayers whom they conſult, and whoſe Approbation or Diſlike determines the 
whole Affair. As to what relates to the intrinſic Happineſs of the Marriage-State, we 
may venture to ſay, that they return no wiſer from theſe their Love-Counſellors, than 
Panurge did, in Rabelais, after his long Conſultation upon the fame Subject. When the 
Marriage is on the Point of Concluſion, the intended Bridegroom pays three Viſits to his 
Miſtreſs, and makes her a Preſent of ſome Betel, and ſome of the moſt agreeable 
he can procure for her, but never any Thing of greater Value. At the third 
Fruits Viſit the Relations on both Sides meet ; at which Time they firſt compute the 
exact Valuation of the young Ladies Dower, and then depoſite it in the Hands of the 
intended Bridegroom, together with his own Fortune, which very ſeldom, if ever, as we 
are credibly informed, exceeds that of the Bride. All this is done upon the Spot, 
publickly, in the Preſence of their Parents, &c. and without any written Contracts or 
Obligations on either Side. What an Inſtance is this of Plain-Dealing, Integrity and 
Truſt! We, who are Chriſtians, muſt have long, tedious Conveyances, drawn by the 
ableſt Council, in the ſtrongeſt Terms that can poſſibly be deviſed ; and the whole muſt 
be ſubſcribed to by a ſufficient Number of credible Witneſſes, cum multis aliis; and yet, 
after all this wondrous Precaution, how often are we expoſed to a thouſand Quirks and 
Evaſions, which terminate at laſt in a long and expenſive Law-Suit? The other Rela- 
tions likewiſe make ſuch Preſents as they think proper to the new-married Couple. Thus 
we have given you an Account of all the Preliminaries as a legal Marriage. For ac- 
cording to the Author, on whoſe Veracity we depend, that Inſtitution is not incumber'd 
with a Multitude of impertinent Formalities. They conſummate therefore the Marriage 
without any other Ceremonies either Civil or Religious. Nay, the Talapoins are not al- 
low'd to concern themſelves in the leaſt about it. Some few Days, however, after the 
Conſummation, they wait upon the new-married Couple, to beſprinkle them with Holy 
Water, and repeat ſome particular Prayers (by Way of Benediction) in the Balie Lan- 
guage, which, as we have before obſerved, is amongſt the Indians, equivalent to the La- 
tin amongſt the Chriſtians of the Roman Catbolick Perſuaſion, and to the Hebrew amongſt 
the Jews. 


On their Wedding-Days they have publick Diverſions as other Countries have; but 
neither the Bridegroom, nor the Bride, nor any of their Gueſts admit of Dancing as 
a Part of their Paſtimes. This Feſtival is kept at the Bride's Father's, in a Hall erec- 
ted for that Purpoſe, but at the Expence of the Bridegroom. After this, the new-mar- 
ried Couple are conducted into a ſolitary Apartment which is built at a conſiderable Diſtance 
from the aforefaid Premiſſes, but however, upon ſome Part of the Appurtenances there- 


unto — The Bride and Bridegroom live there retired for ſome Months together, 
either 


: N 
/ \ 


| 
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either in order to make Trial of each other's Tempers, or out of a Principle of Fonds 
neſs and Affection, which is natural enough to imagine; but be thar as it will, they 
fay, that before the Marriage is abſolutely compleated, the intended Father-in-Law 
keeps his intended Son-in-Law for fix Months without any Intermiffion in His Houfe, ö 
by Way of Probation. 5 ks 


Tas Siameſe admit of Poligamy, tis true; but we are told, it is comply'd with of- 
ly out of a Principle of Pride, or to gratify a vicious Inclination. They are of Opimion, 
however, that it is the Part of a ſober and diſcreet Man, to have but one Wife. | 
who indalge themſelves in a Plurality, eſtabliſh one as Super-intendent over the reff, 
who is called the Primary Wife ; the others, although legally married, are ſubſervient 
to her Orders, and are called Secondary, or Subordinate Wives, being purchaſed for teady 
Money, and by Conſequence no better than Slaves. The Children which they have by thefe 
Bond-wornen, call their Father by Way of Diſtance and Submiſſion, Father, my Lord, 
whereas the Governant's Children call him, with more Familiarity, only Father. "Tis 
no difficult Matter to trace the Origin of this whole Practice in the Lives of the antient 
Patriarchs. Rachel had two Hand-maids, which may very well be look'd upon as two 
Concubine Slaves of Jacob, without Prejudice to, or Reflection on the Virtue of that holy 
Man, fince the facred Sctipture has thought fit to mention this Particular, without the 
leaſt Cenſure of his Conduct. 7 


Tro' Marriage in the firſt Degree of Conſanguinity is prohibited at Siam, yet they are 
permitted to intermarry with their firſt Couſins. They may marry like wiſe two 
Siſters one after another, but not both at the fame Time. The Kings of Siam, how- 
ever, ate by no means circumſcrib'd by this Law, imagining that no Women are wor. 
thy of their Alliance, but ſuch as are the neareſt in Relation to them, not excepting their 
2 Siſters themſelves. a: 5 
HavinG thus given the Reader a tranſient Idea of their Marriage Rites, we come na- 
turally, in the next Place, to treat of their Divorces. Matches are for the moſt Part 
happy at Siam; but when they accidentally prove inſupportable, they have Recourſe with- 
out any more ado to that effectual Remedy, a Separation. It is ſurpriſing, that the 
Chriſtians ſhould be ſo averſe to this Dermere Reſorte. Is it Religion that preſcribes this 
Patience to the married Couple? We can hardly believe it. Diſcord, when it once 
reigns in a Family, is a Fountain of Sin, which all the Confeffors in the Kingdom can 
never exhauſt. People are therefore, in this Reſpect, govern'd purely by human Dic- 


tates, which have nothing of religious Merit in them, and will never entitle them to be 


canonized for Saints. This Divorce, according to La Loubere, is ſeldom, or never prac- 
tiſed at Siam, by any but the common People. Such as are rich, and have a Plurality of 
Wives, maintain without any Reluctance thoſe for whom they have no Affection, as 
well as thoſe whom they really value and eſteem: And this, perhaps, may be comply'd 
with out of a political View ; for ſometimes even an unſavoury Diſh will go down very 
agreeably when the Appetite is keen. | | 


b Le changement de Mets rejouit I Homme: 
Qzyand je dis / Homme, entendes qu'en ceci 
La Femme doit etre compriſe auſſi. 


The Women of Siam, in fact, do partake of this Privilege as well as the Men, but with 
ſuch Reſtrictions, as the Modeſty of the Sex requires. As for Example, though they 
are not allowed the Pleaſure of Poligamy, yet they have the Liberty to diffolve at Plea- 
* La Loubere, Tom, i. p. 159. 55 
b Fontain's Tales, 
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ſure a Union which they diſapprove of, and to marry again, if they think fit, the very 
Day of their Divorce: And their good-natur'd Husbands never torment themſelves with 
any Debates relating to the Father of the firſt Child, that is born after the ſecond Mar- 
riage : But if we may take our Traveller's Word for it, entirely rely on the Veracity of 
their Wives on that Occaſion. They who procure a legal Divorce, or prevail with their 
Wives to conſent to live in a State of Separation, are obliged to return the Portion they 
received with them. The Children are divided between them ; the Mother is entitled to 
the firſt, third, fifth, and every odd Child; the Father to the ſecond, fourth, ſixth, and 
ſo on; by which Means, in Caſe there is but one Child in a Family, tis the Mother's ſole 
Right and Property; and if the Number be unequal, the Mother has one more than the 
Father. Theſe are the Laws of Siam with Relation to Divorce. We are aſſured, that not- 
withſtanding the eaſy Accompliſhment of ſuch a State of Separation, the Siameſe look on 
it as a very deplorable * Misfortune, and, as it were, the inevitable Deſtruction of their 
3 who for the Generality are very ill treated after their Parents ſecond Marriage. 
. . .© This is one of the Reaſons which they give us, why the Country is not ſo very 
5 -popolous, notwithſtanding the Wives of Siam are as Teeming Women, and produce 
© Twins as often as any of their Sex in other Countries. It muſt be confeſs' d, that 
nothing ſhould induce Men to bear up with Patience under the Yoke of an uneaſy Mar- 


riage, more than the Thoughts of their 9 who ſuffer * the moſt Part too much 
from their Parents unnatural Diviſions. 


« THE Power of a Husband is fo deſpotick over his Family, that he has Power to 

& fell his Children, and all his Wives, except his Primary one, whom upon any Diſ. 
et pleafure he can only divorce, or put away. The Widows inherit the fame abſolute 
* Authority of their Husbands, with this Reſtriction, that they cannot fell the Chil- 
% dren which they have in even Numbers, if the Father's Relations oppoſe it: For 

ee the Children themſelves dare not preſume to interpoſe or contradict their Mothers. 
« Aſter a Divorce, both the Father and Mother may fell thoſe Children which have fal- 
<« len to their Lot. The Parents, however, have no Power to take away the Lives of 
their Children; nor the Husband to lay violent Hands on his Wife; becauſe all Mur- 
« der in general is prohibited at Siam.” N othing approaches nearer to this Authority, 
« or to ſpeak more properly, nothing exceeds it, but that of the antient Romans: The 
Lives and Deaths of their Children were entirely at their Diſpoſe. They ſold them, 
expoſed them, and made them Slaves at their Pleaſure. They * fold them, if they thought 
convenient, three Times ſucceſſively; but the Child was abſolutely free for ever after, and 
delivered from the ſhocking Tyranny of his Father. As to the Mother, ſhe partook of 
but a very ſmall Share of that arbitrary Power. Tis our Happineſs, that Chriſtianity 


has baniſhed from amongſt us ſuch Cuſtoms as are lo inconſiſtent with the Dictates of 
en. | | 


 ApuLTERY is a Vice which but few are guilty of; becauſe the Women have very 
ſeldom, if ever, any © Opportunity of being idle. Conſtant Employment is often the 

Principle of Virtue, but Idleneſs is the certain Inlet to all Misfortunes. We are informed 
likewiſe, that the Women of Siam are Strangers to a luxurious Courſe of Life, Gaiety of 
Dreſs, Gaming, Theatrical Entertainments, and the Converſation of the Men; and that 
they are obliged to maintain their Husbands by their own Induſtry in their reſpective 
Employments. If to the Conſiderations already mentioned, we add the Privilege which 
an injur'd Husband has to murder his Wife, in caſe ſhe proves falſe to his Bed, or to 
ſell her for a Slave, or gratify his Rage and Reſentment in what Manner ſoever he thinks 
proper, tis no ſuch great Wonder, that moſt of the married Women of Siam are ſo 
much upon their Guard, and ſo obſervant of their Nuptial Engagements. Travellers, 

* Ls Loubere, Tom. i. p. 162. 


d Several Authors have written on this Subject. See alſo Monſicur Heinecius $ — entitled, Antiquit. Roman. 
Furiſprudentiam illuſt. Syntagma, &c. 
. £ La Loubere, ubi ſup. 
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however, acknowledge, that there are perfidious and inconſtant Brides to be met with 
even amongſt thoſe who reſide at Court. But when any of thoſe amorous Dames are 
detected in the Purſuit of their lawleſs Pleaſures, they are firſt proſtituted to a wanton 
Horſe, kept high, and train 'd up for that laſcivious Purpoſe; and afterwards put to an 
| ignominious Death to make Attonement for the Violation of their Honour. 


Ar * Patana the Woman that is taken in Adultery is deliver'd up to her own Rela- 
tions, who indulge her in nothing more than the Choice of ſuch a Death as ſhe thinks 
moſt agreeable, which for the Generality is to be ſtrangled. When, on the other Hand, 
an Adulterer is detected, he is likewiſe delivered up to his Relations; who, to teſtify 
their Abhorrence and Reſentment, ſtab him that Moment to the Heart. „ 


Ir Al ousv is a Paſſion which for the Generality the Men are Strangers to at Siam, 
or at leaſt bear with more Patience and Moderation than any of the other Eaſtern Na- 

tions. Their Women are ſo far from complaining of their Reſtraint, which, how mo- 
derate ſoever it may poſſibly be, would exaſperate to the laſt Degree, or at leaſt extreamly 
offend ſome of our European Ladies, that they think it their greateſt Honour and Glory, band 
ſeem at leaſt to have an Averſion for too much Liberty. It is very probable, that theſe Ladies 
of Siam owe this happy Turn of Thought, fo diſtant from ours, to a conſtant Habit of 
Diligence and Application to the Affairs of their reſpective Families, and to their being 

ſo ſeldom expoſed to the Temptations of a general and mix'd Converſation. Altho” it 
be undeniably true, that the more Virtue is try'd the more it is refined, yet it is a ſin- 
gular Advantage to the Female Sex to have theirs but ſeldom, or never © expoſed. 


Tux Ladies of Diſtinction at Siam very ſeldom go abroad, but when they do, their 
Faces are unveil'd, and their Dreſs but a little diſtinguiſh'd from the Female Slaves 
which attend them. One natural Conſequence of that Principle, or Maxim which is 
| aſcribed to the Women of Siam, and indeed the Afatic Ladies in general, that Jealouſy 
is an inconteſtible Indication of their Husband's Fondneſs and Aﬀection, is to die with 
Pleaſure by their Hands rather than become Captives, and ſubject to the lawleſs Em- 
braces of an Enemy. The antient as well as modern Hiſtory of the Eaſt furniſhes. us 
with innumerable Inſtances of this their heroic Fortitude. And as the Eaſtern Nations 
add Slavery to the Loſs of Honour, we may likewiſe fay, that Captivity by that Means 


becomes an inſupportable Burthen to the Ladies. It was a Cuſtom amongſt the antient 


Greeks, who were originally a People of the Eaſt, to make Female Priſoners their Slaves 


and Concubines. 


Tu Siameſe are as jealous of their Daughters, as of their Wives. Such of them as 
forfeit their Honour are ſold to a Perſon, who has a Licence to proſtitute them to whom 
he pleaſes for his own Advantage, on the Payment of a certain Stipend to the Crown. 
We may very juſtly obſerve here, that the Exceſs of the Puniſhment renders the Misfor- 


tune incurable. 


e The Right of Inheritance in private Families deſcends to the Primary Wife, and 
e then to her Iflue, who are joint Heirs, and the Eſtate and Effects of their Parents are 


e divided amongſt them in equal Proportions, Share and Share alike. The Secondary 
% Wives, and their Iſſue, are liable to be fold by the Heir, if he ſees convenient, and 


De Bry, E. Ind. 
dL Loubere, ibid. | 


© Tho' there are ſome particular Women, who have been abandonꝰ d to Vice 3 their Cradles, yet the Se & 
the Generality, would lead virtuous Lives, and never deviate from their Duty, 41 : = 


; were they not induſtriouſly tem 
and debauch d. The Lady Marchioneſs of Lambert expreſſes herſelf thus in her Letter Upon true Gly, ade. 
Francoiſe, Tom. ix. Part. I. | | . 


4 See Homer, and Frith's Antiq, * | 
* La Loubere, ubi ſup. 
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e have nothing but what that Heir beſtows voluntarily upon them, or what the Father 

<« before his Deceaſe had given them with his own Hands. For the Siameſe never make 

their laſt Will and Teſtament as we do. The Daughers, who are the Iſſue of theſe 

Secondary Wives, are generally fold, in order to become Subordinate Wives them- 
c ſelves... 


Wr ſhall now treat of the Nature of their Pofſeffions, which conſiſt as much as poſ- 
fible in moveable Commodities. For notwithſtanding they have a Right to purchaſe 
Lands, and can legally convey them from one Party to another, yet they are, as it were, 
averſe to all Acquiſitions of that Nature : Becauſe the King is under no Reſtraint by 
their Laws, any longer than tis conſiſtent with his Intereſt, and never ſuffers them any 
ways to controul, or interfere with that deſpotic Power ſo univerſal over the Eaſt, and ſo 

in all the Deſcriptions of our Travellers. Theſe People therefore, decline as 
much as poſſible the Purchaſe of all immoveable Effects, and are moſt fond of trea- 
ſuring up Diamonds and other precious Stones, &c. as being eaſily conceal'd, or mov'd 
off the Premiſſes, if Occafion ſhould require. In other Countries, where the Prince him- 
ſelf or his Favourite Miniſters have not dared to oppreſs the Subjects, or openly appro- 
priate their Immoveables to their own Uſe, they avoid ready Money, and other Effects of 
the like Nature, as dangerous Commodities, and make it their principal Aim to ſe- 
cure either Lands or Houſes to themſelves and their Heirs for ever. Such Indians 
as are very rich, compliment the King, before their Deceaſe, with one Moiety of 
their Eſtate, in Hopes to ſecure the Remainder to the Uſe of their Heirs and Aſſigns. 


 PaxenTs have the Art of procuring their Childrens Affection, as well as their Obe- 
dience. The Fathers eſpecially are almoſt aſſur d of the latter, on Account of their 


dieſpotic Power over them: It is ſurpriſing, however, that the former ſhould be car- 


ry'd to ſo high a Pitch as we are inform'd it is. © Theſe Parents, fays our Tra- 
« veller whom we have fo often quoted, are accountable to the Prince for the Miſ- 
« demeanours of their Children; they bear a Part in the Puniſhments inflicted on 
d them, and particularly are oblig'd to ſurrender them when demanded. But altho a 
“ Son ſhould have fled from Juſtice by ſuch Means to evade the Puniſhment due to 
e his Demerits, he never fails of appearing and reſigning himſelf up voluntarily, as ſoon 
« ag ever he hears that the Prince has commenc'd a Proceſs againſt either his Father, Mo- 
<« ther, or any other more diſtant Relation that is older than himſelf, and for whom 
<«< he retains the leaſt Affection or Reſpect imaginable”. As for our Parts, we are 
treated with more Indulgence and Humanity than the People of the Eaſt. We are 
neither ſuch deſpotic Tyrants ourſelves over our Children, nor fo anſwerable for them; 
and notwithſtanding, we ſhall very ſeldom find amongſt us ſuch conſpicuous Teſtimonies 

of Filial Affection. Is it Education, or the Effect of our Northern Climate, which 
makes us fo cold or remiſs? We are not, however, altogether ſtupid and ſenſeleſs: 
When we feel the Rod of our Sovereign, tho' never ſo gently fall upon us, we pre- 
ſently murmur ; when the Sun does but ſhine a little too intenſely on us, we hea- 
vily complain, inſtead of gratefully acknowledging, that the uninterrupted Rays of the 
latter kindly diſſipate the uſeleſs and ſuperfluous Vapours that are prejudicial to us; 
and that the Chaſtiſement of the former is an Act of Indulgence x. and an inconteſt- 
ible Proof of his Paternal Affection. 


Ir is principally owing to this univerſal Love and Duty which Children pay to 
their Parents, that moſt Families live in ſuch a perfect Harmony and Agreement. A 
Son who ſhould prefume to go to Law with his Father or Mother at Siam, would be 
look d upon as a Monſter. © For — Reaſon La Loubere adds, that no body there 


*. La Loubere, ubi ſup. p. 164. 
a eee p-. 228 of Tom. I. 
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« jg in the leaſt afraid either of Marriage, or a numerous Iſſue. Intereſt there never 
t breaks the Bonds of Friendſhip in Families, and Poverty itſelf never makes the Mar- 
« riage Yoke uneaſy . Yet both, alas! notwithſtanding the Purity of our Morals, and the 
Excellency of our Principles, have too powerful an Influence over us : But this unhappy 
Difference muſt be aſcribed to the numerous Neceſſities ro which, thro Luxury, Ampi- 
tion, Commerce, and other various Cuſtoms we are daily expos d. There is one Thing 
more which we think very remarkable, and that is, that they look upon begging as per- 
fectly ſcandalous, and no Siameſe will encourage, or ſuffer a Beggar in his Family. We 
have as odious and contemptible an Idea of Vagabonds as they have, but the Diffe- 
rence of our Cuſtoms, and the exceſſive Price of our Proviſions, make it more difficult 
for us to extirpate and ſuppreſs them. The Diſſolute and Indolent inevitably ruin the 
Family to which they unhappily belong. Theft is ſtill more ſcandalous at Siam than 
Beggary itſelf. Every individual Perſon is fo fearful, leſt he ſhould partake of the Diſ- 
grace, that no Relation, how near ſoever, will juſtify, or in the leaſt countenance any 
« one that is detected in ſuch an abominable Crime.” The Siameſe, however, not- 
withſtanding this ſeeming Averſion to ſo ſneaking a Vice, are the * moſt inſolent, auda- 
cious Pilferers under the Copes of Heaven. 


As ſoon as their Children attain the Age of eight, nine, or ten Years, they are ſent 
to the Convents in order to be inſtructed by the Talapoins; but we have faid as much as 
is requiſite on that Topick. | 


Of their FUNERAL CEREMONIES, and their Notions 
relating to the State of the Soul after Death, &c. 


ACH individual S:ameſe, according to a certain * Enghſh Traveller, formerly wor- 

| ſhipped one of the four Elements, and his Body after his Deceaſe, was commit- 
ted to that which in his Life-Time was the Object of his Adoration. The Funeral Solem.. 
nities of the Szameſe ſeem at preſent to retain no Reſemblance of that Cuſtom. We 
ſhall entertain our Readers with a Deſcription of theſe Rites, extracted from another Tra- 
veller . As ſoon as any one is dead, they encloſe his Body in a wooden Coffin, varniſh'd 
and gilt all over, and left any infectious Vapours ſhould exhale from the Corpſe through 
e the Crevices of the Coffin, they make it their Buſineſs to conſume the Entrails of the De. 
ce ceaſed by a Mercurial Preparation... . Sometimes they make uſe of a leaden Coffin 
The Wood of their Coffins is not fo valuable as that of China.. . . The Coffin is placed, 
« with a due Regard to Decency, at ſome Diſtance from the Ground, and for the Generality 
e upon a Bedſtead that has Feet. As long as the Corpſe continues in the Houſe, whether 
e they wait for the Maſter of the Family, in Caſe he happens to be abſent, or whether 
« they are employ'd in procuring proper Materials for the Funeral Solemnities, 
<« they perfume the Room with Frankincenſe, and light up Wax Tapers all round about 
« the Coffin. Every Night the Talapoins attend, and ranging themſelves in Form all 
along the Walls, ſing their Reguiems in the Balie Language, in the Chamber where 
e the Corpſe lies expoſed to public View. The Relations of the Deceas'd entertain 
« them, and gratify them for their Trouble. The Subſtance of their Reguiems are 


* [a Lowbere has furniſh'd us with a very particular Inſtance. One of the Officers belonging to the Treaſury of 
the King of Siam, having ſtolen ſome Quantity of Silver, his Majeſty order d that he ſhould die, by ſwallowing three 
or four Ounces of liquid Silver, and it happened that the Perſon who was order'd to take the Silver out of the Throat 
of the Criminal, could not forbear pilfering ſome Part of the Silver himſelf, who being detected, was ordered 
likewiſe to undergo the ſame Puniſhment ; and a Third, with an undaunted Reſolution made the like Attempt, but 
was likewiſe diſcover d. The King however gave him a gracious Reprieve, ſaying, I'll proceed to no farther Pu» 
niſhment, nor put the Honeſty of my Subjects to farther Trial; I ſhall deſtroy them all one after another, if I am 
not determined to pardon ſomebody. ; 8 | 

bd Ovington, Tom. ii. of his Voyages. 

© La Loubere's Deſcript. &c. Tom. i, p. 371. & ſeg. 
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te ſome Moral Reflections upon Death, with ſome Ghoſtly Advice, whereby they pretend 
gn to direct the Soul of the Deceaſed in its Way to the Realms of everlaſting! Glory. In 
a the mean Time, the Family conclude on ſome proper Place in the Country, where- 
* unto the Corpſe 1 is to be convey'd t in order to be burnt, which for the moft Part, 
* a little Spot of Ground contiguous to ſome Temple, which either the Deceas'd 
* himſelf or ſome of his Anceſtors had formerly erected, or to ſuch other Temple as 
e they think moſt proper, in Caſe the Deceas d had no Right to any particular Place of 
0 Interment. This little Spot of Ground is fenced in with a ſquare Enclofure 
made of Cane, which is embelliſhed with Papers, either painted or gilt, and art- 
« fully cut in the Form of Houſes, Utenfils and Implements of Houfhold, and all 
« Kinds of living Creatures.” Thoſe Papers for the Generality repreſent fuch Things 
as they imagine will be of moſt Service to the Deceaſed after his Paſfage to the other 
World. They believe, as well as ſeveral of their neighbouring Nations, that this Paper, 
when burnt, is Tranſubſtantiated, and in Reality becomes the very Thing in the o- 
ther World which it repreſented only at the Funeral of the Deceaſed. Whether 
their innate Credulity actually carries them thus far or not, or whether it is only a formal 
Pretence for the Juſtification of their ConduR, it is however certain, that their Scheme 
is a very parſimonious one, and yet equally anſwers the End of ſerving and providing 
for the Dead. The Talapoins, however, ſecure theſe Papers as much as poſſibly they 
can from the Flames, in order to make them ſerve again at ſome other Funerals. 
<« Tn the Centre of the Incloſure is erected the Funeral Pile, compos'd either in the 
© Whole, or in Part, of odoriferous Wood. in Proportion to the Circumſtances 
“ and Dignity of the Party deceas'd. But the greateſt Pomp and Magnificence of a 
Funeral conſiſts in the Elevation of the Funeral Pile ; not ſo much with Reſpect to 
« the Quantity of Wood, as to the lofty Scaffoldings, on which they ert caſt up as 
« much Earth as they think convenient, and then lay the Pile upon it.” Thoſe par- 
ticularly which are defign'd for their Kings and Queens are very magnificent, and raiſed 
to a prodigious Height. When the Time is come for conveying the Corpſe to the Fu- 
* neral Pile, which is always done betimes in the Morning, the Relations and Friends of 
« the Deceas'd accompany it with the folemn Sound of inſtrumental Mufick. The 
« Corpſe moves firſt ; after that, the Family of the Deceas'd both Men and Women, 
& All dreſs'd in White, and veil'd with Linnen, ſhewing all the outward Marks of the fin- 
«© cereſt Sorrow; and after them the more diſtant Relations and Acquaintance. If the 
We Proceſſion can conveniently be made by Water, they generally chuſe it. They 
* never burn the Coffin, but take out the Corpſe, which they lay upon the Funeral 
« Pile, and the Talapoins of that Convent which is neareſt to the Place where the 
# Corpſe is burnt, ſing for about a Quarter of an Hour, then retire, and are ſeen no more. 
& Afﬀeer this, their pompous * Interludes begin at which the Talapoins think they 
te cannot aſſiſt, without being guilty of a mortal Sin Theſe Theatrical Enter- 
* tzinments have nothing in them that favours of Religion, and they are only praCtis'd 
« to make the Funeral Solemnities more ſplendid and magnificent.” At theſe Inter- 
| indes the Tears of the Relations of the Deceaſed are whimſically intermix' d, but no 
Perſons attend there who are hired as Mutes or Weepers upon that Occaſion: 


4 ABOUT Noon, a Servant of the Talapoins ſets Vice to the 3 pile, which 
* burns for the Generality about two Hours. Altho' the Fire only roaſts the Corpſe, as it 
<< were, and that but very indifferently, they imagine notwithſtanding, for the Credit of 
the Deceaſed, that 'tis conſum'd to Aſhes, on the Place erected for that Purpoſe, 
* and that there are no other viſible Remains. The King himſelf ſets Fire to the 
F aneral Pile of a Prince of the Blood, or any Fayourite Miniſter of State. This is 


Theſe Werde ü are called the Cone and Rabam; the Cone is a martial Dance, conſiſting of ſeveral Entries of Heroes 


dreft in Armour and Maſquerade. This Dance has ſome Reſemblance of the Pyric Dance amongſt the Antients. 
The Rabam is a double Dance, very gay and gallant, and perform'd by Men and Women. See La Loubere, ubi ſup. 
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contrived, however, without giving his Majeſty the Trouble of going out of his Palace, 
by means of a lighted Flambeau, which flips'down a long Cord LOR from: ne conve- 
nient Window of the Palace to "On FAIRER Pile.” | 

TRE Relations of the Dectkfed entertain + their Og, and give 2 Adin for dhrey as 
together. « On that Day the Corpſe is burnt they beſtow their Benevolenee on 
te the 7. alapoins who have ſung their Requiem round the Corpſe; the next Day on their 
e Convent in general, and the laſt on their particular Temple. Sometimes a Per- 
« ſon of Diſtinction cauſes the Body of his deceaſed Father, who had been interred for 
* ſome conſiderable Time, to be taken up, that his Funeral may be folemnized anew 
te with greater Pomp and Magnificence, in cafe at the Time of his Death he was buried 
ce jn an obſciire Manner, and below the prefent Dignity and Station of his Family. 
e After the Corpſe has been burnt, the Aſhes, or Remains are depoſited in a Coffin un- 
ce der one of the Pyramids which ſurround the Temple. Me ſhall not here trouble 
the Reader with a tedious Repetition of what we have already ſaid relating to theſe 
| Pyramids ; but content ourſelves with making this one curſory Remark, that the antient 
Chriſtians preſerved the Cuſtom of embelliſhing the Sepulchres of their Dead with Co- 
lumns or Pyramids, and that they were indebted to the * Pagans for thoſe monumental 
Decorations. © The S;ameſe ſometimes bury their coſtly Jewels and other valuable Trea- 
« ſures with the Corpſe ; the Grave being an Afylum which their Religion renders in- 
« yiolable. We are informed likewiſe, that they throw the Aſhes of their Kings into 


« their River. It is A to obſerve here, that the Peguans obſerve much the ſame 
te Cuſtom. . 


Such as have neither a Temple, nor a Pyramid, ſometimes preſerve the Remains 
ce of their deceaſed Relations, though never fo indifferently burnt, in ſome commodious 
« Place belonging to their own Habitation ; altho' there is ſcarce a Man at Siam, who 
ee has Ability enough to erect a Temple, but what willingly bears the Expence of it, and 
« buries therein not only the Dead who belong to his Family, but likewiſe his moſt va- 
te Juable Effects. Thoſe Temples are look d upon as inviolable Aſylums; and the 
« Kings of Siam themſelves, as well as their Subjects, confign their Treaſures to them.” 
' Some Kings among the antient Barbarians, more cautious and wary than theſe Indian 
Monarchs, drain'd the Waters from their oozy Beds, buried their Kings and their im- 
menſe. Treaſures in the Deep, and afterwards reſtor d the River to its native Courſe. ,... 
e The poorer ſort of the Siameſe, who have not Subſtance enough to accompliſh the 
« Building of a Temple, never fail, however, to erect, or cauſe to be erected, ſome qr 
«  yourite Idol, which they devote to ſome particular Temple that was built before. 
Whether this Statne be a Deity. already eftabliſh'd at Stam, or only a private Saint "Sa 
longing to the Family, we cannot abſolutely determine. If this Cuſtom be complied 
with more out of a Principle of Religion than Pride and Ambition, we may reaſonably 
conclude, that this Way of Canonization is cheap enough, ſince tis fo very common. 
But to add one Remark more to what has been been faid in Relation to the Burial of 
their Treaſures with their Dead, it is very probable, that the * Erection of Temples, tho 
to all outward Appearance an Act of Piety and Devotion, is at the ſame Time a poli- 
tical Scheme to ſecure their Riches. Our Europeans are perfect Strangers to ſuch an art- 
ful Contrivance. It is well known, indeed, that our Churches are ready to receive all, 
but ſeldom or never make any Returns. The Time has been when ſeveral Families 
would gladly. have entruſted their all with the Church, could they have obtain'd the 
leaſt Aſſurance, that whilſt they were ſtudious to avoid one Rock, they ſhould not plit 


upon another. 


oy” See the Remarks of Mr. Muratori upon an Epigram of St. my Nazianzen, i in -hieed Grecis, p- 14. 
d 2 ubi ſup. p. 377. 
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* Taz pooreſt fort of all bury their Relations without burning them; but if they can, 
© any ways afford it, they will invite the Talapoins to the Funeral, who expect a Gratu- 
« ity go where they will. Such as are ſo very indigent that they cannot raiſe a ſmall 
<« Sum for theſe mercenary Prieſts, think they do their dead Relations ſufficient Ho- 
<« nour, in carrying them into the Country, and there expoſing them on an Eminence; 


« that is to ſay, a Scaffold, built for that he 9 the and Ravens Logs 
<« in Time devour them. 


« Warn any epidemical — Sl rages amongſt them, the Siameſe bury their Dead 
9 128 burning chem: But they take them up again ſome Vears afterwards, and then 

burn them, when they imagine all Danger of the Contagion is over. They never burn, 
ce 3 their condemn'd Malefactors, their Children that are Still-born, their Wo- 
| & men who die in Child-Bed, nor ſuch as drown themſelves, or die by any ſudden 
<« Diſaſter, of what Nature or kind ſoever. Theſe unfortunate Creatures are all rang'd 
by them amongſt the Number of Criminals.” We have already obſerv'd, that in the 
Opinion of the Siameſe, they muſt have been Criminals in another Life. There is a par- 
ticular * Paſſage in Virgil, which proves at leaſt that the antient Pagans excluded all In- 
fants from the Elyſian Shades. 


_ FaTrER Tachard has obliged us with a long Deſcription of the Funeral Solemnities of 
a Talapoin, which, not to be tedious, we ſhall take the Liberty to abridge. The 

“ Coffin, in which the Corpſe was enclos d, was raiſed on a Funeral Pile, round about 
« which were erected four Columns, compos d of Wood and finely gilt, which ſerved 
« as the Baſe to a Pyramid ſeveral Stories high. To this pompous Funeral Fabrick were 
<« added ſeveral little ſquare Towers, of a conſiderable Height, compoſed of Wood, and 
e covered with Paſt-board, painted after an inelegant Manner, with a large Quantity 
te of Figures cut out in Paper. All this was fenc'd in by a ſquare Encloſure, on which 
te were ranged in regular Order ſeveral other Towers, at an equal Diſtance one from the 
tt other.. . The Towers, which ſtood at each Angle of the Square, were raiſed as high 
« as the grand Pyramid itſelf. . . . . which, as well as all the reſt, were full of Fire-works. 
« To theſe particular Towers at each Corner were adjoin'd ſeveral wooden Outhouſes, 
or little Huts, on which were painted divers groteſque Figures, ſuch as Dragons, Apes, 
t Demons, &c. Between theſe Huts were ſeveral Apertures, or arched Thorough-Fares, 
« for their * Balons to paſs and repaſs. A vaſt Number of Talapoins in thoſe Balont, or 
« little Boats, took up almoſt all the Void or Interval which was between the Funeral 
« Pile and the Fence of the great Square. They were all very grave and modeſt in 
te their Deportment, finging every now and then, and at proper Pauſes obſerving a pro- 
« found Silence. A prodigious Number of People of all Sorts . . .. . crowded behind to 
< ſee this pompous Solemnity. y) which was attended alſo with Interludes and Gro- 
* telgque Dances. ..... 'Tis a Maxim of the 7. alapoins, that the more expenſive the Ob- 
*. ſequies of the Dead are, the more advantageouſly is the Soul of the Deceaſed ſituated, 

« either in the Body of ſome Monarch, or at leaſt ſome lordly Animal. The Siameſe, 


« by Virtue of this vain and romantic Notion, 9 ruin themſelves for the Pur- 
* chaſe of a magnificent Funeral. _ 


* Tu EIR Mourning i is ſincere and unaffeted,” that is to fay, it reſults not from any 
. Regard paid to a meer Decorum, which Men are aſhamed to neglect, becauſe they think 
it grounded on the Dictates of Nature, and by Conſequence unavoidable, even by thoſe 
who look down with Contempt on all other Formalities. The Siameſe in that Re- 
ſpect are no Hypocrites; for they never grieve, or ſeem any ways concern d with- 


2 Lib. vi. Ad 426. & ſeq, A zcalous Divine would be tempted to prove from this Notion of the Heathens, 
that they bad ſome Idea of Original Sin. 


> A kind of Boats made uſe of at Siam. T7 | 
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te out a real Cauſe : For which Reaſon, the Fathers and Mothers oftner'go in Mourn- 
es ing for their Children, than the Children for their Parents. Sometimes the Father, 
ee on the Death of a beloved Child, takes the Habit of a Talapoin, and the Mother that 
e of a Talapoineſs, or at leaſt both of them have their Heads ſhav'd”. From whence 
we may conclude, that the whole Reverence and Reſpect already mentioned of Chil- 
dren for their Parents is principally grounded on Fear, or rather an Obedience to 
Rules and good Order, in the fame Manner as Domeſticks are ſubſervient to their Maſ- | 
ters. Altho' we are fully convinced; that Love and Affection ſeldom aſcend: from 
Children to their Progenitors, yet we have never heard of any in Europe fo diſreſpect- 
ful, as to ſhew no outward Appearance of Concern for the Loſs of their Parents ; nei- 
ther, on the other Hand, have we ever heard of any Parents fo indulgent, as to take 
up the religious Habit, and ſhut themſelves up in a Cloiſter ro bemoan in Solitude 
the Neath of their deareſt Darlings, 05 n 


* 


MV have already mention'd the Opinion of the Siameſe, as to the powerful Influence 
of the Souls after Death. They pretend to-be frequently tormented with their Appari- 
tions. For our Parts, we have in ſome meaſure ſhaken off that idle Chimera. But 
they, in order to * appeaſe or lay theſe reſtleſs Spirits, carry Proviſions to their Tombs, 
and give Alms to the Talapoins on their Behalf, being fully perſuaded that Acts of Chari- 
ty make Attonement for the Sins of the Dead, as well as of the Living. 6 TOUS > 


Trovcn, on the Credit of this Narration, we cannot, without being ungenerous, aſ- 
ſert, that the © Siameſe deny the Immortality of the Soul, yet it muſt be acknowledged 
at the ſame Time, that they imagine it to be a meer material Subſtance. The Idea of 
a pure Spirit is ſo much beyond the Comprehenſion of human Nature, that ſeveral great 
Men, juſtly admir'd for their Piety and Learning, nay, ſeveral Fathers of the Church, 
have ſeem'd to favour the Materiality of the Soul. The Siameſe, therefore, are not the 
only Perſons to whom the Doctrine of a pure Spirit ſeems unintelligible. Were we to 
examine the Sentiments of the Chriſtians in general, we ſhould find Numbers amongſt 
them, who imagine God himſelf to be no other than a very majeſtic human Figure, en- 
circled with Rays of Light and Hear, like the glorious Sur, exalted above the Heavens as the 
proper Place of his Reſidence, and ſeated amidſt a numberleſs Choir of Angels, all young, 
fair, and of beauteous Form, adorn'd with Wings all in ſhort, ſprightly and ative, 
and though ſuperior in their Natures, faſhion'd like ourſelves. *Tis the defective Frame 
of our Organs which makes us interpret the Scriptures in a literal Senſe ; and though | 
they are in all Re ſpects ſo beautiful, ſo inimitable and divine, yet they are very much 
depreciated by being adapted with ſuch Indulgence to our weak Capacities. In our In- 
fancy Truth reflects but her feebleſt Rays; ſhe only dawns upon us; and we can form 
no other Ideas of her, than thoſe which are imprinted on our Minds by our Precep- 
tors, whoſe Orders Organs are as defective as our own, and who, to mend the Matter, 
have with their Age and long Experience, contracted a favourable Regard for vulgar 
Notions. But not to loſe Sight of the“ Siameſe : We are ſure that they, like the other 
Eaſtern Pagans, maintain, that there is a' Something, which ſubſiſts after a Man's 
Death, ſeparately and independently from the Body; but which has, however, both 
Form and Extenſion.” They aſcribe to this Something, the ſame Members, and alſo 
all the other material Elements of which our Bodies are compoſed ; and yer imagine 

them too ſubtle and refined to be the Objects of our Touch or of our Sight; but in caſe 


one of them ſhould meet with an accidental Wound, the Blood diſtilling from it, would, as 


Ubi ſup. p. 50. 5 3 | 5 
* La Loubere, ubi ſup. p. 379. 


© People of all Nations almoſt unanimouſly agree in the firm Belief that there remains ſomething of the Man after | 
his Death. | 1 5 —— no 
La Loubere, ubi ſup. p. 361. | | SR: 8 * 
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they fay, be obvious to our naked Eyes, It is ſo well known, that the* Greeks and 


Romans maintained much the fame Notion, that it would be needleſs, if not imperti- 
nent to produce a Multitude of learned Quotations for the Confirmation of it, 


Al rnovon, according to the Maxims of the Indians, the ſame Souls tanfnigrate 
Indifferently 3 into the Bodies of Men and Beaſts, yet they always retain, in their Opi- 
nion, the human Shape excluſive of all others, and by Conſequence are no ways ſollici- 
tous, leſt any other Misfortunes ſhould attend them, than thoſe to which human Na- 
ture in this Life is continually Þ expoſed, 


Tuksz Souls are reſpectively puniſhed or - rewarded, and their Pains and Pleaſures 2 
proportion'd to their enormous Vices, or their ſhining Virtues. But they reſume at laſt | 
new Bodies, and therein enjoy a Life more of leſs happy, according to their good or ill 
Conduct in their preceding State. We ſhall entertain our Reader with what remains to be 
faid on this Subject, in the Terms of another Author, who is in our Opinion very exact 
and judicious. © © Beſides the Variety of States. . . which Souls are from Time to Time 
&© fubject to in this Life, the Siameſe tell us of ſeveral Manſions in another World, where 
Souls are either puniſhed or rewarded ; ſome whereof are more happy than this our ter- 
<« reſtial Habitation, and others more unhappy. Theſe Manſions are eſtabliſn'd, one 
ie above another, throughout the whole Expanſe of Nature, but their Authors differ with 
<< reſpect to the Number of them Their general Opinion, however, 1s, that there 
% are nine Abodes of Bliſs, and nine of Sorrow. The former are over our Heads, and 
te the latter under our Feet, The higher each Manſion is, tis the more delightful and 
<* joyous in their Opinion; and on the other Hand, the lower, the more diſmal and 
« tremendous: Inſomuch that the happy are exalted far above the Stars, as the unhappy 
te are ſunk ten thouſand Fathoms deep below the Earth. The Siameſe call thoſe who 

© inhabit the Realms above Thenada ; thoſe who are the Inhabitants of the Shades below, 
e P;;, and thoſe who reſide here upon Earth, Manout.” The Portugueſe being very 
fond of making the Ideas of the Siameſe conformable to thoſe of the Chriſtians, inſiſt 
that the Thenada are Angels, and the Pii Devils; that the former reſide in Paradiſe, the 


latter in Hell, Tis owing very much to this whimſical Inclination that the different 


Sentiments of each People are fo ſtrangely diſguiſed, and ſet in fo falſe a Light. 


Bur La Loubere adds, that the Siameſe are not of Opinion, that Souls on their Sepa- 
ration from their Bodies are remov'd directly into theſe Manſions, in the fame Manner as 
the Greeks and Romans imagined they went down to Hell, They are born, according to 
their Notion, in thoſe very Manſions whereto they go, and there live after ſuch a Manner 
as we have no adequate Idea of, but ſubject, however, to the Infirmities of this Life, and 
to Death itſelf Death and Regeneration are always the direct Way from one of theſe 
Manſions to another ; and when any Soul has lived during an appointed Time, ina cer- 


2 The Greeks and Romans acknowledg'd the Exiſtence of Souls, and added alſo, their Vehicles or Shades, which in 
dur Opinion are much the ſame with the Souls of the Siameſe. The Doctrine, however, both of the one and the 
other, is not on that Account the leſs confuſed, or the leſs uncertain. Virgil tells us, that Deiphobus, Anchiſes, and 
Palinurus familiarly converſed with ZZneas in Hell. Deiphobus all over Blood and Wounds, and Palinurus like a Man 
that had been drowned. Theſe deceaſed Heroes are properly neither Souls nor Bodies; they are no more than the 
faithful Shadows of themſelves, a Something of too refined and ſubtle a Nature to be touched. 
Par levibus ventis, volucrique ſimilima ſomno. | 
This Shade however, ſuffers in reality all the Torments of a Soul united to the "IO as if it * exiſted, Shall 
we venture to aſſert, that the Antients rightly underſtood what they ſaid, or that we ourſelves fo perfectly underſtand. 
them as to be able to ſolve their Anigma's? They ſeemlikewiſe to have held the Diviſibility of the Soul, and that irs 
moſt ſubtle and refined Parts, which were the leaſt encumbered with Matter, aſcended up to Heaven like a Vapour. 
M de La Loubere gives us the following Account in his Deſcription in the Kingdom of Ham. When the Tartar, 
who is the preſent Emperor of China, would have obliged his Subjects to ſhave their Heads according to the Tarta- 
vian Faſhion, ſeveral of them choſe rather to ſuffer Death than to make their Appearance bare-headed, as they imagin'd, 
before their Anceftors in another World; taking it for granted, that the Head of the Soul muſt inevitably be ſhaved 
atthe ſame Time. 


„ ubi ſup. p. 363 See allo Father Tac hard, Lib. v. of his rt Voyage, and compare their Accounts to- 


& 
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tain Number of them, either in Pain or Pleaſure, they are at laſt regenerated, and fo 
| become in Time Inhabitants of our World, And, as they imagine, that theſe Souls en- 
ter upon a new Oeconomy in the ſeveral Manſions wherein they are new-born, they 
conclude by conſequence, that they have Occaſion for all the Conveniencies and Accory- 
modations of this Life, It is on this Principle and Belief, that all the Funeral Solem- 
nities of the Idolaters both of the old and new World, are confirmed and eſtabliſhed. From 
the various Neceflities of this preſent Life, they have taken the Hint, and thought it requiſite 

| to allow the Dead a numerous Retinue, together with every Thing proper for their more 
commodious Settlement in another World. The Siameſe and ſeveral of their Neigh- 
bouring Nations have ſubſtituted in the Room of thoſe Things which heretofore were 
actually burnt with their Dead, the Images or Repreſentations of them in Paper gilt, 


painted or cut out. And even this Expence, as we are inform'd, has ſometimes amounted 
to a very conſiderable Sum. 


Wuxx a Soul has once attain'd to ſo high a Pitch of Perfetion, « as that no * 
ments here on Earth, how refin'd ſoever, are ſuitable to the Dignity of its Nature, the 
Siameſe i imagine, that it is chen freed from all future Tranſmigrations. From that hap- ; 
py Moment it appears no more in this World, but reſts for ever in Nireupan; that is | 
to ſay, in a State of perfect Inactivity and Impaſſibility: In ſhort, according to their No- 
tion, conſummate Happineſs, and the ineffable Joys of Paradiſe, entirely conſiſt in this 
Sort of Annihilation. The remarkable Paſſage aſcribed to Myjeus, by the Ancients, 
viz. © that Virtue will hereafter be rewarded with an eternal Ebriety,” ſo nearly 
reſembles that of the Impaſſibility of the Soul, that theſe two Opinions oy be reſolved 
mto one, without the leaſt Difficulty or forc'd Conſtruction. 


ALL the Enjoyments of the nine ſeveral Manſions abovementioned are ecanſitory, and 
ſubject to frequent Inquietudes and endleſs Revolutions. As to the Torments of Hell, 
they hold no other, than ſuch as are tranſitory likewiſe, in the nine Manſions that are 
oppos'd to thoſe of Paradiſe. For according to La Loubere, in the Account which 
he gives us of this particular Tenet, © altho' the Siamęſe imagine that there are Tor- 
© ments in ſome of theſe lower Abodes which never ceaſe, and whoſe Flames are un- 
ce quenchable ; and altho it be decreed, that ſome Souls or other ſhall always reſide 
te in thoſe dark and diſmal Manſions, yet they ſhall not be the fame individual Souls. 
e None ſhall be ſo unhappy as to live for ever in a State of Torment. They ſhall be 
« born there indeed, and be confin'd to reſide in thoſe Places of Torment for a certain 
< Seaſon ; but then by Death they ſhall be deliver'd from their Sorrows... . Hell in 
< the Abſtract, according to their Notion, conſiſts in an eternal Tranſnigration of Souls, 
de without the leaſt Proſpe& of attaining to Nireupan. Such unhappy Souls are fo 
* encumbered, and heavy laden with their Sins, that they never can * a fuffi- 
ce cient Degree of Merit, to entitle them to that happy State.” a | 


b To nel e they aſcribe to > ſome particular Angels, they i imagine to be 
the impartial Miniſters of Juſtice, the Employment of regiſtring all the evil Actions which 
Mankind in general commit, and of examining into the the Nature of them, in order 
to puniſh each Offender after his Death, in Proportion to his Demerits. Tis duri 


ns 
this © Examination, that the Perſon who is the immediate Object of their Notice, ſym- 
pathetically ſneezes here on Earth. 


2 La Loubere, abi f 2. 3 
wp. P. 39 

| » Father Tabel L 5. of his firſt Voyages to Siam 

e 
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Concerning their Ri ing, &c. 


T may -offibly be objected, chat tis ; foreign to our preſent 'Purpoſe, to give an 
Account of their Kings, amongſt their Religious Rites and Ceremonies, they being 

the Objects only of a Political Enquiry : And why therefore, perhaps the Critics may 
fay, ſhould they be introduced into a Religious Diſſertation, wherein they are by no 
means properly concern'd ? To which I anſwer, Kings are the Gods of the Earth, and 
the People of Aſia for the Generality look on them as ſuch, and very often treat them 
with as much, and ſometimes more feverential Awe than the Gods themſelves. The 
greater Slaves a Nation are, the more ready are they to aſcribe to thoſe ambitious Pow- 
ers ſuch Attributes as belong alone to the fupreme Being; viz. vain-glorious Titles, 
boundlels Authority, ſupernatural Knowledge, and even Deification after Death. 
The Eaſtern Nations never ſcruple to attribute theſe pompous Prerogatives to their 
Monarchs. The Europeans indeed acknowledge, that ſuch Attributes belong to God 
alone, becauſe they are Chriſtians; but in their Practice, too often tranſgreſs the 
* Bounds which Religion has preſcribed between an earthly Monarch, and the King 
of Kings. We ourſelves have ſeveral Ceremonies, which in all Probability would ſeem 
as whimſical and extrvagant to the Oriental Nations, as their Submiſſions appear ridi- 
culous and abſurd to us. As for Inſtance, what would they think of the Ceremonies 
which were obſerved at the Conſecration of that celebrated Statue of Lewis XIV. of 
France, which is erected in the Place des Viftoires ! © The Marſhal de la Feuillade 
bow'd down to it with all the formal Demonſtrations of Reſpect and Veneration ima- 
ginable ; the Governour of Paris, the Provoſt of Merchants and other Magiſtrates fol- 
low'd his Example, each of them paying in his Turn the ſame Homage to it with the 
folemn Sound of Drums and Trumpets. We ſhall not infiſt on the boundleſs Libe- 
rality of the Marſhal on that joyful Occaſion. He thought himſelf in Duty bound to 
fignalize his Loyalty, by a Settlement of five and twenty thouſand Livres per Annum, 


| to keep that beauteous and magnificent Statue in conſtant Repair, and to cauſe four 


pompous Illuminations to be erected near the Statue, in Honour to the immortal Mo- 
narch it repreſents. The Eaſtern Nations would ſcarcely have the Confidence to com- 
pare the Homage paid to this Statue, and the Zeal which was thus teſtified for its Ho- 
nour and Glory, to the moſt abject Submiſſions which they pay to their Monarchs. 
The Chineſe indeed might venture to produce thoſe which they pay to their Anceſtors, 
as able to ſtand in Competition with it. If now the very Statues of earthly Kings are treated 
with that Reſpect which approaches ſo near to the Adoration of the Su mou Being, 


* The Kings of the Eaſt, according to La Lowbere, are look'd upon as the Children of Heaven by 88 The 
People imagine, that their Souls being of divine Extraction, and exalted beyond all others, by virtue of their intrinſic 
Merit, that they are more happy than all the Race of Mankind beſides. 

b Were we duly and impartially to examine into that flaviſh Praiſe and awful Reſpect which we ourſelves pay 
to our Chriſtian Princes, we ſhould doubtleſs find, that the Eaſtern Nations might often juſtly charge us with as 
fulſom Pancgyrics, and as abject and ſervile Submiſſions as their own. But leſt we ſhould be thought fond of 
Cenſare, we ſhall mention only one Inftance, (amongſt a thouſand that might be produc d) which glares in our own 
Hiſtory; I mean, that of his late Moft Chriſtian Majeſty Lewis XIV. of France; who, without any hyperbolical 

Expreſſion, has been treated, we may ſay, as one who was more than human, and almoſt worthy of divine Adoration. 
His fawning Sycophants immortaliz'd him, and ſet him in Competition with the Numen of the ancient Romany, aſ- 

cribing to him as abſolute an Authority over the States and Kingdoms of the Earth, as to the great God himſelf, 
| who diſpoles « of all Things according to his own Good-will and Pleaſure. | 
Wm, Rex, flabunt Regna cadentque tuo. 
They have made him equal with that glorious Orb of Light the Sun. 

Servit uterque Solo, ſervit uterque Polo, 
They have likewiſe compar'd him to all the Deities and Heroes of Antiquity. In your Majeſty (ſays one of thoſe 
refin'd Sycophants, who ought to have been born in Eaftern Slavery) is included the Intelligence of Saturn, the Om- 
nipotence of Jove, the Fortitude of Mar, and the Brightneſs of Apollo. He is indebted to M. de Overton, in his new 
Pantheon, printed at Paris in the Year 1686, for this Pedantic Compliment. But we ought at the ſame Time, to do 
that great Monarch the Juſtice to allow, that tis very improbable, One ſo wiſe and pious as he is repreſented to be 
by all but his Enemies, could take any Delight in ſuch fulſom Encomiums. 
© Treatiſe on by Lamee, printed at Paris in 1688. 


Can 
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kan any one juſtly charge us with a Deviation from our Deſign, by giving the Kings 
themſelves a Place in a Diſſertation which comprehends the Religious Ceremonies of 
all Nations? Nay, were we to conſider Kings but in the Capacity of Men, eſtabliſh'd 
on purpoſe to preſide over their Fellow Creatures, and to take all the Care imaginable 
that the Laws both divine, and human be punctually obſerved, they muſt be Mow wk 
in our 'Opinion, to be the proper Subjects of a religious Diſcourſe. 


Tun King of Siam is abſolute Lord and Maſter of the Lives, Effects, 8 and 
Liberties of his Subjects. As ſueb, he rules them, according to his own free Will and 
Pleaſure, with an Iron Rod, and the Weight of it is ſometimes very heavy. His Sub- 
jects obey him like Slaves, with Fear and Trembling. The Submiſſion of the Eaſtern 
Nations has ſomething in it very fulſom, and diſagreeable to ſuch as were never ac- 
quainted with the Conduct of Slaves: But on the other Hand, when they find themſelves 
treated with the leaſt Indulgence and Humanity, they grow immediately, as Slaves ge- 
nerally do, intolerably inſolent and outrageous. Solomon aſſures us, that nothing is 
< more imperious and inſu pportable than an abject Slave, when he meets with Fa- 
% your. and Advancement. The King of Siam gives his Subjects this Cha- 
racter, . that they are of the Nature of Monkies, trembling and ſubmiſſive to the laſt 
= Degree, when they are bound down, and kept cloſe to their Duty; but when their 
<« Chain is with Indulgence looſened, all Obligations are in a Moment. cancell'd and 
« forgot, and their Maſters are no longer the Objects of their Fear or Affection. 


I $HALL make bold, with the Reader's Leave, to expatiate a little farther on their 
arbitrary Government. Their King can determine any Affair of State, when and how 
he pleaſes, without any Regard to the Approbation, or Diſlike of his Privy-Counſellors. 
| He is ſole Judge whether the Advice which they give him, is either good or bad ; 
5 for which Reaſon, good | Counſel. is liable very often to meet with Puniſhment, 
and the Reverſe with Recompence and Applauſe. For the Safeguard of his 
Majeſty, the Courtiers are. never allow'd to viſit each other without his particular Li- 
cence, and Conſent, or to, whiſper when they meet; but are oblig'd to ſpeak aloud, and 
in the Preſence of a third Perſon. Every one muſt upon Pain of Death be an Informer; 3 
the King however confides not in one alone, but has a numerous Train of Spies, whom 
he artfully conceals almoſt in every Corner. 


t 


Tur King of Siam, * 5 all the Eaſtern Wensch in \ general; imagine the | 
only way to be ſecure, is to keep their Subjects in Awe, and in the utmoſt Subjection. . 
This extravagant Jealouſy induces the King of Siam to prohibir all 'private Friend- | | 
ſhip and Familiarity amongſt his Courtiers ; to keep the Gates of his Palace conſtantly — 
ſhut ; to admit no Perſon whomſoever that has any Weapon of Defence about him; 
and to diſarm his very Lifeguards. One would i imagine that the * Author of Telemachus 
had drawn the Character of his jealous and diſtruſtful Pygmalion from theſe Eaſtern 
Monarchs, who like him are never in Safety, nor in all their Lives enjoy one Mo- 
ment's Eaſe. They ſecure themſelves by no other Means than ſhedding the Blood 1 
« of all thoſe whom they ſuſpect and fear: Their very Children are ſo far from being N 
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%a Joy and Comfort to them, that they are the Objects of their Terror, and by the 


* unnatural Deportment towards chem, they make them their moſt dangerous and 
0 implacable Enemies. i — 1 . 5 


— 


A SrAMEse, oh the bare Suſpicion of Ditiyatiy, is Nath to de pulled An eo, [/ i 
lation only, without the leaſt Evidence, is ſufficient, we are inform'd, to prove the _ 
Fact. An innocent Action becomes Criminal, as ſoon as: any one thinks proper to 1 

an evil Conſtruction upon it. The Pomp and Grandeur of this — and of all the 


La Loubere Deſcrip. Oc. p. 334. e ee head TY | i 
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Aßatic Monarchs in general, conſiſts in their Arbitrary Power over all around them, 
even their own Brethren and Children. The Kings of Siam have many Ways to 
& difable and maim their neareſt Relations, when it ſuits with their Convenience. 
7 Pin. 4 will fometimes by Fire either weaken their Optic Nerves, or totally deprive 
* them of their Sight; ſometimes diſable them by diſlocating their Bones, and ſome- 
times render them ſenſeleſs and ſtupid by Medicinal Preparations z not thinking 
* themſelves ſecure ..... from their Plots and Conſpiracies, but by making them 
e incapable of ſitting upon the Throne.” Chardin, Tavernier and Bernier deſcribe, 
much after the ſame Manner, the tyrannical and inhuman Deportment of the Emperors 
of Perfia and the Great Moguls towards their neareſt Relations. When the King of 
Siam is inclin'd to make away with any of them, or when an Uſurper aims at the 
% Extirpation of the whole Royal Family) in order not to ſhed the Blood of 
<« theſe Princes, they either cauſe them to die directly with Hunger, or by ſlow De- 
e prees, retrenching every Day ſome Part of their poor Pittance ; or ſtifle them with 
* the Weight of the richeſt Brocade; or extend them on their Backs upon a ſcarlet Cloth 
* ..... and with a heavy Log of Sandal Wood preſs d hard upon their Stomachs, force 
* the Breath out of their Bodies. As to the People in general, they never depreciate, 
or ſpeak diſreſpectfully of their Prince, without feeling the ſevereſt Marks of his 
Royal Diſpleaſure. It very often happens, as we are told, that both the Informer and 
the Perſon accuſed, the Innocent and the Detractor are equal Sufferers. Their Pu- 
niſhment is attended with ſome open Inſult or Act of Indignity; and his Majeſty is 
ſometimes weak enough to ſhew his Reſentment and puniſh the Offender with his 
own Hands. Tis true, that Homer's Heroes have done the very ſame, and that the 
Footſteps of ſuch baſe Actions are to be met with in the ſacred Scriptures. The King 
of Siam uſually puniſhes Extortioners by pouring liquid Silver down their Throats; 
others he expoſes to Tygers, Bulls and Elephants; fuch as are guilty of Lying, or di- 
vulging any Secrets with which they are entruſted, have their Mouths few'd up; and 
ſuch as conceal thoſe Secrets which for che public Good ought to be openly revealed, 
have cheir Mouths flit open. The Puniſhment for the Generality, is in ſome Meafire 
adapted to the Crime committed. We ſhall not here enlarge on their various Puniſh- 
ments, but we cannot paſs over in Silence one Circnmſtance, which plainly demon- 
ſtrates the Capriciouſneſs, and Extravagance of Cuſtoms and Opinions in gene- 
ral. The moſt open and ſhameful Puniſhment that is ever inflicted amongſt the 
Siameſe, is diſhonourable no longer than the Time it laſts : * For he who ſuffers the 
© moſt ignominious Puniſhment to Day, ſhall to Morrow, if the Prince ſees convenient, 
« be advanced, and entruſted with Affairs of the laſt Importance The Siameſe 
te even glory in their Puniſhments ..... as being ſignal Marks of their Soverign's Paternal | 
Affection and Indulgence towards them. They receive the Compliments of their Friends, 
* and ſometimes Preſents, after having undergone the Pain and Diſgrace of a ſevere 
te * Baſtinado...... Correction is accounted throughout the Eaſt, as a Teſtimony of Af- 
rc fection. They, who imagine we have no Examples of the like Nature in our Chriſ- 
tian Countries, are very much deceiv d. We ſhall find an undeniable Inſtance of it in 
the North. The Vaſlals, or rather the Slaves of the Livonian Nobility, boaſt afer the 
ame Manner, of the fevere Stripes which their Lords and Maſters are pleaſed to con- 
fer upon them. They imagine themſelves entitled thereby to the Character of being 


| © their Maſters Children. For which Reaſon they ſtile them Lords and Fathers.“ The 


Reader will find by the Notes, the Author to whom we are indebted for this Narration, 
In ſhort, to conclude our Remarks on this Subject, they puniſh at Siam as at Japan 

and. moſt Parts of Aſia, not only the Offender, but the whole Family in general to which 

he belongs. Amongſt ſuch a Number of bad Maxims, however, they have one 

which is wondrous good, in Caſe the Rigour of it was but qualified by ſame proper 
* La Loubere's Deſcription, &. p. 322. 


o Deſcript. of Livonia, Letter xv. Printed at Utrecht, 1705. 2 
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Reſtriction, vis. © They puniſh a ſuperior Officer for the Miſdemeanours of thoſe who are 
t under his immediate Inſpection; becauſe he ought to have a watchful Eye over 
« all his Dependents in general; and as he has a Right to chaſtiſs them when guilty, 
« fo he ought in Juſtice to anſwer for their Conduct. In like Manner; the Maſter of 
« a Family is accountable for the Faults which are coinmitted by his Domeſticks, 
% and: by Conſequence, a Father for the Miſpriſion of his Son.“ There is an Apo- 
logue in the celebrated p, which is grounded on this Maxim: | 


Tux Conſequences which naturally attend the tyrannical Government of theſe 
Kings, are, that their Subjects fear them, deteſt them, and ſubmit to them indeed, hut 
never love them, nor have any fincere Regard for the Welfare atid Proſperity of 
their Country. As they have He, Grotinds to be for ever fearful, and no Proſ- 
pe, no Hopes of Favours, they never concern themſelves about the good or ill Suc- 
ceſs of the Prince upon the Throne, and ſeldom or never give themſelves any Trouble 
about the Revolutions of their State: M. de la Loubere * afſures us, that they will 
« ſometimes lay down their Lives without the leaſt Reluctance, to gratify a private 
« Pique or Reſentment, or to avoid an over-ahxious Life, or a too cruel Death; but 
to die gloriouſly for their King and their Country's Cauſe; is a Virtue they ate not 
« ambitious of, They are perfect Strangers to thoſe reſiſtlefs Motives which animate 
« the Europeans to a vigorous Defence of their lawful Princes, and the Liberties and 
Properties of their free-born Subjects. They have no Eſtates of Inheritance to loſe, 
« and their Liberty is frequently a more infupportable Burthen to them, than Servi- 
« tude itſelf. | 85 RT | fect 


Tur King of Siam conceals his Royal Signet with the utmoſt Precaution, condci- 
ous in all Probability, that by ſuch a fatal Misfortune as the Lofs of it, he ſhould loſe 
his Authority. During the Rebellion at China, fays the Traveller above quoted; he 
who got Poſſeſſion of the Royal Signet, made himſelf Lord and Mafter- of every 
Thing elſe ; becauſe the People implicitly obey'd all the Orders which were iflued 
out under that Signet, without making the leaſt Enquiry into the legal Title of the 
Poſſeſſor. . | 


ALMosT every. one knows, that the Afigtic Monarchs but very ſeldom make their 
Perfonal Appearance amongſt their Subjects; and that whenever they condeſcend ſo 
far, it is with all the Pomp and Ceremony imaginable. The King of Siam, according 

to ancient Cuſtom, ought to ſhew himſelf to the People about five or fix Times a 
Year, In former Times, ſays La Loubere, © their Kings were the firſt that began the 
«« Yearly Tillage in Perfon ; afterwards they reſign d that Employment to one of their 
« Favourite Miniſters, © who is look'd upon as a Viceroy or Titular King, and is annually 
< elected for that Purpoſe. He rides in State upon an Ox, attended by a numerous 
Train of Officers, all ready to obey his Orders, and to open the Lands for their Royal 
« Maſter... . . This Cuſtom might perhaps be owing to the Chineſe, as well as their 
« Skill in Agriculture, and poſſibly might have been invented to give a Sanction to 
« that Profeſſion by ſuch Royal Examples, In the Celebration of. this Ceremony, 
which is partly Civil and partly Religious, they put up ſome formal Petitions to all 
« fuch Spirits, both good and evil, as they imagine can any ways blaſt, or bring for- 
ward the Products of the Earth. The Viceroy makes them a ſolemn Burnt-Offering 
e of Rice, in the open Fields, which he ſets on Fire with his own Hands.” . 

Tur formerly kept another Day likewiſe, in as ſolemn a Manner as that juſt now 
mentioned. The Kings of Siam made their public Proceſſion. . .. in order to pre- 

„That of the young Thief and his Mother. 


La Lubere s Deſcription, Orc. Tom, i. p. 32 15 
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<< yail, if pofſible, on the River to return to her Channel during their Tillage.“ 
Father Tachard aſſures us, that they eut or ſtabb'd the Water in a very ſolemn and 
formal Manner, and at the fame Time conjur'd it to retreat; but as the Waters were 
regardleſs of their Royal Injunctions, and took their uſual Courſe, they laid aſide that 
fruitleſs and unavailing Ceremony. Another Traveller, who is too apt indeed to 
e romance, and en whoſe Vetacity we cannot therefore ſo very well depend, aſſures 
< us, that in his Time, the King rode once a Year on a * white Elephant, in all the 
Pomp and Grandeur imaginable, through nine Streets of the City, and diſtributed 
oe his Royal Bounty amongſt the Populace. .... The King of Siam at preſent ap- 
e pears in public but twice a Year, that is to ay, at the Beginning of the ſixth and 
« the twelfth Month, on Purpoſe to viſit the Convents, and with a liberal Hand to be- 
< ſtow his Charity... . . on the Talaporns.” The King $ Proceſſion is publickly | pro- 
05 and a convenient Number of his Domeſticks walk before him to clear the 
Way. This Cuſtom is univerſally obfſerv'd throughout the ' Eaſt ; but more patti- 
cularly when the Ladies of the Court attend his Majeſty, The chief Magiſtrates 
have likewiſe their inferior Officers, who march before them. As for the King him- 
& ſelf, two Officers of his Life-Guards, well mounted, ride on each Side of him; but 
* at an awful Diſtance. His Courtiers follow on Foot, with their Hands laid cloſe 
<« together upon their Breaſts. Sometimes they attend him mounted on their Ele- 
<« phants, and ſometimes on their Horſes. If his Majeſty happens to make a Halt, 
ce all thoſe who attend him on Foot, fall proſtrate on their Knees and Elbows; ſuch 
© of his Retinue as ride, bow down their Heads to their very Horſes Necks,” What 
followys with Relation to this Ceremony, will we imagine, prove an agreeable Amuſe- 
ment to our Readers. The King having one Day invited the Court to the Diver- 
« fion of raking an Elephant, twelve of his Lords arriv'd before him at the Place of 
cc Rendezyous, and fat croſs-legg'd upon the Ground directly before the Throne erec- 
« ted for his Majeſty. At firſt indeed, they fat with their Faces tewads the Place 
« where the Diverſion was to be exhibited ; but as ſoon as they heard the diſtant Sound 
* of his Majeſty's Approach, they fell proſtrate on their Knees and their Elbows, to- 
« wards the Sound, and as it grew ſtronger and ſtronger, they always turn'd them- 
te ſelves in Proportion to it, continuing in the ſame proſtrate Poſture; inſomuch that 
« when the King was actually arriv d, they lay proſtate with their Faces towards him, 
&« and their Backs to the Entertainment. As long as the Diverſion laſted, they ſeem'd 
perfectly incurious, and never ſtirred.” The Europeans are perfect Strangers to ſuch - 
Inftances of Submiſſion, which are not only idle and extravagant, but inconſiſtent like- 


wiſe, in our Opinion, with Decency and good Manners. It muſt be acknowledg' d, 
that our Teſtimonies of Reſpect are full as „ and much more r and 


polite. 


Tux uſual Preamble to their publie, or private Addreſſes to the King, is is conceiv 17d in che | 
following Terms: Mo Higb and Puiſſant Lord of me thy Slave, with all Humility, 1 

 defire to receive thy Royal Word, and imprint it on my Brain, on the Top of my Head. 
Theſe laſt Words expreſs the higheſt Teſtimony of awful Submiflion, and Reſpect 
among the Eaſtern Nations. When they receive any Preſent, of what Nature or Kind 
ſoever, and are defirous to make their grateful Acknowledgments to their bountiful 
Benefactors, they put it upon their Heads. The Spaniards, according to M. La Loubere, 
are by an expreſs Law, obliged to pay the ſame Reſpect to ſuch Orders, as they re- 
ceive in writing from their Royal Maſter. This Cuſtom is ſo ancient, that we 
find it recorded in the Book of Fob. As to the Attitude or Poſture in which a Perſon 
is expected to be in when. 1 in the King's Preſence, the lower he is, the more: ſubmiſſive 


The King of Siam, according to La Loubere, never rides upon a white Elephant; and the Reaſon which the Si- 


ameſe give for it ol that the white Elephant is as illuſtrious a Monarch As himſelf, This aſe? Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto. 
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he is accounted, and the more reſpectful. To fit down in the King's Preſence, is, accord- 
ing to our Notion, an Act of Inſolence, and an open Violation of Decency and good 
Manners : But on the contrary, the Siameſè account it much more reſpectful to ſit than 
ſtand before their Prince. They are obliged not to be one Moment in a ſtanding Poſ- 


ture in the King's Preſence, nor indeed in his 1 if within his Palace, bot when 
they are in Motion. 


„The King of Siam's proper Officers of his Bed-Chambet are in Reality | 
« all Women ; no Gentleman being permitted, on any Pretence whatever, 
< to enter his private Apartments. They are his Bed-Makers and his Cooks: They 
« dreſs him, in ſhort, and wait at his Table; no Perſon however but himſelf preſumes 
« to touch his Head... . . As they are not entruſted with his Wardrobe, there is an 
« Officer appointed on Purpoſe to take Care of his Night-Cap. His Miſtreſſes 
« or Concubines, never go abroad but when he is with them ... . . and then never 
« ſuffer themſelves to be ſeen ; eſpecially his primary Wife, who is, as it were, the 
e Governeſs, or Superintendent of all the reft ... . . Theſe Ladies, when ever they : 
«© do go abroad, muſt be perfectly veil'd, and conceal'd from the Eyes of the Vulgar.” 
We are aſſured, that in Caſe any one accidentally meets them, and cannot poſſibly 


avoid them, he turns his Head another Way, and lies proſtrate on the Ground till 
oy paſs by him. 


. 


Tur King's Daughters have no Claim or Title. to ths Crown: His Brothers 
are always his immediate Succeſſors, and the Crown never devolves on his Children, 
till after the Death of their Uncles, Theſe Kings of Siam have, according to the Cuſtom 
of all the other Oriental Nations, an adopted Son who ' conſtantly attends them. But 
the Province of Patana, which 1s Tributary to the King of Siam, is governed by a 
Woman, who is never elected till ſhe is well ſtricken in Years, and has for many 


Years laid aſide all Thoughts of a Husband. This Yenenalte Governeſs 1 is always one 
of the ſame Family as her Predeceſſor. 


Wa AT. follows i is ſomething very natticnias: The King's Name is a Reveal which 5 is 
induſtriouſly conceal d from the Generality of his Subjects, and tho? they ſhould be a ppria d 
of it, they would never dare preſume to pronounce it. None but the Mandarins of the 

ſuperior Order have the Honour to utter with Impunity that myſterious and ſacred Name. 


»The Reaſon why they conceal it with ſuch Precaution, is, leſt it ſhould be uſed in 
any Magic Charm, and haye ſome fatal Influenceon his ſacred Majeſty. Perhaps we may 
ſuppoſe this Fear to be the natural Conſequence of the Practice of * Onomancy ? But 
we are not well inform'd, whether they have any Idea of ſuch Sort of Divinations.: 
On the other Hand, theſe. Princes may poſſibly have entertain d ſome Notion of that 
Ineffability, which God himſelf aſcribes to his own Name in the facred Seriptures, 


and of the myſterious Conſequences which. the Fews have drawn from it. The Ro- 


mans formerly held in great Veneration likewiſe a certain concealed myſterious Name, 
which no one was permitted. to OW 


Father Tachard's Voyages, L.'5. 

o La Loubere ubi ſup. P. 306. Father Tachard's ſecond Voyage. | | C 

© According to the ſame Author, ſome of the Siameſe aſſert, that their Kings have no Names ill after heir De- 
ceaſe ; they being left entirely to the Choice and Diſcretion of their Succeſſors. 

* Onomancy, is the Art of Divination by the Name of him who conſults, or is the Occaſion of any. Fortune-Tellers 
being conſulted, and is perform'd by a Magical Combination of the Letters-whereof the Name is compos d. There 
is another Kind of Onomanq, which has no Regard to this Combination of the Letters, but only to the ſimple Signii- 
cation of the Name. There are ſome viſible Footſteps of this Folly and Superſtition in the Compoſition of 
Anagrams, and the following vulgar Phraſes. *Tis an ominous unlucky Name : Hus Name jortends ſome fatal Diſaſter. This 


is taken from a Remark upon an Apology made by Naudi, for ſome great My who were _ n _ aste, 
Practice of Magical — p. 148. Holland Edit I 7 12. 
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Wr have here given the Reader a true and impartial Character of the Monarchs 
of this Kingdom. To which we may add, that they are repreſented as Enemies to * No- 
velty in Matters of Religion ; and the People in general are of the fame Taſte and 
Temper. They inſiſt, that their Religion ſuits their Conſtitution beſt, as that of Je- 
ſus Chriſt is the beſt for Chriſtians, which amounts to a Kind of Deiſm, and is con- 
formable to the Notions of thoſe who maintain, that God delights in a great Va- 
riety of Religious Worſhip. He is like a King, who expects the Homage of all his 
Provinces, but in the Manner of its Performance, each Province is at Liberty to 
follow its own Cuſtoms, and its own Laws ; for notwithſtanding their various Ways 
of expreſſing their Acknowledgments, the Monarch is as well pleas'd, and equally re- 
| ſpected by them all. If therefore we ſet apart all ſupernatural Means, we muſt con- 
clude, that ſuch Latitudinarians as theſe, are not eaſily made Proſelytes, and that if ever 
it belongs to God alone to change the Hearts of Men, we may juſtly apply the Ex- 
preſſion to the Sr:ameſe, and all ſuch whoſe Principles are as looſe and free as theirs. 
N otwithſtanding theſe Obſtacles, one of the greateſt Monarchs in the Univerſe de- 
termined to influence theſe inflexible and obdurate Hearts with the fame Facility 
as he conquer'd and triumphd over Cities. He had ſubdued the Hearts of his 
own Subjects before, and had regulated the Faith of ſuch as had apoſtatis'd from the Ca- 
tholic Church, by thoſe irreſiſtible Words, Sic vole, fic jubeo, and imagined, that the 
Fame of his Virtues, and the Authority of his Royal Words, were equally ſufficient to cap- 
tivate the Hearts of the Siameſe. He ſent his Embaſſadors therefone to the King, as 
Advocates for the Chriſtian Cauſe, and his Miniſters at that Time required in a public 
Audience a general © Conformity of Religion, with as much Zeal as Princes generally 
do with Reſpect to a future Eſtabliſhment of a mutual Friendſhip and Alliance. It 
was never heard of, as I can remember, that in Treaties of this Nature, the European 
Princes ever extended their Care beyond a temporal Advantage, and that they piouſly 
invited each other to participate of the Pleaſure of a future State. Their Views are 
ſo narrow; ſo confin'd to their legal Properties, their Lands, Barriers, political Debates, 
Ec. that they ſeldom or never concern themſelves with any other Affairs, and that 
King would be laught at, whoſe Embaſſadors, being ſent to an Heretical Prince, 
ſhould at their firſt Audience infiſt on a Submiſſion to the Myſteries of the Catholick 
Faith. Such a Propoſition would be ridiculous and abſurd even in the moſt 4 zealous 
and devout Eccleſiaſtick. 


Of their 8 Pok TRV, and MUSICK. 


HE 5 Yew have two Years, which immediately follow one another, conſiſting 
of twelve Months each; but in the third there are thirteen. This Year com- 
mences the firſt Day of the lunar Month of November or December, according to cer- 
tain Rules of Calculation. They have their Cycle of ſixty Years, as well as the other 
Eaſtern Nations. Every Year of the Cycle has its own proper Denominations, twelve 
whereof may be repeated five Times in a Cycle. We refer ſuch of our Readers as are 


defirous of farther Information in this particular to Tn and enen to M. 
> La Loubere. 


Father Tachard. La Loubere. | 

v Father Tachard's ſecond Voyage. 

< Sce the Oration of Af de Chaumont in Father Tachard's Voyages. 
The Biſhop of Beavis, the greateſt of Ideots...... A M fd Arrival in bless inſiſted, that the Dutch in ge- 
neral ſhould become Proſelytes to the Catholick Faith in caſe they expected to preſerve a laſting Friendſhip and Alliance 
with France. The Queen was perfectly aſhamed of this Mock-Minifter's Folly. Bardinal de Retz's Memoirs. Lib. i. By 
tlis injudicious and unſeaſonable Act of Chriſtian Charity, the Biſhop was prodigiouſly ruffled and e 
became the Object of Contempt and Ridicule. 

* TREE Ft. and ſo on: And Tom, II. p-. 59, and ſo on. 
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Tux ſeven Days of the Week take their Denominations, as they did formerly amongſt 
the antient Ramans, and ſtill do in Europe, from the ſeven Planets, The Months are 
diſtinguiſned no otherwiſe than by the Names of the firſt, ſecond, third, Cc. The 
natural Day is divided by the Siameſe into twelve Hours, counting from Morning to 


Night. They compute their Hours as we do, and divide the Night into four ſeve- 


ral Watches. They are Strangers to the uſe of Clocks; but in the King's Palace there 
is a ſort of a Water-Dial, made of Braſs, in the Form of a ſmall thin Bowl or Cup, 
at the Bottom whereof is a very little Hole, which can ſcarcely be diſcerned. This 


Bowl ſwims at firſt upon the Surface of the Water, which by flow Degrees penetrates - 


through it, and the Hour is reckoned ſpent when it ſinks to the Bottom. The Hour- 
glaſs of the Antients ſomewhat reſembled this Dial; but according to the Deſcription 
which we have of it, we muſt allow 1 it to have been more regular and exact. 


< Tur Siameſe have two Epocha's 8s; the one, as they tell us, is from the Death of 


Sommona-Codom, which anſwers to the Year of the Creation 2272 ; the other anſwers to 


the Year of our Lord Chriſt 638. The firſt comes very near to the Time of Pythagoras. 


As to their Poetry, we are aſſured, chat the Siameſe have a very fine Genius that Way. 
M. La Loubere ſeems to intimate, that they are born Poets. This is well known, that 


to be born a Poet is no more than to have a natural Propenſity to it, which is capable 


of Improvement by Study and Application. In which Senſe, one that never try'd his 
Genius in any Compoſition of that Nature, is born a Poet. But how ſhall we define 


this Talent? Shall we call it a Fire kindled in the Body, which afterwards communi- 


cates itſelf to the Imagination? Or is it only a Tranſport of the Soul? Is it a ſecret Diſ- 
compoſure of both Body and Soul? Is it, in ſhort, a ſudden melancholy Gloom, or 
Caſt of the Mind, which ſometimes * ſeiſes us unawares, and prompts us, we know not 
how, to make Verſes? In all Probability there is a Compound of all theſe in the Make 
and Frame of a Poet, but all thoſe who are ſo born, have not an equal Degree of this 


Inſpiraton. Thoſe, who are favoured with a due Meaſure of all theſe four Qualities, 


never fail of being poſſeſſed with this Poetic Fury, which we may venture to fay, is but 
one Remove from Folly and Diſtraction. The Perſon who is born a Poet, if we would 
give a juſt Definition of him, muſt have the Fibres and Organs of his Brain fo diſ- 
poſed, as that by the © Flux of the animal Spirits, and the Fermentation of the Humours 
of his Body, external Objects may ſtrike on his Imagination in an unnatural, irregular, 


and yet more lively Manner than ordinary. Theſe animal Spirits have no periodical 
Motion: They ſeize a Man inſenſibly, and the Motion is ſometimes more, and ſome- 
times leſs violent ; and at one Time more conſpicuous than another, Ir entirely depends 
on the Diſpoſition of the Humours, and the Impreſſion of the Air, as well as the Ob- 
jects that ſurround us. And thus it muſt be allow'd, that if the Body actuates the Soul of 
a Poet, the Soul has, in her Turn, a reſiſtleſs Influence over his Body. When he is un- 
der this Circumſtance, a Fever ſeizes his han ave and whilſt the ada is = upon 


a Deſcription, &c. Tom. II. p. 311. 


d The Water fell Drop by Drop through a very little Hole from a ſmall Veſſel, into wen, round which lat 
the twelve Hours were diſtinctly expreſſed. Vide. Pancirol. Lib. Rer. Mem. 
© La Loubere, ubi ſup. p. 198. | 


The Poetic Rage, Oeſtrum Poeticum, ſays an Ralian Author, is the Reſult of 8 Frame of Mind, to which 


all Nations are, and ever were addicted more or leſs. Af. Maratori quoted by A. Valli oo in his Ragionaments intor- 


10 all Eftro di' Poeti, e ds Natural i Fileſoph. 


- According to Mr. Valliſnieri ubi ſup. L Eſtro Poetico medicamente ſiegate e una 7 ma regolata agitation de gli Sur, 


no. 0 2 un interna fermentazjone, e bollimento de” no noſtri ftuidi, poſti in un eſtraordinario moto da ee cagione non na- 
Jurale, &c 


f When the Imagination is ſtruck with too much Violence, it diſcompoſes thoſe Organs which are requiſite for the 


Formation of Ideas. Fa, ſays Mr. Valliſnieri, violenza a gli organi de quali anima {i ſt ſerve per formave le_idee, increſe 
pandoſi e — con tanta e ſt flranaforza le fibre, che vengono ſpremutl, e commoſſi con nidhiere pellegrint e inſolite tutti g 
Spiriti . . . . onde. Poeti formano anche idie maraviglioze e rare, a Pane, 6 immaginativa, e tirandogli a forxa came 
fuora di 5 ſteſſi: Di maniera che qualche volta in perſone deboli ., . . tanto © infiamma col tempo . . che f ; viziano le fibre. 
e ſ fan pazi. In this Deſcription we have the violent Impreſſion of external Objects, the Diſcompoſure of the Or- 
Bens of the Body, and the Diſorder of the Soul occaſioned thereby. Herein conſiſts all that Poetic Rage, or 2 
others have term d it, that Poetic Ebriety, which is ſo nearly allied to Folly and Madneſs 


dim 


0 
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him, he talks 3 in that pompous and ſublime Style, which all Religions have accounted 


Rapturous and Divine: But it frequently happens, that the Soul is ſo unaccountably heated 
by the Violence of the poetic Fit, that ſhe neither acts nor expreſſes herſelf with. Eaſe and 
Freedom. At ſuch a Juncture, the Poet ſeems to be actuated by a Spirit ſuperior: to his 
Soul, and his Soul expreſſes herſelf in ſuch refined and majeſtic Language, that the devout 
Pagans confounded it with the Gift of Prophecy. In all Probability, however, there are 
ſome Nations more capable of being born Poets than others. The Poetry of the Stameſe 
and Chineſe, and indeed all the other Eaſtern Nations, are ſaid to an ls in 


. Rhime. 


TREIR Muſick ! is artleſs, without Diviſions, Cadence, or De. There is. 10 little 
in it, in ſhort, worth our Obſervation, that we ſhall only refer the curious Reader to 


the Author, who, in our Opinion, has ps at _ the beſt and moſt 9 on 
that Topick. | 


On their MILITARY DISCIPLINE. | 


HE Afaticks, particularly the Natives of the Southern, * are . 

much more puſillanimous than the Europeans ; they are not well diſciplined, 
neither have they any Experience in the Art of War. They ſtupify their Senſes 
by an exceſſive Uſe of Opium, which inſpires them with a falſe Courage, that fails 
them as ſoon as the malignant Drug has loſt its animating Virtue, It is but rea- 
ſonable, however, to ſuppoſe, that they would be much more manly and reſolute 
were they not train'd up under arbitrary Princes, and accuſtomed from their Vouth to 


Slavery and the moſt abje& Submiſſions. For tis indiſputably true, that Tyranny and 
Oppreſſion enervates Men's Minds, and makes them indolent and incurious ; and on the 


other Hand, a competent Degree of Liberty prompts them to the moſt adventrous En- 
terpriſes, and inſpires them with a laudable Emulation. The antient eaſtern Nations can 


boaſt of but very few, if any ſuch glorious Examples of heroic Fortitude, as thoſe which 


ſtrike us with ſuch an agreeable Surpriſe, and ſhine ſo conſpicuous in the Hiſtory of the 
Greeks and Romans, whilſt they enjoy d their Liberties and Properties without the leaſt 
Infringement or Uſurpation. La Loubere has very juſtly obſerved, that the Belief of the 
Doctrine of the Metempfychoſis is enough to diſcourage and intimidate the braveſt War- 
riour. The ſecret Dread and awful Apprehenſion of the Guile of Parricide, cannot 
but create in him an innate Antipathy to the ſhedding of Blood; and inſpire him with 


' Pity and Compaſſion; and conſequently with a Belief, that there is ſomething ſavage and 


inhuman in the wilful Murder of his Fellow-Creatures. It is much more natural to 


draw the Conſequences from the Religion of the idolatrous Indians, than from Chriſtianity 


itſelf, which was formerly accuſed with inſpiring Men with the meaneſt and moſt cow- 


ardly Principles. The Pride and Ambition of the Siameſe and Peguan Soldiers conſiſts 


principally, according to La Loubere, in making their Enemies Slaves. If the Peguans 
invade the Siameſeè on one Side, the Siameſe reſent the Indignity by attacking them on an- 
other; and ſometimes both Parties make whole Towns and Villages at once their Cap- 
tives. When their Armies come to cloſe Engagement, they never ſhoot directly at one 


another, but above their Heads When the King of Siam ſends his Troops into 


the Field of Battle, he gives them this expreſs Order, Do no Murder; by which, how- 


| ever, he does not intend, that they ſhould abſolutely refrain from killing their Enemies, 


but that they ſhould not gratify their Reſentment, by ſhooting directly at them 
We ſhall refer the Reader to the Author beforequoted, for his Information i in what might 


be farther added to this tranſient Idea of their Military Fine. 


* La Lula. ft. p- 204. ſeq. 
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On the REL1610N of the Pelle of Liars, Lax: 
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H E | Bt of 1 are * Opinion, that! the Hats exiſted from. a Eternis 

ty; chat they are ſituate above ſixteen (terreſtrial Worlds, the Pleaſures: whereof 
are juſtly proportioned to, their reſpective Elevation. They hold likewiſe the Eternity 
of the Earth, and imagine, that it has already, and will, in Proceſs of Time, undergo 
a vaſt Variety of Viciſſitudes, conformable to the Platonic Revolution. The following 
one is very remarkable, and worthy. our Readers Obſervation. The Earth, ſay they, 
about eighteen thouſand Years before Xacca, or X equia, was diſſolved and reduced to 
Water. A Mandarin of divine Extraction, or at leaſt ſomething more than Human, 


deſcended from the higheſt of the ſixteen Worlds, and with a Stroke of his Scymetar cut 


aſunder, a certain Flower which ſwam on the Surface of the Water, from which ſprang 


up a beauteous young Damſel, with whom the pious Mandarin was ſo paſſionately. ena- 


moured, that he determined to marry her ; but her inflexible Modeſty render'd his moſt | 


endearing Addreſſes fruitleſs and ineffectual. The Mandarin was more generous and 
juſt, than by indirect Means to force her to a Compliance; and notwithſtanding it was 
the moſt diſagreeable Thing in Nature to him to live alone, without any Relations, and 
without Iſſue, he check'd the Violence of his Inclination, and behaved with the utmoſt 


Decency and Reſpect. Unſucceſsful as he was, however, he planted himſelf at an awe- 


ful Diſtance directly oppoſite to this inexorable Beauty. He gaz d upon her with all the 
Tenderneſs of the moſt affectionate Lover. By the miraculous Influence of his amo- 
rous Glances, ſhe conceived, and became the joyful Mother of a numerous Offspring, and 
yet ſtill remained a pure and ſpotleſs Virgin. In Proceſs of Time, the virtuous Mandarin 
| thought himſelf in Duty bound to furniſh his numerous Family with all the Convenien- 
cies of Life, and for that Purpoſe created that beautiful Variety of Beings, which now re- 
pleniſh the Earth, and afterwards returned to Heaven, but could not, however, gain Ad- 


mittance therein, till he had firſt done Here and duly e Wi bor that r 
State. 3 3 


BxroRE this Reſtoration of the Earth to its primitive State, four Deities condeſcended 


to govern and preſide over it. Three of them, weary at laſt of the important Charge, 
reſigned their Guardianſhip, and went higber towards the North, to taſte the uninter- 


rupted Joys of Solitude and Retirement. Now the ſole acting God that remained, and 
who, as they inſiſt, was Xaca, was ſtill to live and reign for ſome thouſands of Years. 


This Xaca, being fully determined to attain to the higheſt Pitch of Perfection imagin- 
able, ſunk at laſt into that happy State of Annihilation: But he took particular Care 
beforchand to direct, that Mankind ſhould build Temples and Idols in Commemoration 
of his Godhead ; promiſing at the ſame Time, that he would fill thoſe facred Edifices, 

ſet apart for Divine Worſhip, with an Emanation of his Virtue, which ſhould amply 
make amends for the Want of his perſonal Appearance, and would effectually breath into 
the Idols ſome Degree of his divine Influence. Thus theſe Statues participated of the 
divine Nature of Xaca, purſuant to his gracious and expreſs Promiſe, when he funk 


down into Njreupan, or the ever-bleſſed State of Annihilation. From hence the Wor- 


ſhip of Images, and ſuch other Objects, in which the divine Spirit, as they imagined, 
delighted to refide, was: firſt inſtituted; and appointed. This Idea is not ſo extrava- 


| gant, but that ſomething 82 mens pong Kb it n ier er b into 0 divers 
9 n 1 


The Hiſtory of Livk printed at Paris it in ans 
Vor. IV. 
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Wu the Term of Xaca's Reign ſhall be expired, another God, ſay the Natives of 
Laos, will ariſe, who ſhall demoliſh theſe Temples, break down theſe Jflols, burn the 
facred Writings which contain the Commandments-of Xaca, and after he has thus per- 
ſecuted Xace's Diſciples, and prohibited all divine Worthip in general, he ſhall dictate 
new Laws, and elect new Miniſters. They aſſert, likewiſe, that there was a perfect 
Harmony and Agreement eſtabliſhed between Xaca and the God of che Chriſtians ; that 
the former has made Choice of the Eaſt for his peculiar Refidence, and refigned the 
Weſt to the Direction of the latter, who made a deſpicable Figure there, and had at 
firſt but a very pitiful Retinue : In Proceſs of Time, however, he performed Wonders, 
had Attendants without Number, and gained inexhauſtible Treafures. In ſhort, they 
add a thouſand Stories more wild and extravagant than all the Riffraff we have already 


O ſome particular Days in the Year, the Statue of Xaca is with great Solemnity ex- 
_ poſed to publick View on ſome ſpacious and elevated Place, in order for the Devotees to 
aſſemble there, and pay their divine Adoration to it. No one preſumes to approach ir 
without ſome Free-will Offering in his Hand, which the Talapoins always convert to 
their own private Emolument. The Natives of Langiens, ſays our Author, who ſeems 
to be one of our honeſt Miſſionaries, that will never be ſuſpected to be a Heretick, 
behave very devoutly, and are religious beyond Imagination. So far are they from enr 

rertaining the leaſt facrilegious Thought of pillaging this Statue of all its coſtly Deco- 
rations, that they impoveriſh themſelves to teſtify their Zeal and Veneration for it. 


What a pity tis, that a People fo a, ſo well IN | ſhould be fo blind, and 
ſo confirmed in Ignorance and Error! 1 


Tnvs have 1 given you a true Account of what! found moſt remarkable, with re- 
ſpect to the People of Lacs, which is in a great meaſure conformable to the Tenets of 
the Siameſe. One may perceive, even from the dark and confuſed Narration of Father 
Marini, that the People of Lacs have ſome Idea of the fallen Angels, and of theirs, and 
the evil Genii's familiar Converſation with the Female Sex. The Blacks are the legiti- 
mate Offspring of thoſe Demons. Xaca, of whom we ſhall treat more at large here- 
after, is in all Probability no other than * Sommona-Codom. 


# 


Their T ALAPOINS. 


HE Monks and Prieſts of Lies are called W as well as thoſe at Siam 

and Pegu. Father Marini ſeems to have an Antipathy againſt them, and laſhes 

them moſt ſeverely ; but J ſhall not trouble the Reader with his il-natured Invectives. 
They are Novices till they are three and twenty Years old; at which Time they are ve- 
ry ſtrictly examined; and in caſe they are honoured with the Approbation of their learn- 
ed Superviſors, they are admitted immediately into the Order, the Ceremony whereof 
is both ſolemn and pompous. The Novice ſets out from the Convent, drefled as gayly 
as poſſible, and rides in Proceffion on an Elephant to the Temple, where he is ro make 
his publick Vows. This Ceremony is attended with a luxurious Entertainment, that laſts 
three Days. Notwithſtanding this their publick Profeſſion, they can lay down their 
| facred Function, and become Laymen whenever they ke convenient, as well as the Tala- 
| fins, or Prieſts of Siam. What follows in the Account which our 1:a/ian Monk has given 
us of the former, is conformable enough to what other Travellers have informed us of the 
latter. In their Deportment there is a Compound of Hypocriſy, Artifice, Submiffion 
and Pride ; to which our aforeſaid Traveller adds an Indulgence of themſelves in all ſen- 


* Hiſtory of Laos, ubi ſup. 
—— Deſcription of the Kingdom of Siam. Vol. i. 


| ſual 
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ſual Pleaſures. The King is their ſole Judge; and when 1 ef them ate bnvicted of 


a Capital Ctime, they are condemned for Life to wait on his Elephants. The King, 
adds Our Iruliun, is their Protector, or to ſpeak more properly, their Principal or Head. 
He treats them gently, as his favourite Friends, out of ſome political Views, and for 
the Promotion of his own private Intereſt. Were he to act the Tyrant over them, they 
might probably ſtir up the People to a Rebellion, and a total Subyerſion of the State. 


This is a very plauſible Apology for the Conduct of _ other Princes beſides _ of 
the Eaſt Indian. 


« 


Ox the fourtcenth Day of every Month theſe Talapoins confeſs their Sins: Thi 
Seniors firſt, and the Juniors in their Turn. They make uſe 'of conſecrated Water, 
which our 7/alian aſſures us they preſcribe to their Patients, under Pretence of its con- 

W very much to their ſpeedy e ee 


Tux divine Worſhip which they pay to their Idols conſiſts in preſenting Wem With 
Flowers, Perfumes, and Rice: And beſides this, they burn Wax-Tapers before them, 
and pray with Beads. The Devotees at Laos have an hundred at leaſt all | . toge- 


Ove Trekdn Monk divides the: Talopeins of Labs inte cho Claes, hz ab 
frequent their Towns, and other Places of Publick Reſort, and thoſe who are more re- 
tired, and reſide within the Woods. He tells us likewiſe, that the Bonzes of Japan boaſt 


of being brought up at Laos: The Siameſe too are equally vain in that Reſpect, and 
ſend their Children thither for their Education and Improvement i in all ſorts of polite 


Literature, as we frequently ſend our Youth to Louvain in Salamancha for the ſame 


Purpoſe, 


Tur King . their Feaſts, Faſts, and in ſhort, dock Ceremonies in — 
He likewiſe decides all their Controverſies and Debates. If we may rely on the Vera- 
city of our Italian Author, the King of Labs ſhould be looked upon as their ſpiritual 


Head, who, like Henry the Eighth of — was fond of making an Union between 
the Church and State. 


Tur Morals of theſe Monks are apes f in five hegutive Piecepis; which are 
the very fame preſcribed at Siam, viz: * Thou ſhalt do no Murder; thou ſhalt not lyse; 
« thou ſhalt not commit Aduhery ; thou ſhalr not ſteal ; and thou ſhalt not drink Ah. 


« Wine of what Nature or Kind ſoever.” But for the Colnfort and Conſolation of Sins | 
ners, the. Talapoins have the Privilege of iſſuing out their Diſpenſations, which they Hold 


up at an exorbitant Price, and which nevertheleſs are only in Force for a certain n Time. 


Their MaxRIIdE 1 "ot Prrysick, and. 
nt SOLEMN ths. 


e atteſted by two Witneſſes who be ever Iived thi faithful Votaties of 
men, and are grown old (thrice happy State!) in the facred Ties of an inviolable 5 


and 
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and Friendſhip. Our Author had done mighty well, however, to have inform'd us; whe- 
ther fuch glorious Witneſſes as theſe are at all Times to be found, when Occaſion offers, 
amongſt thei Natives of Laos. But be that as it will, tis the, peculiar Province of theſe 
loyal Subjects of Hymen, to receive the n Vows: of all ſuch as are . of ſubs 
r | 15 vii eo e 16 noi: 15111 


Tux Method which in chere practiſed of dealing all Manas of 3 by Sar 
cery, and magical Incantations, ſurpaſſes all Belief; and for that Reaſon. we ſhall content 
ourſelves with giving the Reader a very tranſient Idea of their miraculous Performances. 
Enchanted Ointments, charm'd Plaiſters, myſterious Terms, and other magical Opera- 
tions, which the Picatrix and Clavicula of Solomon treat of at large, are hardly worth 


mentioning. The Magicians of Laas ſell ſuch People as they think proper to the Devil 


for a certain Term of Years, whoſe Entrance into Poſſeſſion of them, is a firm Contra, 
a Leaſe in Form, to all Intents and Purpoſes. Theſe Magicians, likewiſe, are well vers'd 
in the Art of caſting People into a profound Sleep, and by that Means are able to ſtrip 
them of all they have about them at their Pleaſure, without the leaſt Danger of being 


diſcovered or prevented. It ſometimes happens, that ſuch as are thus faſcinated (thro' 


the prevailing Power of Magick) diſcloſe their moſt important Secrets to the Soree- 
zers, and voluntarily deliver up to them all their moſt valuable Effects. Their Talapoins 
themſelves, who are at one and the fame Time Prieſts, Monks, and Phyſicians, are 
no Strangers to the Black Art, but can at Pleaſure bring a Diſtemper upon their Pa- 
tients, and remove it whenever they ſee convenient. Bur there is one Article fo pecu- 
liar in their Practice of Phyſſck, that we cannot prevail on ourſelves to paſs it over in 
Silence. They ſend their Patients one of their old tatter'd Gowns, as a Gyereign and 
infallible Cure, and the Patient full of Faith, wraps it round him with all the Care and 
Precaution imaginable. The Bigot very often, as ſoon as he begins to recover Strength, 
ſends his beſt Cloaths to this ghoſtly Phyſician, that his efficacious Touch may ſanctify 
them, and that he may reap the Benefit of the other's innate ſupernatural Virtues. Our 


T:alian Traveller obſerves, however, that they find by Experience theſe ſacred Relicks 
produce no miraculous Effects, and that the Ta/apoins, when they miſcarry, attribute 


their Want of Succeſs entirely to the Incredulity of their Patients. 


Tx E Natives of Laos hold the Doctrine of the Metempſychoſis, wich any Varia- 


tion from their neighb'ring Nations. Their Notions, - likewiſe, with Reſpect to their 


fixteen Paradiſes, their Hell, their final Annihilation, &c. are exactly conformable to the 
Tencts of the Siameſe, of which we have already given our Readers, we preſume, a ſuf- 


ficient Account: Neither is there a: material Difference i in the Celebration of their Fu- 


neral Feen 


The REL1G10N f the TuxQuixEs. 


"AV oy N I ER? elt us, * 7 e Talapoins X diyided into three diſtin Sec, 
or Claſſes, viz. tlie Piſcip les of Confucius, Chacabbut, and Lanthu, or Lauthu. 
The firſt was a celebrated Cline Philoſopher, and the two laſt dextrous Magicians ;, or 

to ſpeak more properly, notorious Impoſtors. In the Sequel of this Diſcourſe we ſhall 
give the Reader a more particular Account of theſe three dae f Sages. The moſt 
teamed and polite © Talapoins embrace the Tenets of Confucius, who was in his Time one of 
the wiſe Law-givers of China. He left ſeveral very fine Maxims of Morality behind him, 
or the TaftruQion and Improvement of his Diſciples ; z but that great Philoſopher him- 


: 4-Bontheb much tTeindller Dante — known by u. Wricngs The Reader will- * aan 
r „ einn N Dol alonrtigogen,t 


c Aa, or Xequia. 
Faber ien, in his Account of Tumquin. 
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far or rather his Pupils, ſhamefully corrupted the Doctrines which he taught. They in- 

termixed ſeveral Notions tending to What we generally call Spingßſin, with his Prin- 

ciples. His Tunquineſe Diſciples are of Opinion, that there are ſiye Elements, viz. Wood, 

Fire, Earth, Water, and all Metals, or, according to Tavernier, all other Creatures, of 

what Nature or Kind ſoever. They hold, that both Men and Beaſts are compoſed of a 

C2 er RN ſubtle Matter, that at Death evaporates and Verena into Air; and alſo of 
another Matter more groſs and rn which remains behind. | ; . 8115 


Tur Tunquineſe of this Sect admit of Sacrifices, kinda en celeſtial 1dsls, 
vix. the ſeven Planets, and five which are terreſtrial, to wit, the five Elements before- _ 
mentioned. There are * ſeven external Parts of the human Body, and five internal; ſe- 
ven Paſſions of the Soul, and five Stages or Periods of Man's Life, which exactly cor- 
reſpond with theſe celeſtial and terteſtrial Deities. © Tavernier takes Notice of four Gods, 
who are the peculiar Objects of their divine Adoration, and likewiſe of the Goddeſs Sa- 
tibana, the favourite Deity of the Female Sex. This, in ſhort, is all that can be col- 
lected worthy, in our Opinion, of our Readers Obſervation, out of the numerous and 
confus d Diſcourſes that are extant on this Topick. The King, the Bua, and, in ſhort, 
the whole Court approve the Tenets of Confucius. | 


TE common People, indeed, for the Generality, are Admirers. and Followers of 

| Xaca, whom Father Taſſanier calls Chaca, and Tavermer, Chacabout. Our Jeſuitical 
Miſſionary is of Opinion, that this Xaca was a Few, becauſe he ſeems to be acquainted 
with the Jewiſß Writings. Twould be as difficult, however, to maintain this Aſſertion, 
as to demonſtrate that Xaca was Pythagoras himſelf, He at firſt attempted to capti- 
vate the Affections of the People, by being ſeemingly very contemplative, and by affec- 
tinga modeſt and humble Deportment. He conceal'd himſelf for fix Years ſucceſſively in 
a Wilderneſs, and in this State of Solitude and Retirement compos d thoſe moſt remark- 
able Doctrines, which afterwards he preach'd to his Diſciples. He attempted to per- 
ſuade them, that there was no ſuch Thing as a Divine Providence ; that the Soul was 
mortal, and that there were no Puniſhments or Rewards in a Future State. In order to 
imprint on the Minds of the People a more aweful Regard and Veneration for him, he 
boldly aſſured them, that two Demons inſpired him with all thoſe Doctrines which he 
was oblig'd to preach up for the Inſtruction of Mankind. This dangerous Tenet, how- 
ever, was reſerved only for a ſelect Number of his favourite Diſciples. As for the Ge- 
nerality of his Followers, he recommended the Tranſmigration of Souls as an Article of 
their Belief, and gave them ten Commandments, the ſame in Effect with thoſe of Laos 
and Siam. Xaca likewiſe maintain'd, That it was requiſite for all ſuch as aim'd at the 
higheſt Pitch of Perfection, to renounce the Pomps and Vanities of the World, to have 
Pity and Compaſſion on their Fellow Creatures, and to ſuccour and relieve them under 
all their Diſtreſſes ; to employ their precious Hours in Meditation, and endeavour, as 
much as in them lay, to ſubdue their inordinate and unruly Paſſions. And, moreover, 
that all ſuch as after this Life ended, ſhould have diſobey'd his Doctrines, or contemned 
his Laws, ſhould ſuffer Puniſhment j in ten diſtinct Places; after which they og re- 


One may form a N of i it by the following Extra from Father 7iſanier. The firſt Principle is a certain 
firſt Matter, which . . . of itſelf is inviſible. .. . .its Form, they ſay, is oval... . . This Matter, either by mere 
Chance, or by its innate Virtue, ſhifted its Place (thar is, put itſelf into Motion) by which local Motion ſhe pro- 
duced the 'Principle 'of Generation: After this Motion, the Matter aforeſaid reſted for ſome Time, and during 
that Repoſe, produced the Principle of Corruption afterwards this Matter divided itſelf into two Parts, the 
more refin'd and ſubtle Parts whereof produced the Air, Fire, Sc. and the more g and Pondrous Part, the Ys 

ters, the Earth, and all its moſt ſubſtantial Beings. 
d Father Ti iſſanier, ubi ſup. | 1 
<We ſhall explain hereafter who this Bua im. 5 e A . Wl 
Or Thic-ca, according to Father Marini, who is of Opinion that Xaca is the ſame as the Ram of the [ndians. © 


This Italian enumerates a Multitude of Miracles, ſaid to be wrought by n his Deſcription of e to an 
wie refer our Readers. 


Vor, IV. | Ee | 5 Vive, 
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vive, in order only to' die and ſuffer again; chat their State and Condition ſhould be one 
eternal Round of Deaths, Reſurrections, Pains, and Torments. On the contrary, that 
ſach as had religiouſly practiſed his Maxims, and kept his Commandments, ſhould be 
rewarded in Proportion to their Perfection, and-their Faith. Thoſe that had made the 
—— ftoweſt Advances towards Perfection, ſhould be expoſed for the Space of 5000 Years 
to a reſtlefs Tranſmigration; ſuch as had made a greater Progreſs, for 4000, and thoſe 
that had happily arrived within one Degree of the Achme, or Pitch of Perfection, for 
300 Years; and the hſt, who ſhould have fulfilled his Commandments with the utmoſt 
Strictneſs, ſhould- enjoy everlaſting Happineſs, and never be liable more to any future 
Tranſmigrations. - Maca aſſured his Diſciples, that even he was obliged to die, and re- 
vive ten Times ſucceſſively, before he could obtain to that happy State of Perfection. 
He taught his Diſciples : two and forty Years, and by his laſt Will and Teſtament, en- 
gaged one of his greateſt Favourites to maintain and confirm the Truth of his Precepts 
by this ſhort Form, Thus it is in the Book ; Words of the fame Import and Signification 
with thoſe the Pythagoreans made uſe of to vindicate the Truth of their Doctrine, Our 
Mafter ſays fo. After the Death of Xaca, his Dear * over a great Part of * 
particularly the Eaſtern Part of it. 


Tur Sc of Lanthu is likewiſe very conſiderable in Tunguin. Lanthu was a Clinch, 
and lived, as is reported, 500 Years after Xaca. - This Lanthu was a Magician, who 
wanted neither Artifice nor Aſſurance. He boldly aſſerted, that he never had a Father, 
that his Mother was big with him for ſeventy Years ſucceſſively, and yet was a pure and 
ſpotleſs Virgin; and his Diſciples added, that he was the Creator of all Things. To the 
Errors of Xaca, Lanthu added ſeveral of his own ; but he gained the Love of the People 
by his numberleſs Acts of Charity, and his liberal Benefactions; by erecting and endow- 
ing of Hoſpitals, and other Places for religious Retirement. Father Tiſſanier ſays, that 


during the Time that Father * Rhodes was Miſſionary at N a TO. reform'd 
the Sect of Xaca. 


l thus So exit Renders + a ſhortAccount of the three religious Sects of Tunquin, 
we ſhall now proceed to treat of their.idolatrous Worſhip in general. They have three 
Idols, for which they have a more than ordinary Veneration. The firſt is their © Culinary 
Deity, or God of the Kitchen, the Body whereof is compoſed of three Stones, in Com- 
memoration of three Perſons, who, according to the Tunquineſe Legend, which may 
be ſeen in the Relation of the Jeſuit laſt quoted, burnt themſelves on the ſame Hearth, 
The ſecond preſides over all the liberal Arts, and bears the Figure of a Chineſe, who, as 

zs reported, was the moſt celebrated Mechanick of the Age he liv'd in: This Chineſe 
was called Tien-ſu. When a Parent is determin'd to put his Son out to any Trade or 
Profeſſion whatever, before he permits him to enter upon his Apprenticeſhip, he makes 

_ a Sacrifice to this Tien-ſu, in Order to prevail on him to take the Boy under his Patron- 
age and Protection, to inform his Judgment, and make him an able Workman. 
They pay their Adoration to, and implore the Aſſiſtance of this Tien-ſu, before they 
make any Manner of Contracts, or tranſact any Affairs of great Importance. The third 
Idol, known by the Name of Buabin, is a Houſhold Deity, and all Edifices whatſo- 
ever are under his immediate Guardianſhip and Inſpection. Notwithſtanding the King 
of Tunquin, like the King of Siam, and all the other neighbouring Nations, is the ſole 
Eo r of all the Lands and Tenements, Goods and Chattels of his Subjects, yet the 
People imagine, that the Predeceſſors of thoſe who are the Tenants in Poſlflion. 1 8 
as juſt a Title to the Premiſſes after their Deceaſe, as they had before. For which 


* Or forty nine. Father Mavini aſſures us, That out of all his numerous Diſtiples, he ſelected but ten, as his pe- 
culiar Favourites and Confidents, to whom ho communicatcd in a more free and friendly Manner than . 16 | 
molt ſecret Sentiments. | 
Father Marins Account of Tunquin. 

. Tavernter, 
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Reaſon, 
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| Reaſon, he that is actually in Poſſeſſion performs ſeveral religious Ceremonies in hotjour © 
to the Deceaſed, and formally invites him, by the ſolemn Sound of Drum, to come and 
dwell in a ſmall Hut er Apartment, ready prepar'd for his friendly Reception. There 
the Party deceaſed is preſented with. a large Variety of gilt Papers, embelliſn d with 
myſtic Characters, ſome agreeable Perfumes, and ſeveral Diſhes, ſet out upon little 
Tables in an elegant Manner, for the Entertainment of fo auguſt a Gueft. This Prede- . 
ceſſor is the very Buabin we have juſt now been ſpeaking of, under the Title of Houſhold 
God. The Prieſts burn the Papers and Perfumes in honour of this Idol. : 


Ov Authors whom we have before quoted, -affure us likewiſe, that the Tunfni- 
neſe pay divine Adoration to the Heaven, Moon, and Stars, the fout Cardinal Points, 
and the Center of the Earth. Each Diviſion has a peculiar Colour appropriated to its 
Service. When they worſhip the North, they dreſs themſelves in black; and their Tables, 
Diſhes, and Sacrifices themſelves are all dark and diſmal. We might here be tempted 
to aſſert, That this Cuſtom is exactly conformable to thoſe which the Antients obſerv'd 
in honour of their Manes, and other infernal Deities ; and this Conjecture very probably _ 
may be as juſt, as a thouſand which the Learned have been pleas'd to eſtabliſh, and ad- 
vance as indiſputable Truths. Let us compare, for Inſtance, all that was dark and 
gloomy in the Feſtivals which the Greeks and Romans celebrated in honour of their Dead, 
with this ſable Colour, in which the Tunquineſe never fail to dreſs themſelves when they 
make their divine Supplications to the North; and it is requiſite here to obſerve, that 
the North may have poſlibly been accounted the peculiar Reſidence of the Dead. If this 
Conjecturę, however, be not true, it carries with it an Air of Probability at leaſt ; for 
ſome Authors of indiſputable Credit and profound Learning, have aſſured us, that the 
Cimmeriens were the real Inhabitants of the Northern Parts; and that notwithſtanding 
the antient Poets make mention of them, as being Natives of Italy, where indeed one 
of the Mouths of Hell was ſuppoſed to be ſituate, yet there is much more Reaſon for 
aſcribing theſe gloomy Regions to the Afatic Cimmeriens. Their very Name, which is 
derived from the Hebrew Tongue, and fignifies to be black, is ſome ſort of a Proof of our 
Propoſition. The Coldneſs of the Climate, which obliges them to be inviſible for a 
conſiderable Part of the Year, the vaſt Diſtance of the Sun from them, which gave 
Birth to that proverbial Expreſſion of Cimmerien Darkneſs, and a fair Opportunity to an 
antient Poet to aſſert, that they were the only People under the Heavens to whom the 
Sun refus d the chearful Influence of his radiant Beams: All theſe Circumſtances, I fay, are 
ſufficient Grounds for a credulous Perſon to imagine their gloomy Territories to be no other 
than the infernal Regions: Let us therefore, ſuppoſe, that the Tunguineſe have had this No- 
tion tranſmitted down to them from one Generation to another, though no Body knows 
how); yet ſtill, after all, it will be no more than a Conjecture, which we do not pre- 
ſume to impoſe upon the Reader as an inconteſtable Truth. To the South, they aſſign 
ſcarlet, to the Eaſt green, to the Veſt white, and yellow to the Center of the Earth. 
Father Ji ſanier tells us, that they ſubdivide the Earth into ten Parts, and to each Part 
make a profound and reverential Bow. Nor is this all; for we are told their idolatrous 
Worſhip extends to an infinite Number of other Things both animate and inanimate, 
good and bad, lucky and unlucky. The Egyptians, in ſhott, were never guilty of more 
egregious Abſurdities ; and altho', as an antientꝰ Satyriſt merrily obſerves, their Gods 
were fo numerous, that they ſprang up frequently before their Eyes, in their Fields, and 
in their Gardens, yet eyen they muſt veil to, and acknowledge the Tunguineſe to be more 
ſuperſtitious and extravagant in their Adorations than themſelves. © But are we well aſ⸗ 
ſured of the Truth and Nature of theſe Allegations ? Shall we not find here couched the 


2 The Antients have placed the Aſiatic Cimmeriens ſomewhere near the Palus Meotides, and the Cimmerien Boſphirus FR 
and another Nation of the ſame Denomination, between Iberia and Colchis; but as the Antients were incurious, and 
unskilfal Geographers, they were contented with the ſettling them there, without making any farther Progreſs to- 


| wards the Pole, where it would have been much more natural to have planted them. All the Accounts which we 


have of thoſe People who reſide towards the Pole, are very conformable to thoſe of the {ſatickCintmertens, 


Dodtine | 


>: when they beg for Relief, never accepting of any Thing but what is abſolutely | 
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Dodrine of the Genii, of whom we ha ſo often made mention, or of that univerſal. 
Spirit which influences and affects the whole Creation? But be that as it will, we are aſ- 


ſured, that at Tunguin even the Vices are the Objects of the People's Adoration ; and if 
ſo, we may reaſonably aſſent to their Worſhip of Plants, and the moſt contemptible In- 


ſects. The * wooden Log which the Waves of the Sea had caſt upon their Shore, and 
which became the Obje& of the Adoration of ſome of their Fiſhermen, who ima- 


+ gined, that this new Deity had been propitious to their Labours, is ſomething very ex- 


traordinary, and may juſtly be deem'd an Original in its Kind. Theſe eaſy, credulous 


People divulg d their happy Adventure, and fo zealouſly atteſted the Miracle, that twas 


univerſally believed. The Billet was inſtantly deified. They erected Statues and 


Temples to its Honour; in ſhort, neither Sacrifices, Preſents, nor any other Teſtimonies 
of their Gratitude and Devotion were wanting on this Occaſion. They traced its Ge- 


nealogy, .and found this divine Log at laſt to be the Emperor' of China's Daughter. 
This indulgent Princeſs had thrown herfelf, it ſeems, into the Sea, in order to favour Tun- 


uin with her Royal Benedictions; and to accompliſhher Intentions without the leaſt Danger 


of a Diſcovery, ſhe very cautiouſly metamorphoſed herſelf into this 1 inanimate Billet. 


Ax Idol, which they call Daolz, is the Guardian God of Travellers ; another this 
titular Deity both of their Villages and Boroughs za third preſides over thoſe who make 
it their Employment to cut down © Calamba in the Foreſts. Their Superſtition, how- 
ever, is no Manner of check to their moſt bitter Reſentments. When they have nei- 
ther Power, nor Opportunity to gratify their Revenge any other Way, they write down 


upon a Piece of Paper the moſt dreadful Imprecations that the moſt implacable Malice 


can poſſibly deviſe, and lay them, with all the Solemnity imaginable, upon one of their 
Altars. After this they burn the Contents, and at the ſame Time implore their God to 
conſume their Enemies after the ſame Manner, and reduce them inſtantly to Duſt and 
Aſhes. There was ſome Thing very much like this in the Magick of the Antients. 


; „ we have to offer wih reſpect to their Worſhip of the Dead, ſhall be intro- 
duced hereafter under the Article of their Funeral eee 


Their PR1ESTS, MAGICIANS, and other SUPER- 


STITIONS, c. 


HE * Tunquineſe | have as many Pagods or Temples as they have Country Towns. 
Each Temple has at leaſt two Bonzes, or Prieſts ; and ſome of them have thirty 


or — 8 Father T:ſanier had explained himſelf much better, had he informed us, that 
there was a Convent of Monks adjacent to each Pagod of any conſiderable Note, who 


depend on one Superior or Principal only, as thoſe of Siam and other Parts of India, 
and even in ſome Parts of Europe itſelf. Could ſuch as live by the Devotion of the 


People, refide any where more commodiouſly than in thoſe facred Places, which revive 
without Ceſſation the Fervency thereof, and are the Tabernacles of the Gods themſelves, 
where they are well aſſured of the divine Patronage and Protection? The Bonzes, in Order 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Laity, wear a kind of Chaplet about their Necks, 


conſiſting of a hundred Beads, like thoſe of Lacs, and have at the End of their Staff a 
little wooden Bird. They live upon the Alms of the People, and are very * humble and 


* Father Tiſſanier, ubi ſup. 
b Father Marini's Deſcription of Tunquin. 


Father 7iſaxier's Deſcription of Tunquiy. 
; M * Tavernier, wbi ſup. - 
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neceſſary.” We are form, chat notwithſtanding their. Povetty, they are very cbari- 


tably diſpoſed themſelves, and that they maintain ſeveral Widows and REN out, of - 
their own = yg 


. * . , . ww 
* 


„ 
* 
nA} * 


THEIR + pelachicd Feſtivals are the firſt ind fifteenth of day Moos not to men 


tion the particular Entertainments which theſe Idolaters make for the Souls of the Dead. 
In the * ſixth Moon the Peaſants celebrate the Feſtival of their Idol Tham-no, to whom. 
they aſcribe not only the Invention of Tillage, but the Preſervation of their Corn. 


The Bonzes aſſemble the People together to their Devotion, by the ringing of . 
| 3 Bells, * often a wy the Sound nd Pn hots and Comets. 


r 


La 


. 


T HESE Monks; by their Conflituricn, are allow! d indeed to marry ; z' | but what they 


do, though they don't reſign their eccleſiaſtical Function, they muſt bid adieu to the 
Convent for ever after. Thoſe who have been reform'd by a gertain Chineſe, are oblig d 
to pray twice a Day. Both the one and the other perfume and illuminate their Idols, 


out of the fame Principle which induces Perſons of different Perſuaſions to ſhew the like 


Reverence to the reſpective Deity whom they adore. Another Duty, though not a religious 
one, incumbent on theſe Bonzes, is to repair their Bridges, and to take care that there 
are convenient Houſes on the Road for the Accommodation of Travellers. 


Wr muſt not omit the Pilgrimages of the Tungquineſe, which they likewiſe think their 
bounden Duty to perform ; ; and when they viſit * 1 __ are very liberal to the Poor. 
Tux ſhewa peculiar Regard to the Art of 8 'Nacking i 18 Feng no Af. 
fair of any Importance is undertaken, withoutithe Approbation of one of their Magi- 
cians, whoſe Looks and Geſtures are artfully hmpos d, in order to ſecure the Reſpect 
and Attention of thoſe who conſult him. In ſhort, a demure Countenance, an Air of 
Courteſy and Complaiſance, ſome few artful and broken Queſtions propos d to the 
Party concern'd, who innocently and weakly diſcovers himſelf the Secrets the other is 
ſoon after very ſolemnly to reveal, is the Sum total of this pretended Art. Before he 
attempts to reſolve any of their important Queries, he opens, in a very formal Man- 
ner, a Book, which he keeps for that Purpoſe, full of Circles, Characters, and whim- 
ſical Figures, as if he intended to find a Solution there, demands the Age of him or 


her who conſults him, and then caſts the fatal Lots. Theſe Lots conſiſt of two 
or three little Pieces of Braſs, whereon are infcrib'd ſome myſtic Characters on one 


Side only. They toſs them up in the Air, and if the Characters ſubſide, tis deem'd 
a bad Omen; and on the contrary, when they turn up, they. denote ſome Degree of 
Succeſs ; but if the two Pieces fall the Reverſe of each other, /tis look'd upon as an In- 
dication of Something very ſucceſsful. Though this Cuſtom appears ſo ridiculous, 
that a European would be almoſt aſham'd to amuſe an Infant after this idle Manner, 
yet our Feſuit aſſures us, that the King and all the Court practiſe it, in the Purſuit of, 
Affairs of the laſt Importance. This is called the Deciſion of mome ntous Matters 
v the Caſt of the hk like Judge Bridois's wiſe en e in Kabelais. 


Tn ERE are Witches libewis 4 in this Colas who. are clan to have an intimate | 
Correſpondence with the Devil, and to have a perfect Knowledge of the State of Souls 
in another World. Theſe Witches conjure Souls up by the Sound of a Drum; and either 
by a counterfeit Voice, or ſome other Stratagem, would infinuate, that the Soul, fo 
raiſed, ſpeaks or anſwers by their own Mouths. Our Miſſionary adds, that theſe Witches 
devote their own Children to the Devil, and that he himſelf ſaw one of their Daugh- 


Father Marini's s Deſcription of Tunquin. 
* 7 avernier, aw E 
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ters in . violent Agitations, although baptized, and by NE Rs a Chrif- 
tian. 


Tux Phyſicians of Tunguin are all Magicians. Vence they aſcribe their Patient's 
Malady to the Influence of the firſt Demon that comes in their Thoughts; as for Ex- 
ample, the Demon that refides in the Waters, or the Ghoſt of a dead Man, &c. They 
attempt to appeaſe the Anger of this Demon by Sacrifices ; but if they don't ſucceed, 
they uſe Compulſion. The Friends of the fick Man furround the Houſe, and take 
up Arms to drive the Devil out of his Quarters. One would think that it was almoſt 
impoſlible ſuch an Idea could ever be entertain'd by any reaſonable Creature. But they have 
yet / another Conceit, no leſs whimſical and extravagant than this, and that is, to con- 
fine the evil Spirit cloſe, within a Bottle full of Water. When the Magician has de- 
monſtrated by his Books, or by ſome other artful Stratagem, that the Diſtemper is oc-. 
cafioned by the Spirit of ſome * deceaſed Relation, he uſes his utmoſt Endeavours to 
decoy and allure it to him; and when he has once charm'd it within his Reach, he 
bottles it till his Patient is perfectly recovered. When the Malady is remov'd, he 

breaks the Bottle, and ſuffers his little miſchievous Priſoner to rove again at Pleaſure. 


* Tux Tunguineſe offer up a kind of Sacrifice in their Croſs-Ways; for all ſuch as 
return home from their Travels fick, or indiſpos'd. They carry the upper Garment of 
| the Patient to a Croſt-Way, and hang it upon a long Pole; then they make an Ob- 
lation to the Place, or rather to the tutelar Genius that preſides over it, of 
ſeven little Pills or Balls compos'd of Rice, which the Patient muſt afterwards ſwallow 
down as a ſovereign Reſtorative. This Cuſtom of taking ſeven Pills is grounded on 
the ſame Number of vital Spirits aſcrib d to the human Species, As to their Croſs- 
Ways, the Tunquineſe are not the only Perſons who have ſuppoſed that certain Genii 
preſide over them; the Antients maintain'd the very ſame Notion. The Gods, who 
were the Guardians of theſe Croſs-Ways, were the Protectors likewiſe of all Travellers. 
But not to dwell any longer on theſe childiſh, as well as ſuperſtitious Cuſtoms, we ſhall 
r ven to treat of their more natural and . Manner of practiſing Phyſick. 


ij 


Tux Phyſicians of T; unguin, according to one of our Travellers, frequently con- 


quer ſuch Diſtempers, as in Europe would be deem'd incurable; and he moreover adds, 


« That when any poor injur d Wife makes her dole ful Complaints that her Husband 
cc is an eternal Sot, they furniſh her with an infallible Antidote againſt that odious and 
t abominable Vice, and make him deteſt Intemperance, and the Thoughts of all ſtrong 
1 © Liquors for ever after.” Some People are of Opinion, that the Jeus (who formerly 

ſettled in that Kingdom) firſt inſtructed them in the Principles of Phyſick. Theſe 
© Phyſicians very ſeldom ask their Patients any Queſtions relating to their Caſe ; but, like 
the Chineſe Doctors, feel their Pulſe in three different Parts of their Hand, which, ac- 
cording to their Notion, anſwer to ſome one internal Part of the Body; and this Ce- 
remony is perform'd with great Gravity, and a profound Silence. As this Practice, 
however, and their Recipes are Matters purely phyſical, we ſhall not enlarge upon them, 
but obſerve only in general, that they are extremely cautious of Phlebotomy, falutary 
Herbs and REY the principal Means they truſt to for the Recovery of their Patients, 


| JJ—ꝛ——2—— ðͤ ß boa bath en chr 
to none but 4heir-own Family; for which Reaſon, every one endeayours to ingratiate himſelf with the Souls of his 
own Relations, without the leaſt Regard to any others. In theſe Countries tis requiſite to behave in a very cau- 
- "Hious Manner, and ſhew Reſpect to the Living and the Dead too. As for our Parts, we think tis very well if 
-we can carry ourſelves with Complaiſance towards the former; „ if not out of Sincerity and 
Friendſhip, at leaft with Regard to Decency and good Manners, 

CT IO Bags os 


„ | 2 8 Sometimes 
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Sometimes if che Patient has the Purple or Spotted Fever, they make os of Fire in 
adminiſtring the Cure. Firſt they take the Pith of a Buliuſh, and dip it in Oil; then 
they light it, and apply the Flame to every malignant Spot they can find, and by that 
Means effectually remove the Infection. This Operation is always perform d at Night; 
for the Spots would not be fo eaſily diſcern d by Day-Light. A ſtrit Regimen, and an 
Abſtinence from ſome particular Meats, are conſtantly preſcrib'd at the fame Time. 
The Patient is allow'd nothing but Rice and ſalt Fiſh. This one would imagine a very 
whimſical Remedy, and what would as little agree with our Conſtitutions as falt Her- 
rings, which the Dutch allow their Patients under the moſt malignant Diſtempers. 
However, we ought not to cenſure Cuſtoms of the like Nature too ſoon, and without 
ſufficient Grounds. When any one has the Misfortune to be bit by a Serpent, they 
make uſe of a little Stone, taken out of the Head of one of thoſe Reptiles, which has an at- 
tractive Virtue, and never drops from the Wound till it has ſuck d out all the Conta- 
gion, If afterwards they ſteep it in a little Milk, it ſoon diſcharges itſelf of all = 
Venom, and then recovers on ame ſalutary Influence it had before. 

Wr ſhall now reſume our Diſcourſe with Reſpect to their Skill in Magick 8 Thoſe 
among the Tunquin:ſe, who are Men of Literature, take upon them to foretel future 
Events by Virtue of ab Looking-Glaſs, and make their Clients believe they can infalli- 
bly determine whether any Undertaking will meet with the defired Succeſs. They 
preſent their Dead with a certain Quantity of Brandy, and ſprinkle it upon their Aſhes, 
in order to ingratiate themſelves in their Favour. Every New-Yeat's-Day they draw up- 
on the Threſhold of their Doors ſeveral Figures, but more particularly, Triangles, in 
order, as they pretend, to deter all evil Spirits from coming near them. We ſhall not 
amuſe our Readers with their idle Obſervations on a Pullet's Foot, a Perſon's ſneezing, 
or their meeting a Man by Accident that is any Ways deform'd, when 5 are TIP 
abroad, or a Woman, who is likewiſe accounted a you ill Ons. 


Tu ty have the very ſame Notion of Eclipſes as the Siameſe, and all the reſt of the 
Eaft-Indians. The King orders the Bells to ring, the Drums to beat, and every Body 
to be under Arms, to aid and aſſiſt the Planer that f is under that NMixfortune. | 


Every Year, about hs firſt Quarter of the ſecond Moon, they gather cheir Areca 
with Abundance of Formaliry*. One of theſe Nuts is poiſon'd, and given to ſome 
Child to eat, in order that by the Death of fo i innocent a Victim, the Year 8 prove 
propitious to their Wiſhes. | | 


The Drv1s10N of rbeir Tims; their Nurriar 
RITxs, and FUNERAL SOLEMN 1TIES: 


HE twelve "Re of the Day, and the twelve of the Night (for both are al- 
ways equal there) bear each of chem the Denomination of ſome living Creature. 

Their Moons, or Lunar Months, nay* theirYears, are diſtinguiſhed after the fame Manner; 
and in order to preſerve this ſtated Rule, their Cycle is a Revolution only of twelve 
Years. Parents never give their Children the Name * of the Day, Oy 


* Tavernier, ubi ſap. | 2 5 
d The Art of Divination by Virtur of a Lookin 58 There is a 


rious Remark on this Topick in Nawde's Apology br Prion of Dill charg d with 10 * ere "of 
the Black Art ; Page 423. of his 4b. Edt. £718. 
c Mary and Tavernier, ubi TO” | 
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or Year of their Nativity, leſt that dior, &c. or the Name of the Aae it bears, 
ſhould be fatal to them. Shall we be bold, to put fo favourable a Conſtruction on their 
Practices, as to allow that they have ſuch a lively Idea of the Calamities of this Life, 
that they rank the * Day of their Birth, like Fob of old, amongſt the Number of their 
Misfortunes, or that they as little regard it, as * Solomon in his Book of Eccleſiaſtes ? 
We have already obſerved, that Life, or in plainer Terms without Equivocation, the 
Poſſeſſion which the Soul takes of the Body, is, according to the Doctrine of Tranſmi- 
gration, a Pain inflicted upon the Soul: The Body therefore is a Priſon. But notwith- 

ſtanding all theſe refin'd Ideas, the People of the Eaſt are as ſolicitous about the Wel- 
fare and Preſervation of this Priſon, as thoſe of the Weſt: They act therefore incon- 
ſiſtent with the eſtabliſſ d Tenets of their own Religion. We beg leave to make this 
curſory Obſervation, that the Romans likewiſe accounted the Day of their Nativity, as 
the Entrance into a Sea of Troubles; and that if the Catechiſm of the Chriſtians in- 
forms them that Man's chief End is to ſerve and glorify God, they may alſo learn 
from thence, that this Life, for ever expos'd as it is to a Viciſſitude of Sorrows, is the 
only Path or Way which leads to everlaſting Life. No one can be inſenſible but there is 
ſome Harmony among theſe Ideas of different Nations. After this ſhort Digreſſion, let 
us reſume our former Topick, and reflect a little on that exceſſive Weakneſs, which, as 
Travellers tell us, is ſo conſpicuous in the Superſtition of the Tunguineſe. The very 
Hour, Day, Month, and Vear of their Nativity are all accurſed; and at ſuch parti- 
cular Times they never engage in any Affairs of the leaſt Importance; the King ne- 
ver gives Audience; nay, never ſtirs out of his Palace 1 in that unlucky Hour. 


ALL this, notwithſtanding, is no Check to their keeping Birth-Days with all the 
Solemnity, Grandeur, and Pomp imaginable. The King and his Courtiers on that Oc- 
caſion make magnificent Entertainments, accompanied with Fire-Works, and all other 
Demonſtrations of publick Joy. This Anniverſary | is further diſtinguiſh'd by Alms- 
Deeds, and other liberal Benefactions; tis then, in ſhort, that his Majeſty receives 2 
new w Life; the Ceremony whereof is perform'd 1 in the Manner following: | 


r Seven Days before the Feſtival, all the chief Muſicians of the Kingdom repair in 
a Body to the King's Palace, and form a Choir of vocal and inſtrumental Muſick, 
which continues till the Feſtival commences. The principal Bonzes alſo attend at this 
Ceremony, and one of them opens it. This Bonze firſt pronounces ſeveral Prayers, and 
then conjures the King s Soul, in the Words following, to inform his Body : Let the three 
Souls of our Monarch, ſays he with an audible Voice, aſſemble together, and make one 
Soul to animate his Body. After theſe Words they caſt the Lot, with two Pieces of 
Braſs. When the King's. Soul is arrived, the Bonze faſtens to the End of a Stick a 
little Bunch of Twigs, for the three Souls to perch upon, At the fame Time they in- 
Form his Majeſty, that in a very ſhort Time he muſt go to receive his Soul, and that 
tis Time to prepare its Lodging. The King thereupon pulls off the Cloaths in which 
he is then dreſs d, puts on every Thing new, and ſeats himſelf upon a magnificent 
Throne. Two thouſand Soldiers, fourteen Elephants, and as many Horſes, are imme- 
diately diſpatch'd to meet the Soul. This numerous Retinue conducts it to the Throne, 
where his Majeſty receives it as one aroſe from the Dead. The Prime Miniſters and 


all the Court pay him their Compliments upon his joyful een. This Feſtival 
s celebrated with Muſick for ſeven Days ſucceſſively, | | 


® Job, Chap: iii. 
» b"The Day of Death is better than the Day of one's Birth, Eccleſ. Chaps vil 


Father 7iſſanier in his Account of Tunquin. Father Marini in his Account of mere, p. 237. of the Parit 
Edt. gives us a quite different Idea of this Ceremony. | 
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# * Ox Neu Tas Eve every one erects a long Pole before his Door, and ties a Baſ- 
ket to the Top“ of it, embelliſh'd all round with painted and gilt Paper. The Tur- 
quingſe imagine, that thete is an innate Virtue in this Paper which chaces away all wil 
Spirits ; and that without this Prefervative, they ſhould be unhappy all the Woeceeding 
Year. Their Cuſtom of being reconcil'd to their Enemies at che Concluſion of Us 


Year, is much more © rational and praiſe-worthy. 


Txzy- never marry without the Permiſſion of their Parents and if wy are Aral, 
they muſt conſult their neareſt Relations, and procure the Licence of the Judge, ot 
Governor of the Place where they reſide. They marry as many Wives as they think 
convenient, or at leaſt as many as their reſpective Circumſtances will well admit of. 
The King has a hundred ; and as he is richer than any of his Subjects, it ſtands with Rea- 
fon he ſhould be beſt ſupplied. The Bua, they fay, has forty. Our Accounts, with 


Reſpect to their Matriage-Ceremonies, are very imperfect * The Italian Miſſionary 


fays, that on the Wedding Night the Relations of the Bride conduct her with Singing 
and Dancing to the Bridegroom's Houſe ; and no ſooner is ſhe arrived, but "ſhe goes 
directly into the Kitchen to falute the Hearth. After that the proſtrates herſelf on the 
Ground, to denote that Submiſſion which is due to her Husband. There is no Mar- 


_ riage, however, without ſome publick Entertainment, which laſts for the Generality 


about nine Days; and the Husband that concludes it in three, muſt be in very indiffe- 
rent Circumſtances. After the Marriage is conſummated, the Bridegroom calls his 
Bride Sfer, and ſhe ſalutes him by the endearing Name of Brother, which amounts to 
much the ſame as my Foy, my Dear, ny Life, &c. Expreſſions ſo frequently made uſe 
of amongſt us in the married State, that People ſpeak them without any Warmth or 
Affection; nay, ſometimes without the leaſt Attention to their Meaning. The Law 

permits a Man to put away his Wife; but the Woman has not the fame Privilege. If 
ſhe ever procures a Divorce, tis with the utmoſt Difficulty. The Laws againſt Adul- 
tery are very ſevere. If the Women treſpaſs, they are expos d immediately to Ele- 
phants ; but what Puniſhments are inflicted on ſuch Husbands as are found guilty, we 
cannot determine, our Authors being all ſilent as to that Particular. 


* Tx HE Coremany of a Divotce is well worth the Reader 8 Obſervation When a © 


Man is inclin'd to put away his Wife, he takes the Sticks which he and his Wife 
make uſe of as Forks at their Meals, and breaks them both in twain; each of them 


takes one Moiety or half Part, and wraps it very carefully up in a Piece of Silk 
Stuff. After which, the Man is obliged, to return his Wife all the Portion which 
ſhe brought him; and to take care of all the Children they have * * their Co- 


: habitation, 


Tux Women aſter their lying in, always g0 to pay their Devotions to the God, or 


Genius, who prefides over the Hearth, and remain there, if we may credit our * Tra- 


lian Monk, for forty Days together, im mploring his Favour and Protection. 


1 this Place, we ſhall treat of the Adoration which they pay to departed 


Souls. A Jefuit Miſſionary, tells us, „that the moſt learned amongſt the Tunguinęſe 


te adore the Souls of thoſe who formerly dy'd with Hunger; that at the Beginning 


of the New Moon, they beg Rice, by way of Charity, and after having dreſt it, 


e make an Oblation of it to thoſe Souls, to ingratiate themſelves in their Frogs, 55 
and procure by their Means a clear and — Judgment. They imagine, and. 


2 Father Marint's Account of Tunquin. 
> Father Marini's Account of Tunguin. 
© Tavernier's Account of Tunquin. 

* Father Marini, ubi ſup. 

Father Tiſſanier's Account of Tunquiy. 
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| that not without very good Grounds, that ſuch as indulge their Apperites, are for 
the moſt Part incapable of Improvement, and dull of Apprehenfion ; .and on the con- 
trary, that ſuch as are abſtemious, have their Thoughts free, lively and active. From 
this rational Foundation, (altho' it admits of ſome Exceptions, becauſe we find ſeveral 
Inſtances of Men that cat to Exceſs, who are great Wits, and profound Scholars) the 
Tunguingſe conclude, that ſuch as die with Hunger, preſide over thoſe who are deſtined 
to Learning, altho' there is no more Analogy between them, than between 


St. Bartholomew and the Tanners, who make Choice of him for their Patron, for x no 
other Reaſon, but becauſe he was * flay'd alive. 


ALL the Souls of ſuch as have departed this Life, are honour'd, fred: and treated 
with the utmoſt Reverence and Reſpect. We have already hinted, that every one 


has a particular Regard for thoſe of his own F amily ; becauſe they frequently rule 
with a tyrannic Sway over all their Relations. They make therefore the Funerals for 
their Dead as pompous and magnificent as poſſibly they can; covering their Tables 
with Rice, Meats and Fruits, that they may take their Choice, and indulge them- 
| ſelves at Pleaſure. Sometimes they fer before them no leſs than forty Joints of 
Butcher's Meat, for their more agreeable Entertainment. When we come to treat of 
the Chineſe, we ſhall give a more ample and accurate Account of all theſe Cuſtoms ; 
it being ſufficient here to give a tranſient Idea of them. The Preparations before 
mentioned are deem'd inſufficient of themſelves ; they imagine, that the Deceas'd will 
want Brovifions of a more ſolid and ſubſtantial Nature, and therefore they ſupply their 
Tombs with Gold, Silver and the fineſt Silks. At their Interments, like the reſt of 


their Neighbours, they make uſe of Papers gayly painted, and cut in divers Forms, 
which 7 avernier calls Fire- works. 


ThE Italian Miſſionary, whom we have ſo often quoted, ſays, that when any 
Friend is dead, and his Body is no where to be found, they write his Name on a 
Piece of Board, and perform the fame Funeral Solemnities to that Repreſentation of 
him, as if it was his real Corpſe. When Parents are at a Loſs to know where their 
Children died, they conſult their Sorcerers, who endeavour to raiſe the Soul of the 
Party enquired after, by the Help of certain magical Looking-Glaſſes, and by Beat of 
Drum, in order to inform them of its Situation. If the Soul refuſes to appear at this 


ſolemn Summons, they make a Statue of Plaiſter, and an all the Solemnities uſed 
at a real Funeral. 


Tuazix Mourning Cloaths are always whicc, but their 4 true deep Mourning 
conſiſts in their voluntary Mortifications, and a Neglect of all ſenſual Enjoyments. 
One viſible Mark of their Mourning is, their wearing no Silk Cloaths. A Father or 
Mother only mourn ſeven and twenty Months ; but Sons or Daughters muſt pay that out- 
ward Reſpect to their Parents once a Year, as long as they live: Widows wear Mourning for 
their Husbands three Years, but a Man mourns for his Wife no longer than he thinks conve- 
nient. Brothers and Siſters mourn for one another the Space of one entire Year. Moreover, 
Women and Children are oblig'd to wear Mourning three Years ſucceflively for a Bua; the 
Prime Miniſters one Year for him; the Mandarins three or four Months, and the Po- 
pulace in general ſeven and twenty Days. We ſhall inform our Readers more fully in 
another Place, that they call him Bua who has the Title only, and not the Authority 
or Office of the real King, both the one and the other being wholly veſted in the Chua. 
During the firſt Year of their Mourning, they commemorate the Dead on the firſt, third, 
ſeventh, fiftieth, one hundredth, and the laſt Day of the ſame Year. 


5 See Diſſert. on the Religious Ceremonies of the Roman Catholicks, Parr | lit, "np 14 806. 3. 
Father Marini s Account of Tunguin. 
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TAVERNIER ſays, that at the Beginning of every Year they celebrate a Aiken Feſ- 
tival in honour to ſuch deceaſed Perſons as have ſignaliz d themſelves by their heroic | 


Atchievements in their Country's Service. Antiquity abounds with Examples of the 


like Anniverſaries. The Tunquineſe in theſe Feſtivals commemorate likewiſe ſuch as 
have raiſed Rebellions, and fomented Diviſions in the State; but with this View, if we 


may judge by the Sequel, that the People may brand them with all the Marks of Igno- 
miny and Contempt. For their deceaſed Worthies, they erect Altars for their Sacrifices, 
and other Trophies in the open Fields; if Altars upon which thoſe Perſons > Names are 
wrote, and their Effigies placed, may with Propriety be term'd Trophies. Forty thou- 
ſand Soldiers attend the Celebration of this Feſtival: The King honours it with his Pre- 
ſence, and is accompanied by a numerous Train of Courtiers. After they have finiſh'd 
their Sacrifices, burnt large Quantities of Incenſe, and read ſome certain Prayers adapt- 


ed to the Solemnity of the Day, his * Majeſty and the Mandarins make four profound 


| Bows to the Monuments erected in honour of the Heroes and Patriots who have ſerved 
their Country, but ſhoot five Arrows with Diſdain at the Tombs of thoſe who have 
been any ways ſeditious and diſloyal. After this Ceremony i is over, follows a general 
Diſcharge of the Artillery, with which they diſmiſs the Souls to their reſpective Habi- 
tations. In the next Place they. burn all the Altars, the Monuments and painted Papers, 
The Feſtival concludes with moſt hideous Outeries and doleful Lamentations. : 


TIs not on this Feſtival only that the 7 unquineſe commemorate their deceaſed Friends 
and en ear they likewiſe pay them a Part of that Religious Worſhip, which is ap- 
propriated to other Solemnities. The firſt and fifteenth Days of every Moon are Feſtivals, 
on which they pay their Devotion to the Gods. The Bonzes and the People are more fer- 
vent and zealous than uſual at thoſe Times; they multiply their Prayers and repeat them 
again and. again, and count their whole String of Beads at leaſt fix Times over. And 
during this fame Tranſport of Devotion, each one recollects his own deceaſed Friends, 


takes care to viſit their Tombs, and carries * him * he thinks moſt e for 


cheir Entertainment. 


Bur nothing can come up to the pompous lied of their deceaſed King: They 
firſt embalm him, and then expoſe him upon a Bed of State to Publick View for no leſs 


than ſixty five Days together. During all which Time he is attended and ferv'd with 


as much Grandeur and Formality as if he was actually alive, and one Moiety 'of all 
that is convey'd away from the Table of this Shadow of a King, is given to the Prieſts, 
the other to the Poor. The common People, as well as the Court, appear in Mourn- 
ing. The Mandarins, both Military and Civil, are obliged to keep in Mourning for 
three Years together; the King's Houſhold nine Months; the Nobility fix ; and the Popu- 
. lace three. No publick Diverſions are allow'd of during this Mourning, except ſuch as are 

cuſtomary upon the new King's Acceſſion to the Crown, who goes intoMourning himſelf 


for his Predeceſſor. The Diſhes that are ſervd up at his Table are all varniſh'd with 0 
black: He cuts off his Hair, and covers his Head with a Straw Cap. The Mandarins 


of State, and the Princes of the Royal Family do the ſame. Three Bells are continually 
tolling at the Palace from the Moment of the Monarch's Death, till his Body is put into 


a Galley, which is to convey it to the Place appointed for the Interment of all their 


Kings, The third Day after his Majeſty's Deceaſe the Mandarins go to Court to pay the 


cuſtomary Compliments on ſuch an Occaſion, and on the tenth Day, all Perſons with- 
| out Diſtinction are permitted to ſee their dead Monarch lie in State. Tis the proper 


Buſineſs of a certain Officer, whom Tavernier calls Conſtable, to get all Things ready for, 


and to regulate the Funeral Solemnities. Wherever the Funeral paſſes, the Ground is | 
covered with a coarſe Purple Cloth, which Colour is peculiarly appropriated to the Ser- 


Account of 9; | 
d Father Tiſſanier, in his Account of Tunquin. _ 
© Idem, wbi ſup. 
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| vice of their Kings. The Proceſfion continues for fixteen Days, At every Quatter of a 


League they make a Halt, where there are ſmall Huts erected on purpoſe to ſupply 00 
Attendants with Water to quench cheir Thirſt, and with Fire to light their Pipes. 


W mal wanſeribe from Leterme; the Deſcription of this: Proefiion; bicunts it has 
4 Reference to the Plate hereunto annex d, Two Gentlemen of the King's Cham- 

ber march in the Front, who, as they move along, proclaim the King's Name. Each 
of them carry a kind of Mace, the Hend whereof is full of Fire-works. Twelve 
* Officers of che King's s Gallies dravy the Maufoleum, inſcribed with the Prince's Name; 
« after them comes the Grand Maſter of the Horſe, attended by rwo Pages. In the 
« next Place twelve Sumpter-Horfes, richly capariſon d, &c. and led by Grooms march- 
ing two and two. Aſter them come twelve Elephants. The firſt four are mounted 
« by Standard-Bearers; the next four bear Caſtles on their Backs full of Soldiers, 
& arm'd with Muskets and Lances ; and the remaining four carry Cages, or ſornething of 
« the like Nature. Two of theſe Cages are glaz d both before 8920 on tach Side, and the 
* Other two ate made of Lattice work. Theſe are the twelve Elephants which were re- 
cc ſerv d for the King s peculiar Service when he went to the Wars. The Car, or Cha- 
« riot which carries the Maufoleum in which the King's Oorpfe is depoſited, advances next. 
“This Chariot is drawn by twelve Stags,” each of which is led by a Captain of the Life 
« Guard. The new King, his Brothers, and the Princes of the Blood follow the Car 
in long white Robes, having their Heads cover d with Scraw-Bonnets. We have be- 
<« fore inform'd our Readers, that the Tunquineſe wear White for Mourning. Theſe 
<« Princes, and the Princeſſes who follow them, are attended by the King's Muſicians. 
4 Each Princeſs is, moreover, attended by two Ladies of Honour: Theſe : Princeſſes 
c carry the Proviſions which are prepared for the Entertainment of the Deceaſed. The 
«four Governors of the four Principal Provinces of the Kingdom follow the Ladies of 
« Honour; each of them carrying a Staff on his Shoulder, with a Purſe at the End on't, 
« fl d with Gold and the moſt agreeable Perfurnes. In theſe Parſes are contain'd the 
« Preſents which the four Provinces make to the deceaſed Monarch, and are intended to de- 
« fray his neceſſary Expences in the other World. The two Chariots with eight Horſes 
« which follow the Governors are loaded with Ingots of Gold, Bars of Silver, Cloth of 
“ Tiſſue, and the richeſt Silks. The Deceaſed carries away all theſe immenſe Trea- 

< ſures along with him. And laſtly, a numerous Train of Nobility, and Officers of all 

« Denotninations, _—— and others a bring up the Rear of this 

4 | ors Ne Funeral.” ul 


- As n this Procefiion of the Nobility has a as hs comms | 
to 4 Galley in Waiting at the River Side, to receive the King's Body, with ſeveral 
others to attend it. In the firſt of the two which immediately follow the Corpſe, are 
the Peers of the Realm, who are doom d to be buried with their beloved Lord and Maſter: 
And in the other, which is ſhut up with a fort of Lattice work, are the Favourite Court 
Ladies, who are alſo deſtin'd to the ſame hard Fate. The other Gallies are 3 
- for his Equipage, Trexſives, and Proviſions, | 5 


Ai theſe Gallies ate row'd up a River, Which runs 3 deſart and bar- 
ren Lands; and tis in the moſt ſolitary Place they can find, and the moſt difficult of 
Acceſs, that they bury their King and his illuſtrious Victims. The Place of their In- 
terment is made an important Secrer,- and entruſted only to ſix of the principal Eu- 
nuchs of the Court, who e to take a lem Oath that Oy never will di: 


* 


Tarn ER Tifſanier, in 0 Place, gives us a long Deſcription of a ſolemn Service : 
much of the fame Nature for the Soul of a deceaſed Prince, at the Celebration whereof 
ond — was preſent: An n whereof i is as follows; Twas celebrated. i in a 
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' On the RELIGION of the BANIANs. | nf 


and the Fabric for that Purpoſe conſiſted, fays he, of fiveand twenty diſtin Apartments, 
all painted, all prodigious lofty, and cover d with the richeſt Silks. Behind was a mag- 
at Palace erected upon Pillars, exquiſitely wrought, and overlaid with Gold; as al- 
ſo a hundred curious Statues of Mandarins, and Ladies with Drums and Trumpets, and 
a prodigious Number of painted Gallies, and Animals drawn to the Life. There were 
alſo ſo many Booths and Tents fill'd with all Sorts of Proviſions, as well as Living Crea 
tures, that a leſs Quantity would ſubſiſt a very conſiderable City. The Prince who 
then filled the Throne, attended by the Court, went to the painted Houſes before- men- 
tioned, and having made Choice of one in particular for the Reception of his Father's 
Soul, purchaſed it of the Proprietors. But the Formality of the Contract was extreme- 
ly whimſical and particular. The Purchaſer, provided with a large Sum of Brafs Money, 
ſupported himſelf on a Stick, like one whom Sorrow and Concern had rendred very 
feeble and infirm, and having taken a View of each Corner of it, demanded, with a 
heavy Sigh, four ſeveral Times, I the Houſe was to be fold. The Bonzes who were 
within, anſwered in a finging Tone, The Houſe is too beautiful to be fold at a low Price. 
But a Way was ſoon found out to prevail with the Proprietors to part with it. Hig 
Majeſty made ſuch a generous Offer as was irreſiſtible; whereupon he was forthwith 
put in Poſſeſſion of the Tenement, with all the Appurtenances thereunto belonging. The 
Purchaſe thus compleated, he made a ſolemn Sacrifice of painted Papers to his Father's 
Soul; and then went to another Houſe at ſome conſiderable Diſtance, where ſeveral 
Tables were plentifully ſpread with all Manner of Proviſions. From hence it was that the | 
Soul was to remove into its new Habitation. The King made him four very ſubmiſſive 
Bows, and preſs d him with all the Complaiſance imaginable to accept of the Apart- 
ment provided for him. The Bonzes went thither accordingly, and in his Name took 
Poſſeſſion of it in Form. This Soul, which was to ſhift its Quarters, was a magnifi- 
cent Statue, richly dreſs d, and on which was wrote the Name of the deceaſed Monarch. 
This Statue was ſeated on a Throne, and in that pompous Manner conveyed to his Pa- 
lace, wherein it was elevated a prodigious Height. To conclude the Ceremony, one of 
the Bonzes ſet Fire to the Palace, and all the gilt Apartments. So thatin a Moment 
theſe numerous Decorations, tho' ſo very WY and magnificent, were all reduced to 
Duſt and Aſhes, 


Their Knxos, Ge. 


LT Ho O' there are two "Kiags of 7 unquin, yet One of them poſſeſſes no more 
than the Shadow of Regal Authority. It is only a Complement which the King 
de facto makes him on account of his Deſcent, and a Right that might perhaps former- 
ly have exiſted, but at preſent is no more than an empty Title: Even that, however, is 
more eligible than to be deprived of all, and be reduced to live like a Penſioner, on the 
voluntary Contributions of his well-diſpoſed Subjects. Both the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 
Intereſt are fo far concerned, as not to ſuffer him to be fo abject a Dependant. Tho 5 
this Bua, who is the true and rightful Sovereign of Tunguin, ſees himſelf diſpoſſeſs d of 
all his Dominions, yet 'tis ſome Alleviation to his Misfortunes, that he can live at Eaſe in 
his own Country. The Laws have not proſcrib'd him, and he is under no Obligation, 
like the moſt abandon'd Wretch, to fly for Refuge from one City, or one Province to 
another. But the Fate of. great Men is generally ſuch, that there is no Proportion be- 
tween their Misfortunes, or indeed their Misdemeanors, and thoſe of Private People, 
in the Errors that are committed by the former, there are always Reaſons of Stats 
found out for the Vindication of ſome Perſons, and the Condemnarion of others: From 
hence proceed Parties. The ſtrongeſt carry the Day, and ſometimes this lays a Founda- 
tion for endleſs Revolutions. The Bua is confin'd to his Palace, as to a BL Priſon, 
Vor. IV. H h There 
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There he lives without any Court, Retinue, or Trouble; yet once a Year indeed he is 
conducted through all the Streets, with all the Grandeur and Magnificence imaginable, 
Nay, it ſeems as if he were not allowed to renounce his Royalty, although but a meer 


Chimera. The Mandarins pay their Reſpects to him every firſt and fifteenth Day of 


the Moon; and the King de facto mage no Edict whatever till tis firſt figned by his 
OY Partner. 


Al the Court and the Military Officers pay their Compliant to the King on the 
Throne every New-Year's-Day, the fifth Day of the fifth Moon, his Majeſty's Birth- 
Day, and on that Day the Chancery opens, beſides, on other extraordinary Occaſions ; 
as when his Majeſty afſumes ſome new Title, or gains ſome remarkable Conqueſt. At 
all ſach Times, and on the Anniverſary Day of the late King's Death, tis cuſtomary 
for the Princes, the Court, and Foreigners, to make Preſents to the King. His Maje- 
ſty makes Choice of the fifteenth Day of the ſeventh Moon, to beſtow in his Turn his 

Royal Benefactions, and to ſet at Liberty all Priſoners, except thoſe of State: Tis alſo 
in this ſeventh * Moon that they make Bonfires in Honour of the Deceaſed, and for the 
Purification of their Souls. Such as are honoured with having Audience of his Majeſty, 
approach him with their * Bonnets on their Heads, and make him four reverend Bows 
down to the very Ground, raiſing themſelves every Time; the Ladies proſtrate them-- 
ſelves, indeed, but once before him. No one is admitted into Court except he is drefs'd 


in Purple, nor requeſts any Fayour of his Majeſty without a Fee: But if he refuſes the 
one, he rejects the other. 


In the laſt Moon the King makes Choice of an i mpropitious Day, which the Tun- 
quineſe call the Day of Death, to take or renew the Oaths of his Wives, Concubines, 


and Officers, which Ceremony i is performed in the Preſence of ſome Perſons of the 
higheſt Diſtinction, and in a Temple before the Face of their Idols. The laſt Day of 


this laſt Moon, which is the laſt Day of the Year, the King youu out of his Palace, at- 
Nee ee to waſh himſelf in the River. 


| Tus King Gans all Dead Wenne and grants all Pardons! and the Criminal, who 


is the Object of his Royal Indulgence, © muſt appear before him with a Bundle of Herbs 
in his Mouth, to denote, that he has deſerved to be turn'd out to graze, and to be 
treated like a Beaſt, for his ſhamgtul Deportment. | 


Ar the King” 8 8 PR are * Ceremonies of a religious Nature; as the 
Oath of Allegiance taken by the Courtiers; the Viſitation of the Temples, the Sacri- 
fices, the Donations of the new King to their Idols, and the Viſitation of their Hoſpi- 
tals. We are credibly informed, that there is above one hundred thouſand Victims of- 
fer d up to the Gods on ſuch a folemn Occafion; that the new King beſtows more 

more than the Value of a Million of Livres on the Idols in Gold and Silver, in rich Stuffs 
and painted Linnen ; and that he is very liberal to the Poor which belong both to the 


| Temples and the Hoſpitals. At the Beginning of the New Moon he withdraws him- | 
ſelf from Court, and reſides with the Bonzes; but this Retirement laſts no longer than 


the firſt Quarter. The Remainder of the Moon is ſpent in publick Diverſions both by 
Sus and Water, and in magnificent Entertainments. 


Tur Title to Nobility i is attained no other Way than by Arms and Arts; * he who 


eee it by the latter muſt regularly paſs thro three Degrees, reſembling our Batche- 
tors of Arts, Maſters of Arts, and Doffors. The laſt 8 Tavermer aſſures 
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us, is not attained in leſs than ſeventeen Years, The Examination for the two firſt De- 
grees is performed once every three Years, in a ſpacious Place appointed for that Purpoſe, 
to which each Tutor ſummons the Pupils under his immediate Prrection. The Ex- 
amination of the firſt Degree turns upon the Chineſe. Writings; that of the ſecond, 
on ſeveral Queſtions both Hiſtorical and Moral. As for thoſe who are to commente 
Doctors, they are examined but once in fix Years, and then they are obliged to appear 
at Court. They are examined in the Preſence of a great many Doctors, the King, and 
the Bua, upon ſeveral critical and curious Topicks, from among which they pitch upon 
ſuch as they think proper for the Subject of their Diſcourſes, which they are obliged 
to compoſe, and produce in a Day or two at fartheſt. Theſe Diſcourſes are laid be- 
fore the Bua, and examined by the principal Doctors. The Number of Doctors whe 
are admitted after this Examination depends intirely on the King's Pleaſure, who gives 
them ſome vacant Poſt, or prefers them to ſuch Degree of Quality as he thinks oonve- 
nient. Five Days after the Examination, the King cauſes the Names of the new Doctors 
to be hung up at the Palace Gate, and preſents them with a Pa Robe, torty Do- 
meſticks, and a Penſion ſuitable to their a | 


ArTzR this Preferment, each new Doctor returns to his Friends and receives the 
Compliments of all the Town in which he was born. A new Hauſe is prepared for 
his Reception, and he is conducted to it in Triumph. They make him ſeveral valu- 
able Preſents, and entertain him after a very elegant Manner, Happy, thrice happy the 
Men of Literature, who live in a Country where Learning is in ſo great Repute! But 
we are placed at too great a Diſtance to be truely appriſed of every Circumſtance. We 
may imagine, however, without being partial, that Intereſt and Favour prevail there, 
as well as in other Places; and that many a Doctor is advanced to an important Poſt, 
without a too narrow Examination into his Abilities, which are taken upon truſt. Ta- . 
vernier will furniſh the Reader with ſome other Particulars 3 in this 8 if ks is 
here offer'd is * inſufficient or * 


ALL 8 of what Denomination lever, have conſiderable Privileges. 'Thoſe of 
the loweſt Claſs are exempt from half their Taxes, and are under no Obligation to go 
to the Wars, Thoſe of the middle Claſs pay no Taxes of any Kind whatever. But the 
Doctors, who are often advanced to the higheſt Honours, not only enjoy all theſe Pri- 
vileges themſelves, but their Poſterity after them, to the ſeventh Generation. How muſt 
ſuch a laudable Cuſtom animate an ambitious Youth, who ſees that a few Years Ap- 
plication to his Studies will be ſo amply rewarded, as to put him on a Level with the 
Nobility themſelves! England is the only Nation in Europe that embraces theſe Max- 


ims, by giving Encouragement to Men of HO and raiſing them to the vu” 
W and Preferments. : 


ISR ALL 3 this Topick with obſerving to the Raa, that Father 2 | 
and Tavernier agree ſo very exactly in their Deſcriptions, that one of them muſt in- 
 diſputably copy the Accounts of the other, and in all n the Gnwleman e | 


Father Mharier, ubi ſup. 
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The RELIGION of cochixchINA, CibigalV Se 


"HE Religion of Cocbinchina is for the moſt Part the faine with that of 7 unguin. 
The Superſtition of the former is ſo extravagant, that there is nothing, as tis re- 
ported, but what they will worſhip, how mean and deſpicable ſoever it may ſeem to be, 
provided they ſurmiſe that it is informed by the Soul of ſome illuſtrious Perſon. We 
have already made the ſame Remark on the Inhabitants of 7 unguin. The Cochinchi- 

-..neſe * fignalize themſelves chiefly, by the profound Adoration they pay to the Souls of 
ſuch Perſons, as in this Life were ſhining Examples of Virtue and good Manners, Their 
Temples are adorn'd with the Images of thoſe bleſſed Saints. Theſe Images are regu- 
larly rang'd in the Temple, on the right Hand and on the Left ;. the leaſt firſt, che 
apes next, and the largeſt laſt ; ſo that they reſemble. in ſome meaſure the 
Pipes of an Organ. This artful Diſpoſal of them denotes the reſpective Merit and 
Diſtinction of thoſe Souls whom they. repreſent. In the Middle, between theſe two 
Ranks of Images, there is a void Space, which 1s look'd upon as the moſt ſacred and 
awful Part of the Temple. Nothing is viſible. there, but a deep and gloomy Niche, 
e by which, fays the Italian Feſuit, they would intimate, that the God whom they 
«= adore, and on whom all their Pagods are dependent, who was once a Mortal like them- 

& & ſelves, is an inviſible Being. Upon endeavouring, ſays our Traveller, to perſuade 

the Cochincbineſe, that ſince there was but one God, ſuch a Number of Images were 
uſeleſs, and erected to no manner of Purpoſe ; they replied, that what he urged was 
in ſome meaſure true, but at the ſame Time, that he ought to agree with them, that theſe 
Tmages, thus ranged on each Side of the Temple, were not the real Creators either of Hea- 
wen or Earth, but the Repreſentations only of Men diſtinguiſb d for their exemplary Lives, 
and that they honour'd them in the ſame Manner, as we Romans do our Holy Apoſtles, 

Martyrs and Confeſſors ; more or leſs according to their Degrees of Vi iriue In the Sequel 
of their Diſcourſe, they fully inform'd the Miſſionary, that the Idea which they en- 

| tertain'd of God, was that he was, an inviſible Being, and by no Means the 

Obje& of their Senſes, and that there was no Poſſibility of making a Repreſenta- 

tion of him, either in Painting or Sculpture; that the void and gloomy Space between 

the two Ranges of Images, denoted the Incomprehenſibility of the divine Nature; 
and in ſhort, that all the Images on each Side, were only Beete for them at the 

Throne of the Supreme Being. 


| So en a Number of Genii, Vice-Gods, and Interceſſors to the divine Majeſty, re- 
quire external Acts of Reſpect and Veneration, without End. And accordingly 
the Country is full of Pagods, which are immenſly rich ; the laſt indeed is a 
Conſequence of the firſt. For, whoever is ſollicitous to obtain the Favour of 


| Perſons, or Beings of ſuperior Rank, muſt take all the Care imaginable to pay 


the Homage chat is due to them, to behave himſelf with the utmoſt Complaiſance, 
and to make ſuch Preſents as may be acceptable, and in ſome Meaſure equal 

to their Dignity. Devotees in all Religions behave themſelves in this obſequious Man- 
ner, the Proteſtants only excepted, who preſent themſelves with empty Hands before the 
Almighty, and make their Applications to him directly, without paying the leaſt Regard 
to Saints or Angels, their Confidence in this Reſpect being no ways inferior to 
that which is ſo conſpicuous in the general Syſtem of their Politicks. They treat the 


Court of Heaven with as much Familiarity and Contempt, as they do that of an 
Earthly Prince. 


„ Deſcription of Grbiacbine, by Father Berri, printed at Remes in 163 1. T 
2 832 | | HE 
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Tux Cocbinchineſt, we are told, Who live near the Moui ntains, have preſerved a a greater 
Simplicity in their Religion. They have no Temples crouded with Idols, but pay 
their Adorations, and offer up their Sacrifices to Heaven only; and thereunto they add, as 
| Part of their Religious Worſhip, a N Veneration 25 their D | 


14 ' 
Tur Fundamental Articles of tis Religion profeſt at OSA are very conform- 
able to thoſe of the Siameſe. They are ſaid to adore the. Sovereign Lord of Heaven 
and Earth, or rather the Soul of the Univerſe. . Some Miſſionaries. aſſure us, that 


they pay a great Regard to our Ceremonies and Images; but the Heretics, who are 


ever ſpiteful and malicious, will have it, that this Reſpect only proceeds from 
the Affinity which is vilible between the Religion of ne 1 , and the Roman 
Catbolicks. | | 


"IT'D Temple 0 of Oneo in this Kingdom, | is ry clibected among the Pagans, that five | 


or ſix Neighbouring Nations reſort to it in Pilgrimage. Theſe Pagan Devotees receive 


the Deciſions of Oneo, with the ſame Reverence and Submiſſion, as the Catholics do 
thoſe of the * See. wel 7 


Their PRIESTS. 
HERE is an.* Hierarchy among the Onſais, who are he Priefts and Religious 
of the Cochinchineſe, not much unlike to ours: As for Example ; they go diffe- 


| rently dreſt, according to the Difference of their Orders and Dignities; ſome of them 
make a Vow of Poverty, and live only on the Charity of well-diſpoſed Perſons; others, 
ſays our Miffionary, employ their Time in Acts of Tenderneſs and Compaſſion towards 


their Fellow- Creatures, in relieving the Neceſſitous, or healing the Sick, either by Ma- 


gical or Natural Preſcriptions ; but always without Fee or Penſion. Some of them buſy 


themſelves in repairing, and building of Bridges ; ſome go long Pilgrimages, and others 
build Churches. Some take upon them to inſtruct the Illiterate both in Public and 


Private; and others in ſhort, are employed in providing for the Subſiſtence of all living 


Creatures. The Talapoins and Bramins, as we have already obſerved, ſpend their Time 


in the like good Offices. Our Miſſionary imagines, that in the Hierarchy of theſe 
People, he could diſcern a Subordination, like that of our Abbots, Biſhops and Arch- 


biſhops ; nay, they have moreover, gilt Rods, Rods b with Silver, much SAP thoſe. we 
make ue of in our Churches. 


| Taxir Practice of Phyſick is very ſingular. The Medicines they preſcribe to the 
Sick are very agreeable as well as wholfome ; and there is, ſays the Miſſionary, no need 
of adminiſtring them any other Suftenance : And accordingly, their Patients take 
theſe Preſcriptions ſeveral Times in a Day, as ours do Broth. Phlebotomy is not 
near ſo much in Vogue with them, as it with us. They are fo ingenuous, he adds, as 
to ſay to their Patients whom they judge incurable, *Tis paſt our Skill to do you any 
Service. But if they think the Diſtemper may be removed, they boldly tell them, 
We have a Medicine that will effeftually cure you; we doubt not but to reſtore you in a 
ſhort Time to your former State of Health. Whereupon, if the Doctor is not an Onſats 
or Prieſt, they immediately agree upon the Price of the Cure; and ſometimes the Con- 
tract is formally made in writing between the Patient and the Phyſician. If contrary . 


to the Doctors Expectations, his Medicines prove unſucceſsful, he not only loſes his 
Labour, but the Expences of all his Applications. Our Phyſicians run no ſuch Riſques ; | 
whether we live or die under their Hands, their Bills muſt be diſcharged. Not chat | 


2 Purchas, in his Extract relating to Cochinchina; = 125 
d Deſcription of Cochinchina, by Father Borri. | | = 
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we pretend they ſhould be able to inſure our Lives, but it is to be wiſhed, that proper 


Means were taken to check the raſh Proceedings of Empericks and Quack 


Pretenders. 


Their NUPTIAL and FUNERAL CEREMONIES. 


* 1 E Cochinchineſe, as well as their Neighbours, admit of Poligamy, and occaſional 

Divorces. They never marry within the Degrees of Conſanguinity, forbidden 
both by divine and human Laws. The Cuſtoms of thoſe who reſide towards the 
Mountains, are much the ſame with thoſe of the antient eus. If a Man dies, his neareſt 
Relation hall take the Widow to Wife; and in Caſe either the Man or the Woman ſhall 
refuſe this new Alliance, the Party refuſing is obliged to undergo ſo ſevere a Penalty, as 
proves often an inſuperable Burden for ever after, 


Tur Puniſhment for Adultery both in Man and Woman, is to be expos'd to the 
Elephants. The Relation which the Miſſionary further gives us, with Reſpect to the 
Elephant, that is the Executioner of the Law, is, that he performs it Step by Step, with 
as much Order and Regularity as a Man : But 'tis very well known, that Beaſts pro- 
perly train'd up, can do ſuch Things as ſome Men would never be able to at- 


tain to. 


We ſhall now proceed to ſhew you what is moſt remarkable in their Funeral So- 
lemnities. They croud about the Perſon who lies expiring ; and as he is in his laſt 


Moments, with their Sabres and Scymiters, cleave the Air that is around him with all 


their Might, in order to drive away, and terrify the evil Spirits that are forever hover- 
ing about the Soul, to annoy it the firſt Moment of its Separation from the Body. When 


any Perſon of Diſtinction dies, the Onſais, who, as before we told you, are their Prieſts, 
and frequently their Phyſicians, meet and hold a Conſultation on the Cauſe of his 


Death, and when they think they have diſcover'd it, with the utmoſt Gravity condemn it 


to the Flames. The immediate Conſequence of this Condemnation (if we may credit 


our Miſſionary) is very fatal to ſome Relation of the Deceaſed. After a few Ceremo- 

nies and Magical Incantations, the Devil enters the Body of this Perſon, and during the 

Time he is thus poſſeſs d, he reveals every Circumſtance relating to the dead Man's 

Soul, viz. the State it is in, how it is employ'd, and what Tortures it undergoes, &c. 

There is but very little Difference in their other Funeral Solemnities from thoſe of their 

Neighbours. They celebrate ſeveral Feſtivals in honour to the Dead, and invoke their 

Aſſiſtance as they do. Our Miſſionary Jeſuit is of Opinion, that this Practice ſomewhat 

reſembles the Canonization of our Saints. In ſhort, like their Neighbours, they make 
elegant Entertainments for the Souls of the Deceaſed. - 


II is a Remark that naturally ariſes from the Conſideration of theſe Cuſtoms, that 
theſe People are fully perſuaded of the Immortality of the Soul. When our Miſſio- 


naries thus argued to confute their ridiculous Notion, that Souls ſtand in Need of Food: 


Don't you ſee how falſe your Ideas are ? The Souls have no Mauths wherewithal to eat, and 
if they had, would it be poffible that the Diſhes ſhould be no ways diminſh'd ? The Cochin- 
chineſe came off with this artful Reply: There are tuo Things to be confidered in Food, the 
one is the Subſtance, and the other the Accidents of Quantity, Quality, Smell, Tafte, &c. 
The Souls eat the Subſtance, which is immaterial and ſpiritual. *Tis Food proper for their 
Incorporeal Nature: But they leave in the Diſhes, the Accidents, which are the Objects of 
Sight, and obvious to the outward Senſes. So that tbey have no Neceſſity of the Organical 
Parts of a Body in order to eat. If this Anſwer was not invented by Chriſtians, | 
we muſt allow, that it reflects no ſmall Honour and Reputation on the Cochrnchineſe's 
refin'd Way of Reaſoning. | 5 


Ls 
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The Religion of the PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS. 
ß Philhppine Iſlanders, that is to fay, fuch of them as ſtill continue Idolaters, 
* worſhip the Sun, Moon, and Stars. In fore Places they pay divine Adoration 
to the Devil, and frequently factificed to him, to teſtify the grateful Senſe they retain 
of their Obligations to him for the Riches which he vouchſafes to beſtow upon them. 
We have ſomewhere already obſerved, that in the Theological Stile made uſe of by Chriſti- 
ans, of what Denomination ſoever, to worſhip falfe Gods, is to worſhip the Devil: But 
in an Hiſtorical Stile, it is an Expreſſion indeterminate and unconfin d. A Spaniard 
quoted by * Jover, has diſcoyer'd amongſt them ſome Remains of the Idolatry of the 
Greeks and Romans, One of the Phillippine Gods bears the Name of Maglante, and 
Maglante ſignifies, him that hurls the Thunder. They have Gods and Goddeſſes as well 
as the Antients. Among theſe Gods, Batala is much taken Notice of by the © Tagaies: 
Batala ſignifies God the Creator. Among the Biſaies, the Name of this ſupreme Deity 
ſignifies Time. In the main, they aſſure us, that the Worſhip of theſe Heathens, is 
chiefly founded upon Tradition, and that it is preſerv'd by ſome inſtructive Odes or 
Hymns which Parents teach their Children, wherein they enumerate the Heroic Actions 
and Genealogy of their Gods. ae 


f 


In ſome Iflands, or Parts adjacent to the Phillippines, ſcarce any other Religion is 
obſervable, but a * familiar and frequent Converſation with the Devil: Notwith- 
ſtanding this great Familiarity, when the Devil finds himſelf alone with one of 
them, he moſt aſſuredly deſtroys him. Upon which Account, theſe Ifanders are obli- 
ged to be very cautious how they ſee the Devil but in Company. | 


In ſome other Iſles of theſe Southern Seas, no other Manner of Religious Worſhip 
is to be diſcern d, but Hands claſp'd one within another, and Eyes lifted up to Heaven; 
when Mention is made of that Supreme Being, the * Effects of whoſe Almighty Power 
may be juſtly ſaid to be felt by all Mankind, tho' there are too many who ſeem to 
have no Idea or Perception of them. Theſe Iſlanders give him the Name of Ala. 
Some Perſons who have a happy Talent at tracing Things up to their Origin, would readily 

diſcover, that thefe People, tho' at preſent but one Degree above Brutes, were once in- 
debted either to the Fews or the Syrians, not only for their Term * Abba, but their 
Cuſtom too, of abſtaining from all Manner of Swine's-Fleſh. | | 


Bur unfortunately, this Abſtinence, which ſeems at firſt Sight to declare them De- 
ſcendants of the eus, is a meer civil Cuſtom only; for the Religious Worſhip of thoſe 
among them who adore the Sun, principally conſiſts in the Sacrifice of a Hog, with all 
the Ceremony and Devotion that can well be itmagin'd. After an introducto 
Concert of Muſick, which is the Overture of this Solemnity, two old Women 
make their Obedience to the Sun. The Reader is defired to take Notice, 
that the old Women in theſe Places act in a double Capacity, both as Prieſteſſes 
and Magicians. After this firſt Homage paid to the Sun, they put on their pontifical 
Veſtments, bind a Ribband round their Heads in ſuch Form, as that they appear to have 
two Horns before, and hold in their Hands ſomething in Reſemblance of a Girdle 

* Purchai's Extracts of Voyages. 0: 20s : Fs = | 1 

d This Author publiſhed a Hiſtory of all the Religions in the World. He is on quoted for want of better Au- 
thority; for his Performance, not to ſay worſe, is very incorrect. 1 | on 


| © Deſcription of the. Philippine: [land in Tre, grand Cal 
_ 3 Purchas ubi ſup. | 
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Thus 1 chey dance and play upon a kind of rural Pipe, ſay their Prayers, and pro- 
nounce ſome particular Words, lifting up their Eyes to the Sun. During this Act of 
Devotion, the Hog that is to be offer'dup as a Sacrifice to the God, is faſt bound before them, 
and afterwards they all dance round him. Then ſome Wine, or other Liquor 
is brought to one of theſe Prieſteſſes, who pours about the Quantity of a ſmall 
Cup full on the Victim, performing at the ſame Time ſome particular Ceremonies ſuitable 
to the ſolemn Occaſion. After which ſhe gives it its Death's Wound, which compleats the 
Sacrifice, To conclude the Solemnity of this Feſtival, theſe Prieſteſſes waſh their rural 


Pipes in the Blood of the Victim, then dip their Fingers into it, and mark their Husbands 


with them on their Foreheads. As to the Fleſh of the Victim, the Prieſteſſes entertain 


the whole Aſſembly with it, without * other e than ri it a little while 
before the Fire. 


THESE Kane in | general are ſo weak, as to form a JAY or . Omen from the 
very firſt Thing that preſents itſelf to their View. Ignorance and Superſtition will never 
ſuffer them to ſhake off theſe ridiculous Prognoſtications. Tho' they are actually ſet on 


2 Journey, if the leaſt * Inſect unluckily falls in their Way, tis ſufficient to fruſtrate all 


their Deſigns, and induce them to turn back. 


Wx ſhall not dwel upon the clan) Inciſions which they are 1 to have made 
in their Fleſh ; nor on the various Colours with which we are informed they frequent- 
ly uſe to paint themſelves. Such as imagine thoſe Cuſtoms the Reſult of Piety or Super- 


ſtition, may very poſſibly be miſtaken. There are much better Grounds for the Belief 


of their paying divine Adoration to ſome particular Trees; fince ſeveral have been met 
with, which they had attempted to cut in the Form and Figure of Idols; though theſe 
indeed, were no more than the Trunks of Hollow Trees, made with large, flat, monſ- 


trous Faces, and four Teeth in their Mouths like Boars Tuska. Theſe Gods are 99 25 
with as much Accuracy as they are carved. 


As to their Nuptial Ceremonies, we have i material to obſerve, but that they 


admit of a Plurality of Wives, and that one of them is ſuperior to, and the a 
dant of all the reſt. 


Tuxv believe the Immortality of the Soul; but, like their Neighbours on the Con- 
tinent, hold the Metempſychoſis. 


Sox of the Natives of theſe Phillippine Iſlands practiſe, as we are informed, the Ce- 
remony of Circumciſion, and to prevent the Men from the Commiſſion of thoſe la w- 
leſs Pleaſures, to which their inordinate Paſſions too often prompt them, they © run a 
Nail thro a certain Part of their Infants Bodies, as near the Extremity as they can. This 
Nail is rivetted at the Point, and the Head of it is made in the Form of a Crown ; the 
Invention whereof is aſcribed, at Candiſh *, to the Female Sex; who thereby found out 
the beſt Expedient imaginable to confine the Men to their Embraces; which indeed is 


only paying them thoſe Teſtimonies of Reſpect which are indiſputably their Due, by 
the Laws and Dictates both of Love and Nature. 


Suivant ſes Loix, ſur un 1 fans plus, 
On doit porter ſon ofrande a Venus. 


Venus one only Altar does approve, 
tor Offerings by Nature due to. Love, © 


Tax Ladies of Thrace, they fay, tore poor Orpheus to Mo for chin Herod 1 
preaching in publick againſt the Worſhip by Law eſtabliſn d. | 
2 Purchas, abi ſup. 
b Colleftion of Voyages by the Company. Tom. IT. | 
© Theſe Verſes are part of a Tale in 1 printed at Holland, 1723. 
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The Religion of the Iſands f LapR ONES. 


HE Original of the * ignominious Name, given to theſe Iſlanders is well known; 

and needs no Explication. A waggiſh Hiſtorian might here be tempted to tell 

us, that their Religion is exactly conformable to their Name, and think himſelf very witty; 
in making ſo ſhrewd a Remark. But be that as it will, all that we can learn relating to 
their Religion, amounts to no more than this, that they have ſeveral wooden Idols moſt 
wretchedly carved: "The Temples of theſe Gods are the Boats and Canoo's, of the 
Iſlanders; the Fore-part or Prow oak is their Altar ; - or to — more n = 
Nitch for the Situation of the God. 


'y 


ALL we can learn of the mutual Commerce of the two Sexes is, that their Corps 
fation together is brutiſh, and under no Manner of Reſtriction ; and that the Women 
wear nothing but a large Leaf of a Tree to cover their Nakedneſs. This Leaf, how- 
ever, conceals fo valuable a Part, that an Attempt to unveil it proves ſometimes fa- 
tal to theſe Iſlanders. A Traveller, quoted by Purchas, ſays, that he has ſeen ſeveral 
who have loſt their Noſes and their Lips as a Puniſhment of ſuch a Preſumption. 


The Religion of the MAK1aN ISLANDS. 


HESE wretched Iſlanders afford ſome Grounds for Triumph, to ſuch as reine 
contend, that there are any People ſtupid enough to be Atheiſts. They ſay, there 

is no God; and before the Gel was preach'd among them, they entertained no Idea at 
all of Religion. They had neither Temples, Altars, Sacrifices, nor Prieſts. Father 
Gobien aſſerts, however, that they held the Immortality of the Soul, and the Return 
of Spirits, after Death. They maintained, likewiſe, a Paradiſe, where Souls are in a 
State of Everlaſting Happineſs, and a Hell, in which they are in perpetual Torments, 
But according to their Notion of Virtues or Vices; good or evil Actions avail nothing 
towards entitling them to either of thoſe Abodes. The important Point is the Manner 
of their Death. If they have the Misfortune to be ſnatched away by a violent and un- 
timely Death, Hell is their inevitable . If, on the contrary, their Death 
is owing to any natural Cauſe, they have the Satisfaction to enter into Paradiſe, and to 
partake freely of all the delicious Fruits of the Trees with which that happy 
Place abounds. It is morally impoffible to entertain an Idea of the Immortality of the 
© Soul, its Return or Apparition after Death, and future Rewards and Puniſhments, with- 
out conceiving ſomething which is ſubſtituted in the Place of a God; tis of no great 
Importance whether it be an Angel, a material Subſtance, or a Devil, for any of them 
will take away the heavy Imputation of abſolute Atheiſm. Their want of Divine Wor- 
ſhip is no Proof of any Kind whatſoever. The Manner of their Diſſolution, indeed, and 
Departure out of this World, by Means whereof they are either admitted into Paradiſe, 


or hurried to Hell-Torments, may probably be fome Proof that theſe Iſlanders, = 


| ſome of the Indians do, believe that the Caſualties of Life, an untimely Death, &c. are 
Puniſhments inflicted on ſuch Souls as had indulged themſelves in all Manner of vicious 
Courſes, whilſt in ſome dne of the various Bodies into which they had paſſed; and that 
on the contrary, an eaſy natural Death is the Reward of a Soul whoſe Deportment was 
blameleſs in her former Tranſmigrations: By Virtue whereof, the former may have me- 
rited the Joys of Paradiſe, and the latter the Torments of Hell. © Theſe Iſlanders, 
e continues Father Gobien, had no Notion of any Country bur their own, and looked 
* upon themſelves as the ſole Inhabitants of the Univerſe ”; from whence we can draw 
no other Concluſion than this, that the want of Commerce with W had render d 


* In French, Rogues. 
The Hiſtory of the Marian Iſlands by Picker Galt 


Vor. I. . them 
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chem a and ſtupid ; and that they were in Suſpenſe with Reſpect to the Belief of a 
fupreme Being. The leaſt Recollection of Thought, however, which Father Gobien 
ſhould have put them upon, would have revived their languid Notions. Do not we ſee 
almoſt every Day amongſt our illiterate Vulgar a ſurpriſing Ignorance, and Inſenſibility, 
with regard to che divine Being? But as that ſhocking Stupidity ariſes only from their 
want of Reflection, we are loth to charge them with Atheiſm and Irreligion. 


be Religion of the Mol uc ISLANDS 


NDER the Denomination of the Molucqueſe we compriſe the Natives of Moluccay 
Amboyna, Banda, and the Celebes. Though theſe Iſlanders for the moſt Part pro- 


feſs the Mahometan Religion, yet there are, notwithſtanding, ſome Pagans amongſt 


them, and even in the Mahometaniſm of the Inhabitants, there are the viſible Remains 
of the Idolatry of the Antients. We are informed, that theſe Idolaters pay divine Ado» 
ration to the Air, or the Demon of the Air, under the Name of Lanitbo. All their 
Nito's (a Term which we are told ſignifies an evi/ Genius) are ſubordinate to a ſuperior 
Being, whom they call Lantbila; and this Lanthila himſelf is only Lieutenant of Tau- 
_ Every Town has its vey Os 


Tus Nitois I every Afr, "they andertake, r any adh Twenty or 


— thirty Perſons are always aſſembled together, on this Occaſion. They ſummons the Nito 


by the Sound of a little conſecrated Drum, whilſt ſome of the Company light up ſeveral 
Wax Tapers, and pronounce ſeveral myſtical Words, which are to conjure him up. 


After ſome Time he appears, or, more properly ſpeaking, one of the Aſſembly offi- 
ciates, as his Miniſter. He ſpeaks and acts, as if he was the Demon himſelf, But before 


they enter on their Conſultation, he is invited to eat and drink. After the Oracle has 


made his Reply, thoſe, who conſult him, eat up the Remainder of the Entertainment 


provided for that Purpoſe. Theſe ſuperſtitious Ceremonies are publick ; but they have 


others that are private. In ſome Corner of the Houſe they light up ſeveral Wax Tapers 


in honour of the Nito, and ſet ſome Thing to eat before him. The Maſter of each Fa- 


mily is peculiarly careful of conſerving ſome particular Things, that have been conſe- 
crated to this Nita, or in which there is more than ordinary Influence. Notwithſtand- 


ing theſe ſuperſtitious Ceremonies, * we are aſſured, that they laugh at Religion, placing 
it only in a ſervile Fear, leſt ſome dreadful Misfortune ſhould befal them, ſhould they 


fail in their Obedience and Reſpe& to their Nito. It muſt be allowed, that there is no 
Neceſſity to be as ſtupid and illiterate as theſe Illanders, to be in ſome meaſure guilty of 


the ſame Infirmity. Their Ceremony of taking an Oach conſiſts in pouring Water into 
2 Porripger, or Diſh, into which they throw ſome Gold, Earth, and a leaden Bullet. 


They dip the Point of a Sword, or an Arrow into this Water, which they then give the 


Perſon to drink who is to be ſworn. This Ceremony is attended with ſeveral direful 


Imprecations on ſuch as preſume to ſwear, and are conſcious of being perjured. 


Turin Wizards, whom they call Zwanges, are addicted to che Practice of Poiſoning, 
and magical Enchantments. Theſe Zwanges carry off by Violence all che dead Bodies 
they can meet with, and regale themſelves with the Plunder; for which Reaſon the 
Iflanders are obliged to maintain a conſtant Guard, to ſecure their Sepulchres. In the 
Iſland. of Ambeyna Witch-craft is Hereditary. in ſome particular Families: They alone 


have the. Power of practiſing it, and by that Means of becoming a Terror to all their 


Neighbours, Their implicit Faith in the Article of Sorcery is much the fame, and as 


ſtrong as that of the antient Romans, The wooden Images of the former may very well be 


®* Mandeſlo, in his Voyages which are inſerted as a Supplement to Olius 
d 7alentine, in his Deſcription of the Eaft [ndians, in the Dutch Language · 
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conipar'd with thoſe made of Wax by the latter. By Vititic of de lt (6f which Ha- 
race has given us a Deſcription) the Sorcerers of bs Titne pretended that the Lives. of 
whomſoever they pleas d were wholly at their Difpoſal; and the Sorctrers Tikewiſe of 
Amboyna pretend, that every Wound they give their. Images in private, will either put 
their Enemits to exceſſive Torture, or abſolutely deſtroy them. This fame implicit 
Faith inclines them to believe, that all ſuch as are brave and reſolute, and defy the 
moſt apparent Dangers, have attained the Secret of making themſelves invulnerable. 
'Ti is not long ago, ſince the Populace in France maintain'd this idle Notion ; with Re- 

to the Marſhals of Fauburt and Luxembourg. Nay, they were fully perſuaded, | 
this thoſe celebrated Generals had actually made a Com pact with the Devil, to be in» 
vincible, and always ſuccesful, We ſhall hereafter return to the Superſtition of theſe 
above-mentioned iſlanders. 55 WE 


As to the Macaſſores, the Sun and "EG were e formerly the Objechs of their divine | 
Adoration ; Tho' this particular People at preſent, as indeed the greateſt Part of the 
Natives of the Molucca Iſlands in general, are profeſs d Mahometans. Heretofore they | 
b worſhipped thoſe two bright Luminaries always at their Riſing and Setting, But in 
caſe, at the 'Time appointed for - their Devotion, tlie Obje& of their Adoration was ob- 
ſcured by any envious Clouds, they proſtrated themſelves at Home to their Deities in Ef. 
figy. Theſe Idols, or Repreſentatives of the Sun and Moon, were ſometimes made of 
Gold, ſometimes of Silver; and for want of better Materials, ſometimes of Earth or 
Clay, burnt and gilt. But whatever the Compoſition was, the Size of them was alway 78 
proportioned to the exalted Idea, which they entertained of thoſe celeſtial Bodies. 45 
firſt and fifth Day of the Moon were inſtituted as ſolemn Feſtivals, on which they facri- 
ficed to them ſeveral Oxen and Cows, in hopes to procure their Favour. The Belief of the 
Metempſychoſis, though generally receivd amongſt them, was no Bar or Impediment 
to their offering up in Sacrifice to the Sun and Moon theſe Animals, ſo much valued and 

indulged throughout the Indies. For, as there is no Creature upon the Earth, but what 
is indebted for its Exiſtence, as well as its Fertility, to the Influence of theſe two glorious 
Planets, they were of Opinion, that they had an indiſputable Right and Title to the 
whole Creation, No City or Town, therefore, of any Repute, was exempted from the 
Celebration of ſuch * Sacrilroes. 


Azz, their grand Sacrifices were offer'd up in hs middle of fone Nerds Square or 
publick Place, by Prieſts whom the King nominated and appointed, and the People 
maintained. They were of Opinion, that they teſtified a much greater Veneration for 
theſe Gods, by offering up their Sacrifices in the open Air, than by confining or circum- 
ſeribing them, if I may be allowed the Expreſſion, within material Temples, the Pomp | 
and Grandeur whereof, how magnificent ſoever, could never rival the Beauties of the 
Firmament, or be any ways anſwerable to the Dignity of theſe celeſtial Bodies. Bur as 
for private Sacrifices, the Maſters of particular Families offer d chem before their own 
Doors, in the reine of all their „ | 


ALTHo' an univerſal Metempſychoſis was one of the fundamental Articles of their 
| Belief, and tho' in Conſequence of that Principle, they were under an indiſpenſable 
Obligation to be tender and indulgent to all living Creatures whatſoever, yet Birds and 
Hogs were Exceptions to that General Rule. As to the former, they imagined * 
Bodies were too ſmall, and their Organs too confin'd, for the Reception of a Soul. | 
to the latter, they were of Opinion, that no Soul was ever ſo Profligate, and abandon' 42 as 


® Lanea & effigies erat, altera cerea. 
Cerea ſuppliciter ſtabat, ſervilibus uiq; : 
Fam'peritiewa modli, Ot." Horat. 
, D of Auf, by Geryaiſe. 
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ro deſerve doing Penance in ſuch filthy, and impure Bodies: Thus, tho' they conceived, 
indeed, as odious an Idea of this Animal as the Jews and Mahometans, yet mw _— 
| ed their Averſion on a very different Principle. 


Turin Notion with regard to the World, was, that it exiſted from all Eternity, and 
that the Sun and Moon had all along been the ſole Rulers of the Skies ; that in an unhap- 
py Contention between theſe two Planets, the Sun had abuſed the Moon to that Degree, 
that being big, ſhe miſcarried, and was delivered of the Earth, in which we now re- 
fide. Such an untimely Delivery created abundance of Diſorders ; for not to mention 
the incommodious Situation of the Earth, which it dropp'd i into by meer Chance, ſeve- 
ral Giants ſprang forth from this unweildy Maſs, as it open'd in its Fall. Some of 
them made themſelves Maſters of the Seas, others took Poſſeſſion of the Bowels of the 
Earth, and if they did produce ſome Things which were advantageous to Mankind, 
they cauſed others to ſpring up which were equally pernicious, and deſtructive. T hey 
Imagin'd, moreover, that the Moon would bring forth ſeveral other Wortds, one ſuc- 


ceſlively after another, as . as che 25 ſhould reduce the preceding ones to Duſt, and 
Aſhes. 


Tu E preſent Natives of Amboyna likewiſe entertain a very „ ſenfitels and extravagant 
Idea, of their Original Formation. Mankind muſt in cheir Eyes make but a very con- 
tempible Figure, and appear to them as very worthleſs and inſignificant Creatures, to be 
capable of conceiving them to be the natural Production of a * Crocodile, Snake, or Ser- 
pent. There are ſome of them ſo ſtupid as to imagine, that they originally ſprang from 
the Hollow Trunk of an old Tree. The Kings of one particular Diſtrict of the Iſland 
aſſert, that they are the Deſcendants of a Coco-Tree. They might every whit, have as 

well inſiſted, that they ſprang out of the Parſly-Bed, as in a jocular Way we anſwer 
little Children, when they ask us how they came into the World. The Ideas of ſome of 
the Antients, however, with Reſpect to the Point before us, were altogether as abſurd 
and extravagant. The Rhodians very gravely gave out, that their firſt Parents, were 
the Offspring of the Earth, impregnated by the Rays of the Sun; and the Cretans and 
Athenians entertained the very ſame Notion. The moſt plauſible Excufe that could be 
made for them, would be to ſu ppoſe, that they had preſerved ſome Idea of the Creation 
of Adam. The Scythians aſſerted, that they were the Deſcendants of a Monſter, half 
Woman, and half Serpent. Others have imagin'd themſelves originally derived 
from an Oak. To conclude, ſome European Nations have not diſdain'd to aknowledge 
Wolves, Bears, and Dogs, to be their-firſt Founders, 


Wu Ar we have here offer d, * to thoſe People, who aſcribe their Origin to the 
Serpent, might admit of a Remark or two. Who knows, but they may have ſome con- 
fus'd Idea of Original Sin? who knows too, but they may look on the Serpent as the 
Emblem of a particular Member of the human Body, which by ſome Greek Authors is 
; termed the Serpent. This Reptile, which is the Object of divine Worſhip, and in the 

higheſt Eſteem with a great Part of the Eaſtern Nations, was likewiſe one of the princi- 
pal Hieroglyphicks of the * antient Egyptians, and is deem'd as ſuch at this very Day by the 
modern Indians; amongſt whom thoſe of Amboyna make it Part of their Dreſs; for their 
Women wear Jewels ſet in Gold in the Form of Serpents. We are aſſured, that the 

Ethiopians paid divine Adoration to the Serpent, or more properly ſpeaking, the ſupreme 
Being under that Form: And as the Egyptians were their Neighbours, in all Probability 
they made Uſe of their Emblems and Hieroglyphicks. If any one ſhould be fond of 
collecting all the Common-Place Learning that might be produced on the Subject of this 
deify'd Reptile, he might find the divine Worſhip of it eſtabliſhed amongſt the Greeks, 


2 Valentine, ubi ſup. 


b They repreſented Nature by 8 biting his Tail, and the Deity by a Serpent with Wings, and che Head of 


2 Spar- Hawk. Pier ius Valerianus takes Notice of ſeveral other Hieroglyphicks expreſſed by the Serpent. 
< /alentine in his Deſcription of the Indies in Dutch. 
1 ol 
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Romans, Gauls, &c., But'I ſhall refer the curious Reader to ſuch Authors; as have 
8 che Publick, with particular Diſſertations on this Topic. 


Their SUPERSTITIONS, PROGNOSTICATIONS, &. 


HE Dutch Miniſter, whom we have before quoted, is more copious on this Sub- 

ject than we propoſe to be; what follows, being is all that we judge worth 

the Reader's Notice in his prolix Narration. If theſe Iſlanders meet accidentally with 
a dead Corpſe upon the Road, they return back again in the utmoſt Hurry and Confu- 
ſion, eſpecially if they have a young Child with them; for they imagine, that the 


Soul of the Party deceas d hovers in the Air about the Body from which ſhe is ſepa- 


rated, and ſtudies to do all the Miſchief that's in her Power, to all Perſons living, but par- 
_ ticularly to little Children. In order therefore to prevent their evil Intentions, they make 


uſe of certain Charms, which they tie about the Arms and Necks of their Infants, when 
they have attain'd the Age of three or four Months. After which n no Demon has, they 


think, Aſſurance enough to touch them. 


THrry are of Opinion, that tis ſome Evil Genius that infects them with the Small- 


Pox ; and that if they are not more watchful than ordinary over the Perſon that is under 


that unhappy Circumſtance, the Fiend will convey the Body away by Night, and place 
it upon a Sagy. The only effectual Means to keep this Demon from ſtealing into 
the Houſe, and infecting it with the contagious Diſtempers beforementioned, is, to plant 
one of their wooden Images, of which we have ſpoken in the foregoing Chapter, not 
at the Door, or the Windows, for the miſchievous Sprite never enters either of theſe 
Ways; but at a little Hole which is in the Roof. As ſoon as the Demon perceives 
this formidable Figure, he never comes there again, but roves about, and ſeeks ſome 
more commodious Place for the Perpetration of his wicked Intentions. 


Ir they meet with a deform'd Perſon, or a decrepid old Man, when they firſt ſer 
cout in a Morning, they return directly home, being fully perſuaded, that if they diſ- 
regarded the impropitious Omen, they ſhould be unſucceſsful all the Day long. 


Id theſe Iſlands, as well as other Places, and even in our Chriſtian Countries, theſe 
malicious little Elves take Pleaſure in rambling about all Night, and tormenting every 


one they meet. In order, therefpre, to fruſtrate their evil Intentions, and ſecure them 
ſelves, they never venture abroad in the Evening without an Onion, a Clove of Garlick, | 
a Knife, . and ſome Splinters of Wood. Mothers eſpecially, when they are oblig'd to be 
out late with their Children, never forget to be thus arm'd againſt thoſe little nocturnal 


Strolers. When they put them to Bed, they never fail to lay theſe imaginary Pre- 
ſervatives under the Pillow; and the Children, when grown to Maturity, never ſhake 


off that Fear which their Mothers fo ſtrongly impreſs d upon their Minds in their ten- 
der Years, Thus they live in a perpetual Dread of Spirits, and all the other idle Super- 


ſtitions which naturally attend that Dread: But the MoJucqueſe are not the only Per- 


ſons who deſerve to be laugh'd at and expos'd to Ridicule on this Account. Old Wo- 


men, Goſſips and Devotees, who are arriv'd to a certain Pitch of Superſtition, have 
render d this imaginary Fear fo univerſal, that it is more or leſs predominant in all Reli- 
gions. They have, in ſhort, acted their Parts ſo well, that the Devil is become an univerſal 
Agent. They imagine that a Child may be bewitch'd by a Look, a Touch, or even an 
endearing Expreſſion. Some ſuperſtitious Germans, no doubt, out of much the fame 


* A kind of a Tree. | | 
Vol. 8 4 -ÞBY | | Principle, 


Prineiple, require every old Woman, that looks at and commends 1 Infants, 
to ſay at the fame Time, God bleſs thee. 


A young Maid will never touch any Kind of Fruit there that grows double : Neither 
will a Slaye preſume to offer any ſuch Fruit to her Miſtreſs, leſt the Day ſhould 
come, in which ſhe ſhould bring Twins into the World, and have a painful Labour. 
The fame Author aſſures us, that the Molucqueſe of Amboyna have a ſtrong Faith in 
the Virtue of their Hair, and imagine, that the principal Part of their Strength lies con- 
ceal'd in it. In full Confidence whereof, they with undaunted Courage expoſe themſelves 
to apparent Dangers; and whenever they have committed any Crime, boldly ſtand the 
Brunt on't, let the Conſequence be never ſo fatal. Our Dutch Author produces ſeveral In- 
ſtances, in order to perſuade his Readers, that this ſtrong Faith of theirs is rationally ground- 
ed. But I ſhall not give my ſelf the Trouble to tranſcribe them: Neither is there any Ne- 
ceſſity to compare it with that of Sampſon. The Grecian Antiquities furniſh us with thac 
of Niſus, who had a little Lock of Hair upon his Head, on which depended the Pro- 
ſperity of his whole Kingdom. This, however, proves no more;. than that the Anti- 
_ ents were ſo weak, as to put their Confidence in ſome Things which are not at preſent 
totally rejected. As for Inſtance, not many Years ago it was a receiv'd Notion, that 
in order. to foil a Conjurer, and to prevent his having that Aſſiſtance from the De- 
vil which be expected, the beſt Way was to ſhave all the Hair off his Head and 
his Body, for the full Diſcovery of thoſe private Marks which the Prince of Dark- 
eſs imprints on his Servants, after he has granted them his Protection. It muſt be 
allow'd that there is ſome Affinity between this Idea and that of the Molucqueſe. 


Trxy imagine likewiſe, very abſurdly, that ſuch Women as die in Childbed, or 
in the Time of their Pregnancy, are transform'd into Ghoſts or Spectres ; that they 
wander about the Woods, and ſometimes haunt the Towns themſelves, in Hopes to 
find out their Husbands, or to terrify the People. In order therefore to prevent a Per- 
ſon who dies under ſuch a Circumſtance, from metamorphoſing herſelf into one of 
theſe reſtleſs Spirits, they clap an Egg in each of her Arm-Pits before they bury her. 
The Party deceas'd, imagining ſhe has got her little Infants under her Arms, will ne- 
ver dare, they think, to ſtir, for Fear ſhe ſhould let them fall. And till the better to 
ſecure her from ſtirring, they ſtick a Parcel of Pins in her Toes, and ſtuff Cotton be- 
tween them. They likewiſe clap * Borbory, in the Form of a Croſs, to the Soles of her 


Feet, and tie her Legs cloſe tage der with ſome e Herbs, which they have the 
8 of wreathing into Bands. 


Ta conelude, leſt we ſhould treſpaſs too long on the Reader s Patience on this Topick of 
their ſuperſtitious Cuitoms, we ſhall not enter into a Detail of their formal Imprecations 
againſt a Raven when ſhe croaks on the Houſe-rop, or a thouſand other impertinent 
Tales which they tell us, relating to their Charms: and other magical Operations; 
which make the Iſlanders. of Amboyna very ſeldom, if ever, venture abroad without their 
Mamakurs, which they imagine to be Preſervatives againſt all Enchantments. Theſe Ma. 


makurs are a Kind of Bracelets, the Form whereof is particularly Wuſiraced 3 in the Plate 
annex d. 


MassapE is reputed holy Ground, for which Reaſon, the Molucqueſe ſend all their 
Sick thither, thro a ſtrong Perſuaſion, that the innate Virtues of the Place will reſtore 
them to their former State of Health. Whether Imagination does not join with Su- 
perſtition in the Operation of ſuch miraculous Cures, we are at a Loſs to determine, 
fince Authors are filent in that Particular. Inſtances of the like Cures are very common. 


® Inter honor atos medio de vertice canos _ 
Cinis inherebat, magni fiducia Regni. Ovid, Lib, vii. Mctam. 
2 The Indian Salt on. | | 
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But be that as it will, they who are — to be carry d to that Iſland, always take 
care to have Goats for their Companions. This holy Ground, we imagine; may aptly 
enough be compar d to our Stables, and their Invalids to our Horſes; for tis a known 
Practice, to ſhut up a Goat with them for the Preſervation of their Healths. 


THE Inhabitants. of Amboyna always put ſome Garlick and other wholſom Herbs un- 
der the Bolſters of ſuch as are fick. They add likewiſe ſeveral Broomſticks for their 
Defence ae evil Spirits. Theſe they lay ready at their Right Hand. 


Their NUPTIAL and FUNERAL SOLEMNITIES, eee 


HERE is but very little Ceremony obſerv'd in the Weddings of theſe Iſlanders. 

As ſoon as the Parties are agreed, the Bridegroom's Father makes the Nuptial Pre- 
ſents, and the Bride's Father invites them to an elegant Entertainment; at which the 
Drums beat, and after ſome Time ſpent in Dancing, the married Couple withdraw to 
conſummate, which is the moſt eſſential Part of the Entertainment. If the Woman 
is afterwards inclin'd to be divorc'd, in the firſt Place ſhe returns all the Preſents ſhe re- 
ceiv'd, and then pours Water upon her Husband's Feet, to denote that. ſhe abſolutely 
cleanſes herſelf from all the Pollution ſhe had contracted with him. Their reciprocal 


Affection, even during their Intermarriage, is proportion'd to that Eaſe with which 1 
are conſcious they can procure a Separation. 


Tur Natives of * Amboyna are ſolicitous about the Marriage of their Children, even 
whilſt they are Infants in the Cradle. Twas a Cuſtom amongſt them, in former Times, 
to make a ſumptuous Entertainment; at which they expreſs d all the Demonſtrations of 
Joy imaginable, when a young Virgin ſhew'd the firſt Symptoms of her being duly 
qualified for the Marriage Bed; tho' there was a kind of previous Penance to be com- 
plied with on her Part. At ſuch a Time ſhe was indulg'd in the eating of nothing but 
raw Fruits and Roots; and was ſtrictly enjoin'd not to waſh herſelf on any Account 
whatſoever. Some ſhort Time before the intended Feſtival, the Matrons round about 
aſſembled together, and conducted herſelf to a running Stream, where they waſh'd her, 
and then dreſt her in new Cloaths, as gayly, and to as great Advantage as poſſibly they 
could. In their Return from the River, ſhe walk'd with her Head cover'd in the midſt 

of the Matrons, and the young Batchelors who attended the Proceſſion, toſs d Citrons 

and other Fruits at her Head. The very ſame Cuſtoms were obſerv'd at Ceram, though 
the Manner of them was ſomewhat different. In ſome other Places, indeed, the Na- 
tives, inſtead of obliging their Daughters to keep within Doors, during their monthly 
Courſes, would ſend them to ſome little Huts, which they built on Purpoſe in the 
Woods, idly imagining, an Impurity of that Nature would prove of fatal Conſequence 
to their whole Families. It would be no very difficult Task to reconcile the ſeeming 
Contrarieties which appear in theſe Cuſtoms, if we would not only ſuppoſe that all 
theſe different People have ſome imperfect Idea of the World in its Infancy, but like- 
wiſe that they rejoic'd to fee their Daughters grown up, and in a Capacity to perpetuate 


their Species, tho' at the ſame Time they made them ſenſible of thoſe # gonizing Pains, | 
which Sin had ſo cloſely annex'd to that glorious Qualification, 


Ws ſhall not here enlarge on their Cuſtom of buying the Wives whom they are in- 
clined to marry ; ſince their making the Nuptial Preſents to the Bride and her Parents can 
be deem'd no other than a formal Purchaſe. | Every one, who is the leaſt converſant 
with Travellers, knows that theſe Preſents are always made as an Equivalent, or valuable 
Conſideration for their Wives. The Natives of Amboyna not only make theſe Preſents, 


which generally conſiſt in Slaves, Jewels, and other Gold or Silver Trinkets, fine Silks, 
* Valentine, ubi ſup. and others. : 


and 
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and painted Linnens, Gr. to the Bride's Father and Mother, but likewiſe to her mote 
diſtant Relations. Theſe Compliments once paid, the Lover and his Miſtreſs are look'd 


upon as much engag'd to each other as any Couple are, by ſigning their Marriage Ar- 
ticles among us. From that Moment the young Women of Amboyna ſo entirely lay aſide 


all their affected Scorn and diſtant Airs, fo requiſite for the Preſervation of their Sex's 


Virtue, that nothing is more common, than to grant their Gallants the laſt Favour, and 
even to bring forth the Fruits of it before the Nuptials are actually ſolemnized. In or- 
der to heighten the Flames already kindled in their own Breaſts, and to meet with a warm 
Return of Love, they practiſe all the Artifices of the Indian Women on the Continent, 
and we are informed, that they have an inimitable Art of expreſſing their Paſſion for 


their Admirers by Noſegays, and Plates of Fruit, when they have not the Opportunity 


of a verbal Converſation with them, 


SeviRAL Natives of the Iſland of * Ceram will never allow their Young Men to marry 
till they have produced ſome of their Enemies Heads as a Teſtimony of their Manhood : 
but what is till more remarkable, their Youth are permitted to wear no Manner of 
Cloaths, not ſo much as a Rag to cover thoſe Parts which Modeſty requires to be con- 
ceal'd, nor to lie under any other Canopy than the Sky, till they have made them- 
felves Maſters art leaſt of two Heads, one to entitle them to a decent Garb, and the other 
to a covered Habitation. All theſe Heads are laid after a ſolemn Manner upon a con- 
ſecrated Stone, which, no doubt, is as an Altar devoted to the Reception of ſuch heroic 


Trophies. We ſhall here take the Liberty to make one curſory Remark ; that in the Days 


of old, the young Virgins that were qualified for the Marriage State, were preſented to 
the young Men as the juſt Reward either of ſome military Expedition abroad, or ſome 
conſpicuous and heroic Atchievement nearer home. The Story of * Othniel is an unde- 
niable Argument that this Cuſtom was eſtabliſhed amongſt the antient Jews. 


As to the Dead, the © Macaſſars, the Natives of Amboyna, and indeed the Inhabitants in 
general of all the Molucca Iſlands, conſtantly watch with them for ſeven Days ſucceſſive- 
ly after their Interment; during all which Time, they make the Bed in which the De- 
ceaſed uſed to lie, as formerly, as if he were alive, provide for him as uſual, lay a Cloth 
upon the Table, and ſet the Victuals before his Bed, that he may have no Occaſion to 
complain of Hunger. They fer, likewiſe, a Taper or two upon the Table, that he may 


ſee, and a Veſſel full of clean Water, that he may drink or waſh his Feet whenever 


he thinks proper. They imagine, that the Soul of the Deceaſed quits her Tene- 
ment of Clay to which ſhe was firſt united, with ſo much Reluctance, that ſhe is 
perpetually hovering round about it ; and that 'tis a long Time before ſhe can pre- 
vail with herſelf totally to forſake it. Moreover, ſhe is extremely pleaſed to obſerve, that 
| ſhe is not abandon'd and forgotten by her Friends. If they happened to negle& her, 
ſhe would not be fatisfied with complaining of their Diſreſpect, but would make them 
_ ſeverely feel the Effects of her Anger and Reſentment. Mr. Valentine, who was Mi- 


niſter of the Iſland of Amboyna, ingenuoully confeſſes, that even thoſe who were made 


Proſelytes to the Chriſtian Faith, could never be perſuaded to renounce thoſe Cuſtoms ; 
from whenoe we may fairly conclude, that in theſe Countries, where the People have 
been from their Infancy accuſtomed to ſuch Superſtitious Practices, fo directly repug- 
nant to the Chriſtian Scheme, the ſerious Admonition of a Proteſtant Preacher, has no 
"more Efficacy or Influence over them, than the Ghoſtly Advice of a Father Confeſſor. 


We think ourſelves in Juſtice, however, obliged to acknowledge, that both the one and 


che other have not only made ſome real Proſelytes, but that whole Iſlands, and ſome very 


con- 
2 The Afocrat. 
fudges, Chap. i. 
Valentine and others. 
4 According to the Atteſtation of Valentine, the Proteſtants have converted the Iſland of Anbeyn a. It muſt be grant- 
ed that this Author is . that theſe Converts ſhake off the old Leaven with abundance 
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Nets. of the Goſpel by our Europeans,” Bobwithſtanding they abe ops rally 
throughout the Indies, on account of their ſiniſter and ſelf· intereſted View! 

_ dinate Paſſions, ſo directly repughant; to tlie Evangelical Syſterm, - and NET uV 
Fneroachments on the Rights and Poſſeſſions of the legal: Proptietors in 2 ſhortz that the 
eine for. the wrong Are hots © Cameerns, of . 1 more than the 24 * 
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yard: One; that the pre mal defpiſed all Dangers; and the moſt ig ** 
the Propagation of the Goſpel; the other, that they never were . to * 4 N 
ambitious Views, and that no one of them ever attempted. to lord it over ay Manis 
Perſon, under the ſpecious Pretence to ſave his Soul; or aimed at, or accepted of any. 
temporal Preferments, G. But whilſt we are ſtarting theſe Difficulties, we very readaly.. 
confeſs, that there are ſeveral Exceptions to be made i in Fayour of our een Apaſtlohus : 

Wx are inform'd, that the Natives of the Molucca Iflands i in 89 Times nt 
ported their Criminals. to the Celebes, that the Inhabitants, who were Anthropophagis; or 
Man-Eaters, might devour them. The Iſlanders of Amboyna, before the Europeans ar- 
rived amongſt them, would eat their Relations, when they grew fo old, lame, or i. 
firm, that they were a Burthen to the Fublick; and ſuch as were fick, and; beit Dif- 
tempers deem d 1e were treated with che like 1 8 i In ſt rt; Den 4 
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Ta: E major Pa of the Iſlanders of Clad m are the e of Mebomer: Their Wa. 
men, when preſent at the Deceaſe of their Husbands, or other near Relations, weep 
and howl- after. ſo loud and frightful a Manner, that de cannot forbear comparing them 

to our noiſy Females in Gaſcoigny. The Intention, as we are informed, of this doleful 
Lamentation, i is to prevall on the Soul to re-animate:their forſaken Bodies; but when they 
find that all their Endeavours prove fruitleſs and ineffectual, they lay the Corpſe in a 
Coffin, covered with a white Linnen Cloth, and ten or a dozen particular Friends who . 
are preſent, take it upon their Shoulders. The Men walk immediately after the Corpls, 
and the Women bring up the Rear. After the Interment, there is an elegant Entertain- 
ment prepared at the neareſt Relation's Houſe, and in the mean Time, there are proper 
Perſons appointed to burn Incenſe, or ſome other Perfume of the like Nature, upon the 
Grave. As ſoon as tis dark, they light up. a Lamp in a little Hut hard by, which: is built on 
Purpoſe. We ſhall take no Notice of the formal Interrogatories 9 which at ſuch a Time are 


exhibited to the Deceaſed, or ſpend any Time i in the Deſcription of their Funeral En- 5 


tertainments: For, as they are cuſtomary all over the Eaſt, e is Ty can be Aid 
of thor. which 1 5 18 regards the Molucqueſe. 
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; USwow If: chem as are Mehehnenln by Profeſiion apres a more hls oy Re. 
ard and Veneration for their Dead. Although we do not pretend in this Place to offer 
any Thing, as: a Cuſtom eſtabliſhed by the Laws of Mabomet, yet we' ſhall amuſe our 
Readers with one ſuperſtitious Practice of theſe anders, which we find was a Pagan Rite 
af the antient Romam. They 1 ſhew all che Reſpect imaginable to the Sepulchres of their 
Dead: "They look upon them as facred Aſytums, and bannot with Patience bear to ſee the 
kaſt OR nene plfered: to, thee ; # moreover, em, are eee careful to 8 
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the Chriſtians from profaning them. 'To make Water, or caſe Nane in any Reſpect on 8 


ſuch holy Ground, is deem d an unpardonable Affront, and a very heinous Offence. A 
certain Prateſtant Miniſter aſſures us, ſuch a raſh Action coſt a Durch- Man his Life, and 
thereupon the People gave out, that he had been bewitched. Our Author, who ſeems 2 
Man of good Senſe, and not too much prejudiced and prepoſſeſſed by any idle and ſuper- 


ſtitious Notions, is of Opinion, that either ſome contagious Vapours aroſe from the Tomb, 


or that the Durch- Man was privately poiſoned by one of their Enthuſiaſtic Devorees. 


One antient Cuſtom of theſe Iſlanders ought not to be omitted. When the Prince, or 
ſupreme Magiſtrate of any of their Iflands happen to die, the other Iſlands ſent im- 
mediately Embaſladors to pay their laſt Teſtimonies of Reſpect to the Deceaſed, and to 


aſſiſt at the Funeral Solemnity. This Cuſtom, tho' it may probably be look'd upon 


as whimſical and extravagant, may notwithſtanding be compar'd in ſome meaſure to 


dur Embaſſies, or Complements of Condolance. 


Tursz Iſlanders in general affect to dare the Grave, and ſtupify cheir Senſes at the 
Approach of Death, by taking an exceſſive Quantity of Opium. But the Natives of Ter- 


nate ſeem to carry this falſe Intrepidity to a more extravagant Pitch than any of their 


Neighbours. A Criminal there goes * frequently to the Place of Execution with Betel in 
his Mouth, and his Head drefs'd as gaily, with a Garland of Flowers, as if he was a 
Bridegroom. This Fantaſtic Humour, this Caprice, however, is not without a Prece- 
dent: Almoſt every one knows, there is a certain Kingdom nearer home, where, tho” 
oe are in all other Reſpects very prudent and polite, their Malefactors go to 


the. Gallows with a ſmug Face, and if they can but find Money, with a clean ruffled 


Shirt, and a powder d Wig. 3 


WE ſhall be as conciſe as poſſible in our Account of the Ceremony obſerv'd by the 
Idolatrous Inhabitants of Ceram, in their Declaration of War againſt their Enemies; 
which ſeems very conformable with that which was practiſed by the antient Greeks, and 
other Nations in former Ages. They ſend a kind of Herald to the Enemy, who firſt 


in Form calls the Heavens, the Earth, the Seas, and even the Dead to witneſs to the 


Juſtice of his Country's Cauſe ; after which, he declares with an audible Voice the Rea- 
ſons on which his hoſtile Meſſage is grounded, and that his Maſters ſcorn'd to attack 
them in Ambuſcade, or come upon them unawares, like cowardly Rufhans, but would 
meet them Face to Face, like couragious Soldiers, and Men of Honour. On ſome parti- 


cular Occaſions this Proclamation is made nine Times ſucceſſively. 


THey cut off all the Heads of thoſe Enemies that are unable to withſtand their Force. 


The Victors carry theſe Heads home in Triumph, and a numerous Train of their Wives 


and Daughters meet them finging and dancing to receive theſe Trophies of their Valour. 
This triumphal Proceſſion is accompanied with a ſumptuous Feaſt, and other Demonſtra- 
tions of general Joy. In Order to be better ſatisfied, whether their warlike Enterpriſes 


will prove propitious or not, they take a Hatcher, and ſtrike it into a Tree with all their 
Force, and there leave it. In Caſe it falls to the Ground of it ſelf, tis deem d a very 


favourable Omen; and they imagine they may face their Enemies with all poſſible Aſ- 


ſurance of Succeſs : But in Caſe the Hatcher, after the Stroke, remains faſt and immove- 
able, they are thereby tacitly exhorted to be quiet, and decline the intended Engage- 


ment. The Flight likewiſe of ſome particular Birds, which they confult after Sun-ſer, 
determines the good or ill Fortune of any military Expedition. We ſhall not expatiate 
any longer on theſe ſuperſtitious Cuſtoms, leſt we ſhould be thought tedious or imper- 

© ; | ? , 


3 Valentine, ubi ſup. 
» The Afoeras. 


* 


— . — 
— eh 


| On the RELIGION of che Baxtans: To” N & 


Turin Mamalurs (for fo they call heir Glak Bracelets, or thoſe which are compoſed | 
of more coſtly Materials) have ſome ſmall Reſemblance of the American Collars, eipe- 
cially fince they wear them when they fit in a Council of War, and look upon them as 2 
kind of Oracle to determine their important Debates in that auguſt Aſſembly. At the 
firſt Appearance of the New Moon they cut a Hen's Throat, and dip cheir Mamaturs in 
her Blood ; the Colour whereof, when taken out, either confirms, or fruſtrates oO * 
lane | 


we ſhall not treſpaſs on our Readers with a flat and infipid Narration of their Muſick 
and their dancing. There is nothing either in the one, or the ocher, in our Opinion, 
agreeable, or worthy his Obſervation. That we may not, however, omit any material 
Circumſtance, we think our ſelves obliged to take Notice in this Place of the Fifa and 
Rabana, made uſe of in the Malucca Iſlands. Theſe Inſtruments are a kind of Drums, 
to the Beat whereof the' Natives dance on their grand Feſtivals, and at the Celebration of 
their religious Solemnities. The Rabana is a Drum, which the young Virgins of the 
Molucca Iſlands beat, when they ſing the Euldgiums, and heroic Atchievements of their 
Worthies. They make it, at proper Intervals, accompany their Voices in the belt Man. 
ner they can, andgo in Proceſſion before their Warriors, beating ſome favourite March; 
and dancing at the ſame Time to the martial Sound. This is the Ceremony, when air 
Heroes return triumphant over their Enemies, We read of Triumphs of the like Na- 
ture in David's P/alms, and other Places of the ſacred Scriptures. The Term. 
Fifa is ſomewhat analogous to that of Toph in the Hebrew Language; but as both the one 
and the other ſeem form'd from the particular Sound of the Drum, as happens in ſe- 
veral other Words of the like Nature, and in ſome Names of particular Animals, tis 
very probable, that Fifa is not more rationally derived from Toph, than Alfana from 
Equus, and Laquais from Vema. The Shape of a Fifa ſomewhat reſembles the BA, 
caian Drum; for which Reaſon we ſhould be inclined to aſſert, that it was originally an 
Inſtrument in Uſe amongſt the antient Jews or Phenicians; and that the antient Spani- 
ards and Carthaginians borrowed it from them, if we OR 'd that ſuch a enen 
would hit the Taſte of the learned Criticks. 


The Religion of the Iſlands of BORNEO and 
SUMATRA. 


"HE Inhabitants of the Coaſt of Borneo are Mahometans, but thoſe who 2 in 

the Inland Parts are all Pagans, * Theſe laſt pay divine Adoration to the Sun and 

the Moon. Their moſt important Affairs, both publick and private, are governed by 

the Flight and ominous Sounds of ſome certain Birds. If therefore any one of them 

that merits their leaſt Attention ſhould happen to fly towards them, as they are going 

abroad in the Morning, the unfortunate Rencounter is a ſufficient Admonition for them 

to return home, and ſtay within all the Day after: But on the other Hand, if ſhe directs 

her Flight towards the Road which they propoſe to rake, tis deem'd a propitious Omen, 

and a tacit Aſſurance of Succeſs. Their religious Cuſtoms are ſo exactly conformable with 
thoſe obſerved by the Idolatrous Nativesof the Molucca Iſlands, that tis almoſt needlefs to 
mention them. The young Men of Borneo, like thoſe of the Iſlands laſt mentioned, 
are never allowed to marry till they have preſented their Miſtreſſes with lorns Henk of 


* Theſe Kind of Etymologies gave Riſe to the Glloving noted Epigram. 
Alfana vient d'Equus ſans doute, 
Mais il faut avoner af, 
ue venant de la juſqu ici, 
a bein change ſur ſa route 
d Deſcription of Borneo, written in Da by ** Lo Rog 


their 


136 SUPPLEMENT to the DISSERTATIONS 

their Enemies, or of ſome * Forgigners ; for with them an Enemy and a Foreigner are 
ſynonymous Terms. The laſt Favour is ſeldom purchaſed by theſe Pagans for a leſs 
valuable Conſideration ; but theſe bloody Contributions are moſtly exacted from ſuch 


as traffick for Pepper with the Inhabitants of the Coaſt. A certain Author aſſerts, that 
1 hold an abſolute Annihilation both of Body and Soul after their Separation. 


Tun E Natives of the Kingdom of Hcbin and Sin are Malian ; ; all the Reſt of 
the Iſlanders are Pagans, which is all the Account we have of them that can be rely'd 


on; ſome ſay that formerly the — of Sumatra had 1 no other ON than the 
Sculls vr their * | 


. The Religion of Java, &c. 


HE Inhabitams of the Inland Part of the Iſland of Java are all Pagans. They, 

as well as the Indians of the Continent, hold the Doctrine of the Metempſychoſis: 
But the other Iſlanders for the moſt Part are Mahowetans, except thoſe Batavians and 
Javan whom the Dutch have converted to the Chriſtian Faith. Thoſe of Java who 
are Pagans, acknowledge indeed © one God the Creator of the Univerſe, but pay divine 
Adoration notwithſtanding to that malicious Fiend whom we call the Devil. They 
direct their Prayers to him, and addreſs him with Oblations in their Hands, to ingra- 
tiate themſelves in his Favour, and prevail with him not to hurt them. Some antient 
Hiſtorians affure us, that in their Time, the Natives of Java look d upon the Sun and 
Moon, as two of their principal Deities; nay, that they were ſo ſtupid and ſuperſtitious 
as to worſhip the very firſt Thing, of what Nature or Kind ſoever it was, that they met 

at their firſt going Abroad in the Morn, 


- Tens are as few remarkable Things in Little Java as in 1 any Iſland of all the 
* The Natives there likewiſe formerly paid divine Adoration to the * firſt T hing 


they ſaw in a Morning, and the Object thus deified, was the Idol of the Day. 


WHEN they were under any Indiſpoſition of Body, they conſulted a M z and if 
he declar d the Patient's Diſtemper incurable, the neareſt Relations gave Ordrrs to have 
him ſtrangled, with a charitable Intention to put an end at once to all his agonizing 
Pains; after which they interr'd him with the utmoſt Precaution, leſt the wild Beaſts 
ſhould devour his Carcaſs: So inconſiſtent were the Funeral Solemnities of theſe blind 
Uliterate Iſlanders ! 5 


Tur Inhabitants of Great Java were ſtill more ſavage and inhuman. They c carried all 


ſuch as were infirm and incapable of working, either thro' Age or Sickneſs, to the publick 
Marker, and there fold them to the Anthropophagi. 


| In the Time of Oliver de Nort, the High Prieſt of the idolatrous Favans reſided at 
7 cartam, who, although he was well ſtricken in Years, had ſeveral Wives; but tis true, 


he was a titular Husband only, fince, as he was ſo old, he was incapable af rexding ths | 
due Benevolence. 


_ .* Jobs LoRoy, abi ſup | 
d Purchas's Extracts of Voyages. 
© Purchas, ibid. 
4 Antient Deſcriptions in Purchat. 
Voyages of the Dutch to the Eaft Indies. Tom. IL Edit. 725. 
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74 in an Inſtant to join the. Proceſſion, and march in the ſame Order; -AS before. ade ee 15 


On the RELii⁰ON of. the BANIANs: | 12 oy 


e e os 


10 Wars Ihe Indie were firſt dilcover d, their Nuptial Ceremoniedk vere re-celebrated aß. 
ter the following Manner. The Relations, Friends, and Acquaintante who were invited 
to the Wedding, march d in Proceſſion to the Bride's Houſe, - by Beat of Drum and 
tinkling Cymbals. Some of them carried Horſes Tails in their Hands, in Imitation of 
Standards ;. others bore Arms, and as they mov'd forwards, fought, A Eind 6f Mook! 
Battle. The Maidens, .as well as the married Women wWhO were Gueſts, cconipluhented _ 


the Bride with. the uſual Preſents, and furniſh'd her with a large Variety of neva Th 


— Vrenfils and Implemetits of Houſhold, The Bride, who waited for her Husband's coming 


at the Gate with a Pitcher of Water, immediately approach d him, and az Teſtimony 75 
her Submiſſion, waſhed his Feet ; after which they both ſept into the Houſe, but return 


. groom's Habi tation; with this Difference only, that he then walked Hand in Hand N 
his Bride, and the Horſe which he rode on was led by a Servant. - In this. Manner the 
Bridegroom conducted her to a commodious Apartment in his own Houſe, where they 
both readily prepar'd themſelves to obey the Dictates of N ature. The Marriage- Fe 


never 2 til after this mutual Teſtimony of their Conjugal Affection. a Me 


Ari, that the Miſfionary Jeſuits em us of 405 Wee pe is, cha thay . the. 
Moon, and are exceedingly afraid of Devils; that there are no regular eſtabliſh'd So- 
cieties amongſt them; chat there appear no publick Monuments devoted to divine Wor- 
ſhip, and that there are only ſome Grots, dug hollow in the Rocks, for which theſe 
Iſlanders profeſs an extraordinary Veneration, and into which * dare not enter: leſt 
the Devil ſhould inſult and abuſe them, _ 1 


e Religion of CEYLAN: . 5 155 . 


EL : * 
8 „ 
#25 £ ; - * 1 


1 E Een of Ceylan, like the iner Maat are all Pins "WM The Cn 
guleſe indeed worſhip 9 one God, the Creator of the Univerſe ; but they believe 

there are Deities who are ſubordinate to him, who act as his Deputies, and are eſta- 
bliſh'd in ſuch Poſts as he thinks moſt convenient for them. Thus Agriculture i is the 
peculiar Province of one, Navigation. of another, &c. All theſe Idols are repreſented 
by fantaſtic and monſtrous Figures. One of them is form'd like a Giant, and by them 


called Buddu, who formerly liv'd a very holy and penitent Life. The Chinguleſe reckon _ . 


their Years from the Time that he lived amongſt them, and by Computation we 


according to Ribeyro, that he lived about the fortieth Year of the Chriſtian ra, . : 


was ſuppoſed to be St. Thomas. They further add, that this Buddu, who was hot bom 
in their Country, died on the Continent ; which, we are told, agrees with the Opinion . 
that the Chriſtians of St. Thomas have of that Apoſtle's Death. The Tooth of an Ape, 
which a * Portugueſe Viceroy cauſed to be burnt in the Year 156. . was formerly ador'd 
as one of Buddu's. In vain did the Portugueſe attempt by this Means to put a Stop to 
their idolatrous. Worſhip of that ſacred Relick. Superſtition, which is never at a Lok'for 
new Devices, gave out, that the Tooth made. its Eſcape out of the Hands of the Pro- 
fane, and took Refuge upon a Roſe. It is Buddu's peculiar * Province to watch over, 

and ſave Men's Souls. We ſhall have Occaſion in another Place to make Nendaz 


Buddu, where we. ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that tis much mers Rs to I 
he was Fo and Xequia, than St. Thomas. | | 


* De Bry's Deſcription of the Eaft Indies. 8 
> Inftruftiye and entertaining Letters. IS | 
"© Hiſtory of Ceylan by Ribeyro. 
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Jy; "SUPPLEMENT to the DisskkrAr IONS 


Tur Natives of Ciylen likewiſe worſhip the Devil, under the Name of Jaca. As 
1 have frequently mention d the Reaſons which have induc'd Mankind to ſo extravagant an 


Ac ef Devotion, tis almoſt needleſs to make any Repetitions here. This their Adora- 
buon is the Refult of Fear. We facrifice, ſay they, all that we hold moſt dear and va- 


luable to him, in hopes to procure his Friendſhip and Indulgence. The Devil behaves 
towards all Who thus pay him divine Adoration, like a Tyrant of antient Rome, who 
hover . che Diſaffection and Hatred of his * IT mw did but fear him. 


| We have already mentioned the Miracle of the Tooth, and hers we ſhall rake the 


_— to introduce another no leſs remarkable. There was a certain Pagode, which 
for a long Time had been ſhut up, and totally deſerted by the Devotees, inſomuch 


tat the King of the Country himſelf had treated the Idol that reſided therein with all 
tze Marks of Ignominy and Contempt, as being incapable of working the leaſt Miracle 


Whatever. The Prieſts, who are never at a Loſs for Ways and Means to rekindle the 
Fire of Devotion when they find it juſt expiring, were reſolved to revenge the Indignities 


offer d to the Idol. One Day, as the incredulous King went into this Temple which had 
been ſo long abandon' d, the God, by their artful Management, ſhewed all the viſible Marks 


of che higheſt Diſpleafure. Out of his Mouth iſſued Fire and Smoke. His Eyes ſpar- 
Red with Reſentment, and his Hand, in which he graſp'd a Scymetar, was extended 


to ſtrike the Royal Unbeliever. His Majeſty, terrified to the laſt Degree, acknowledg'd 


his Error and Incredulity, and ador'd the Deity that threaten'd him. The Devotees 
reſorted to the Pagods again in Crowds; divine Worſhip was re-eſtabliſh'd there, and 
the God was ador'd with as much Warmth and Fervency as ever. From that Time 
the Natives of Ceylan have look d upon that Idol, as the Guardian Deity of their Iſland, 
and of the whole Univerſe, They are of Opinion, that the World can never be diſ- 
ſolv'd whilſt his Image exiſts to protect and ſupport it. The Chinguleſe make their Ap- 
plication to this Deity in Sickneſs, Adverſity, and in ſhort, in all the emergent Neceſ- 
ſities of Life, where Men are conſcious of their own Weakneſs and Inſufficiency, and 
_ -- Where the Aid and Aſſiſtance of a ſuperior Being is found abſolutely neceſſary to ſupport 
them. In every Houſe there is a little Basket peculiarly devoted to | Bis Service, and 
lere for the Reception of their Free-will — 


ee Idol, whoſe Head reſembles that of an \ Elephant 8, is the Deity who be- 


8 on Mankind thoſe invaluable Bleſſings, Wiſdom, Underſtanding, Riches, and 


Health. The Form of this Idol, as well as that of the Guardian God of the Univerſe, 
may be ſeen in the Plate . ad. 


2 K ＋ 


e the Deity bereist with an Elephant's Head ©, there are other Fuchs 
like Heads to be met with in the High-ways, placed in Nitches and Trunks of Trees, 


There are alſo ſeveral large Heaps of Stones or Earth frequently to be met with, to 


Which every Traveller that paſſes by makes ſome ſmall Addition. There is no Queſtion 
ta be made but that there was fome Act of Devotion meant in the Obſervance of this 
Cuſtom, which ſeems indeed to bear ſome Affinity to that which is ſpoken: of in the 
Story of the Patriarchs. There we read that Jacob anointed a Stone with Oil which 
badi ferv'd him for a Pillow, and that he left it behind kit as a Monument, or n: 


2 "Toes 3 Saying of Nan, ar- dum metuant. 


Herbert in his V and Pwurchas. | | 
Res Deen! ion Ul l, Ceylan, &c. 
er £ Chap: xviii. Ver. 28. and elſewhere. There js. not, als fpeking, = an exact Analogy between 


of Stones might poſſibly be the Sepulchros of the Dead. In Proceſs of Time likewiſe, inſtead 


p ne be thought convenient to make other Oblationg 


upon them. The Manner, but not the Cuſtom, might have been alter d. All theſa are Canje&ures en Conjectures. 
We may either look on it, if we think fir, as a Circumſtance very obſcure and dubiqus, or LY ſinco ic 
bas no 1. particular ingenious Gentleman. | 5 
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the Cuſtom of etecting Monuments was introduc'd by him, a Cuſtotm which was after 
wards ſo diſpleaſing to the Almighty, that the * eus were ftriatly etijoin'd to avoid 
the Practice of it, on Account of their natural Propenſity to Idolatty. But be that as 


it will, the Pheniciahs were ſo ſuperſtitious as to anoint ſome particular stones, and the 
other Heathens * obſety'd the fame Cuſtom long after them. We might further de- 


monſtrate, by ſeveral expreſs Paſſages from the Antients, that theſe Stones, thus anoint- 
ed, were look d upon as Altars. Now all manner of Things are proper to be offer” d 
on an Altar. Thus have I fairly trac'd the Origin of this © ſuperſtitious Cuſtom of the 
Chinguleſe. Theſe Iſlanders likewiſe may very probably worſhip the Sun and the Moon . 
The Author whom I have quoted ſeems to think fo, and grounds his Notion on the Ex- 
cellency of thoſe Denominations with which they dignify and diſtinguiſh choſe two 
glorious Planets. The ſame Author informs us, that they hold nine Planets to be ſo 


many Deities, that over- rule their Fortunes. They aſcribe ſuch a divine Power to theſe 
Gereabs (fot ſo they call them) that neither God nor Devil can prevent any one of their 


Favourites from being rich and happy: The irreſiſtible Force of the Planets; according 
to the Maxims of judicial Aſtrology, bears fo great a Reſemblance with theſe Tenets, 
that we find no Manner of Difference between them, except in the bate Circumſtance 
of Idolatry ; our Aſtrologers not carrying their Superſtition to ſo extravagant a Pitch as 
they in that Reſpect. When they worſhip the Gereabs, they make as many Images of 
Potter's Clay as they 1 imagine there are Deities diſpos'd to do them Micchief. - . « . Theſe 


Images are painted in divers Colours, and caſt into monſtrous Forms. . . .'. An Enter- 
tainment is provided, and ſerved up for them, .... accompanied with the Beating of 


Drums. This Ceremony is ſolemniz'd in the Night, and the Devotees dance till the 

Break of Day. Afterwards the Images are flung into the high Road; .... and the Pro- 

viſions are all taken away, and diſtributed among the Populace, who wait there on Pur- 
poſe to eat them up. | 


IN 10 Worſhip of the Devils, wks 8 to their Notion, or indeed ce that 


« of Idolaters in general, are the Souls of the Wicked, they make no Earthen 
© Images, as they do when they worſhip the Planets. They think it ſufficient to erect 


cc 


* a little Out-houſe, in the Form of a Barn, for their Reception, . . which they 
ce adorn with Leaves, Boughs, and Flowers. They furniſh it with Fire-arms, or other 


Stools or Benches ; . . . . whereunto they add a Variety of Proviſions. .... In the mean 


© time, they beat the Drum, which is accompanied with Singing and Dancing. 


« Afterwards the Proviſions are taken away, and diſtributed * the Populace, 


ce with attend at this their Diabolical Service, 


Tax Genu, or inferior Gods, who execute the Commands of the ſupreme Dey, | 
are not the ſame in all Places. Thoſe of one Province are not ſo much as known in 


* 


a Deuteronomy Chap. xvi. 22. It may be denied that the original Word: Cgnifies, Alommment; ſince ſometimes i It 


ſignifies a Statue. 


d- Sicalns Flacens, quoted by Father Scaccht, Seer. Eleochriſm, Myrorh, TI aſſures us, that it was a Cuſtom to crown 


with Garlands, and anoint ſuch Stones as were us d for Land- Marks. They conſecrated likewiſe thoſe which were 
made uſe of to denote a Place ſet apart for Divine Worſhip, ſuch as a ſacred Grove, &c. The Antients imagin'd that 
theſe Stones, by their Unction and Conſecration, had ſomething in them Supernatural and Divine. There is a 
in Apalon which ſeems to have a Reference to that Cuſtom. For, ſpeaking of a particular Perſon who had littie or 
no Religion in him, he ſays, that he was fo far from offering the Gods the Firſt· Fruits of his Field, and dedicating 
the leaft Kind of Chappel to his Honour, that there was not One anointeck Stone to be met with in all his Grounds. 
Our Aſperſion of the firſt Stone which is laid for the Foundation of a Church, in all probability owes its Riſe to 
theſe Cos: Thee on are ſeveral Gentlemen, even at this Day, who always pour Wine on the fir Stone of every 
Bes alſo the Conformity of the Cuſtoms of the Indians, Oc. inthe preceding Yolume. 
* Knox's — Er. * | | 


| another 
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rial of the Place whiete he had repoſed himſelf the Night paſt. Some pretend, that 


war- like Trophies, which are brought from their Pagods, and diſpos'd in Order upon 
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140 SUPPLEMENT: to the DISSER'TA'TIONS 

mother; neither have they che leaſt Influence over its Inhabitants; Every Nation has 
its own Genii or Demons, who are diſtinguiſh'd and known by their particular Deno- 
minations. Not only the Indians, but ſeveral other Nations have entertained Notions 
of this kind, the Antiquity whereof may be ſupported from divers Paſſages in Hiſtory, 
both antient and modern: From whence aroſe that Preference, which each Country 
heretofore ſo liberally beſtow'd on its own Deities ; a Preference which induc'd * Rab/be- 


Leb, a Captain of the Mrian Hoſt, to inſult the God of the 1/raelites after the moſt 
blaſphemous Manner in the Reign of Hezekiah. 


Tre Ilanders whom we treat of, are not ſo ſuperſtitious as to imagine chat the Images 
of cheir Gods are the Gods themſelves, and the real Objects of divine Worſhip, but 
they look upon them, fays our Engliſb Author, in his Deſcription of Ceylan, as viſible 
Repreſentations, and reverence them only as ſuch. There are but few of the think- 
ing Part of Idolaters who entertain a more exalted Idea of them. Some, however, 
pray before theſe Images, in Hopes their Devotion will thereby prove more fervent 
and effectual, as being heighten'd ſome how or other, and inflamed by the Pre- 
ſence of ſuch awful Objects. Others carry the Point much further, and imagine, that 
fome divine Virtue deſcends upon the Images, ſettles there, and never departs from 
them. Theſe laſt are not ſo refin'd in their Way of Worthip as the former. Abundance 
of abſurd Miracles, however, owe their Riſe to this i imaginary Virtue, and divers of 
the Antients (the celebrated Livy, for inſtance, and ſome other ſuperſtitious Legendaries,) 
have thought ir their Duty to tranſmit them to pond * n as were ſo inclined, 
might put their F aith and Confidence in them. 


Tusk are the moſt refined Sentiments of the Pagans at Ceylan. Thoſe among them 
who carry their Folly and Superſtition to the higheſt Pitch, imagine, that the Gods 


are obliged to comply with their Requeſts, and be ſubſervient to all their wayward _ 


Humours. They pray to them, 'tis true, reverence and reſpe& them, and offer up 
Sacrifices on their Altars, but expect an Equivalent in return. They, as well as the 
Chineſe, of whom we ſhall ſpeak more at large hereafter, are ſo preſumptious, as nor 
only to * contemn, but inſult their Gods, if they don't anſwer their Expectations. One 
of the Antients, who was not quite fo inſolent and outrageous, ſaid no more to his God 
than this, that he would frame his Image in ſuch Mould, or Metal, as beſt ſuited the 
Value of his Bleſſings. 


Their PRIESTS, PacoDs, FES TIVALS, and PILGR1- 
MAGES, Sc. 


HERE are three diſtinct : Orders of Prieſts in theſe Iſlands ; each of which is de- 

- pendent on, and ſubordinate to ſome Superiors, who are choſen out of the Tri- 
nanxes, or Terumwanſes. The former are, properly ſpeaking, the ſole Prieſts of Buddu, 
and unqueſtionably the moſt eminent Clergy of the Iſland, ſince the Superiors to the Gonnes, 
which ſeems to be a Denomination common to the Prieſthood in general, are ſelected 
out of their Body. There is no Poſſibility of clearing up Knox's Account, and recon- 
ciling it with Rzbeyro's without the Affiſtance of an Explication of the former. Beſides 
the above-mentioned Superiors, they have a principal * Terumwanſe, or High-Prieſt, who 
takes Cognizance of all Matters of a Religious Concern. He is a Venerable old Man, and 
as a Mark of Honour and Diſtinction, generally wears a Gold Ribband, and a Kind of 


Chap. XVIII. of the Second Book of Kings. 
- b Xnox's Account, Cc. Chap. v. Part IV. 
4 die nor me cc of which ain High Pi, 

ZA, Lib, I. Ch. 4 
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Scepter « or Fan, which bears forme Reſemblanc with the Ane mie ute of roy the Pries 
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Taz 8 Clabes of theſe Prieſts is 1 in the | Dieliey where "they Hold 
their Chapter. The Prieſts of Buddu admit none into their Order but Perſons of noble 
Extraction, ſound Learning, and liberal Education. We have already obſerv'd, that ĩ At 16 
out of that venerable Body, that the bu r to all ms beer are —— * 5 7 | 
are conſtituted W * 81 
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Taz Gonne. wear yellow Gowns, or Caffocks; abt par Us Waſte 1 1 1 
Thread Saſh, The Tirinanres are dreſs'd in the fame Manner. Neither the . "a 
the other ſuffer their Hair to grow, but go always bare-headed, The Laity ſhew a | 
profound Reſpect and Veneration for theſe Pricſts, and proſtrate themſelves: before | 
them, as they would before their Idols: But as for their Part they never return the Com- | 
pliment, or indeed, falute any Perſon whomſoever. Whereever they appear, fays _ i 
Knox, a Mat is ſpread, and a white Linnen Coverlid laid upon their Seats, which is an 1 
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Honour ſhewn to no Perſon elſe, but: the King himſelf. They are not allowed to fol- 
low any mechanical Employment, nor to marry; or even ſo much as touch a Woman: 
They eat but once a Day; and if they indulge themſelves any further, it muſt be in 

nothing but Rice and Water, Fruits, Beans. Peaſe] and the like. They are forbidden; | 
likewiſe, all manner of Wine. As to Meat they are allowed to eat it, provided tis „ 
dreſs'd alone, and that tis kill'd without their Direction or Conſent. However, they | 


may forſake their Order, if they think proper, and marry afterwards, In order to be- 


come a Layman again, there is no other Ceremony required than the finging their Caf 
ſocks into the River, and waſhing themſelves all over,. 


Tux Devotion of the common People i is very Advantageous to the Gonnes, as will ap- 
pear by the following Inſtance, the Truth of which the Reader will the more bee 
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The Convert makes an elegant Entertainment for bis ſpiritual Gueſt, and makes him v0 
as large Preſents as his Circumſtances will admit of. The: i Gonne ſtays; a Day or two at 8 _ 
the Convert's Houſe, and during that Time ſings ſame Spiritual Hymns, extra fed from | b 1 0 
a Book of Devotion, after which he explains the Purport thereof to thoſe who are 1 
at the Service. Ribeyro aſſures us, that the Devotees, who thus requeſt the Gomes to in 
attend them, not only gratify them for their Labour, but entertain them as handſom- | i 9 
ly as poſſibly. they calls, be chat ocherwiſe their. Foes. would vow, a 7 I 
fecuual. | | | LL. 4 
Tur cond Order of Prieſts : are 81015 FIN « ey wear 1 no, 33 Bab t. to | * 
te diſtinguzſh them from the Common People, not even whilſt chev are perform | "5 
diſtinguiſh them from the Common People, not even | whilft they are performing . di- | 1 
« vine Service; but content themſelves with putting on Wo. 
* themſelyes before they begin. They enjoy a mall Spot of Groupd which 1 FREE 
*' to the * Dewale; where they 7 
follow their uſual Vocations at all Times, but whilſt they are. þ . employ'c 150 in 1 
ce 11 
the Pagod, which. 1 is every Morning ak Eveni ning, i if the Revenue of: the Place i is able wo 
- Knox, uli ſup. "544 g 2 $55 2 9 þ T9720 TRAD TORE $9 $7.87; po 2 938 ES br os mn ee 1 
v Adem, hid. | I "a 
© Ribeyro ſays, that this Cerizzony is doth am ts Point of Dem, and tar the Gon for with Wo. | 
him till he expires. | 11 
4 Knox, ubi ſup. PET n e nid YT. T.amrh | a 5 A 42 
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« to maintain it. The whole Service unf in offering up boil'd Rice, and other 
0 Proviſions of the like Nature to the Idol. . which they leave in his Preſence for a 

te ſhort oy and then the Ah Muſicians, and * Officers of the Temple, 
<« eat them.. 


3 Faddeſes, or he Prieſts of the n are of the third Order: b The Park wikis 
te they officiate have no Revenue. Any devout Perſon that builds a Chappel at his own 
60 Expence, becomes the Prieſt of it himſelf. Halberts, Swords, Arrows, Shields, and 
Images, are by his Orders painted on the Walls of it. .. . . Such Chappels are for the 

e Generality called Facco, that is, the Devil's Tenement, Faceo or Jaca ſignifying the Devil. * 
The 1 when he celebrates the Feftval of Facco, ſhaves his Beard, 35 


Ta ERE are, t our Author, an Wen Number of Pages, which i is no ways im- 
rande ſince every Devotee has the Privilege of erecting a Chappel, and conſtituting 
himſelf the Prieſt of it. Some of. theſe Pagods are very rich, and, with reſpect to their 
Architecture, extreamly beautiful. They are embelliſhed with Hieroglyphick Images of 
Monſters, &c. according to the uſual Cuſtom of the Indians in general. Some of them 
are embelliſhed with painted Sticks, Arrows, Halberts, Spears, and Swords: But in the 
Temple of Buddu, there are only. Images of Men, fitting croſs- leg d in yellow Caſſocks, 
like the Gonnes, having their Hair curled, and their Hands placed before them, juſt like 
Women. Theſe, __ fay, are the Spirits of departed Saints, 


In E Women WN not preiaine to approach the Parts, aa the Time of cheir 
Monthly Courſes ; nor the Men 1 in caſe T_T come enn — Place where a 
Woman is under that State of Impurity. 55 


Tur Revenues of their Pagods conſiſt in Lands, which the King has 1 ſettled 
ws them. There are in Ceylan, ſays our Engli ih Author. more Towns belonging to 
the Church, than to the King himſelf. Any one may believe him on his bare Aſſertion; ; 
for as the Devotion of a particular Set of Men, is ſubje& in all Places to the ſame Frail- 
ties, ſo have the Clergy of all Nations the fame ſecret Springs always in Motion. We have 
already obſerved, that ſome particular Devotees ere& Chappels of their own, and are the 
Prieſts thereof themſelves. In theſe Chappels they always place an Image of Buddu, and 
light up either Wax Candles, or Lamps before it, make proper Proviſions for it, and adorn it 
with TIS: | We ourſclves': are [hh entire Strangers to Part of this foperici De- 
votion. pf 

WrburspAvs and Thinkin 4 are for che Cebit the Days ſet apart for the Prac- 
tice of Piety. * Knox ſays, that the Pagods are opened for that Purpoſe on Wedneſda ys 
and Saturdays, and that the Laity come to Worſhip their Gods there accordingly. The 
Purport of their Petitions is, as in other Places, that the Gods would vouchſafe to preſerve 
them in Health and Proſperity, and aid and aſſiſt them in the Days of Adverſity. Per- 
haps this may not be done after 6 refined a Manner as amongſt us; and perhaps, like- 
wiſe, they may have their Evaſions as well as we. Where are the People who are free 
from Alluſions, when they make their particular Addreſſes to any God, or Gods for their 
Aid and Aſſiſtance? There are few Prayers which are inſincere, or unjuſt when they 
turn upon general Truths, or when they only aim at ſuch Favours, the Acquiſition 
whereof is no Injury to their Neighbours ; but ſuch ſelf. intereſted and partial Requeſts 
as exceed theſe Bounds, will never be able to ſtand the Teſt. Let us ſuppoſe a Prince 
directing publick Prayers to be made for the Succeſs of his Arms, and a Merchant im- 


* Knox, Part IV. Chap. 10. abi ſup. 3 NY's 
Ploring 
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ploring the fame ſupreme Being for Succeſs in his Way of Commerce, if both the one 
and the other ſhould follow the irregular Dictates of Ambition and Avarice, a thouſand 
monſtrous and abſurd Things would in all Probability be inſerted in their Prayers, © 
Their Intercourſe with the Almighty would be no more than a RO 9 on a 
ſingle Thought of a Latin Poet. EN | 


1 . = - 
-- C — =- J * ' * . 


P - 


Tur Prayers of the Chingule fe are ſeldom directed e to tis 1 Be- 
ing, that is to ſay (in plain Terms) to him whom they look upon as ſuch; for they only 


make their Addreſſes to his Vicegerents. But when theſe prove deaf to their Entreaties, 


there is a principal Devil, to whom they make their Supplications. They offer -up 
Diſhes of Meat, eſpecially a red Cock, in Sacrifice to him; and this they perform in 
the moſt gloomy Part of a Grove, where this arch Fiend is attended by Men diſguiſed | 
like Devils themſelves, who have Bells at their Legs, and 1 8 1 ſing, and wreath - 
themſelves i into a thouſand ridiculous Poſtures. 


Trxir ſolemn Feſtivals are of two Kinds; the one for thoſe Gods who govern the 


Univerſe, and all Things relating to this Life; the others in Honour of Buddu, whoſe 
peculiar Province 1 is to take Care of Men's SO, and ſecure their future Felicity. 


As to the grand Feſtival of their Genii (for that's the proper Name of the formal) 
there is nothing in it very remarkable but the pompous Procefſion which is made on that 
ſolemn Occaſion. The Prieſt, in the firſt Place, holds a painted Staff in his Hand 
" adorned with Flowers, and the People fall down on their Knees before it. The Devo. 

tees make their Oblations to it, after which the Prieſt in a formal Manner lays it upon 

his Shoulders, and at the fame Time covers his Mouth with a fine Linnen Cloth, 
leſt his Breath ſhould fully the ſacred Enſign of his Office. Afterwards being mounted 
on an Elephant, which is cover'd all over with white Linnen Cloth, he makes a Tour 
in the following pompous and folemn Manner, thro the whole City. 
fifty Elephants adorn'd with little Bells, march firſt and open the Proceſſion. Se- 


veral Men diſguis'd like Giants follow this Train of Elephants. In the next Place a ſelect 


| Band of Drummers and Trumpeters march before the Dancers, and the Women who are 
devoted to the Service of their Pagods. There are likewiſe ſome Trumpeters, Muſi- 
_ cians, and Dancers interſpers'd among the Female Votaries. The Prieſt appears next, 
mounted on his Elephant, and holding 1 in his Hand his ſacred Staff, as beforemention'd. 
This Pontiff repreſents the great Creator both of Heaven and Earth. An inferior Prieſt 
attends behind him with an Umbrello in his Hand to skreen him. from the Heat of the 
Sun, or other accidental Injuries of the Weather. There are two other Elephants, each 
mounted by two Prieſts, that march One on his Right Hand and the other on his Left. 
The Prieſts who ride foremoſt repreſent likewiſe two other Gods; and thoſe who 
ride behind hold Umbrello's over their Heads, for the Purpoſes aforeſaid. Several 
Female Attendants follow theſe Deities, and fan them as they move along to k 
them cool, and drive away the Flies. After theſe Gods march ſome thouſands of 


Devotees three a-Breaſt. During this pompous Proceſſion the Streets are ſtrew'd with 


| Greens and all kind of Flowers. The Houſes on each Side are adorn'd with Boughs, 


Garlands, and little Streamers, and iluminated Night and Day ; ; no Day being long | 


enough for the Celebration of theſe grand Solemnities. The Reader is defired to ob- 
ſerye, that before the Proceſſion ſets forwards, the Gods are expoſed to publick View at 
the Gates of their Temples, that the Devotees may make their voluntary Oblations, and 
pay them the Triduts of divine Adoration. This Feſtival is obſerved for fifteen Days 


2 5 _ — Palchra LES 7 | 
Dua mibi fallere, da juſftum, ſanfumgque uideri. . Horat. 


» Knpx's Account of Ceylan, Part IV. Chap. 4. 
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fucceffively, commencing with the-New Moon, About two or three Days before her 
Full, a confiderable Number of Sedans are ranged in Order before theſe Gods, in each 
| bf which are depoſited ſeveral ſacred Relicks, and a Silver Chalice, as a farther Teſti- 
mony of their profound Veneration. As ſoon as the Moon is juſt upon her Full, all the 
Devotees repair to the River, in order to fill the Silver Chalices before- mentioned with 
Water, and then depoſit them in their reſpective Pagods. This Holy Water remains 
there all the enſuing Year, and each Chalice likewiſe is annually repleniſhed. | 


Axor HER Feſtival, which they obſerve, begins in November on the Night when the 
Moon is in her Full ; the whale Ceremony whereof conſiſts in planting tall Poles round 
the Pagods, and — them with Illuminations from” Top to Bottom. 


Bovpo is repreſented by ſeveral little Images wrought in Silver, Braſs, white Clay 
or Stone, which are ſet up almoſt in every Corner, even in Caverns and on Rocks, The 
Devotees carry theſe Images a Variety of Proviſions every New and Full Moon through- 

out the Year; but they celebrate the grand Feſtival of Buddu in the Month of March, 
when, according to their Computation, the New Year commences. At this Feſtival 2X 
they go up to-worſhip in two particular Places, which have been render'd famous by the 
frequent Mention of them in the Legends of theſe Iſlanders. One of them is the higheſt 
Mountain in the Ifland, and call'd by the Chriftians Adam's Peak; the other is the Place 
where Buddu repoſed himſelf under a Tree, which went and planted itſelf there of its 
own Accord for the more commodious Reception of the Deity, who, when he was on 
Earth, frequently amuſed hmſelf under its agreeable Shade; and tis under that very indi- 
vidual Tree, that the ſuperſtitious Chingulefe adore-their Buddu. The Zeal and Devotion 
of the Place is fo ardent, and fo highly regarded, that, in their Opinion, the very going 
a Pilgrimage to it, is meritorious. Such as are notable to reach that ſacred Spot of Ground, 

get as near to it as poſſibly they can; they enter the firſt Pagod they meet with on the 
Road, in arder to worſhip there, and direct their Eyes and Thoughts towards the fa- 
cred Tree. It is furrounded with Cells, Tents, Huts, and Cabins ; beſides ſeveral 
larger Edifices of different Materials, which are divided into various Apartments for 
the more commodious Reception of diſtin Families, There are ſeveral antic Dancers 


and Merry-Andrews, likewiſe, who accompany this Train of Devotees. 


_ Warn Buddu aſcended into Heaven, he left behind him upon a certain Rock in this 
Adam's Peak, the Impreſſion of his facred Foot, which theſe Iſlanders adore, beautify 
with burning Lamps, and honour with their Oblations. This facred Relick, in our 
Opinion, may ſtand in Competition with * that of the Virgin Mary's Slipper, which the 
Spaniards, if we may credit their Aſſertion, are at this Day in the actual Poſſeſſion of. 
It muſt here likewiſe he obſerved, that this ſame Impreſſion of Buddu's Foot, faid to be 
ſen at Ceylan, is not the only Relict of that Kind extant in the Indies. The © Szameſe 
boaſt of three ſeveral Impreſſions of Sammuna- Cadum s Foot, that is to ſay, one at Siam, 
another at Pegu, and the Third in the Iſland of Ceylan. The Antients have in like Man- 
mer aber Noce Amn, Print Ae Feet. 


Bor to return to Alam: 4 Peak. There is 4 pin Plain ſame anal Diſtance 
from it parted by little Rivers, in the Waters whereof the Pagans bathe themſelves with 
abundance of Devotion, and afterwards waſh their Linnen and their Cloaths, being firm- 
ly that by ſuch Ablutions they really and effeQually blot out and waſh away 
their Sins, Thus purified, they climb up this ſacred Hill by the Aſſiſtance of ſome Iron 


3 See the Ceremonies and Religious Cuſtorns of the Roman Catholicks. Vol. I. Part III. Ch. ix. N 5. 
* This Imprethon is made in the Middle of a Rock, which ſeems to have been cut out in the Form-of a Table. The 


'Moors imagine it to be the Print of Alum's Foot at the Time when he humbled himſelf on Rs Aa LEI Sins, 
or lamentcd the untimely Death of Abel upon this Peak. Parchas's Bxvralhy of Voyages | 5955 | 
-* Father Tachard in his firft Voyages to Siam. Lib. VI. 


4 Hiftory of Clan by Ribeyro. Ch. xxiii. Lib. I. 5 * 
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Chains, which are faſtened thereto for that very Purpoſe. On the Surgmit of this lofty 
Mountain is to be ſeen the Print of a Giant's Foot, ſo well proportion' 'd (if we may de- 
pend on their Veracity who aſſert it) that no Art can ever excel it. Hard by! it ſtands 
a Pagod, and contiguous to chat the Habitation of a Prieſt, who feceives the Oblations of 


ſuch Pilgrims as reſort thither, and relates to them the Miracles of t ſacred Impref- : 
ſion, the Pardons and Indulgencies which are vouchſafed to all thoſe Jevotees who vi- 


ſit that holy Hill, the Antiquity, the ſupernatural Virtue of the Stone, and in ſhort, every 


Thing which Superſtition can deviſe, or prevail on them to believe, the Formularies where 
af are e much the fame in all Religions. NCT TULLY. 6x Nv 800 
ANOTHER A of. Devotidn if Honout! + theit Budd, is that of a to be 
Mendicants on his Behalf. This is the peculiar Province of the Female Sex, and it 
were a great Pity to rob them of the Glory of it. Tis well known that the Ladies are 
for the Generality extremely nice and curious in the Punctilio's of Devotion, the Timo- 
rouſneſs which is natural to their Sex, inclining them to imagine, that without the ſtrict 
Obſervance of ſome artful Impertinencies they ſhould be guilty of a ſhameful N eglect, 
and diſhonour the Religion they profeſs. The Women, * therefore; (according t to our 
« Engliſh Traveller) carry the Image of their God Buddy cover'd over with a fine white 
« Linnen Cloth, in the Palm of their Hands, ſaying, as they paſs from Door to Door, 
Pray remember Buddu, we crave your Alms and Oblations, to prepare him a Sacrifice . 
« And the People very liberally beſtow on them Oil for his Lamps, Rice for his Sacri- 
te fices, and Money or Cotton Thread. The Ladies of Quality, indeed, ſeldom at- 
ec tend theſe charitable Collections themſelves, ber ſend their Servants in their Stead, 
te drefs'd in their beſt Cloaths on that Occaſion. . .. . . The Poor, likewiſe, when they 
ce beg, practiſe the ſame religious Cuſtom, and take either ſome Book of Devotion, or the 


Ns Image of Buddu lock'd up in a Shrine, and cover'd over with a white Linnen Cloths 


« .... By Means of this Book or Image, which they ſhew to the People with the moſt 


« profound Veneration, and in whoſe Name all their Petitions are made, their Collec- 


te tions frequently amount to a conſiderable Value... . . In ſhort, theſe Beggars take 
much the fame Meaſures as our Europeans do, who beg the Charity of well-diſpoſed 
Perſons in the Name of God, the bleſſed Virgin, or ſome Saint. There are ſome in 
Germany, who raiſe large Contributions by ſinging of divine Hymns as they walk the 
Streets; and others in Holland by ſinging David's Palms, or repeating ſome ſelect Paſ- 
ſages of the ſacred Scriptures. Neither ought we to forget our Religious Mendicants ; for 


it muſt be confeſs d, that the Indians are not the only People who make a Trove of 


Religion. 


ce Sycy as are more zealous than ordinary, 1 an Image of their God to be made at 


te their own Expence. But Buddy is never look d upon as a God, till his Eyes are 
te compleated. . . . . After that finiſhing Stroke, .. they carry him with the utmoſt 
«© Demonſtrations of Reverence and Reſpect from the Sculptor” s Shop to the Pagod, 


ec 


fices ; and then ſet him up with all the Pomp and Solemnity imaginable in a Nitch 
made on purpoſe for his Reception. . . . . , Sometimes the Image of the God, as ſoon 
as finiſhed, is carry'd from Houſe to Honſe, and the good People upon fight of it 
are very free and generous to the Artificer, that made him. He who order'd it to be 
made, is look d upon as a true Devote. 


ce 
cx 
cc 


.cc 


Arran the Enumeration of ſo many Particulars the Reader may very reaſonably ima- 
gine, that the Chinguleſe are very zealous for the*Cauſe of Religion: But alas! he will 
find himſelf very much miſtaken, > For they . confeis that all their Devotion 


® Knox's Account, Se. Ch. iv. Part IV. 
Knox, ubi ſup. 
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where they conſecrate him with abundance of Ceremony, and a Variety of Sacri- 
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| Is the Effect of Fear. ce They never concern themſelves about Religious Matters, till 
© they are either dangerouſly ill, or very old and infirm.” If ſuch a Conduct as this, 
Which is too Univerfil, appears to ſine Libertines as an inconteſtable Proof that Religion 
is but a Bugbear, and the Reſult only of Human Weakneſs, we are of Opinion it as 


plainly proves, that the Diſſolution of the Human Body, is an evident Mark of its De- 
N on che Supreme Being. 


Concerning their VaRioUs DISTEMPERS and divers 
| SUPERSTITIOUS PRACTICES, 


= THEN they are indiſpos'd, they devote a red Cock to the Service of the De- 
N vil, that is, to one of thofe inferior Gods call'd Spirits, or Genii. The Fad- 
155 deſe takes the Cock and conſecrates it to this evil Spirit, telling him that tis offer'd 
« only upon Conditions, and expected that in Point of Gratitude, and in W 
< tion thereof, he ſhould reſtore the Patient to his former State of Health.... . After 
<. this the Cock is let looſe, and returns to his old Companions. He fomeriraes retains 
<« his Freedom for a Year or two afterwards ; but in the End they carry him to the 
c Temple, where the Prieſt attends to receive him, . . .. under a ſpecions Pretence only, 
* of offering him as a Sacrifice. for very often he fells the Cocks which he thus 
<« colleQs, while che poor credulogs People believe, that they are facrificed according to 
te their pious Intentions. . . . . In order to diſcover whether a God, or a Devil be the Cauſe 
e of their Diſtemper, they make a Bow of the firſt little Stick, that falls in their Way, 
« and upon the String of it hang a ſmall Inftrument like a Chiſſel, with which they 
cut their Berel Nuts. After this they hold the Bow by the two n and pro- 
te nounce diſtinctly the Names of all the Gods, and all the Devils. When the Deity is 
nam'd who is the immediate Cauſe of their Diſorder, the Inſtrument, they ſay, 
turns round. The particular God or Demon being by this Means diſcover'd, they 
immediately offer up their Sacrifices to him, in hopes to remove his afflicting Rod, 
« and find Favour in his Sight.” This puts us in mind of another Method of conſult- 
ing the Gods, which is as follows: The Prieſt puts upon his Shoulder the Arms which 
are depoſited in the Temple of the God, to whom he properly belongs. After that, he 
begins to be tranſported, and at laſts falls 3 into a kind of divine Agitations, or at leaſt 
acts the Enthuſiaſt. In this rapturous Fit it is, that the Spirit of the God reſts u pon 
him, and then whatever he pronounces is look d upon as an Oracle, and the People addrek 
him with as much Reverence and Reſpect as they would the Deity himſelf, 


Bur to return to the various Maladies with which the Chinguleſe are frequently afflic- 

ted. It ſeems, according to the Account of an * Exgliſb Author, that they are very ſubject 
to the Misfortune of what is generally term'd a Lycanthropy ; at which Time they fly 
into the Woods, and ſhew all thoſe various Symptoms and unaccountable Effects of black 
Melancholy, whence they corny proceed, tho* our Author, who ſeems a little too 
credulous here, imagines they are * poſſeſt with the Devil. What a Conſumption of Holy 
Water would there be, if upon the Veracity of this Traveller, any One ſhould attempt to 
viſit theſe Iſlanders, and exorciſe them as Demoniacs? There are often very deceitful 
Symptoms 1 in frantic Diſtempers occaſion'd by Melancholy. If for want of due Exami- 
nation into thoſe Symptoms, we are induc'd to believe the Perſon poſſeſt, and have im- 
mediate recourſe to the Armour which an Exorciſt muſt put on, to drive out the Devil, it 
is manifeſt, we ſhall only combat with a Shadow, A certain Woman once falling, as we 


: are inform d, into one of theſe frantic Fits, in Paſon Week, was judg d by every Body 


2 Sce Wier's Treatiſe de buche, Damon. L. iv. Ed. i. 1 533. 
» Kzox's Account, &c. Ch. iv. Part IV. 
M ler ubi ſub. Chap. 25. 
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to be polſe'd with the Devil, when her Misfortune in all probability, was the EMett bly 
of a too violent Flux of peccant Humours which the Spring oftentimes fets aloat, in 4 


diforder'd Conſtitution. 


Warn the Herbs and Roots which they make ufe of in their Phyſical Preparations for 
te their Sick prove inteffectual, and fail of their defir'd Succels * they take à Board, and 
« ſet a Relievo Figure of the Patient, ade in Clay upon it; and then they give all his 
« Friends and Relations Notice to meet and affiſt at the Ceremony, and prepare a very 
« elegant Entertainment on that Occaſion. About Nine at Night the Gueſts all appear 


« round the Houſe, and after Supper withdraw into a Place illuminated with Links 


« or Tapers, for the Purpoſe, where they range themſelves in a circular Form, 
<« and leave an empty Space in the Middle. Thus ranged, they beat their Drums, 
ee and make a hideous Noiſe without Intermiſſion for about an Hour. Afterwards a 
« young Laſs, who, as they pretend, muſt be a ſpotleſs Virgin, enters the Circle, and 
c dances before the Aſſembly, who join their Voices in Concert with their Drums. 


« After à ſhort Diſplay of her Agility, ſhe drops down on the Ground in a fort of Extaſy; 


« her Mouth is a perfect Foam, and her Eyes ſparkle. ... . During theſe her Agita- 


« tions, one of the Company is deputed to ask her ſuch Queſtions, as are thought pro- 


per, and beg the Fayout that ſhe would not ſuffer the Party indiſpos'd to die; that 
« {he would be pleaſed to accept the Fruits which he preſents her with, on the Patient's 
« Behalf, and that ſhe would inſtruct him how to remove his Diſtemper. , . The 
Virgin thus inſpir'd, pronounces Sentence; and tho! it be in the Patient's Favour, he 


« frequently dies notwithſtanding, and falſifies the Prediction of the pretended Oracle. 


*« If they preſume to complain, and charge her with, an Impoſition, ſhe immediately 
e anſwers that they deceived themſelves, by not rightly comprehending what ſhe ſaid. 
e Sometimes when ſhe is at a Loſs for a plauſible Evaſion, ſhe acknowledges her Miſ- 
c take, but wholly aſtribes it ro the Oppoſition and Malice of ſome ſecret Enemy then 
t pteſent, . . . . who for the Generality is a Chriſtian. ' They requeſt him thereupon to 


« withdraw; and the Devil ſoon after his Departure, gives them a ſatisfactory Anſwer ; 


« for which Favour they ſhew him all the Reverence and Reſpect imaginable, and re- 
tt tarn him their humble and hearty Thanks; they preſent him with ſeveral Dainties, 


« Which they ſet at the Foot of a Tree, that has been conſecrated to him; ... and this 


« Oblatioh, which from thence forward they never preſume to touch, is crowned 
« with Flowers. „ 18 nt” 


Ix this particular Account of their religious Ceremonies, we muſt not omit the Men- 


tion of their Vows and ſolemn Proteſtations. They are not unacquainted with the 
Practice of them, and make as ill Uſe of them as other People. 1 


As to the Good or Evil that attends Mankind in this Life, they are of Opinion that 
God has predeſtin'd and fore-ordain'd both the one and the other; fo that they act in- 
confiſtent with their own Principles, when they. endeavour to avoid a Misfortune, or 
procure a Bleſſing, by making their ſolemn Supplications to the Gods, &c. If we will 
bur reflect on the Conduct of the Generality of Mankind, with reſpect to religious Mat- 
ters, we ſhall find them orie Thing in Practice, and the very reverſe in Speculation. 


„Tuer maintain that conſummate Goodneſs conſiſts in their Liberality and Mani- 
ce ficence towards the Prieſts, in their frequent Sacrifices and Oblations to the Gods, 


« and in a religious Forbearance from ſpilling the. Blood of any living Creatures. 
« They are merciful and indulgent to their Poor out of a Principle of Charity, that ex- 
« texids even to Strangers. . . . . They always reſetve. ſome Portion of their daily Provi- 


te ſion for the Relief of ſuch, as accidentally come ; to their Doors, and beg their Bene- 


„ Ribegov's Hiſtory of Chi, : by 438 
volence. 
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ce yolence. .... They ſhew a great Regard for ſuch as make a Conſcience of the Duties 
2 of Religion, . and have a particular Eſteem for the Chriſtians, | becauſe they ima- 
& vine them to be very upright and ſincere.” Thus have I given you a compendious 
Account of their Ideas of Virtue in general, and the Duties which they judge incum- 
bent on every honeſt Man. To theſe Notions they add ſome trivial ſuperſtitious Cuſ- 
toms, the Deſcription whereof would be impertinent and perfectly uſeleſs. We muſt 
here remark, however, that tho' they love the Truth, they practiſe it but little 


and thar they never ſcruple to lye or cheat, tho they fo mightily admire Integrity and 
pain Dealing. | 18 


3 © They ſtrew Flowers every SER and Evening before the Images of their Gods, 
de ' ag an Act of Devotion. They carry their Chaplets, or Strings of Beads in their Hands, 
t and fay their Prayers as they walk abroad. They are very fuperſtitious in their Ob- 
ce ſervations on the moſt trivial Occurrences, . If they happen to ſneeze, tis look'd 
<« upon as a very unlucky Omen, and is ſufficient to poſtpone any Undertaking that 
6c they are actually engag'd in. © They eſteem a little Animal much like a Lizard as 
40 4 Prophet. If when they have begun a Piece of Work they chance to hear it cry, 
te © they make a ſhort Pauſe, imagining 1 that it informs them ſome ill Planet rules at that 
« particular Moment. .. . . When they go out of Doors in a Morning, they ſuperſti- 
« tiouſly obſerve the firſt Object, that preſents it ſelf to their View... .. They flatter | 
e themſelves with the Proſpe& of good Succeſs if they ſee a big-bellied Woman, or a 
de fair Man; and on the contrary, are apprehenſive, if they meet an old Man, or ill- 
0 © favour d Perſon, that ſome Misfortune will attend them.“ 


Ty ESE Htanders, like the reſt TY the J. . are - reputed very able Magicians. 

« They have a certain Prayer which they make uſe of as a Charm for Serpents, which 
te become fo tractable and familiar, that they will ſuffer themſelyes to be taken up by 

« them.” * An Author, whoſe Veracity may be relied on, aſſures us, that he had ſeen 
a German Soldier in the Dutch Garriſon, that would catch Serpents, make them tame, 
and handle them without the leaſt Fear or Danger; that the ſame Soldier attempted to 
catch one that had accidentally concealed it {elf in his Captain's Apartments, without 
any other external Precaution, than that of putting his Hat over his Eyes: For he acknow- 
ledged that he carried ſeveral Preſervatives always about him, againſt the poiſonous Quali- 
ties of thoſe dangerous Reptiles, and amongſt the reſt, the Heart and Head of a Ser- 
pent. But he could not be prevail'd on, to communicate the whole Secret. This ſingle 
Inſtance is, in my Opinion, a ſufficient Demonſtration, that there is nothing miraculous 
or Romantic i in the various Relations on this Topick ; and that the Art of charming ſuch 
venomous Creatures, practiſed amongſt the Antients, as well as the Moderns, is no 
more than the Reſult of ſome certain Secrets, whichthe Vulgar are perfect Strangers to, and 
therefore look upon them as ſurpriſing and ſupernatural. But to return to our Iſlanders: 
_ © 'Thiey Þ ronounce, continues Ribeyro, a certain Form of Words, when they undertake 
* the Cure of any one bitten by a Serpent; but as they are well acquainted with all ſuch 
Herbs, as are infallible Antidotes againſt all the Effects of Poiſon, and frequently make 


< uſe of them, tis very probable, that their canting Terms are only added, to raiſe the 
8 Admiration, and amuſe the ſtupid and unthinking Populace, 


* Knox, bi ſup. Gh. i & iv. 

d Whed wecome to ew th che hall bers that they likewiſe aſcribe ſomething Supernatural and bi- 
vine 10 a particular Inſect. 

© Ribeyro's Hiſtory of Cle. This Author ſays, that when a Cobra de Capello has bitten, or otherwiſe in jar'd any one, 
they. oblige it as ſoon as 'tischarin'd, to appear before them, in order to be ſeycrely reprimanded, This Serpent, how- 

eycr, is ſo much reverenced and reſpected, that no one durſt hurt or oppoſe it. The Chinguleſe call it the King of 


Serpents, and imagine, if they ſhould preſume to kill one of them, the whole Race would revenge its Death, and 
deftroy dot only the Martheter, but all his Family. | 


| PW Z 


| 5 T 
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* Tax EY Have the Art likewiſe of lulling Crocodiles aſleep, and . any 7 One Jas 
an Inclination to waſh himſelf in the, River, he conſults one of. theſe Magicians, 


* who gives him proper Directions for his Safety; but if any one een 89 
* unhappily be omitted, the Crocodiles moſt aſſuredly deyour him. 


7 
5444 


Fox the Cure of FR particular Cholicks which are very viotent ad very common 


in theſe hot Countries, they lay the Patient upon a Bed, and preſs their Hand hard 
upon the Pit of his Stomach, and ſay a Prayer about as Tong as the Chriſtian 
Creed ; whereupon the Pain is iniſtantly affwaged,” and the Patient reſtored, 
This Prayer, in all Probability, is bur 2 meer Ceremony, which contributes nothing 

to the Cure, no more than among, the Americans, 'who, according to the Obers. 
tion of Ribeyro before mentioned, are very ſubject Air wie to the ſame Sort of Cho- 
licks, and make uſe. of much the fame Beenden. the Prayer excepted; for they 


lay the Patient on Wb Back upon W Ground, W then e yon " Ft: Fil 
he finds Relief. | 


"= # 4 93 
# } 4 9 Fe 14 179 K x 


To Stage, they 'idertaks Kitt of any i Wager without ep their 


Nagates, or Aſtrologers. Theſe Nagates, according to Ribeyro, engage | the Attention 


of the People, and furpriſe them prodigiou ly with their Prediftions, which Tome- 
times bear ſuch an Affinity to ſome future Events, that one would be tempted to 
imagine there is ſome ſolemn Compact between them and the Devil, or that their Art 

18 ſomething more than human. But in theſe kind of Events, 'tis manifeſt, that 
Chance, the Knowledge of ſome particular Circumſtances ' impercepribly diſcover'd, 


and a ſprightly Imagination, are the Principal Devils that ee and acluate theſe 
artful Aſtrologers. | 


* * 3 — ww * 1 
4 "TRE 2: Y 17 by # 4 
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Their Nuptial and Funeral SoLEMNITIES, Ge. 


H E Reader is deſired to ** N ation, in 2 firſt Place, that theſe People: aro 
never permitted to change their Clan; or Rank of Profeflion ; every one is 
therefore confined to marry within his n. When; a Maid is courted for a. Wife, 
ſhe her ſelf propoſes the Terms of. Accommodation on her Part; and when ſhe 
has hearkened to his Reply, ſhe communicates the whole Affair to her Parents, in 
order to know their Pleaſure, and procure their Aſſent. If the Conditions are ap- 


proved of, an elegant Entertainment is immediately prepared without any further 


Ceremony. The Husband enjoys his Wife himſelf the firſt Night, and all his Bro- 
chers, in caſe there be ſeven of them, lie with her by Turns each ſucceeding N ight. 


But in caſe there ſhould be an Eighth, or more Brothers, they are excluded, and 


have no Title to her Favours. Our Author adds, That after the firſt ſeven, Days 
« are over, the Husband has no more Privilege than His other Brothers. If he [Facets 
* his Bride alone, he, is entitled $9, her Embraces; but never is ſo When any of his 


Flames of a Whole Family; and! all things are in common àmongſt them; all 
no more to the one than the other, and the Qhildren call chem all, without any 


« Piſtinction, by the Name of Father. This Account of Rikryro's, however, differs 
in ſome Particulars from that of Kar. The latter aſſerts, that che Parents make the 


Match, and that if the old Folks can but adjuſt:the Arucles, the Affair is complaated, 
The intended Bridegroom, | adds; he, ſends the Wedding-Cloaths, and other Presents 


ſuitable to the Oecaſiou, to his Miſtreſs, and then appoints à certain Day far on- 


duQing. ber to his own Houſe, bich is look d upon as che Wedding- Dan, What 


follows is a more particular Account of this Ceremony : « 'The Bridegroom makes 


a Ribeyro ubi ſup. Ch. xvi. jo | 
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« Brethren ate preſent... So that one Wife is thought ſufficient to quench the amorous | 


their Profits and Acquiſitions are brought! to their joint Account; their ee 
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150 SUPPLEMENT #0 the DISSERTATIONS 


c his Bride a formal Viſit, attended by his Friends, The New- married Couple eat off of 
te the ſame Plate, to denote the Equality of their State and Condition. Sometimes they 
« tie their Thumbs together, and afterwards £0 to Bed. The next Day after Dinner, 
* the Husband takes his Wife away, and cohdudts her to his own Apartments. She 

“ marches firſt, + to the Cuſtom of on TT and d he and Wee his Relations 
bring up the Rear. 8913 | 


TuziR 3 are likewiſe ſolemnized 7 I: * another Nlanner. < The 
e Bridegroom takes hold of one End of a large Linnen Cloth, with which the Bride is 
* covered all over, and wraps it round his Waiſt : She takes hold of the other End : 
Thus linked together, a large Quantity of Water is pour'd upon their Heads, which 
© rrickles down and wets them to the Skin: This Ceremony concludes the Mar- 
8 riage, which laſts as long, but no longer than both Parties can live in Love and Uni- 
te ty... For upon the leaſt Diſtaſte they part by Conſent, without any Diſgrace or 

« further Reſentment on either Side; the Husband returns the Portion he received with 
e his Wife, and ſhe is at her free Liberty to marry whom ſhe pleaſes. .. . If they have 
e any Children before ſuch voluntary Separation, the Father provides * the Sons, and 
c the Mother for the Daughters”. . . But the moſt pleaſant Jeſt of all is, both the Men and 
Women frequently marry four or five Times ſucceſſively, before they can meet with a Part- 
ner to their perfect Satisfaction. This Practice would be ſtill more intolerable and li- 
centious in thoſe Countries, where, by the Laws of Religion, the Female Sex are 
indulg d with greater Liberties, than they are in Afia. They would there marry almoſt 
every Week before they would ſit down eaſy and contented with their Choice. It is 
highly requiſite, therefore, that there ſhould be ſome Reſignation on one Side or the 
other, either out of Complaiſance and Good-will to Mankind in general, and a tender 
Regard to their own Peace and Satisfaction, or for the Love of God, and the Ties of 
Religion. In fine, to compriſe the whole within a ſmall Compaſs, choſe Nations which 
are. under no ſuch Reſtrictions never meet with thoſe conjugal Endearments, 'thoſe mu- 
tual Aids and Afſiſtances, which the a wiſely intended as the Bands of Matri- 
mony. | 


Trovcn a Chinguleſe can marry but one Wife, their Women are further indulg'd, 
and allow'd to have two e work is in ſome meaſure conformable to Ribeyro's 
Account of them. | 


Tuo Brothers may bene joint Tenants of a Houſe, and have a Wife in Copart- 
nerſhip. The Children of ſuch Mang, without Diſtinction, acknowledge both to 
be their Fathers. | 


wn Ex a Woman, TI various Trials has 105 her Expectations anſwer'd, ſhe is 
oblig'd to be conſtant and faithful to her Husband's Bed ; for by their Laws againſt 
Adultery, the Husband may murder both Wife and Gallant, in caſe he ſurprizes them 
in the Fact; but the Women there, as well as our European Ladies, have their Love- 
Stratagems, to blind and deceive their poor eafy Husbands, when they are amorouſly 
inclin'd, and determin'd to abuſe them. They have one particular Cuſtom, however, 
which ſufficiently indemnifies the Women, vix. upon ſome particular Occaſions, as 
for inſtance, when a Husband is inclined to entertain his Friends, or any Perſons of 
Diſtinction, after a more elegant Manner than ordinary, he indulges his Wife with the Li- 
berty of granting them the laſt Favour. The ſame Indulgence is given to their Daughters, 
without the e Loſs of their Credit and Reputation, provided they beſtow their Favours 
on ſuch as are at leaſt their Equals, When a Wife has had an Opportunity to receive the Ad- 
dreſſes of a Nobleman, ſhe ever after ſets a greater Value on her Perſon and Appurte- 
nances, than ſhe did before. From the Whole therefore we may reaſonably - conclude, 
| that 


On the RELIGION. of. the BANIANS. ; 151 


that a Maidenhead at Ceylan | is look'd upon but as a wonkleb nt invaluable Commo- 
dity. Mothers will ſacrifice their Daughters Virtue there for a meer Trifle. Publick 
Proſtitutions, however, are prohibited, and reckon'd ſcandalous to the laſt Degree. The 
Woman who makes a Trade of Love, in caſe ſhe is catched, has her Ears cut off, is ſhaved; 
whipt, and delivered up to the Inſults of the outrageousPopulace. The Term which in their 
Language anſwers to our Strumpet is odious, (unaccountable Abſurdityl) even to thoſe 
Women who are abandoned, and indulge themſelves daily in —_ criminal Practices. 


Tux Women, in ſhort, to conclude what we have to rela concerning their Nuptiat 
Ceremonies, are obliged to acquaint the Men with their periodical Pollutions. At ſuch 


Times they muſt not ſo much as pay them a Viſit ; but muſt ſhun their Converſation ei- 


ther out of a religious Principle, or a Regard to Decency and good Manners. When 
they are in Labour, one skilful Neighbour voluntarily and readily aſſiſts another; 
for they have no Midwives, much leſs Men, who make it their Profeſſion to attend them, 
as we have, the Practice whereof has very much offended a very modeſt * Phyſician: 
But our Doctor might as well have held his Tongue; for his Treatiſe has met with no 
Succeſs. Men-Midwives are ſtill in Vogue, and will in all Probability continue in Re- 
pute, as long as the World endures. The Sex are grown wiſer, and have for a long 
Time ſhaken off a Modeſty, which is both falſe and ridiculous. As ſoon asever the Infant is 
born, the Father makes it his immediate Buſineſs to conſult an Aſtrologer, and know whe- 


ther it was born under a lucky Planet, and in a aw Hour. If the Anſwer diſpleaſes him, 


he either gives Orders forthwith for the Diſpatch of the Infant; © of delivers it into the 
« Hands of ſome Friend of the ſame Rank with himſelf, in order to be brought up by 
e him, flattering himſelf with the Hopes, that his Child, though unfortunate under the 
« Care and Tuition of his Parents, may prove the reverſe under the Conduct and Diſci- 


ce pline of a Stranger.” They are of Opinion, that a Child born under the Influence of 


an ill Planet, muſt unavoidably be very vicious and ſcandalouſly wicked. The Firſt- 
Born, however, is an Exception to this General Rule; but if they are overſtocked with 
Children, they are either murder'd or expoſed, under the idle Pretence, that their Stars 
are impropitious. They give their Children ſuch Names in their Infanty as are declin'd 


and never uſed more when they are grown up to Years of — The fartie Cuſtom 


we ſhall find oviery” d all over en 


As to their Houſhold Affairs, che » Wives, aobwichfiandiog a have Slaves, for the 
Generality dreſs all their Husbands Victuals; and hold a kind of Napkin before 
their Mouths whilſt they wait on their Husbahds at their Meals, leſt their Breath eee 
prove offenſive, and give their Proviſions auß diſagtecable Taſt. 


TuE Chingult 72 add this Notion to their Doctrine of the Wache tht the 
Souls of the Wicked after their Tranſmigration into the Bodies of unclean, or abject 
and contemptible Reptiles, become much more wicked! in the other World than they were 
in this, and meet with Puniſhments proportioned to their Demerits; and on the other 
Hand, that the Souls of the Righteous after they have ſojourned for a long Time in the 
Bodies of ſome inajeſtick Creatures here below, are loaded with Honours in the Man- 
ſions above, and become Partakers of an infinite Number of Pleaſures, which they never 
enjoyed on Earth, as a Recompence of their ſhining Virtues. Poſſeſſed of this Opinion, they 
devote the Riches which the Deceaſed had heaped together in his Life-time to his future 
Service, and bury all his Effects with him, his Implements of Husbandry only excepted. 
Such Preſents, indeed, as the King had honouted the Deceaſed with i in his Life-time, ate 


likewiſe reſerved, as not being in Rality his own Property ; ; for i in that Country the King 


2 Hackett has written 6 Trent cn the indetery Proflenef Mamdbiliry W tz r er MHfT WI 
o Ribeyro, Sc. Addit. to Ch. 16. of Lib. I. | 5 f 


© Ribeyro, ubi ſup 10 14. 
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never makes any chile Grants to his Subjects; but his Favours of all kinds are return- 
able, and held only durante bene placito. From what has been above premiſed, we muſt 
of neceſſity allow, that theſe Iſlanders hold the Immortality of the Soul, and the Doc- 
trine of Rewards and Puniſhments in a future State. 


Knox aſſures us, that they die with the utmoſt Reluctance; and that when they are 
dangerouſly ill, they look on the Devil as the King of Terrors, inſomuch that; ſays he, 
at thoſe Times they invoke him without ceaſing, and implore his Aid and Aſſiſtance. 
Let us take this Aſſertion for granted, without further Inquiry, fince it will help us to 
compriſe our Account of their Idolatry in a ſmaller Compaſs. They induſtriouſly ſhun 
the Houſe of a Perſon that is deceaſed, for fear of contracting ſome Pollution. 


Tux better fort of People burn their Dead, to prevent the Worms from feaſting on 
their Bodies. But the poor obſerve no manner of Ceremony in their Interments. Thoſe 
who perform the friendly Office for them are obliged to waſh themſelves afterwards; 
for, according to the Principles of their Religion, he who touches the Dead is polluted. 
The Party deceaſed: is laid on his Back, with his Head Weſtward, and his Heels to- 
wards the Eaſt. As to thoſe Bodies which are burn, they are firſt well waſhed with 
Water ; afterwards embowelled, embalmed, and filled with Pepper, and then depoſited 
within a Tree cut hollow for that Purpoſe; © after that no one preſumes to touch the 
<« Corps, eſpecially if tis a Courtier's, till the King gives poſitive Orders to have it burnt, 
* which-is often neglected for a confiderable Time, if not totally forgot. To prevent, 

te therefore, the Corps from being offenſive in the Houſe, they dig a kind of a Grave in 
« the Floor, and inter it there, with the hollow Tree wherein tis depoſited, till his 
«« Majeſty's Directions for burning it can be procured. When this happens, no ſooner | 
<« has the Fire conſumed both the Corps and the Funeral Pile, but the Aſhes are thrown 
<< up; together in a pyramidical Form, and then the Ground is hedg'd about and fown 
* with Graſs. Our Author concludes his Relation with this particular Circumſtance, 
« that ſuch as die of the Small-Pox, whether rich or poor, are laid directly upon Thorns 
de and Briars, and burnt without the leaſt further Regard. 


Sow few Days after a Man's Death, ſuch Friends as reſpect him, and have a real 
Concern for the Welfare of his Soul, ſend for a Prieſt, who ſpends the whole Night in 
ſinging Reguiems, and praying for the Salvation of the Deceaſed The next Day he is 
_ elegantly entertained, and well gratified for his Trouble: In Retaliation of which Fa- 
vours, he gives them a ſure and certain Hope, of the happy State of their departed Brother's 
Soul, and moreover, promiſes his Benefactors, that ſhe will meet with as kind and cour- 
teous a Reception in the other World as his Treatment here has been generous and mu- 
nificent. No one gan! be inſenſible how efficacious a Promiſe of this Nature muſt be, 
which, whilſt it augments the Revenues of the Prieſt, removes all the Terrors and Ap- 
prehenſions of the People; and tis evident from hence, that in this Iſland, as well as in 
many other Couũtries, they are of Opinion that che Welfare and Happineſs of the 


Dead in a future State, e W on 2 the l Aſſiſtance of thoſe, who ſurvive 
them. | 


rat E Men his their Concern for * 8 by their profound Sighs; and the 
Women by their hideous Outcries and loud Lamentations, Their Hair is all Fiſhevelted, 
and "owing 3 in Diſorder a about their Shoulders ; their Arms are thrown behind their 
, and after ſome extravagant Wailings, follows a long Natration of the Virtues of 
their "Jectaſed Friend, This inotdinate 3 of their — is a wml * 


Morning n for three Days together. 
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As a further Teſtimony of their Veneration for the Dead, they plant ſeveral Trees 
devoted to the God Buddu, round the Place where their Bodies have been burnt. The 
* Chinguleſe imagine that. there is ſomething meritorious in the bare planting theſe Trees; 
and that ſuch as undertake the ſacred Office, die; tis true; in a very ſhort Time at- 
mn but then they are immediately admitted into the Realms of Bliſs. 


Ir any one, who is. curious in his Reſearches into the Works of Nature, could diſ- 
cover the ſame Qualities in theſe Trees as are aſcribed to the Cyprus, which never 
fades, and never, grows again if cut to the Root, here he would have a fair Oppor- 
tunity of making a curious Compariſon. At leaft there is this Conformity between 
them, that * both are barren, and. in that Reſpect, at leaſt, may be look'd on as a 
Type or Emblem of the Dead. Tis very obſervable, that the Chinguleſe are as vain 
as any other Idolaters in flattering themſelves; that the Souls of good and illuſtrious 
Men become Gods. after their Deceaſe. Theſe Ideas in ſome meaſure compenſate and 
make amends for the Shortneſs of this Life; and tis much better to entertain them, 
than think our ſelves Beings far inferior to the Stars, and complain of the Want of 
thoſe Privileges which we really enjoy. 


Their Kixds and their various CusToMs. 


E hall not here expatiate on te Power of their Prince : 1 be 


added to the arbitrary Proceedings already well known, of all the other Eaſtern | 


Monarchs. One very particular, as well as ignominious| Inſtance, of the deſpotic 
Power of thoſe of Ceylan is, that they indulge themſelves in the Act of Inceſt, and 
enjoy their own Dayghters, though at _— fame Time a Subject is ſeverely puniſhed 
for ſuch unnatural Amours, and is look'd upon as guilty of the moſt enormous Pra- 
ctices. The Emperors of Perfia were formerly addicted to this ſcandalous and abo- 
minable Vice. In Juſtification of their Monarchs for theſe indecent and irregular Pro- 
ceedings, the Ceylaneſe produce one of their eſtabliſhed Proverbs in their Favour, via. 
4 that Kings and Beggars are accountable to no Body for their Actions, the former being 
in ſuch an elevated Station, that no one will dare to cenſure them ; and the latter in 


fo deſpicable a one, that the Commiſſion of the moſt flagrant Crimes will never 
make them bluſh. 


Tur Reſpect which theſe Subjects pay their Sovereigns, is a kind of religious Adoration, 


For, in ſhort, the Kings of Ceylan in Imitation of their royal Neighbours, expect that 
* their People ſhall never come into their, Preſence, or fo much as ſee them without their 


Orders; that when they do, they ſhall proſtrate themſelves three Times with their 
Faces to the Ground; that when they withdraw from them, they ſhall never turn their 
Backs; that when they make their Addreſſes to them, they ſhall behave with all the 
* Submiſſion and Reverence due to the Gods, and chat whenever they ſpeak of them- 


* Knox's Relat. &c, Ch, iv. Part I. 
v The Antients, on Account of theſe two Qualities, and the Barrenneſs of this Tree, made uſe of it in the 


Celebration of their Funeral Solemnities, as an Emblem of the Diffohition of the Body, and the a: of 


the Soul. The Antients, as well as the Moderns, * their Tres and en OS TS 
© Soles occidere & redire puſſunt, 
2 quum ſemel occidit brevis lux, 
x eff perpetua una dormienda. Catul. 

a 8 c. Chap. ii. Part III. . 

We ate aſſured that theſe People, who are all Slaves, load their Sovereighs with Titles and Attributes i impro- 
per for human Creatures, and due only to_the Supreme Being: On the other Hand, ſays Knox, when they ſpeak 
of themſelves. in the King's Preſence, they never make uſe of the'fitft Perſon 7 did, or F faid ſo and ſo; but their 
Phraſe is, #he Limb ef a Dog did, of ſaid ſo and ſo. If they ſpeak of their Children, they ſtyle them Puppies. 
If his Majeſty asks them how many they haye, they anſwer, ſo many Dogs and Bitches, which plainly demonſtrates 


what an abſolute Monarch he is, and in what Awe and Subjection they live under him. Were we to  ſappoſe 


a rational Creature, that had never ſeen any Part of the Race of Mankind, and was at once introduced at the 


| King of Cylan s Court, he would never imagine, that the Prince and his Subjects were of one and the fame 


Species. 


Vol. IV, | „ 3 . 
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{elves in their Preſence, they ſhall put themſelves on a Level with the moſt contemp- 
tible Inſects. They likewiſe * expe& that due Veneration ſhall be paid to every Pre- 
ſent made them, and other individual Thing that belongs to them. © Inſomuch, that if they 
« meet any one Thing of this Kind, whatever it be, they are obliged to turn out of the 
4 Way for it. Nay, they are forced to pay Homage even to the King's foul Linnen, as 
« jt goes in Publick every Day to be waſh'd.,.. They muſt riſe when they ſee it paſs 
te by them. And that no one may plead Jancrance, the Domeſticks, who are en- 
e truſted with the Care of it, hold it up at Arm's Length, cover d with a painted 
« Cloth”. The Kings of Ceylan, beſides all this Pride and Oſtentation, have all the other 
Qualifications of the moſt formidable Tyrants. They practiſe Religion only as a political 
Scheme, to keep their Subjects in Awe ; they are eternally diſtruſtful, and have no ſincere 
Friendſhip, or Regard even for their greateſt Favourites. 


Ov Princes, (and we are indebted to Chriſtianity for that Happineſs, ) tho' qualified 
perhaps in every other Reſpect for perfect Tyrants, dare not be vicious to the laſt Degree, 
their wicked Inclinations receiving ſome Check from thoſe Terrors and Apprehenſions, 
which Religion and the Prieſts awaken and tir up in their guilty Conſciences. Were 
it not for ſuch a religious Reſtraint, our Age, no doubt, would have produced its Nero's 
and Caligula s. What arbitrary Proceedings, for inſtance, might not we reaſonably 
be afraid of, and expect from a * Prince who could kill a Man with as little Reluc- 
tance as he would a Stag upon the Chace, and who, in the Heat of his Reſentment, 
would be moved with no Compaſſion towards his Fellow-Creatures in Diſtreſs, or pay 
any Regard to the Laws of God, or thoſe of his Country? An Appeal to ſuch a Prince's 
Conſcience would be unſafe, and look d upon, perhaps, as an Act of the higheſt Pre- 
ſumption. In ſhort, had ſuch a Monſter ever fat upon the Throne, he would have 


been as cruel and imperious to * full no doubt as any of the Eaſtern Kuen e 


T HE King confers a kind of Nobility or Order of Knighthood upon thoſk whom 
he is inclined to honour, by putting round their Heads a Piece of rich Silk, or a Rib- 
band embroider'd with Gold. This royal Favour is generally attended with a Title. 


ALL difficult Debates are determined either by the Queſtion, or by Oath ; the va- 
rious Execution whereof is as follows: When they ſwear tis before their Gods, and 
for the Generality in their Temples. On very momentous Occaſions the Queſtion is 
made by boiling Oil. Our Engliſh Traveller deſcribes both theſe Cuſtoms fo fully, that I 
| ſhall be obliged in a manner, to tranſcribe him. The Chinguleſe, ſays he, © never take 
<« theſe ſolemn Oaths, but when Affairs of the utmoſt Importance abſolutely require 
te them, as when there is a Law-ſuit relating to an Inheritance, and no Witneſſes to 
« prove the Title. Both Parties in that Caſe muſt have a Licence under the Hand 

« and Seal of the Governor; when that is procured, they waſh their Bodies and their 
Heads, which is one of their religious Ceremonies. They are afterwards confin'd 
cc all Night, and a Guard is ſet over them; their Right Hands are wrapp'd up in a Cloth, 
“ which is ſealed, for fear they ſhould make uſe of ſome Incantation to harden their 
“Fingers. The next Day they are brought out, dreſt in clean Linnen, and purified, 
« as People who are about to appear, with all the Solemnity imaginable, before the 
« Supreme Being. The Paper on which the Governor's Permit is written, is tied upon 
te their Wriſts; after which they repair to the Boghaah or Tree of God, (that is, a Tree 
* conſecrated to Buddu) where all the Officers of the Province, and a prodigious Con- 
« courſe of People are aſſembled together. A ſufficient Quantity of Coco Nuts are 
then brought into open Court, and preſs d before all the Spectators, to convince them 


* Knox ubi ſup. | 
An Inde. of this kind has been produced in our Remembrance, 
Hu Relat. &c. Ch. ix. Part IV. 
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te that no Fraud or Deluſion is intended. Hard by likewiſe ſtands a Chaldron full of 
* Cow's-dung and hot Water. When the Oil and the Cow's-dung boil apace, a Leaf 
« of the Coco Nut is dipp'd into the Oil, that all the SpeRators may be fatisfied tis 
e ſcalding hot. Whereupon both P arties approach the Sides of the Chaldron, and 
« one ſays, The God of Heaven and Earth is witneſs that 1 am not guilty of the Fact 
ce laid to my Charge; or, The four Gods are Witneſſes that the Lands or Goods in Debate 
«© are my Property. The other ſwears the Reverſe. The Plaintiff always ſwears firſt, 
e and the Defendant, in the next Place, endeavours to clear up his Title, or his Inno- 
© cence ... After which they both have the Linnen Cloths taken off, in which their 
: HEE were ſealed up. He that ſwore firſt then repeats the Words of the Oath, 
© and at the fame Time dips two of his Fingers in the boiling Oil, and flings ſome 
e ſmall Quantity of it out of the Chaldron three Times together Afterwards he 
does the ſame to the boiling Cow's-dung. .. . The latter performs the ſame Opera- 
« tion. Then their Hands are wrapt up PN and both of them are confined till the 
. nent Day, at which Time their Hands are examined, and their Fingers Ends rubb'd 
« with a Linnen Cloth, to make them peel. He whoſe Fingers peel firſt, is looked 
* upon as the perjur'd Party; (They ought to tell us, however, whether the Fingers of 
te the Plaintiff and Defendant don't ſometimes peel alike). Upon which Deciſion a large 
« Fine is laid upon him, payable to the King, and he 1s * to make his Adver- 
« fary ample * | 


In their common Converſation they ſwear by their Father or Mother, by their 
Children, by their Eyes, and by their Gods. Theſe are either habitual Oaths, or 
catch'd from their Companions, which very ſeldom give any Sanction to the Truth: 
Our Oaths are often introduced to give a Life, or Air to the Subject, we are talking of, 
or rather to diveſt it of that Air of Sincerity and Simplicity, which ought indeed to 
be regarded as the Beauties of it. But after all, there is no Nation abſolutely free from 
theſe vicious Habits, | 


Wa lon already taken Notice of the Manner, in which ſome People treat their in- 
ſolvent Debtors. In the Iſlands of Ceylan they ſtrip them in the firſt Place, and fer 
Inſpectors over them. In caſe the Debtor proves obſtinate, and refuſes to make his Creditor 
Satis faction, a great Stone is laid upon his Back, and he is obliged to bear it till he com- 
plies. - But this is not all; for the Debtor is heavier loaded by Degrees, till the Debt 
is fully diſcharged. Another ill-natur'd inhuman Practice of the Creditor 18 chis, to 
put Thorns between his Debtor's naked Legs. 8 


1 SHALL mention but one Cuſtom more, which is very particular, and that is, the 
Creditor ſometimes ſubſtitutes himſelf to ſuffer in the Room of the Debtor, and peremptorily 
aſſures him, that he will poiſon himſelf immediately, unleſs he takes Care to do 
him juſtice, and make him Satisfaction. This is a mean, pitiful Contrivance, or 
rather a wicked Stratagem, which demonſtrates how little theſe Iſlanders value Life, 
and how readily they expoſe themſelves to the Loſs of it, to gratify their Reſentments, 
and be the Death of thoſe, who have done them the leaſt Injuſtice. For ſhould he that 
thus threatens his own Life, be fo raſh and reſolute, as to TY it, the Debtor, who 
is the Cauſe, al die to attone for the Misfortune. 


Ws ſhall fay but little relating to the Arts and n of the Chingule ge, leſt we 
ſhould enter on Topicks, that are not eſſential, and no ways relate to their religious Cu- 
ſtoms. They have ſeveral Treaties on Religion, Phyſick, Aſtronomy, and Magick. 
The Gonnies are the only Perſons, who write on divine Subjects, which they afterwards 
dedicate to ſome Perſon of Diſtinction, with a View of Intereſt and Advantage, 
Could any one have imagined that theſe Iflanders, whom we look upon as Barbarians, 
ſhould underſtand the Art of Addreſs, and be polite _—_— to fall their Performances 


with 
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with as fulſom Eulogioms, perhaps as the Authors of France; England, and Holland, have' 
been able to invent, in honour of the particular Hero, who graces the Frontiſpiece of 
their Works? No one would have expected to find ſuch a Conformity between them 
and us. We do not find however, that they are acquainted with the faſhionable Art 
of Plagiariſm, an Art fo very advantageous among us, that with the Aſſiſtance of a 
diligent Amanuenfis, it affords a plentiful Maintenance to Numbers of our Librarians 
and Abbots, at the Expence of the Bookſellers, who readily come into their Mea- 
ſures, and are their voluntary Cullies. 


Tux Chingule ſe Prieſts are alſo the Aſtrologers and Aſtronomers of the Iſland, We 
ſhall not trouble the Reader with an Account of any of their Almanacks, but in all 
Probability they ſtuff them as full of Lyes and idle Tales as we do ours. Theſe 
* Aſtronomers point out the Concluſion of the old Year, at which time there is a 
« perfect Ceſſation from all manner of Buſineſs, but what concerns the Government, 
« which is never diſcontinued, .... They inform them . . . of the very Moment, when 
* the new Year commences, at which time they begin api to work, and both the 
« Men and Women enter upon ſome Undertaking or another, which they intend to 
* accompliſh within the Year enſuing. Theſe Aſtronomers inform them likewiſe when 
< they ought to waſh their Heads, which, as we have before obſerved, is one of their 
c religious Ceremonies, and which evey one is obliged to perform at ſet Times, com- 
<« puted from the Day of his Birth. .... They pretend to foretel by their Knowledge of 
the Stars, whatever will happen to Perſons with regard to their Sickneſs, or Recovery. 

They foretel likewiſe the good or ill Fortune of new-born Infants”. When a 
chad is born, the common Aſtrologers, who according to Knox, are Weavers by Pro- 
feſſion, ſet down the Day and Moment of its Nativity; and as it is their proper Bu- 
ſineſs to keep a Regiſter for that Purpoſe, they are always applied to, when any one 
wants to know his Friend's Age, or to conſult with them relating to his future Succeſs. 
« When any one, for Inſtance, falls ſick, the Hour of his Nativity is carried to them 
« and after a ſerious Examination, they foretel what will be the Conſequence of the 
« Diſtemper. They are conſulted likewiſe on matrimonial Affairs, and, in ſhort, on 
« eyery thing in Life of any Importance”, 


Tux Year begins 3 in March with the new Moon. Our Engl; 0 K Author ſays, that 
it ſometimes commences the 27th, ſometimes the 28th, or 29th of that Month. They 
make a Variation in it, fays he, in order to keep it as exact as poſſible to the Courſe 
of the Sun. Their Vear contains 365 Days, which they divide into twelve Months, 
and thoſe into Weeks, as we do; which, like ours, conſiſt of ſeven Days, and the Firſt, 
which anſwers to our Sunday, . is eſteemed a lucky Day, upon which tis proper to be- 
gin any Affair of Conſequence, * They divide the Day into thirty Parts, called Paies, 
« which begin when the Sun riſes. The Night is alſo divided * 4p ſame Manner, 
© and commences when the Sun ſets. . They have a certain 

« can form ſome Judgment of Time, for it always opens about polls Paies before 
Night. But as they have no Clocks, Watches, nor Sun-dials, they only 
« gueſs at the Time of Day after a very imperfect Manner” ; Excepting in the King's 
Palace, where there is a ſort of Water-Clock, of which we have already given a par- 
ticular Deſcription. As to their Magick, with which we ſhall conclude, Nuo has told 
us ſeveral Stories concerning it, which are pleaſant and entertaining enough, but too long to 
repeat. For the Diſcovery of a Thief, they. take a Coco Nut, and make a Charm with'it in 
the following Manner: They pronounce in the firſt Place ſome Cant Terms over the Nur, 
& and then ryn a Stick through it, which is laid at the'Door,” or the Hole out of which 


te the Thief _— After this one of them takes up the Stick and Nut, 


* Riteys ab op . 1 1 
| d 


which they 
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* and traces the Fooſteps of the Thief, The reſt of the Company follow him, re- 

& peating ſeveril myſtical Words all the Way they go... . . Theè Stick ar laſt directs 
et them to the Place where the Thief lies concealed, and drops down directly upon 
&« his Feet. Sometimes the Nut which guides the Stick, either turns on one Side, or 
te the other, or ſtands intirely ſtill : In either of which Caſes, they renew their Charms, 


© and ſtrew Coto- Flowers, which cauſe the Nut and Stick inſtantly to move forwards ; | 


te but this, however, is not an abſolute Conviction of the Thief; for he who: under- 


ce takes the Charm, in order to prove him - guilty, is obliged to ſwear pofitively to the 
“ Man, which he frequently does upon the meer Confidence which he puts in his 


© own magical Performance. In that Caſe the Thief is obliged to ſwear to the con- 


«Yr 


cc 


ſelves with good Cudgels on ſuch an Occaſion, and thraſh the Enchanter and his At- 
tendants ſo unmercifully, that the Charm loſes its intended Effect“ . He aſſerts, how- 
ever, that he has ſeen the Effects of this enchanted Stick anſwer Expectation; which, 


for any thing we know, may be as well atteſted, as the numerous Virtues that have 
been aſcribed to the famous enchanted Rod. | 


cc 


Wu aT we have already ald obliges us to introduce in this Place the Meaſures, which 


are taken with a Thief who denies the Fact laid to his Charge. If he has any Chil- 
| dren, he muſt bring them all before the Judges; if he has none, ſuch Relations as he 


thinks proper to nominate, are immediately ſummoned to make their Appearance. 
Then the Thief lays a few Stones on the Head of his Children, or Relations, and 


prays to God, that if he actually committed the Theft, whereof he is ſuſpected, his 


Children, or Relations, may live no more Days, than there are Stones upon their 
Heads. After the Oath, both Parties are diſmiſſed the Court, and each defrays one 
« Moiety of the Charges: they firmly believe, that this Oath is fo efficacious and 
« prevailing, that if they are perjured, their Children or Relations die at the Time 


« preſcribed, and by this the Truth or Falſehood of the Cen, which the Thief has 
* _ 18 an den 


4 


« In caſe of Mmider if the Criminal i is ke within ſixty Pigs, he is pur 
« to Death without any formal Proceſs ; but when that Time is once expired, he is 
« ſybje&t to no manner of Puniſhment whatſoever, .... For the moſt Part he appears 
ce voluntarily.... . And if he pleads guilty upon his firſt Appearance, he is only fined, 
« and on Payment has a Grant of ſome certain Letters of Indemnification, and 
<« after that is abſolutely diſcharged.” 


| The Religion of the Mat. DIVESE- 
LTHO theſe Iſlanders are for the Genendlity Mahometans by Profellion: _ 


2 Ribeyro, 17 Lib. i. cap. 17. 
d'Extrated from Francis Pyrard de Laval. They have a Ceremony on the Indian Coaſt, which bears a great Affi- 


nity to that of the Maldiveſe. What follows is a Deſcription of it taken from Thevenor's fifth Volume of his Voy- 


ages, pubiiſh'd in 1727, „on ſeyeral Occaſions, but more particularly when the Relations or Friends of the Gen- 
« tiles are gone any long Voyage, they offer up a Sacrifice to the Sea for their Preſervation. I was once preſent at 
« one of theſe religious Solemnities: A Woman carried in her Hund a Boat, which was made of Straw, and cover d 


« with a Sail; three Men playing on Flutes, and two others, each with a Basket of Victuals and Fruit on their 


« Heads, attended her. As ſoon as they arrived at the Sea Coaſt, they threw the Boat, after the Repetition of ſome 

« particular Prayers, into the Sea, and left all their Proviſions on the Shore. I have ſeen much the ſame Cere- 
« mony amongſt the Mabometans. . . . . The Gentiles devote another Sacrifice to this particular Element, at the End 
« of September, which they call the Opening of their Seas, becauſe they are not navigable from 8 ton _ that Time, 
« The whole Ceremony conſiſts in flinging Coco Nuts into the Sea, and every one throws in his own”. 0 


Vol. IV. | 8 5 eee 


trary. .. .. There are ſome hardy undaunted Fellows, adds Knox, who provide them- 


they retain ſeveral Cuſtoms that are perfectly idolatrous : When they are at Sea, 
for Inſtance , they make their folemn Vows to the Genius, or King of the Winds, 
which * fulfil when arrived ſafe on Shore, and at their own Habitations. There 
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 Soprts EMENT 7 Ia 16 tho Dizennmrabies 
2 Plages wo he Sx-Shoie which are particularly devel * that pious 


. "They A de this bee Monarch Bd inade u 

A | 2 with Pegfutnes, Gums, Flowers, and adoriferous Wood. They not only 
V de Boats toa, and aferweards ex them adrift :t0 be toſ'd' by 
Wind and Wars dll; they" ae quite conſum'd. This Saerific they think highly 
Pe the King af the Winds: If they cannot e ffeFup a Boat, they 
wy that Deficiency with a Sacrifice of Cocks or Hens, which aro fg into the Sea 
at the Head of the Veſſel, which they intended to make uſo of. They pay Ikewiſe di- 
vine Serxigg, Praxers, Ceremnonies, and Sacrifiees in honour to the God of the Sea. 
When they are Sailing, or Fiſhing, &c. they make their folemn Vows and Engagements 
to him. The ſame Superſtition reſtrains them from ſpitting, or flinging any thing a- 
gainſt the Wind ; and when they are out at Sea, from looking behind them, towards 
that Corner from whence the Wind blows. All their Veſſels are conſecrated to thoſe 
two Kings of the Winds and of the Seas, and are as much reſpected as their Moſques. 
The other Elements have their particular Deities. They e likewiſe one God, 
wins preſides over all their military Concerns, 


Ty EY put abundance of Confidence in certain Characters, called Tavides by Pyrard, 
which they wear, ſometimes under their Cloaths enclos'd in little Gold or Silver Boxes, 
and at other Times upon their Arms, Necks, Girdles, or even on their Feet. Theſe 
Characters are look'd upon as Preſervatives againſt all Misfortunes, and againſt all Dif- 
tempers whatſoever. * are likewiſe made uſe of as Love-Philters. 


SUCH as provide and prepare theſe Preſervatives, are thought able Phyſicians. Our Au- 
thor ſays, they attribute the Cauſe of their Sickneſs and their Death to the Devil. In order 
therefore to avoid the one and the other as much as poſſible, they invoke him, offer him 
Flowers, and honour him with very ſumptuous Entertainments, which, unleſs the poor 
People gather them up, are entirely abandon'd till corrupted, in honour of the Devil. 
They offer up to him likewiſe Cocks and Hens; in which Acts of Devotion Mahometa- 
niſin ſeems to bear apart; for in performing theſe Sacrifices they always turn themſelves 
towards Mabemet's Tomb. Throughout all this Scene of Sorcery and Witchcraft, the 
Devil is requeſted to accept of what they offer him, and not to moleſt the Perſon in- 
diſpos'd. In ſeveral Diſtempers, however, they add natural Medicines to their myſtical 
Words and Incantations, which tho' really "—_ we ſhall pus over in Silence, as 
foreign to our preſent Purpoſe, 


ASTROLOGY is one of thelr moſt-favourite Sciences: Nothing is en without 
it. If they propoſe to build a Houſe, or a Ship, to go a Voyage, or indeed to engage 
in any Affair of the leaſt Importance, they apply themſelves to the Aſtrologer, to inform 
them what Day, Hour, and Moment will ſuit them beſt, and to make choice for them 
of a proper Planet or Conſtellation. Their Aſtrologers caſt their Nativities ein | 
and in ſhort, are very aſſiduous in currying Favour at Court. 


We ſhall poſtpone all that might here be added TPO to their religious Cuſtoms 
till we come to treat of, and deſcribe thoſe in Practice amongſt the Mabometans. But 
as we have more than once introduced the Manner of exacting Debts amongſt our reli- 
gious Cuſtoms, (and we imagine with Propriety, ſince Juſtice is a principal Branch of 
Religion,) we ſhall conclude with the Practice of the Maldiveſe in that Particular, If 
they are inſolvent, they are obliged to be Slaves to their Creditors till the Debt is fully 
diſcharg'd. If they happen to die in this State of Slavery, the Creditors ſeize on what 
little Effects they have; and their Children, if they have any, are all doomed to become. 
Slaves till a compleat Satisfaction be made; ſo that theſe Iſlanders are entire Scrangers 

ingenious ale of growing rich by Way of Compoſition. 
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Father BOUCHET, 


SOCIETY of JESUS, 


To-the Rtout ReverenD Farnrr in Gop 


8 7 H 1 


Some Tim BISHOP of oy 815 
A VR AN C H E 8 
My LORD, 


RING my laſt Reſidence i in Europe, which was feverat Years ago, on Ae. 
count of ſome particular Affairs relating to my Miſſion, I found myſelf in- 
diſpenſably obliged to. reſolve the Enquiries of ſeveral learned and curious 
Gentlemen relating to the Tenets of the Indians, and particularly their No- 
tion of the Metempfychoſis, or Tranſmigration of Souls. They were very defirous to 


know, amongſt other Things, in what the Indian Syſtem was conformable with that 


of Pyrhagoras and Plato, and wherein it differ d. I frequently recolle&, my Lord, with 
abundance of Pleaſure, the Converſation which I chen had with your Lordſhip on that par- 
ticular Topick. For which Reafon, ſince my Return into India, I have empley d a 
conſiderable Part of my leiſure Hours in forthe neceſſary Reſearches to enable me the bet- 
ter to gratify a Curioſity, which in my Opinion, is fo very commendable. Tour fa- 
vourable Reception of a former Letter of mine, which 1 had the Honetr to write to 
your Lordſhip upon another Occaſion, emboldens me at preſent to lay the following 
Reflections before your Lordſhip, which, I humbly hope, will not be tbooyht echter an 
improper, or n Amuſement. 


I nave. 
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1 I HAVE made it my particular Study, my Lord, for ſeveral Years, to pry into the 
ions Tenets of the Brachmans: I have read moſt of their learned Books, and 


have diſputed with moſt of their judicious Theologiſts, and from the Writings of the 


one, and the Converſation of the other, have procured the beſt Intelligence I poſſibly 
could to make my ſelf perfectly Maſter of their Syſtem relating to the Metempfy- 


choſis. 


Wurm I firſt conſulted their moſt valuable Diſſertations, I was ſurpris d to find that 
there were ſcarce any Errors in the moſt antient Authors, which they did not either in- 
vent, or lay claim to by Adoption. Some of them imagine, that Souls are eternal; others, 
that they are a Part of the Deity itſelf. In ſhort, the Generality of them acknowledge 
- their Immortality; but demonſtrate it by the Metempſychoſis. 


*T'rs hardly to be conceived how ſo Romantic and Extravagant an Idea ſhould be ſpread 
over all Aja. Not to mention the Indians on this Side the River Ganges, the Natives 
of Aracan, Pegu, Siam, Camboja, Tonquin, Cochinchina, China, and Japan, all ſtrictly 
maintain the Doctrine of the Metempſychoſis, and urge the very ſame Reaſons, as the 
Indians do for the Support of 1 it, 


We EN St. Francis Xavier preach'd the Goſpel at Japan, one of the moſt celebrated 
Bonzes of that Country accidentally meeting him at the King of Bungo's Court, accoſted 
him in a haughty dogmatical Stile, after the following Manner: © Iam not well aſſur'd, 
« whether thou knoweſt who I am, or more properly ſpeaking, whether thou doſt re- 
« collect me or not.” And after a long Detail of ſeveral extravagant and fantaſtic Stories, 
which the curiousReader may find at large in the Hiſtory of that Saints Life, he thus further 
addreſs d him, © Give ear to what I ſay, and I'll communicate to thee ſome ſacred and myſ- 
te terious Truths, which will convince thee, that we are much more converſant with the 
« Tranſactions of former Ages, than you are with the preſent. Know then, that the 
e World never had a Beginning, and that the Race of Mankind, properly ſpeaking, 
never die. The Soul only diſengages herſelf from the Body, to which ſhe was before 
ce united, and when the Body lies corrupted in the Earth, ſhe finds out a new and more 
te agreeable Companion, by which Means we are reproduced and born again, ſometimes 
tc of one Sex, and ſometimes of the other, according to the Influence of the Stars, Or 


< the particularAſpeBof the Moon,” 


Wx are well aſſured, by 1 of indiſputable Credit, * the Footſteps of 
this Doctrine of the Metempſychoſis may very viſibly be traced amongſt the Americans. 
For my Part, I cannot conceive who ſhould have propagated fo ridiculous a Notion in 
a Country which has been ſo lately diſcovered. 'Tis not fo great a Matter of Surpriſe, that it 
ſhould have met with a general Reception among the Africans and Europeans. The 
Egyptians very probably might have introduced it amongſt the former; and Pythagoras, 

who was the Head of the 1:alian.SceR, eſtabliſh'd it in divers Countries, particularly in 
Gaul, where the-Druids look d upon it as one of the fundamental Articles of their Re- 
ligion. Nay, this Doctrine was encouraged as a political Scheme. When the General 
of an Army was ambitious to inſpire his Soldiers with an undaunted Courage, and a ge- 
nerous Contempt of Death, it was uſual to tell them, that if they died in their Country's | 
_ Cauſe, their Sonls would immediately, on their Diſſolution, re-animate ſome other, and 
haps nobler Bodies; as Fultus Cz/ar- obſerves in his Explication of the Doctrine 
of the Druids: · Non interire animas, fed ab aliis poſt mortem ales ad 1 arte Hoc 
e 4 e excitari . metu mortis n | | 


SPED | c 
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Tur heretical Part of the Chriſtian Church when in its Infancy, for the Generaliry, 
embraced and preached up this monſtrous Doctrine, viz. the Simonians, Baſtlhans, Va- 
lentinians, Marcionites, Gnofticks, and the Manichees. The Fews themſelves, according 
to Jertulhan and St. Auſtin, though they had received the Law of God, and bonſe- 
quently ought to have abhorr'd and deteſted ſuch impious Tenets, yet were fond: of being 
carried away with it. It is recorded in their Talmud, that the Soul of Abel tranſmigrated 
into the Body of Seth, and afterwards aſſumed that of Mo oſes. St. Ferom ſeems likewiſe 
to hint, that ſome Jews, and particularly Herod, were of Opinion, that the Soul of St. 
| John had tranſmigrated into the Body of Fefus Chriſt. Such a1 an unaccountable Progreſs 
has this wild and ehe ger made e 


T0 ituce ir Hm is Original, and point out the firſt Aulbo of it, is not 60 as 
a Task as ſome may imagine. Herodotus, Clement of Alexandria, and ſeveral other 
learned Writers have imagined, that this Doctrine had been firſt taught by the antient 
Egyprians, that from thence it was introduced amongſt the Indians, and by Degrees 
met with a favourable Reception all over Afa. Others, aſcribe the Invention of 
it to the Indians themſelves, and are of Opinion that they communicated it to the 
Egyptians; for formerly there was a free and uninterrupted Intercourſe and Corre- 
ſpondence between thoſe two Nations. Pliny and Solbn have given us a very particular 
Deſcription of the Courſe they ſteer d, in their annual Travels from Egypt to India. Phi- 
| loftratus aſſures us, that Pythagoras was the Father of this Syſtem, that he communicated 
it to the Bramins in bis Travels to the Indies, and that from thence it © paſſed over to the 
Egyptians, 


Bur be that as it will, it is doubtleſs one of thoſe controverſial Points which will not 
preſently be decided; and your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to expreſs yourſelf in Terms 
much to the ſame Effect in your learned Diſcourſes upon Origen. An veſana Metempſy- 
choſeos doctrina ah Indis ad Egyptios tranſeoit, an ab his ad illos, res oft non parve diſqui fi- 
tionis. If, however, we ſhould have Recourſe to the Chronology of the Indians, the 
Point in Queſtion would at once be determined; for, according to their Computation, 
that Doctrine has been in Vogue among them for ſome thouſands of Years. But the 
_ Chronology of thoſe Nations, it muſt be confeſs' d, is fo very erroneous that there is no 
Dependance, no Streſs in the leaſt, to be laid upon it. It is much more plauſible, there- 
fore, (and ſeveral antient Authors peremptorily inſiſt upon it,) that both Pythagoras and 
Plato were obliged to the Egyptians, rather than the Indians, for all their Notions oy: to 
the Metempfychofis. | 


Tax Indians, as well as the ae underſtand by the Term 22 
the Tranſmigration of a Soul into ſeveral different Bodies, which ſhe animates ſucceſ- 
ſively, in Order to perform thoſe Operations which are eſſential to her, and wherein ſhe 
acts according to her Nature. At firſt, indeed, rhe Notion was confined, and meant no more 
than the Tranſmigration of a Soul, from ane human Body, into another: But by degrees 
it grew more univerſal and unreſtrained, and the 1 have even \ouvelins the Dis 
ciples of N and Plato. 


— 


\ 


1. Tus Pythagoreans, in the Eſtabliſhment of their Syſtem, grownded their principal 
Argument on the Authority of their Maſter : His bare Aſſertion was with them a ſuf- 
ficient Sanction, and deem d as infallible as an Oracle itſelf: Nay, it was look'd on as 
an un I'd Act of Inſolence and Affurance, to doubt of any Propoſition advanoed by 
that celebrated Philoſopher ; and when any ſnarling ill-natur'd Philoſophers criticiſed upon, 
and cenſur d ſome of his favourite Tenets, his Diſciples imagined the IrsEx Drxix of theit 
Maſter, by way of Eminence, was ſufficient to confound them; and always produced it ns 
a ſolid and indiſputable Anſwer. And it muſt be acknowledged, that 2 extraordinary 
Character which Pythagoras then had, and the profound Reſpect which was univerſally paid 

Vor. IV. Tt him 
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him, was not ill grounded; for che Arts and Sciences which had all been before intricate 


and confuſed, were by him i e d and brought to a very great Perfection. 


Tur Indians argue wich us much after the ſame Manner, when we endeavour to de- 
monſtrate the abſurd and extravagant Conſequences that attend their Syſtem. Brumma, 
ſay they, is the ſupreme Deity of the three, who are the Objects of divine Adoration 
amongſt us: Brumma taught us this Doctrine, and therefore tis infallible. Brumma, 
again, is the Author of our Vedam, that is, our Law, which cannot err. Brumma, in 
ſhort, is Aliaden, that is by Nature incapable of Error, and all his Words are divine 
Truths. His Knowledge is infinite, and comprehends at one View all Things paſt, pre- 
ſent, and to come; tis he that records the moſt minute Actions of the whole Race of 


Mankind, and he alone, that has inſtructed them in all the liberal Arts: If the Bra- 
mins are Maſters of the Truth, if they are learned and skilful in Aſtronomy and the other 


Sciences, tis to Brumma alone to whom they are indebted for their tuperior Knowledge; 


and can it be queſtioned after all this, but that the Doctrine of the Metempyychoſis is 
grounded on the Baſis of Truth, fince Brumma was the Author of it? 


2. Tux Diſciples of erbse 1 were obliged to obſerve a profound Silence for a de- 
terminate Number of Years, and never preſumed to ſtart any Difficulty to their Maſter, 
till that Term was expired, Some of his Diſciples, who having undergone this Probation, 
were entitled to his Favour, and the Freedom of asking him what they pleaſed, one Day 
out of Curioſity beſeeched him to reſolve them, whether he could recolle& or not, any 


of his Tranſmigrations in a former State; he readily comply d, and traced his Genea- 


logy in the following ne. 


HE RETOTORE, ſaid he, I made my Appeatunos i in the Perfog of Etalides, the Son 
of Mercury, of whom I begg'd to be indulg'd with a perfe& Remembrance of all the 
various Tranſmigrations, which I was afterwards to paſs through : The Favour was rea- 
dily granted me, and my next Appearance was in the Character of Euphorbus, in which 
1 was ſlain at the Siege of Troy by Menelaus. After that I aſſumed another Form, and 
was well known by the Name of Hermotimus. After that I perſonated a Fiſherman of 
the Iſland of Delos, under the Name of Pyrrbus, and act at preſent. the AI 
and your Maſter, under the Denomination of Pythagoras. 


Bur as the Diſciples of this celebrated Philoſopher were not always credited on their 
bare Word, when they boaſted of this Privilege of RecolleQion ; they endeavour'd to 
demonſtrate their Aſſertion, by a long Detail of ſeveral other Circumſtances equally Ro- 
mantic and extravagant. As an Argument, fay they, that our great Maſter really ap- 
pear d in the Character of Eupborbus, as ſoon as ever he entred the Temple of Juno in 
Eubea, he immediately knew and laid claim to his own Shield, which the Greeks had 
hung up there amongſt ſeveral other Trophies, and devoted to the Service of that God- 
deſs. This Fiction was ſo often inſiſted on as an indiſputable Fact by the Pythagoreans, 


that Ovid thought fit to inſert it in his Metamorphoſes, where he introduces Pythagoras 


thus ſpeaking of himſelf. 


_ ® Thſe ego nunc memini, Trojani tempore Belli 
Panthoides Expborous eram. 


TERTULLIAN has obliged us with a very n and entertaining Confutation of this 
Fable ; but ſince it would be improper to introduce the Purport of that Diſcourſe in this 


Place, I ſhall content my ſelf with enquiring into what may 1 found of tho like 
Nature among the Indians. 


o Lib. xv. 
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 Tapy are in Poſſeſſion of eighteen Books, called Pauranam in their Language, which 
are very antient, and altho' they abound with the moſt abſurd and ridiculous Fictions, are 
notwithſtanding looked upon by them to contain nothing bat inconteſtible Truths. 
In theſe Pauranams there are a hundred Stories exactly conformable with thoſe, which 
the Pythagoreans relate of their great Maſter. Several Heroes are introduced, giving an 
ample Account of the various Perſonages, whom they have repreſented in different King- 
doms, and of their moſt minute Tranſactions there. They tell you, for inſtance, that the 
Treaſures, Arms, and other warlike Inſtruments, &c. which formerly appertain'd” to 
them, are to be ſeen in the ſeveral Places which they particularly mention ; and there- 


by they prove that they nome tbc remember all the various Occurrences of their former 
Stages of Life. 


In 1518 Books likewiſe there is a kind of Pantheon, or a Deſcription of all the Va- 
rious "Transformations of their Gods. Brumma ſtands foremoſt in the Lift, who, as 


they fay, has appeared under a thouſand different Forms. 'The Metamorphoſes of Vich-_ 


704 are almoſt innumerable; and yet there is a new Form which he is ſtill to aſſume, 
called Kelki-Vadaran, and which they live in Expectation of; that is, his being tranſ- 
form'd into a Hor. There are likewiſe inſerted the various Metamorphoſes of Routran, 
whereof I ſhall have Occaſion to take particular Notice in the Sequel of this Diſonrſe 
as well as of the numerous Transformations of their Goddeſſes. Beſides the eighteen 
Books abovementioned, they have another, entitled Brumma Pouranam, which gives a 


copious Account of an infinite Number of Tranſmigrations of Souls into the Bodies both 
of Men and Beaſts, 


SUCH as pay divine Adoration to Vichnou, pretend that he particularly inſpires the Souls 


of ſome of his favourite Votaries with a divine and ſupernatural Knowledge, whereby 
they are perfectly appris d of every Transformation, they have paſs'd through in the va- 
rious Bodies which they have animated. As to the Votaries and Worſhippers of Rou- 
tran, they aſſure us likewiſe, that their i imaginary God diſcovers to his Favourites all the 


different Poſtures, which their Affairs have ſtood i in, rug the various ee of 
their Souls. 


3. Tux Indians have Recourſe to Alluſions, in the fame Manner 4 the Pythagoreans, for 
the Explication of their Tenets, with this Difference, that the latter only produce them, 


in order to illuſtrate and ſet them in a clearer and more advantageous Light; whereas the 


former look upon them as n Demonſtrations of the Doctrines, they advance. 


Tur Soul, ſay the Indians, is cn d within the Body, * a Bird i in a Cage. This 


is generally the firſt Alluſion they make; but they don't dwell long upon it, becauſe 
its Incongruity is too diſcernible. But I ſhall here mention three others, which are 
deem'd admirable, and carry the greater Weight with them, as they are each of them 
ſupported by the Authority of one of their Poets; for amongſt the Indians a Quotation 
in Verſe, though foreign to the Queſtion in Debate, adds uncommon Strength to an 
Argument; and if there happens to be but the leaſt Simile included in ſuch Citation, which 
bears any Affinity to the Point in Hand, the beſt bs age that can 2 be 
produc d ouſt not ſtand in Competition with it. 


THE * Alluſion therefore, which they are fond of, and offer in Vindication of 
the Doctrine of the Metempſychofis, is this. As a Tenant lives in his Houſe, and takes 
care to keep it, from Time to Time, in good and ſubſtantial Repair; fo the Soul of a 
Man reſides in its Body, taking all imaginable Care to preſerve it; and when diſorder'd, 
to reſtore it to its former State of Health, Moreover, as a Man quits his Houſe when 
*tis no longer tenantable, and gets Polleion of another, that is more commodious; ſo 
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the Soul quits the Body, when any Diſtemper, or other violent Accident whatſoever, ren- 
ders it unfit for Animation, and takes immediate Poſſeſſion of ſome other more agree- 
able Body. To conclude, as a Man goes out of his Houſe, and returns at Pleaſure, ſo 
there are ſome Perſons of peculiar Merit and Diſtinction, whoſe Souls have free Liberty 
to diſengage themſelves from their Bodies, and after they have finiſrd their Travels, to 
return whenever they ſee convenient. It muſt be confeſs d that there are but few Soul 
which are thus indulg d; there are ſome, however, and theſe Pouranams furniſh us with 
ſeveral Inſtances, one whereof is, in my Optima very remarkable. 5 


In the Life of Viera Marten, one of the moſt powerful kings of nde, we are 
told that a certain Prince earneſtly beſought a particular Goddeſs, whoſe Temple ſtood 
in a diſtant ſolitary Grove, to teach him the Mandiram; that is, a certain Prayer, the 
powerful Influence whereof could diſengage the Soul from the Body, and recal it at 
Pleaſure. He ſucceeded in his Applications; but one of his domeſtic Servants, who at- 


tended at the Temple- Door, unfortunately over-heard the Mandiram, learn'd it by Heart, 


and determin'd to make uſe of it on the firſt fayourable Occaſion. As this Domeſtic Was 
a Confident and Favourite, his Maſter communicated to him the Purport and Reſult of 
his Addreſſes to the Goddeſs, but with the utmoſt Precaution kept the Mandiram a. Se- 
cret. Henceforward the Prince would frequently withdraw into ſome ſolitary Place, in 
order to indulge his Soul, and let her range a while at Pleaſure ; but firſt gave his Ser- 
vant ſtrict Orders to be peculiarly careful of his Body, in her Abſence, After chis Pre- 
caution he repeated his magical Prayer in a kind of Whiſper, and his. Soul diſengag d 
in a Moment, rambled here and there, and then return d. One Day as the Servant 
ſtood on Guard over his Maſter's Body, he ventur'd to repeat the ſame Prayer, and his 
Soul in an Inſtant taking her Flight from his Body, enter d at once into that of the 
Prince. The firſt Thing this Impoſtor did, was to cut off the Head of his own for- 
mer Body, leſt his Maſter ſhould be tempted to re-animate it. Thus the Soul of the 


true Prince was reduc'd to the Neceſſity of ——— a Parrot, under which OW 
he return'd to his Court. 


Wr need not be ſurpriz d, that the 8 ſhould imagine, that their Heroes ligne 
had this Privilege of ſeparating their Souls from their Bodies. Pliny in his Na- 
tural Hiſtory tells us, that one Hermotimus had attain'd this wonderful Secret, of ſet- 
ting his Soul at Liberty as often as he pleaſed ; that his Soul thus diſengag d took her 
Tour round ſeveral Countries, and at her Return into his Body acquainted him with 
whatever was tranſacted in the moſt remote Parts. Plutarch indeed does not agree 
with Pliny in this Particular; he pretends that the Soul of this Hermotimus, whom he 
calls Hermodorus, was never in Reality ſeparated from his Body; but that his good Ge- 
nius always attended him, and fully inform d him of all diſtant Tranſactions. 


Wu ar St. Auſtin tells us, in his Treatiſe On the City of God, ſeems very ſurpriſing *. 
One Reftitutus, a Prieft, fays our holy Doctor, of the Pariſh of Calamo, could throw 
himſelf into a State of Inſenſibility at Pleaſure, and be dead to all outward Appearance. 
_ *Twas to no Purpoſe at ſuch a Time to beat, prick, or burn him; he had perfectly 
loſt all Senſe of Feeling, and no one could diſcern in him the leaſt Symptoms of Reſpi- 
ration. He could not have told himſelf that he had been burnt, but by the Scars that 
were viſible upon his Fleſh. In ſhort, he had ſuch an abſolute Dominion and Power 

dver his Body, that to oblige any curious Friend, he could in a Moment ſuſpend the 
. Uſe of all his Senſes. Such an Inſtance as this, produc'd by an Indian, would be a 
Demonſtration that would a admit of no | Reply. Aan een related ſo remarkable 1 


»I vid, — 5 
Lb. nv. Chap. 24. 


A Story, 
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* 


Story he would add immediately with an Air of Gravity, is it not manifeſt that Souls 8 


reſide in their Bodies, juſt as Men lodge in their Houſes ? 


Tux third Alluſion which the Indians make uſe of, is that of a a Sti and her Pilor. 
The Pilot, fay they, is Maſter of his Veſſel ; he acts in her as he ſees fit, ſteers her 
into the moſt remote Countries, runs her up the Rivers, takes a Tour round the Iſlands, 
and viſits all the Ports on the Sea-Coaſts. When ſhe is any ways out of Repair, he 
refits her ; but if he finds her Planks are rotten and unſafe for failing, he deſerts her, 
Now the Soul acts Juſt 1 in the ſame Manner in a Man's Body; ſhe directs it where ſhe 
pleaſes; ſhe cauſes it to undertake diſtant Voyages, through various Towns, Cities, 
and Countries; to move as ſhe directs, and fit to reſt at her Pleaſure; when in 
Sickneſs, ſhe ſtudies proper Remedies to reſtore it to its former State of Health; 
but when the Body proves infirm, or its Organs are worn out, ſhe caſts it off, and 


ſeeks out for a new one, which ſhe may animate and manage at. Pleaſure, as ſhe did 


the former. 


To conclude, the Indians compare the human Soul confined in its Body to a Man in a 


Priſon. This Allufion ſuppoſes what I ſhall mention hereafter, that the Souls of Men are 


confin'd within different Bodies, which they animate ſucceſſively, in order to expiate ſuch 
Sins as they had committed in another Life. For the Proof of this Poſition, they ar- 
gue a Fortiori, or by Priority of Reaſon, and aſſert that the ſubordinate Gods them. 
ſelves, though ſo much ſuperior to the Race of Mankind, are oblig'd to inform ſome 


Bodies, to make Attonement for thoſe Tranſgreſſions which they had been guilty of in 


a preceding State. They tell you a thouſand Stories, to corroborate this; and amongſt 


others the following one, extracted from the Life of Tarma Rajakels, otherwiſe call'd 
Baradam. 


ARICHNEN was one of the five moſt celebrated Kings of India. This Prince had 


a dearly beloved Son, who was called Abimanien. This Darling of his Heart died, after 


ha had performed ſeveral heroic Atchievements. His Father's uncommon Concern for 
the Loſs of him, threw him into Deſpair. Yichnou, metamorphoſed into Krichnen, and 
took Compaſſion on him under that deplorable Condition. He conducted him into one 
of the five Paradiſes where Arichnen was indulg'd with the Sight of his Son ſhining 
like a Star in Glory. Fain would he have embraced him, and tarried with him, but 
he was oblig d to retire, and Abimaniem thus addreſs d him: © Formerly, as great a 
e God as I was, I happen'd to be guilty of a very flagrant Sin, and for the Expiation 
<« thereof, was doom'd to be impriſon d in a human Body; but having now made At- 


< tonement for that fatal Tranſgreſſion, and being perfectly purified, you perceive I 1 


« am as glorious a Being as I was before.” Now, fay the Indians, if the Gods them- 
ſelves are oblig'd to animate ſome human Bodies for their Purification, and do Penance 
in them, as in ſo many Priſons, can any one queſtion but that human Souls, after 
the Commiſſion of Sin in another Life, ſhould be equally oblig'd to be confin'd and 
impriſon'd in their reſpective Bodies? If theſe Bodies at their firſt coming into the 
World make a poor and contemptible Figure; if they are ſubje& to a Variety of Diſ- 

eaſes and other Infirmities, or if they are naturally deform'd, all theſe Misfortunes at- 


tend them in Order that they may attone for thoſe Sins which they have commit- 
ted in a former State. 


Taz Platonifts make uſe of the very fame Ally ſion. Plato had it from Pytbago- 
ras and Empedocles, and Pythagoras from Orpheus. In the Infancy of the Chriſtian 
Church, ſome, who before they became Converts, had been educated in the School of 
Plato, would produce ſome Paſſages in the facred Scriptures (which ought to be un- 
derſtood only in a metaphorical Senſe) in Defence of this Doctrine. There are ſeveral 
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Quotations of this Kind in the Fathers, upon which the Followers of Origen had put 
an erroneous Conſtruction. St. Epiphanius, for Inſtance, aſſures us, that the Diſciples 
of Plato took the following Words of the Royal P/almi}t in a literal Senſe. * O Lord, 
free my Soul from this loathſome Priſon, &c. St. Ferom obſerves, that they likewiſe pur 
the fame Conſtruction on theſe Words of St. Paulo, Who ſhall deliver me from this Body 
of Death? Now is there any great Wonder that the Indians ſhould be fond of this 


Allufion, ſince ſome Philoſophers, who call'd themſelves Chriſtians, did not _—_— to 
interpret it in the ſame Senſe with the Platoniſtis? : 


Tux Indians not only hold the Tanin ken of Souls into human Bodies, but 


| likewiſe into thoſe of Beaſts, and all other Beings whatever. Moreover, they 


further infiſt, that the World has its various Revolutions, which, according to 
their Scheme, are ſo many different Tranſmigrations. But in order to illuſtrate more 
fully this Syſtem of the Indians, I think myſelf oblig'd to ſhew the Conformity which 
there is between their Ideas of the Creation of the World, and thoſe of the Diſciples 


of ZFythagoras and Plato. 


THESE two e according to ths Obſervations of the en have tranſ- 
ferred to their own Philoſophy ſeveral Things, which they borrowed from the Jeuiſb 
Morals, and their Hiſtory of the Creation of the World. Numennius, on the Account 
of the exact Conformity, that there appears between ſome Paſſages in Plato, and the Be- 
ginning of Geneſis, aſſerted, that Plato was no other than a ſecond Myfes talking Greek. 
Druid eft Plato, ſays he, ui Moſes Atticiſſans? 


I ſhort, Plato was of Opinion, that the World was created by the all-powerful 
Hand of God, and that it was ſubje& to Corruption ; that God is the ſupreme Being 
and Lord of all Things; the Father of all the ſubordinate Gods ; but that he employ'd 


| them to affiſt him in the F ormation of, and bringing his Creatures to Perfection. The 


Notions of the antient Hereticks, ſuch as Menander, the Diſciple of Simon Magus, 
were much the ſame; for they held that the World was created by the Angels. Sa- 
turninus aſſerted, that amongſt many others, there were ſeven in particular who had 
been employ'd in that important Aﬀair. All theſe Hereticks of the firſt Centuries were 
tainted with Platoniſm, and allowed the Angels the fame Influence and Power which 
that great Philoſopher aſcrib'd to the ſubordinate Gods. Seneca, endeavouring to explain 
the Platonic Doctrine, ſays, That the ſupreme Being created ſeveral inferior Deities, in 
order to act as the Vicegerents, or Miniſters of his Kingdom, and to bring it to Per- 
fection. I ſhould treſpaſs upon your Lordſhip's Patience, were I to quote all the Paſ- 
ſages interſpers'd in the Works of OY that demonſtrate Thus to be nay his 


Notion. 


Tur Indians account for the Creation of the World after the very ſame Manner. 
They hold that God, who ſubſiſted from all Eternity, and before all Worlds, created 
Brumma, by his Omnipotence, which they call Paracbatti; that is to ſay, his ſovereign 
Power. The IIliterate Vulgar, indeed, have aſcrib'd a Perſon to this Expreſſion, and 
imagine that Parachatti is the Mother of the Gods. He employ'd Brumma, ay they, 
to aſſiſt him in the Creation of all other Beings; and afterwards he created Vichnou, 
the Guardian and Protector of all Things; and after him he created Routran, who 
was to deſtroy them, in order that Brumma ſhould re-produce them in much greater 
Beauty and Perfection. Could this Employment of the ſubordinate Deities, created by 
the Almighty Power of the ſupreme Being, and Lord of all Things, be poſſibly more 

conformable than | it is to the Idea of Plato, who aſſerts 12 God whom he Kiles ſo by 


4 Elle de Cuftodia animam „ me, Pralm cxiv. 


Dis me liberabit de Corpore mortis hujus? ad Rom. Chap vii. 14. * 
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Way of Eminence, created the NO Gods, and that he employ'd them in avs and | 
bringing the viſible World into Perfection? oa | ol 


5. AccorninG to the fame Philoſopher's Syſtem, the principal Metempſichoſs, of ; 
Tranſmigration, i is that of the World, which will one Day be diſſolved and ſucceeded by 75 
another. He imagines that as Souls animate new Bodies, there will likewiſe be new 
Worlds. The modern Platoniſts tis true, ſtrain very hard here, to make their Maſter or- 
thodox, yet they muſt acknowledge that this was the genuine Doctrine of Origen and his 
Admirers; and that they borrowed their Idea of the Renovation of the World from Plata 
himſelf. 


In the fifth Chapter of his third Book De Principiis, Origen himſelf ucketehtiy clears up 
this Point. He there ſtarts an Objection, which ſome Cavillers might make to his Aſſertion, 
that the World had a Beginning. You may very probably ask me, fays he, how wag 
God employ'd, or what was he doing before the Creation of the World? It would be 
ridiculous to ſay that he was then indolent and inactive; for what can be more repugnant 
to his divine Nature, than to imagine, that his e e would attempt nothing, or that 
his Omnipotence could not execute whatever he purpoſed to perform? To this, ſays that 
learned Doctor, we anſwer according as the Rule of Piety directs us; that the Creation 
of the World was not the firſt Operation of the Almighty ; for 'tis our Opinion, that 
as the World which we now inhabit, will be followed by a new one, ſo there were 
ſeveral others in like manner which preceded this. This Paſſage very maniteſtly favours 
the Doctrine of a Succeſſion of Worlds, and demonſtrates that he borrowed it from Plato, 
for which ſeveral of the Fathers of the Church reprimanded him very ſeverely : And for- 
aſmuch as theſe Worlds have (as Plato aſſures us) been always animated by the Grand 
Soul of the Univerſe, is it not paſt all Diſpute that the Flatoniſts maintained the Metemp- 
Hebels with Regard to a Plurality of Worlds? But what is moſt ſurpriſing of all is, that 

. Origen, thus prejudiced and prepoſſeſſed in Favour of the Platonick Syſtem, ſhould preſume 
to wreſt and miſinterpret ſeveral Paſſages of the facred Scriptures, for the better Support 
of ſo ridiculous a Tenet. He quotes, for Inſtance, that Text 1 in {oiah, where God de- 
clares he vill create a new Heaven and a new Earth; and that in Eccle efraſtes ; * 
The Thing that bath been, it is that which ſhall be ; and that which is dane, is that which 
ſhall be done : and there is no new Thing under the [= Ts there any Thing wheredf i it may 
be ſaid, Ker, this is new? Ut bath been of old Time which was before us. | 


Tur Indians maintain the very ame Notion : They | imagine that the World muſt be 
diſſolved, and that afterwards, God will create a new One; nay, they ſet a determinate 4 
Time for this great Revolution: For when the four Ages of the World, that is, the = 
Golden, Silver, Braſs and Iron Age, ſhall, as they pretend, be all expired, one Day of 
Brummu's Life will laſt for an hundred Years : That when that Number of Years ſhall 

be elapſed, the World will be deſtroyed by Fire. Tis very obſervable, that almoſt 
all Nations have concurr'd in the ſame Manner in which the World ſhall be 
deſtroyed : Tis a Tradition which, the ancient Philoſophers derived from ,one another ; 
nay, Ovid ſays in expreſs Terms, that tis by the irreſiſtable e of Fate, chat the 
Heavens, the Sea and Earth, ſhall be conſum d by Fire. 


fe quoque F 40 reminiſcitur Here Tempus a 
Ryo Mare, quo Tellus, correptaque Regia. Celi 
_ Aracat. 


ed 


* Quideſt quod fuit ? Ipſum quod futurum eft: Quid eft <4 . eſt ? toto "quod faciendem eſt. Ki 
ſub ſole Novum, nec valet quiſquam dicere: Ecce hoc recens eſt : Jam n W in ſœculis; quæ fuerunt ante 
nos. Eccleſiaſt. Cap. i. v. 9, 10. 
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Tx1s World therefore being thus conſum'd, God will create another in the ſame 
Manner as he did this, and fo there will be a perpetual Renovation; even as before 
this World which we now inhabit was created there was another, and before that 
one till more ancient. Thus ſay they, we ought to argue by a gradual Progreſſion, 
whereby we ſhall plainly diſcover a Succeſſion of Worlds, one more antient than another. 
There is but one Difference which I can ſe between theſe two Opinions, and that is this; 
the Platoniſts and Pytbagoreans admit of but one World ſubſiſting at once; whereas the In- 
dians on the contrary, aſſert there are fourteen: Tis no hard Matter, however, to reconcile 
them together; ſince the Indians acknowledge, that the fourteen which they admit, are 
in Effect but one; becauſe they are all encloſed in one Egg, or as ſome will have it, in 
their Brumma. Tis here very remarkable, that almoſt all Nations, have agreed in 
comparing the World to ah Egg : Thus the antient Egyptians repreſented it, and with- 
out Diſpute all the other Nations received that Notion from them. The Indians add, 
that this Egg, which incloſes all their other Worlds, was created by their God Brumma, 
who was at that Time upon the Waters. The Platoniſis likewiſe fay, that God was up- 
on the Waters. Tis very probable they might have made too bold with that Paſſage of 
the facred Scripture, where it is written, . that the Spirit of God moved upon the Face 
of the Waters. 


6. Bur if you ask them how many Years this World ſhall laſt before another ſhall 
be. produced, they will anſwer, till Brumma makes his Appearance again, and all Things 
in Nature return to their primitive Station. This exactly correſponds with the grand 
Platonic Year, which is to laſt thirty-ſix thouſand common Years. The Platoniſts hold, 
that every thing that has paſſed within that long Space of Time, ſhall then reſume 
its former State, and that Souls ſhall re-animate their former Bodies, and begin their Lives 
anew : That Socrates ſhall be again accuſed by Anytus and Melitus ; that the Athenians 
ſhall paſs Sentence of Death upon him; that afterwards they ſhall repent of the Injuſtice 
done him, and ſhall treat his Adverſaries with the utmoſt Rigour. And this will not be 
the Fortune of Socrates only, but will take in the whole Human Species, together 
with all the remarkable Adventures we meet with in Hiſtory. | : 


7. Tux Gods themſelves as well as Men, et to the Notions of 1 Indians, are 
liable to this Metempſycboſis, or Tranſmigration. They acknowledge indeed, that the 
Supreme Being who has created the Gods, the Stars, and all other Beings whatſoever, is no 
ways ſubject to theſe various Revolutions: But beſides their ſubordinate Gods, of whom we 
ſhall treat more at large hereafter, they have three principal Deities, which they generally 
confound and huddle together with the Supreme Being, that is to ſay, Brumma, Vichnou, 
and Routran : And theſe three Gods of the firſt Claſs, tho ſubordinate Deities, have, fay 
they, animated ſeveral Bodies both of Men and Beaſts. Brumma has inform'd both a 
Stag and a Swan, Vichnou, who has paſs d through more Tranſmigrations than the others, 
has made his Appearance under the Form of Matcham, that is a Fiſh, which happened, 

as they ſay, at the Time of the Deluge, when he guided and directed the Ark which 
preſerved the human Species, and after that was transformed into a Courtram, 

that is, a Tortoiſe, in order to ſupport a tottering World: He aſſum'd likewiſe the Form 
of a Hog, to find out the Legs of Routran, who had hid himſelf; after that the Form of 
Narafingam, that is to ſay, half Man and half Lion, for the Defence of one of his own 
Votaries, and the Overthrow of Franien. In ſhort, he has animated the Body of a 
Bramin, and of a celebrated King called Ramen, &c. Routran likewiſe has paſs'd thro' 

ſeveral Transformations ; but the moſt extravagant and fooliſh 1 is, that of Lingan, from 
which aroſe the infamous Sect of the Linganiſts. 
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TRE Goddeſſes, Wives to theſe three Gods, have likewiſe been liable to the like Tranſ- 
formations. Parradi, the Wife of Routran, reſenting in the higheſt Manner, the Neglect 


of her Father, in not inviting her Husband, as he had done all the other Gods, to 4 


celebrated Sacrifice, threw herſelf into the Fire, in the Height of her Paſſion, and was 
therein reduced to Duſt and Aſhes. She was afterwards the Daughter of a Mountain 
in the North, and was intermarry'd a ſecond Time with her beloved Routran. 


Tur various new Births of Kehoumi, who was Wife of Vichnou, are particularly 


famous. Her firſt Birth was when the Gods and the Giants removed the famous Moun- 
tain of Merona into the Sea. 


From thence iſſued a thouſand Progidies in Nature; but the moſt beautiful Production 
was that of Kehoumi, who dazzled the Eyes of all the Gods with her reſiſtleſs Charms; 


and was by their unanimous Conſent preſented to Vichnou. Many Years afterwards ſhe - 


became the Offspring of a certain Fruit, whoſe Scent, inexpreſſibly fragrant and agree- 
able, diffus d itſelf ten Leagues round about. This beautiful young Virgin was brought 
up by a Penitent, named Vedamamouni, who inſtructed her in all the liberal Arts and 
Sciences; but as ſhe was a perfect Beauty, and the Envy and Admiration of all her Sex, 


he was ambitious of marrying her to Vichnou, who was then transform'd into Ramen, 


one of the moſt celebrated Kings that was ever recorded in their Indian Stories. This 
Princeſs was at that Time known by the Name of Sida, and performed a very auſtere 
Penance on the Sea-ſhore, by fixing herſelf on the Maſt of a Ship, and enduring with 
invincible Patience the exceſſive Heat of a prodigious Fire, that ſhe made at the Foot of 
it. The Fame of her Beauty reached the Ears of a Giant, then King of Cey/on, who 
paid her a Viſit upon the Spot, with an Intent to marry her; but being diſtaſted at ſuch 
a Propoſal, ſhe threw herſelf into the Flames, and was conſum'd to Aſhes. This 
Penance of her's however, was not altogether fruitleſs and ineffectual; for Vedamamouni 
having carefully colle&ed her Aſhes, encloſed them in a golden Reed, embelliſhed with 
Diamonds and other precious Stones of an ineſtimable Value; this Reed was preſented to 
the Giant Ravanen, who ordered it to be depoſited amongſt his choiceſt Rarieties. Some 
conſiderable Time afterwards, a Voice being heard iſſuing out of the Reed, like the in- 


articulate Sound of a crying Infant, it was open'd, and on Examination, Sida was found 
encloſed therein, under the Form of a beautiful young Virgin. 


T RH Aſtrologers who were conſulted on this extraordinary Occaſion, declared that 
this little Infant would prove the Ruin and Deſtruction of Ceylon ; whereupon they im- 
mediately lock*d her up in a golden Cheſt, and threw her into the Sea, in order to drown 
her. But the Cheſt, notwithſtanding its prodigious Weight, inſtead of ſinking to the 
Bottom, ſwam on the Surface of the Water, and ſteered its Courſe towards Bengal, No 
ſooner had it entred into one of the Arms of the River Ganges, but it was caſt on Shore, 


and left in a Field; where ſome labouring having found it; and made a Preſent of it to 


their King, who educated the Child, and was her Guardian till ſhe married Ramen. 


To conclude, the ſubordinate Gods of the firſt Order, beſides the Obligation they are 


under of dying in the grand Brummatic Year, and being born again afterwards, are rege- 


nerated ſeveral times, during the Courſe of the Years of Brumma. Theſe Years com- 
priſe ſome thouſands of our common Years, and are by far more numerous than thoſe 
which are to ſlide away during the grand Platonic Year, 


- 


As to thoſe Gods who are of the ſecond Claſs, the Indians repreſent them oftentimes as 
transformed into Men, and ſometimes into Devils, who afterwards become Gods again, 


This Notion of the literate Indians bears a very great Affinity to that of the Platonifts. 


St. Auſtin aſſures us, that thoſe Philoſophers imagined that the Souls of virtuous Men 


were transformed into familiar or domeſtic Gods, and became the Guardians and Pro- 
Vol. IV. TX tectors 
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tectors of particular Families; that on the other Hand, if chey had been guilty of any 

enormous Crimes, they became evil Spirits, and took Delight in haunting and perplex- 
| ing thoſe who were alive. * Animas ex Hominibus fiert Lares, fi meriti boni, & Lemures, 
1 mali. St. Jerom i in his Letter to Avitus, ſays, that the Origeniſis maintain'd the very 
ſame Noion, that is to ſay, that Men were transform'd into Devils, and Devils into Men. 
Ita cuncta variari, ut & qui nunc homo eſt, paſſit in alio Mundo Demon fieri; & qui 
Demon eſt, & negligentius egerit, in craſſiore corpore relegetur, id eft, homo fiat. 


I's Order to e that the Indians maintain the ſame Principle, I ſhall only 
produce one Inſtance, extracted from one of their Books, Entitled, Palmapouzaram, 
A celebrated Bramin (by Name Venedini) had a Son that was called Akinapar. This 
young Gentleman went every Day to bathe in the ſacred Waters which bear the Name 
of Acboditirtam. Five young Goddeſſes frequently deſcended from Heaven for the 
very fame Purpoſe ; they gaz d with Attention one the young Penitent, and were ſmit- 
ten with his Charms. The modeſt Youth took Diſtaſte at their amorous Overtures, and 
with bitter Imprecations transform'd them into Devils, and enjoin'd them to hover in 
the airy Regions. I ſhall here take the Liberty to make this one curſory Remark, that 
as Plato imagin'd, that there were Devils reſiding in all the four Elements; fo the Indians 
are of the ſame Opinion, and allow that the Air, Earth, Fire and Water are the reſpec- 
tive Places of their Abode. The young Penitent's Imprecations met with the deſired 
Effect; but the Goddeſſes reſenting the inſolent Deportment of Alinapar, loaded him 
with as direful Curſes in their Turn, and doom'd him to become a Devil like themſelves. 
Theſe ſix Devils, notwithſtanding their being ſuch implacable Enemies to each other, 
conſpired the Death of a celebrated Penitent, who was called Chomencharicht : but he 
baffled all their artful Stratagems, and drove them with Diſdain out of his Preſence. 
Venadini was by Accident an Eye Witneſs of this Tranſaction, and recollecting his Son, 
whom he had long ſought for in vain, humbly requeſted the Penitent to reſtore him to a 
human Shape. Accordingly he promiſed to comply, provided Venadini would go and 
bathe himſelf in the Prayagatirtam, (that is, an Influx of three Rivers which meet in 
the Kingdoms of Megul;) and to induce him to follow his Advice, he told him the fol- 
lowing Story: A devout young Virgin (by Name Malinei) who formerly performed ſe- 
veral Years Penance, and thereby merited to be regenerated in the Court of the Gods, 
and be transform'd into a Goddeſs, came every Day to bathe herſelf in the Prayaga : As 
ſhe was once upon her Departure, a Drop of Water fell from her Locks upon a Giant 
of a monſtrous Size, who had concealed himſelf in a Cane-Wood. This ſingle Drop 

made ſuch an Impreſſion on the Giant, that he immediately concluded he had been one 
of the moſt profligate Wretches that ever was, in a former Life, and that for no other 
Reaſon he was born in ſuch a frightful Figure. He forthwith proſtrated himſelf before 
the Feet of the Goddeſs, and conjured her in Tears to take away his Life, and to confer 
on him ſome new Birth, that his State for the Future might be more agreeable and happy. 
The Goddeſs, taking Compaſſion on his deplorable Condition, told him, that in order to 
His Regeneration, and Entrance into a happier State, and even to plant him in the Court 
of the Gods, ſhe would beſtow on him all the Merit ſhe had acquir'd by bathing for 

thirty Days together in the Prayaga, and the Giant was immediately transformed into a 
more agreeable Figure. Venadini having heard this Story, immediately repaired to the 
Prayaga, where he bathed himſelf for thirty Days ſucceſſively ; after which he had 
a Grant of the Favour which he requeſted, and his Son became a Brame. 


Ta1s Fable is a ſufficient Demonſtration, that one of the Articles of the Indians Belief 
is, that the Gods are liable to be transformed into Men, and Men into Gods, and that 
both Gods and Men may tranſmigrate into Devils, and Devils vice verſa, become Men 
and Gods. 


De Civit. Dei Lib. ix. Cap. 11, 


HITHERTO 


Concerning the METEMPSYCHoSiS. | rn 


1 my Lord, the Indian Syſtem, and that of Pythagoras and Plato bear no 
ſmall Reſemblance. This Topick, however, as yet is but tranſiently diſcuſſed; and 
the more curious our Reſearches are into the Doctrine, both of the one and the other, 
your Lordſhip will the more eaſily diſcern the exa& Conformity which there is between 
them. I ſhall begin with the Ideas which they reſpectively entertain of the Nature of 


the Soul. 


Tux antient Indians do maintain | in ſome Xt their Writings, that the 8001 is a Part, 
or Portion of the divine Eſſence; that the ſupreme Being diffuſes himſelf throughout the 
whole Univerſe, in order to inform it, and that 'tis highly juſt and reaſonable he ſhould 
do ſo; ſince, ſay they, tis he, and only he, that gives Life and Regeneration to all other 
Beings. Some Years ago, I remember, a Bramin, as we were in Converſation on 
this Topick, made uſe of the following Illuſtration : Suppoſe, ſays he, ſeveral thouſands 
of Veſſels of various Sizes were all full of Water ; ſuppoſe likewiſe the Sun ſhould dart down 
his Rays perpendicularly on theſe Veſſels; you muſt allow that he impreſſes, as it were, 
his own Image upon every one of them ; that a Sun in Miniature, or rather a Collection 
of Rays, which dart down directly from the luminous Body of that Planet, appears upon 
every Surface. Thus tis, {aid he, with reſpect to the Univerſe, theſe Veſſels are ſo many 
different Bodies, on whom Souls emanates from the Deity, as thoſe Rays do from the 
Sun, I ask'd him if he was of Opinion, that theſe Souls were loſt, or annihilated upon 
the Diſſolution of their Bodies, in the fame Manner as thoſe Repreſentations of the Sun 
diſappear'd and had ho Exiſtence, when any of the Veſſels happened to break. To 
which he replied, That as thoſe individualRays which had form'd thoſe Repreſentations in 
each Veſſel, ſerv'd, when any of them were broken, to form new Images in other Veſ- 
ſels which were whole and full; ſo Souls, oblig'd to abandon their Bodies when diſſolv'd, 
immediately animated other Bodies that were vigorous and active. But here I retorted, 
How is it conſiſtent with Reaſon, that this Part, or Portion of the divine Eſſence, which 
animates the human Species, ſhould be guilty at any Time of the moſt enormous Vices ? 
Is it not ridiculous to impute to a Part of the Deity himſelf, ſuch flagrant and abomi- 
nable Sins as are every Day committed by us frail Mortals? He ingenuouſly acknow- 
ledg'd that he was at a Loſs rightly to comprehend how that Portion of the divine Na- 
ture, which at firſt animated the human Body, could poſſibly be ſo wicked, but that upon 
the Suppoſition of its being render'd capable of the Commiſſion of any Sin, it muſt 
be thoroughly purified by a Variety of Tranſmigrations, before it could be re-united to 
the divine Eſſence. 


OTHERs imagine the Deity to be the moſt refin'd and ſubtil Air; and that our Sol 
are Part of that divine Reſpiration ; that at Death this ſubtil Air, which actuated our 
Bodies 1s re-united to the ſupreme Being, unleſs it ſtand in need of being purified by di- 
vers Tranſmigrations ; that when theſe Souls are thus thoroughly purified, they attain to 
a State of Happineſs, for which there are five Degrees of Perfection nen al 
compleated at laſt by a Re-union with the divine Nature. 


PyThAcoRas and Plato taught Fes very ſame Doctrine, and the Origeniſts likewiſe, 
as St. Ferom aſſures us, were indebted to thoſe two Philoſophers for the ſame Opinion. 
We need produce no other Teſtimony than what Cicero makes Cato ſay, to prove that 
the Philoſophers of the Italian Sect were fully perſuaded that the Soul was a Part of the 
divine Eſſence: Audiebam Pythagoram Pythagoreoſque incolas pene noſtros, qui efſent Italic 
Philoſophi nominati; nunquam dubitaſſe, quin ex univerſa mente divina delibatos animos, 
baberemus. This Obſervation falls in with what I have read in your Lordſhip's judi- 
cious Annotations on Origen; you aſſure us there, that the Platoniſis and Stoics 
ſtrenuouſly maintain d the ſame Tenet, that the Marcionites and Manichees embrac'd it 
after 


: N 
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after them, and that * Virgil, in the following Paſſage, ſpeaking of the man purſues 
the Pythagorean Syſtem, 


6 4d > + TINO namque ire per omnes 

 Terraſque, Traftuſque, Maris, Cælumque profundum ; 
| Hine pecudes, armenta, Viros, genus omne ferarum, 
Ruemque ſibi tenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas. 


IT muſt be confeſ'd, however, that ſeveral Paſſages in P/ato undeniably demonſtrate 


chat God firſt created Souls, and afterwards ſeated them anongſt the Stars, to contem- 


plate there on the Ideas of all created Beings. But my Intention here is not to recon- 


| Cile Plato to himſelf, nor to follow him thro' all his Ambiguities, and everlaſting Con- 


traditions. All that I aim at is to demonſtrate wherein the Indian Syſtem of the Me- 
tempſychoſis is conformable to that of the Platonifts, who borrow'd the moſt eſſential 
Part of their Doctrine from Pythagoras: For, as St. Auſtin obſerves, Plato took all his 


Phyſicks from him, and by adding thereunto the Morals of Socrates, his Work became 
a compleat Syſtem. of * 


Bur whether Souls are an Emanation from the Deity himſelf, or whether God created 


them out of nothing; it is beyond all Diſpute that Plato, who was the faithful Follower of 


Pythagoras, believ'd as he did, that God had planted Souls amongſt the Stars, and that 
they had Liberty to act without the leaſt Conſtraint. St. Auſtin, in ſeveral Paſſages, and 
Vivex in his * Commentaries on that Father's Book, entitled, Of the City of God, and Father 
Thoma/jin in his © Theology, aſſures us, that this is the true Idea of the Platonic Philoſophy. 
The laſt Author, after having quoted ſeveral Paſſages out of Plato which confirm his Aſſer- 


tion, explains it in the Manner or to the Effect following: Theſe Souls thus ſeated a- 


mongſt the Stars, were ſo happy, that they ſeem'd to have attain'd the utmoſt Pitch 
of Bliſs. God had manifeſted to them ſome of his divine Perfections; they were ſo 


_ enlightened, that they could plainly diſcern the ſupreme Truth in itſelf, and this Viſion 


was their Felicity ; but they abus'd their Privilege and Liberty, and being dazzled with 
the Beauty of created Objects, neglected that, which was their Summum Bonum. God, 
in order to puniſh ſuch inconſiderate and perfidious Souls, threw them down from the 


Stars, and united them to material Bodies. If theſe Souls, however, tho thus diſcard- 


ed, made a right Uſe of their Liberty, which ſtill they were not deprived of, if they 
purified themſelves by an habitual Practice of Virtue, they would be enabled after ſeve- 
ral Tranſmigrations, to return to their former happy State from which they were la 
ſed. If, on the other hand, they grew more abominably wicked by an habitual Courſe 
of Sin, then they ſhould deſcend from one vile Body to another gradually more abject 
and contemptible, in order to be {everely puniſh'd, 


IT is proper, ws, ſay the Platonifts to remark, that ſome Souls, having con- 
templated with due Attention on the divine Perfections, and eternal Truths, have ſtill 
preſerved ſome Ideas of both, notwithſtanding their cloſe Alliance with ſuch groſs and 


material Bodies; like ſome Rivers, whoſe unpolluted Streams having roll'd over Golden 
Mines, and afterwards winded through verdant Meads enamell'd with a thouſand 
Flowers, run at laſt into the Sea, and even there for ſome Time preſerve the good Qua- 


lities of thoſe various Places through which they have paſs d, and don't t at once inter- oy 
mingle with her Salt Waters. 


In ſhort, not to omit any thing the Platoniſts offer on this Topick, when they meet 
with any Objects here below which to them appear perfect and compleat, thoſe Ob- 
Georg. Lib. iv. V. 221. 
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jects, tho terreſtrial in themſelves, yet by awakening the languid Ideas which they ſtill retain 
of the eternal Perfections, create in them ſuch Tranſports as are ſometimes heighten! d into 
a kind of divine Rapture. The Platoniſts are fo charm'd with this Notion, that theſe 


ſudden and violent Agitations which hurry away the Soul upon the firſt A of | 


certain Objects, cannot, in their Opinion; be otherwiſe accounted for. 


I am ſenſible : Ba are ſome of the Platoniſts, who, in Juſtification of their Maſter, 
pretend that he only intimated that God created Souls, and united them to Bodies 
for the Perfection of the Univerſe, and not in the leaſt on Account of any Crimes com- 
mitted, during their Reſidence in the Stars. But fince there are ſeveral Paſſages inter- 
ſpers d throughout the Works of that Philoſopher ſo expreſs to the contrary, no one, 


in my Opinion, can juſtly charge me with Pong his Doctrine in a falſe or difadvan- 


tageous Light. | 

Taz very fame Notions we find interſpers'd throughout the Works of the mg cele- 
brated Indian Authors, particularly with Reſpect to the Raja's, who form a Claſs or So- 
ciety next in Rank and Eſteem to that of the Bramins. There are ſeveral Orders of 
| theſe Raja s, one ſubordinate to another: All of them, however, are compris'd in two 
which are their Principals. The firſt are thoſe who are the Offspring of the Sun, that 
is to ſay, thoſe whoſe Souls formerly dwelt in the very Body of that Planet, or were, in 
the Opinion of ſome of them, a luminous Part of it. This venerable Order is called 
Chouria Vankcham, the Order of the Sun. They aſſert the very ſame Thing of the ſe. 
tond Order, which they call Tomma Panktham, that is, the Order of the Moon: And 
when they are ask'd from whence their other Orders derive their Original, they anſwer 
from the Stars; and thoſe long Tracts, or Streamers of Light which are conſpicuous in 
the Night-time, when the Sky ſeems all in a Flame, are, in their Opinion, inconteſt. 
able Proofs of their Aſſertion, being Souls, as they pretend, which fall from the 
Stars, or at leaſt from Chorkam, which is one of their Paradiſes. The Bramins aſſure 
the People, that thoſe Tracts of Light, or, according to their Notion, thoſe Souls 
which thus fall down from Heaven, when they alight upon the Graſs, enter into the 
Bodies of the Cows and Sheep that are then browzing, in order to animate the young 
Calves and Lambs. If any Part of this Light ſettles upon any Fruits that a Woman with 


Child happens afterwards to eat, tis a Soul, they ſay, which deſcends i in order to ani- 
mate the Infant in her Womb. 


To conclude, the Indians, as well as the Platoniſts, aſſure us, that theſe Souls being 


cloy'd with their firſt Enjoyments, and fond of animating material Bodies, actually de- 


ſcend to inhabit them, and there reſide till they are purified, and have merited their Reſto- 
ration to the Place from whence they came: But if they contract new Pollutions in 
thoſe Bodies, they are at laſt conſign'd to Hell, from whence there is no Redemption 
for ſome thouſands of Years. 


9. As for the reſt, this Tranſmigration of Souls into Bodies more or leſs ks ac- 
cording to their vicious, or virtuous Deportment, is by no means caſual, but perfectly 
regular; and there are different Steps, as it were, whereby they either aſcend, or de- 
ſcend in order to be puniſh'd, or rewarded. And this is the very ſame Doctrine which 
Plato, the inviolable Diſciple of Pythagoras, teaches in his Timæus, in the laſt Book of 
his Republick, and in his Phædrus, where he thus explains the Order of theſe Tranf- 
migrations, 1. If 'tis a Soul which has ſeen a great Variety of Perfections in the 
Deity, and has diſcover'd ſeveral Truths in this kind of beatifick Viſion, ſhe enters into 
the Body of a Philoſopher, or a wiſe Man, who makes Contemplation his Favourite 
Amuſement. 2. She animates the Body of ſome King, or potent Prince. 3. She tranſ- 
. migrates into the Body of a Magiſtrate, or at leaſt becomes the Head of ſome illuſtrious 


— 4. She animates the Body of a —— 5. Of ſome Graduate in Divi- 


nity, 


= 
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nity. 6. Of a Poet. 7. Of a Mechanic or Husbandman. 8. Of a Sophiſter : And 
Laſtly, that of a Tyrant. 


Taz Indians range their Tranſmigrations much after the fame Manner: For though 
they admit of but four principal Orders, yet they acknowledge ſeveral ſubordinate ones, 
which are compris'd under each of theſe four Fundamentals. Thus when Souls deſcend 
directly from Heaven, 1. They enter into the Bodies of their Bramins, who are their wiſe 
Men and Philoſophers. 2. They animate the Bodies of Kings and Princes. 3. Of 
Magiſtrates, or Superintendans of their Provinces, who are of their Chouffres Order: 
And laſtly, of the moſt abject and contemptible Wretches ; from whence, however, they 
may aſcend in proportion to their Degrees of Purification, I have heard a very celebra- 
ted Bramin ſay, that he had read in an antient Legend, that upon ſome particular Oc- - 
caſions Souls are oblig'd to tranſmigrate into a thouſand different Bodies before they 
can be united to the Sun, where they finally center, and become, as it were, ſo many 
of his Rays. An Indian Poet, endeavouring to illuſtrate the Manner in which Souls al- 
ways deſcend into Bodies, one more imperfect than another, in proportion to their de- 
viating from the Dictates of Reaſon, compares them to the Deſcent of the River Ganges, 
which, ſays he, fell firſt from the higheſt Heavens into Chorkam ; from thence on the 
Top of Iſouren; after that on the celebrated Mount Ima; from thence on the Earth 
from that into the Sea ; and from thence at laſt into Padalam, that is, into Hell, 


Trax Chaldeans are altogether as ridiculous and extravagant in their Illuſtrations of 
this Deſcent and Aſcent of Souls. They imagine they have Wings which grow ſtronger 
and ſtronger in proportion to their Practice of Virtue, and weaker and weaker as they 
plunge into and indulge themſelves in Vice. Sin has the Power of clipping their Wings, 
and then they are oblig'd to deſcend. When they turn from their Sins, and reſolve to 
be virtuous, their Wings grow large and ſtrong, and raiſe them up to Heaven, 


Pr a ro talks after the ſame Manner: When Souls, ſays he, make no Progreſs in Per- 
fection as they exchange their Place of Abode, tis becauſe their Wings are weak. When 
the Queſtion is put to theſe Platoniſts how long it will be before ſuch Souls ſhall recover 
the Strength of their Wings after they are thus broken and impaired by Sin, their An- 
ſwer is, ten thouſand Years for the Wicked, but three thouſand Years will be ſufficient 
for the Righteous, who have thrice liv'd in Uprighteouſneſs and Innocence. Qui fim- 
pliciter & fine dolo philoſophatus eft, buic, fs ter ad eum vixerit modum, ter Milleni fuffi- 
cient Ann. 


I is very probable indeed that the Platoniſis made uſe of this Expreſſion in an alle- 
gorical Senſe; but 'tis beyond all Diſpute that the Indians have improv'd the Hint firſt 
given them, and underſtand thoſe fame Wings according to the Letter. They have 
conferr'd Wings even on the Mountains, which were once fo inſolent and audacious, 
fay they, that they approach'd their very Towns with Intent to cover them: But De- 
vendiren purſued them with a Sword ſet with Diamonds, and having overtaken the 
Body of the Army of theſe flying Mountains, he cut their Wings, which occafion'd 
that long Tract of Hills which divide the Indies into two Parts. As for thoſe other 
Mountains which were divided and ſcatter d from the Army, they ſettled here and 
there after their Defeat in that Irregularity and Confuſion, as they lie at preſent : Such 

as fell into the Sea form'd thoſe Iſlands which have been ſince diſcover'd. in it. All 
* Mountains, according to their Notion, are animated, and have procreated Num- 
ders of Rocks, and even Gods and Goddeſſes of great Renown. 


10. AFTER all, my Lord, were Souls deſtin'd to animate human Bodies only, their Dig 8 
F123 be ſo much depreciated; hut that the Platowe Philoſaphy ſhould have 
debas d 
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debas'd them even to the Information of Brute Beaſts, is what one could hardly ima- 
gine, was not that ridiculous Notion fo often repeated, and interſperſed throughout 
Plato's Works. Tis to this Tenet that St. Auſtin alludes in his third Book, On tbe 
City of God, wherein he aſſures us, Platonem animas hominum poſt mortem, revolvi uſque 
ad Corpora Beftiarum ſeripfiſe, certiſimum oft. When the Platonifts have been difſpos'd 
to rectify their Maſter's Miſtakes, as Porphyry has attempted to do, they have offer'd 
Arguments no Ways concluſive, or which equally prove that Souls animate the Bodiey 
both of Beaſts and Men, | : 


Tur Platonic Syſtem, in ſhort, is this: All Souls, except thoſe of ſome particutar 

Philoſophers, are judg d, on the very Moment of their Separation from their reſpective 
Bodies; ſome are caſt down to Hell, in order for their Puniſhment and Purifieation 3 
others, whoſe Lives have been one continued Scene of Innocence and Incegrity, ſoar up 
inſtantly to Heaven, in order to receive a Reward in Proportion to their Virtues ; but 
after the Expiration of a thouſand Years, they return to the Earth, and make choice 
of that kind of Life which is moſt ſuitable to their Inclinations, It then frequently 
happens, that ſuch as had animated human Bodies before, tranſmigrate into the Bodies 
of Beaſts ; and ſuch as had animated Beaſts, tranſmigrate into human Bodies. This is 
the Manner in which that Philoſopher expreſſes himſelf in his Phdrus. 5 


Bor this Choice which the Souls make, muſt not be ſuppoſed to be either blind, br 
heedleſs, without the leaſt Regard or Diſtinction of the Beaſts, which they propoſe to ani- 
mate; for tis on the contrary, a very judicious one, and adapted in ſome meaſure to 
their former State of Life. Thus the Soul of Orpheus made choice of the Body of a 
Swan; that of Tamiris pitch'd upon the Nightingale ; Ajax's Soul choſe the Body of a 
Lion; Agamemnon's animated an Eagle, and that of Thirfites tranſmigrated into the 
Body of a Monkey. Thus does Plato unfold this wonderful myſterious Doctrine in the 
Books of his * Republick. 25 | | 


Tux Indians are much of the fame Opinion, with this Difference only, as we ſhall 
ſhew hereafter, that when Souls have been puniſhed for their Tranſgreſſions, or rewarded 
for their Virtues, they are doom'd to enter into other Bodies, not through Choice, but 
by Compulſion and fatal Neceſſity, which they call Chankcharam, or by the abſolute 
Decree of Brumma, who faithfully regiſters all the Adventures of a Soul, on the Su- 
tures or Seams of the Skull of that Body, which ſhe propoſes immediately to inform, 


11. Ir the grand Maxim or Principle of the Pythagoreans and Platvniſis were once 
admitted, viz. that the whole Man conſiſts in the Soul, and that the Bodies which Souls 
animate are no more than Vehicles or Machines, which they make Uſe of, or Garments 
which they put on, it would follow, by a Parity of Reaſon, that Souls muſt tranſmigrate 
promiſcuouſly into Trees, Plants, and all Things elſe that are capable of Vegetation, 
This Ovid, who ſhews himſelf a profeſs'd Pytbagorean throughout all his Works, plainly 
demonſtrates in his Metamorphoſes ; for although there may be ſome ſmall Difference be- 
tween the Metamorphoſis and the Metempſychofis, yet the former is grounded on the lat- 
ter. Virgil likewiſe intimates the ſame Thing, in that Paſſage where Eneas, cutting off 
the Branch of a Tree, ſaw the Blood of Polydorus trickle down upon the Ground, and 
heard the following ſhort Complaint in a melancholy Tone X 


Quid Miſerum, Ænea, lateras? jam parce Sepulto. 

I covLD here amuſe your Lordſhip with a thouſand Romantic Fictions, which the 
Indians univerſally believe, and receive as inconteſtible Truths; but I ſhall content my- 
ſelf 
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© Chorkam, and be ſubject no more to any future Tranſmigrations. 
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ſelf with producing one Example; which 1s inſerted in the celebrated Legend, enti- 


tled, Ramayenam, which is accounted infallible, and the very 2 85 bn it an Abſolu- 
tion and Remiſſion of all their Sins. 


CHOURPANAGUEY, Siſter to the Giant Ravanen; had a Son whom ſhe was exceed: 
ing fond of. This Youth ſtole one Day into the Garden of a Penitent, and broke 
down ſeveral of his Trees. The Hermit reſented the Affront, and transforin'd him up- 
on the Spot into a Tree called Alamaram. Chourpanaguey with Tears entreated the 
Hermit to moderate his Paſſion, who on her Mediation became more flexible, and con- 
ſented, that when Yichnou, who was transform'd intd Ramen, ſhould return to this 
World, and cut off a Branch of this Tree, the Shul of her Darling ſhould aſcend into 


There are ſeveral 
Paſſages of the like Nature to be met with in the Works of the moſt celebrated Indians, 


from whence they prove the Tranſmigration of Souls into Plants and Trees. 


12. In order to carry the Notion of the Metemphichofs as far as it will poſiibly bear, 


Nothing can be added more, than to allow the Tranſmigration of Souls into dine, 


and all other Beings of the like Nature. The Pythagoreans and Platoniſts no ways fa- 
vour, as I can find, fo abſurd a Doctrine. Ovid, indeed, in his Metamorphoſes, has in- 
dulg d his Fancy in this Particular. Aglaurus is there transform'd into a Stone, Niobe 
into Marble, Atlas into a Mountain of his own Name, Scilla into a Rock in the Sea, 
Sc. But even this luxuriant Poet never was ſo band. as to imagine that theſe Rocks, 
Stones, and Mountains, were animated. 


Tur Indians, on the contrary, are cally perſuaded; * fome Souls really and truly 


- animate the very Stones, Rocks, and Mountains. Amongſt the many Inſtances that oe- 


cur in their favourite Ramayenam, I ſhall produce but one to juſtify this Aſſertion. 


T HERE was a certain Penitent (Cavoudamen by Name) that reſided near the River 
Ganges, who lead, according to Report, a very auſtere Life, and had one of the moſt 
beautiful Creatures for his Wife (whoſe Name was Hali,) that ever Eyes beheld. This 
Hali had the Misfortune to be beloved by Devendiren, King of the Gods of Chorkam. 
Cavoudamen diſcover d the Amour, reſented the Indignity offer d him, and loaded them 
both with his moſt direful Imprecations. Hal thereupon was immediately transform'd 
into a Rock, wherein her Soul was confin'd ; but in Proceſs of Time Ramen havin 
touch'd that Rock with his ſacred Foot, her unfortunate Soul was thereby releaſed from 


her Priſon; and having made ſufficient Attonement for her Crime in this Tranſmigra- 
tion, took her Flight wrong into ien 


13. I am ſenſible there is one Queſtion which may very juſtly be ask'd me, and which I 
ſhall think myſelf oblig'd to reſolve, in order to ſearch and examine this Indian Syſtem 
to the Bottom ; and that is, whether the Tranſmigration of Souls from one Body into 
another be inſtantaneous? or whether there is any Interval or certain Space of Time be- 


tween their different Animations? In this Particular the Indians are divided in their Opinions. 


Some imagine that Souls hover round about their Bodies, and even lodge in thoſe Places 
where the Aſhes of their burnt Bodies are depoſited, till they find others fit for their 
Reception. Others are of Opinion, (and this Notion moſtly prevails,) that they are per- 


| mitted to eat whatever is ſet before them for ſeveral Days together. Upon which Ac- 


count they are extremely pleaſed when they obſerve the Crows alight, and pick up 


the Proviſions which were made for theſe Souls. - The Vulgar particularly imagine, 


that the Souls of their Dead tranſmigrate for ſome Days into the Bodies of Crows, ot 
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at leaſt appear in other Bodies of like Form, and that afterwards they go to _ 
or Hell, according as their Actions i in this Life were good or evil. 


As for Plato, he ſeems to be unſteady and picks in his Notion of the 
Fate of Souls, immediately after the Diffolution of their Bodies, For the Generality, 
however, he aſſures us, that ſuch Souls as are purified, return directly to Heaven, from 
whence they came on Earth, and that the Souls of the Wieked are oblig'd for ſome 
Time to abide and remain with the Aſhes of their Bodies which have been burnt, or to 
hover over the Graves, where they have been interr'd, before they are permitted to tranſ- 


migrate into other Bodies, and by that Means make an Attonement for the Sins they 
have committed. 


Tis an Obſervation which your Lordſhip has already made, and I only make bold 
to repeat it after you; that the Poets, who were for the Generality Pythagoreans, were 
of Opinion, that the Souls of the Wicked, as well as the Virtuous, always hover'd for 
fome Time, round their dead Bodies. Thus Virgil, in his fourth Book of the 
ZEneid, talks of the Manes and the Aſhes of Anchiſes. Ovid in his third Book, and 
Propertius in his fourth Book of Elegies, maintain the fame Notion. Lucan adviſes the 


Living to collect the Aſhes of their Dead, which were fcatter'd on the Water-Side, and to 
encloſe them with their Manes in the ſame Urn, 


2 Cinereſque in littore fuſs 
Fes atque unam, ſbarfis date Manibus, Urnam. 


a Servivs in his Commentaries on the following Paſſage in the third Book of the 
Eneid, 


- Animamque Sepulchro 
Condimus, - - « = 


ſays, that the Soul continues or reſides with the Body; or the Aſhes of it, as long as 
there are any Atoms remaining. The Egyptians, therefore, in order to prevent Souls 
from wandering too ſoon from Place to Place, embalm'd the Bodies of their Dead with 
the utmoſt Precaution. Their Myrrh, Perfumes, and Linnen Bandages, ſpread over 
with Aromatic Gums, render'd their dead Bodies, according to St. Auſtin, as hard and 
durable as Marble. For the fame Reaſon they erected thoſe lofty and pompous Pyra- 
mids, of which Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, and other learned Hiſto- 
rians have given us ſuch furpriſing Deſcriptions. 


Tas J 55 Jo don't admit of the Soul's reſiding with "R Body fo long after its ; Diff 


lation; they imagine twelve or fifteen Days, or thereabouts, Time ſufficient; after 
which a natural Impulſe prompts theſe Souls to ſeek out for more agreeable Com 


nions; and thus they proceed, till they have paſſed through ſome hundreds of rau 
migrations. | 


Wurd the Bramins are ud t to account for the Cauſe of theſe various Regeners- 
tions, they ſeem at a Loſs for a Reply. I have diſcover'd, however, either by of 


their moſt antient Authors, or converſing with their moſt ana Dee, their x6al 


Sentiments in this Particular. They unanimouſly agree, that Brumma writes down 


the Heads of all ſuch Infants as are born, the whole Adyentures of their future * 
chat afterwards neither he himſelf, nor all the Gods in Conjunctian, cap a the J- 


Lib. viii. & ix. bd 
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preſſion, or prevent the Effects of it. But ſome of them hold, that Brumma writes 


what he thinks proper, and conſequently that their future good, or ill Fortune entirely de- 
pends on his Will and Pleaſure. Others maintain, that he has no ſuch abſolute Power, 


and that the Adventures, which he imprints on the Head of a Child, muſt be conform- 
able to its Actions in a State of Pre-exiſtence. | 


Tas Writing of Brumma, my Lord, is a pleaſant Conceit enough, and well de- 
ſerves an Explication. The Skull, almoſt every one knows, has ſeveral Sutures or Seams, 

which are indented one within another, and reſemble, as to their Form, the Teeth of 
a Saw. Theſe Teeth, according to the Indian Notion, are fo many Hieroglyphicks, of 
which Brumma's hiſtorical Accounts are compoſed, and which are always written in 
thoſe three principal Sutures or Seams, which the Anatomiſts call the Coronal. What 
Pity 'tis, fay they, that we can neither read nor underſtand theſe Characters! All the 
future Tranſactions of a Man's Life would then no longer remain a Secret. 


Tux true Syſtem therefore of the antient Bramins is this : Every good Action muſt 
be eſſentially rewarded, and every evil one of Neceſſity be puniſhed. No innocent Per- 
ſon by Conſequence can be puniſhed, nor wicked Man rewarded. Tis Virtue and 

Vice therefore that are the true Cauſes of all Diſtinction of Perſons; they are the De- 
ſtinics which are irreſi ſtible; they, in ſhort, are the fatal Character of Brumma; and by 
the Explication of this Principle, or Maxim, they account for the Happineſs of ſome, 
and Miſery of others. If you have been virtuous in your State of Pre- exiſtence, you 
ſhall enjoy all the Pleaſures this World affords; it you have been vicious, you ſh.!l 
be puniſh'd and tormented with all its Cares and Troubles; for which Reaſon the fol- 
lowing Proverb is for ever in the Indians Mouths, Do well, and all will be well; do zl 
and all will 'g0 ill. 


Tu rs inevitable Deſtiny they call Chankaram, which is a Quality imprinted on the 
Will, and is the Cauſe of doing Good or Evil, according to every one's Actions in a former 
Life. Such as are not perfect Maſters of the Indian Tongue, are very liable to miſ- 
take the Senſe of this Expreſſion, becauſe it has various Significations ; ſometimes it 
ſtands for the Memory, at other Times it is made uſe of to expreſs a certain Quality 
which the Pagan Prieſts imprint on the Statue of an Idol, by Virtue of ſome certain 
Prayers, and which gives it a kind of Life. But their learned Men generally make uſe 
of it to explain the Caufe of their various Tranſmigrations, 


Turks Principle or Axiom once laid down, the Bramins argue after the following 
Manner: The God whom we adore is juſt, and therefore cannot do any Act of Injuſtice. 
Tis too viſible, however, that many Perſons are born blind, lame, deform'd, poor, 
and deſtitute of all the Conveniencies and Neceſſaries of Life, and muſt by Conſequence 
be very unhappy. Now they could not, doubtleſs, deſerve fo ſevere a Fate at their Birth, ſince 
they were not then free Agents ; their Misfortunes therefore muſt be aſcribed to the Sins 
they committed in a State of Pre-exiſtence. On the other Hand, ſome Men are born 
in manificent ſtately Palaces, are reverenced and reſpected, and enjoy, without any Inter- 
ruption, all the Bleſſings, which this Life can afford. Now what good Actions could they 
poſſibly have perform'd, to merit ſuch Grandeur and Regard, unleſs they were entitled 
to them by their habitual Practice of Virtue in a former Life? From whence it plainly 
follows, that all their various Tranſmigrations, owe their Original to an abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity, that Vice ſhould be puniſhed, and Virtue rewarded. , All the Indian Hiſtories 
abound with Arguments of this Kind, and all their Books of Morality and Poetry are 
full of theſe Maxims. I ſhall here introduce one Inſtance from a very celebrated In- 
nian Author, as an Illuſtration of the prevailing Power of good Works. 
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A certain Gentleman of great Abilities uſed frequently to ruminate and refle& on the 
indiſpenſible Obligation he lay under of paying his Devotions. to the inferior Gods; 
and till he conſidered with himſelf, that the ſubordinate Deities were all dependent 
on Brumma, and for that Reaſon thought it moſt natural, to addreſs himſelf directly to 
him. But then he apprehended again, that Brumma himſelf had no Power to alter 
the future Events of this Life, and that all the Comforts we enjoy here, are entirely owing 
to the good Works which we have done in our preceding State ; and from the Whole 
he drew this Concluſion, that virtuous Actions ought to be accounted the Fountain and 
Foundation of Happineſs. It is therefore undiſputably true, ſay the Indians, that all 


our preſent Enjoyments ariſe from an habitual Performance of good Works] in a former 
State. 


I covLD, with all the Eaſe imaginable, produce Inſtances of each individual Vir tue; 
which has been the Cauſe of a new and advantageous Birth. But by this, one which follows, 
extracted from the Life of Yieramarken, any Body may be able to form a true judg- 

ment of all the reſt. An abandon'd Wretch, one who was guilty of the moſt enormous 
Vices, once upon a Time gave a Meaſure of Cane-Seeds as an Alms-Deed. This ſingle 
Act of Charity was the Cauſe of his being born the Son of the King of Cacbi, which 
Was as great an Honour as could poſſibly be conferr d on him here on Earth. 


Tu E Indian Authors produce likewiſe a thouſand Tnſtantes of has sa of 
Sinners in the various Tranſmigrations of their Souls. I ſhall confine myſelf, however, 
to the following one alone, which they look upon as the chief Cauſe of all the Tranſ- 
formations of Vicbnou. A certain Hermit, named Virougoumamouni, had led a retired 
Life for many Years in the conſtant Practice of the ſevereſt Penances. He had arrived to 
ſuch a Degree of Perfection, that the Gods themſelves were obliged to teſtify their Reſpects 
to him, or be ſubject to his Malediction; for no Power whatever was able to oppoſe him. 
One Day he went up to the Top of a high Mountain, to which the Gods Brumma, 
Routran, and Vichnou had reſorted. The two former, not receiving him with that Courteſy 


and Complaiſance, which was due to him, were inſtanly puniſhed, Brumma was ſenten- 


ced never to have a Temple conſecrated to him more; and Routran was ſeverely corrected. 
Vicbnou, who was apprehenſive of the like Treatment, was very humble and ſubmiſſive in 
his Preſence 3; but flew afterwards into a violent Paſſion with the Porter of his Palace 
Gate, for admitting the Hermit without his Knowledge and Approbation, and in order to 
puniſh him for his Negligence, doom'd him to be his conſtant Enemy through all his 
future Tranſmigrations. Whereupon when Vichnou made his Appearance under the Shape 
of Ramen, the Porter's Soul was obliged to animate the Body of a Giant, called Ravanen. 

From whence, ſay the Indians, tis evident, that Vice, or Virtue alone regenerates a Man, | 
and determines his future State of Happineſs, or Miſery. 


THry are fo fully perſuaded that all the Bleſſings, or Misfortunes of this Life de- 
pend on the good, or evil Practices in that which preceded, that whenever they fee a 
Man advanced to the higheſt Dignities and Preferments, or in the peaceful Enjoyment 

of a very plentiful Eſtate, they take it for granted, that in his laſt State he had been 
ſtrictly virtuous: And on the other Hand, if they ſee a Man in a poor, abject, and con- 


temptible Condition, ther ſay; tis no Wonder, ſince in his pre-exiſtent State he was noto- 
en vicious. | | 


gu 7 Re my Lord, that I cn informed you, what AE? to me 3 Vears 
ago, when I was under Confinement at Tarcolam. One of the moſt conſiderable Men ot 
the Country, being very much concerned at my Misfortunes, paid me a Viſit of Condo- 
leance, and as he converſed with me after a very friendly and familiar Manner, „Alas 

* Sir, fays he, can you, who have fo frequently — and ridiculed the Doctrine of 
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t the Metempſychofis, now diſclaim. fo ſelf-evident a Truth? Are not the unhappy Cir- 
© cumſtances in which you are at preſent involved, a manifeſt Demonſtration of it? For, 
e in ſhort, added he, I have been inform'd from your own Diſciples, that even in your 
te Minority you was admitted a Sanias. Neither the reigning Viees of the Age, nor a 
« too intimate Acquaintance with Men of bad Principles; had then the leaſt Power to 
te corrupt your Morals ; and ever fince you have led a very innocent and inoffenſive Life. 
te You not long ſince reſided | in the ſolitary Woods of Tarcolam, wete very abſtemious, 
* and practiſed the utmoſt Auſterities, you injur'd no Man; but, on the contrary, di- 
te rected us all in the ſure Way to future Happineſs. What Reaſon therefore can there 
e be aſſigned for this your unhappy Confinement? Why ſhould you be doomed to under- 
ego thoſe Tortures, which are preparing for you? It cannot poſſibly be the Reſult of the 
de Sins, which you have committed in this Life, and therefore of DR apts muſt be 
5 has Welt you have been guilty of in a State of Pre-exiftence. 


Tus laſt Inſtance alone, my Lord, is uschi ſuffcient to ſer the whole Indian 
Syſtem of the Mefremp/ychofis in its full and true Light: In order however, to compleat 
the Parellel between their Syſtem, and that of Pythagoras and Plato, I ſhall endeavour 
to add to this ſhort Eſſay, ſome few Touches more, by way of farther Illuſtration. 


14. SAINT IRENEUS, in his Diſſertation on Herefies, aſſures us, that Plato being at a 
Loſs for a proper Anſwer to thoſe who oppos'd the Merempyfychofis as a mere Chimera; 
| becauſe no one could ever recolle& the Tranſactions of his paſt Life, was forced to call 
the River of Oblivion to his Aſſiſtance, aſſerting, (tho' without any folid Grounds) be- 
ſides his own fertile Invention, as that the Devil, who preſided over ſuch Souls return d to 
this World, made them drink of this River . Lyi primus hanc introduxit ſentemtiam, 
| cum excuſare non Poſſet, obli vionis induxit, poculum potaſſe. But St. Trenexs, m order to 
_ expoſe this ridiculous Notion, argues after the following Manner: We recollect almoſt 
every Day, the Dreams of the Night paſt. Can we poſſibly then forget fuch a vaſt 
Number of Tranſactions, which we have been Eye-Witneſſes of, or in which we have 
acted as Parties concern'd? A certain Demon, anſwer you, gives every Soul, that is to 
enter into any new Body, a Potion of the Waters of Oblivion, which cauſes her to for- 
get all the Occurrences of a former State; but pray, Sir, what Proof do you bring of 
any ſuch Potion or Waters? And who told you the Draught was of the Devil's prepa- 

ring? If you can anſwer for neither, the whole muſt needs be a mere Chimera? And 
if you actually remember that the Devil did oblige you to drink of this River, by a Pa- 
rity of Reaſon, you may as well remember all the reſt. Si enim & Daemonem, & po. 
culum, & introitum reminiſcaris, reliqua oportet cognoſoas. Si autem alle 3 88 71 
Damon verus, neque artificne Conſens eblioionis pvculum. 


"Www adds, however, that the Obli ivion here Heben of was not 0 fatal, but POE 
there 1 emain'd ſome ſcientific Footſteps, or Traces in the Soul, which being ex- 
cited by external Objects, and by Application to Study, recalled to or Remembrance 
2 Knowledge which we had before. After this Manner, ſays he, are all the Sciences 

ttainꝰ d; and according to this Axiom he maintain'd, that the Sciences were rather the 
e what we formerly knew, than à Knowledge newly acquired. Beſides, 
there were ſome priviledg'd Souls, that could perfectly remember all the varices Bodies, 
- which they had auimated, and all their Tranſactions in thoſe Bodies. Thus Pythage- 
ras remember'd that he had formerly been Euphorbus. But this was a peculiar Indul- 
gence granted only to a few, who were eminently virtuous, and ſome what more than 
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Tux Indians talk much in the ſame Strain; for they aſſure us, that thete are certain 
ſpiritual Light and Hints conferr'd on ſome favourite Souls, wheteby they recollect all 
they have ſeen, and all they have tranſacted. This Favour and Indulgence 1s peculi- 
arly granted to ſuch as underſtand ſome particuliar Prayers, and can repeat them: But tig 
a great Misfortune that there are very few, who have that Happineſs, and from thence 
ariſes that. univerſal Oblivion of all former Tranſactions. An Example 1 _ 
more Kur illuſtrate their Opinion in this Particular. 


In one of their Legends, wills icy call Brumma-pouranam, it is recorded, that a 
King named Bimarichen, a Native of the Kingdom of Tiradidejain, married Comma- 
ſondi, an illuſtrious Princeſs of the Kingdom of Nirreinchiadejam. This Prince was 
very perverſe: He ſhewed no Regard to the Ajarams, that is, the Laws and Cuſtoms 
of his Country, which made him the Obje& of his People's Hatred and Contempt. 
His Royal Conſort faw with Concern his abſolute Neglect even of thoſe Particulars in 
which the Parias are very exact, and could not refrain from talking with him in the 
warmeſt Terms on ſo important an Occaſion. The Monarch ſeemed no ways offended 
at her zealous Reproofs, but on the contrary, liſtning to what ſhe had to offer with all ima- 
ginable Patience, diſclos'd his Mind freely to her, and entruſted her with the following 
Secret. By my Devotion to the Gods, ſays he, I have procured from them a particular Fa- 
vour and Indulgence, ſuch indeed as is granted to few but myſelf. They have fully convinced 
me, by a ſpiritual Light, that I was a Dog in my State of Pre-exiſtence, in which 
Form by Accident I ran into the Body of a Temple, where the Prieſts were buſy at 
their Sacrifices: I leap'd directly upon the Altar, and devoured the Rice which was 
laid thereon in Oblation to the Gods. Thrice they repulſed me, but at laſt (as T 
never fail'd to return) they gave me ſuch a violent Blow, that I fell down dead upon 
the Spot, juſt before the Door of the Temple dedicated to Chiven. Happy was it for 
me that Chiven was preſent in the Temple to behold the Sacrifice, and ſnuff up the 
Smoke of it: For ſeeing me thus expire on a ſudden, he took Compaſſion on my 
| Misfortune, beſtowed on me a new Birth, and rais d me to the Throne which I now 
fit on, If you perceive, therefore, that I too little regard the Ajarams, *tis becauſe 
my former vicious Inclinations are not abſolutely deſtroyed, and I am ſtill hurried away 
as it were by the natural Bent of my former Condition. This Relation ſurpris'd the 
Queen exceedingly, and Curiofity, which is very natural to her Sex, prompted her to 
an eager Enquiry after what ſhe her ſelf was in her State of Pre-exiſtence. The King, 
on Examination of her former Lives, by Virtue of his ſpiritual inward Light, inform'd 
her that ſhe had been a Bird, and that having been purſued by a Bird of Prey, was 
killed at the Gate of the Temple of Chiven, whereupon the indulgent God ordained 
that ſhe ſhould be born a Rajatti. But through what Tranſmigrations muſt we paſs 
hereafter, ſays the Queen? The Prince, looking a third Time into future Events, 
made a Diſcovery, that both he and ſhe ſhould be thrice born . in the Rank and 
Order of TON . 


5 Ti ROUGH this Cloud of Fables, and extravagant Ideas of 1 Indians, we iy 
diſcern, however, that they acknowledge one eternal and ſupreme Being, the Creator 
of all Things, as alſo ſome Intelligences of a more excellent Nature than Man, tho' 
much jnferior to the Deity ; that they admit of Devils; that they hold the Immortality 
of the Soul, a future State, a Heaven and a Hell; that they merit the one by the 
Practice of - Virtue, and render themſelves obnoxious to the other, by the Commiſſion 
of Sin; that Sins are to be attoned for in this Life; and that Proſperity 1 is for the moſt 
Part the Fountain and Foundation of all our Exceſſes. In ſhort, in many Points, they 

ſeem to think in ſuch a Way, as bears a very near Affinity to religious Truths: But 

the Truths, which they acknowledge, are fo much obſcur d by the FiQions and idle 
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Dreams, which Idolatry hath intermingled with them, that tis a difficult Matter to 


extract them from ſo much Rubbiſh, and to ſt them before their * in a fair and 
* Light. | 


Punx my Lord, you may ask me what are the Arguments which we Miſſionaries 
make uſe of to confute theſe ridiculous Notions of the Metempſycboſs, and which of 
them ſooneſt prevail on this miſguided People. I ſhall cloſe my Letter therewith, and 
that as briefly as poſſible, being ſenſible I have already treſpaſs'd too long on your 

Lordſhip's Patience. We have found, by Experience, my Lord, that St. Thomas's 
Arguments againſt the Gentiles, make little or no Impreſſion on the Minds of the 
Indians; for which Reaſon, in order more fully to convince them, that their Syſtem 
is as impious as it is ridiculous, we have Recourſe to Arguments drawn from their 
own Doctrine, Cuſtoms, and Principles: Whereby we demonſtrate the palpable Con- 


traditions, they unavoidably fall into, and thus at once utterly confound them, | 


and conſtrain them to acknowledge the Abſurdity of their Doctrines. 


4s it not true, tay we, in the firſt Place, that Men were. created ? This they 
readily aſſent to, becauſe twas the peculiar Province of Brumma, who is the Chief of 


their Gods, to create the Heavens and Earth, and Men and Beaſts. Again, we ask 


them whether it is not equally true, that Brumma at firſt created but one Man, and 
after him nine more, and then all thoſe who deſcended from them ? This none of 
them difallow, for 'tis their very Syſtem. Let us ſuppoſe then, ſay we, that all theſe 
firſt Men amounted to a Number of One hundred thouſand. Were they all on a Le- 
vel? Did they all enjoy the fame Riches, Honours, and Preferments ? Were there none 
of them infirm or neceſſitous? Were there not ſome who had Authority over others, 
and were not the Latter fubſervient to the Former ? As they are not aware of the Con- 
cluſions we ſhall draw from theſe Premiſes, they grant, without the leaſt Heſitation, 


that their Circumſtances were unequal. But then we carry on our Argument, and ſay, 


none of theſe Men had committed any Sin, or practiſed any Virtue before, ſince they had 
no Pre-exiſtence. From whence then proceeds that unequal Diſtribution which makes 
one Man happy, and another miſerable ? If there be no Neceſſity of having Recourſe to the 
Virtues and Vices of theſe firſt Men, in order to account for the Inequality of their Cir- 
cumſtances, what Neceſſity is there for it at preſent ? Here they are at a Nonplus, and would 
fain retract what they have faid, and admit, though contrary to their own Principles, 
that the World never had a Beginning. *Tis true, ſome of their learned Men pretend, that 
there are three Things which are eternal, that is to ſay, the ſupreme Being, Souls, and 
Generations, which they expreſs by theſe three Terms, Pads, Pachou, and Pajam ; and 


that in aſcending from the Son to the Father, from the Father to the Grandfather, from 


the Grandfather to the Great-Grandfather, and ſo on, we ſhall never be able to trace the 
Genealogy up to an original Parent. But the Opinion moſt univerſally receiv'd is, that 
Brumma created all the firſt Beings : Nay, their own Chronology determines the Number of 


full Force. 


Years that have 2 ſince this firſt Creation; fo that the Argument remains in its 


* we ask "Re where theſe Souls reſided before the Creation of the 
World. Altho' they are divided into two different Opinions in this Particular, yet the 
Queſtion is equally puzzling to both. They who hold, that Souls are a Part, or a 
Portion of the Deity, fay, that they ſubſiſted in God, from whom they were then diſ- 
united, when they deſcended to the terreſtrial Globe, in order to animate the various Bo- 
dies of Men, and Beaſts, and Plants. But how can this be, ſay we? for as theſe Souls are 
Parts of the divine Eſſence, how have they deſery'd ſuch different, fuch unequal Stations; 
ſome to be lodged in the Bodies of Kings, others in the Trunks of Trees; ſome in fierce 
Lions, and others again in Lambs? To this they make! no farther Reply, but freely con- 


ek, 
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feſs, that their Knowledge in ſuch abſtraſe Points is very dark and imperfect. As to thoſe 
who maintain, that Souls do not ſubſiſt in God, they are at a Loſs where to fix them 


before the Creation of the World; and they can't diſentangle themſelves, but by fuch 


Abſurdities as they themſelves perceive, and are aſham'd of ; as for Inſtance, that ſuch 
Souls were aſleep, and inactive all that Time. | 


I $0METIMES make ale of an Alluſion, drawn from a Pringle they are fun of, 
and are frequently repeating, viz. that Man is a Microcoſm, or little World; and that 
whatever occurs in the great World, is to be met with in the human Species; and then 
I ask them; Ought all the Beings in the Univerſe to be alike? Muſt there be nothing 
but Suns, or Stars? Does not the Harmony and Beauty of the World require, that all 
the Parts whereof it is compoſed, ſhould be in Subordination one to another, and that 
every Being ſhould have its peculiar Station? They readily aſſent to this. Confeſs 
then, fays I, that it is exactly the fame in the moral World; every one cannot be 

a King; Oeconomy and good Order require a Subordination, and conſequently tis 
ridiculous to aſcribe the Difference of Circumſtances | in this Life, to the Actions done 
in a State of Pre- exiſtence. | 


An foraſmuch as they agree, that although here below there is a manifeſt Diſtine- 
tion between a Bramin, a Raja, and a Parias, yet at Heaven's Gate nothing but Vir- 
tue will create the Difference, and that tis of little or no Importance what their State 
and Condition may be in this World, provided they lead but virtuous Lives ; I carry 


this Allufion ſtill further, and fay, Muſt not all the Members of a Man, whom you 
look upon as a little World, exerciſe their different Functions? Ought not his Head to 


have the uppermoſt, and his Feet the loweſt Place in his Body? And although the 
Functions of the ſeveral Members may not be equally noble, yet ought not every Mem- 
ber to be contented with that Station in which it is plac'd? This they aſſent to; and 
then I compel them to acknowledge, that the ſame Regulation ought to be obſerv'd in 
the moral World; that there ought to be different Orders and Degrees of Men; and 
that whatever Station is aflign'd them, if they practiſe Virtue, they are more happy 


than thoſe of a ſuperior Degree, who abandon themſelves to their inordinate and bru- 


tal Paſſions; and conſequently, that it is Virtue and Vice only, that in Reality makes 
the Diſtinction between Man and Man. 


, AxnoTyeR Argument, which they EAI very clearly, and which is drawn from 
their own Principles, is this. Each truly virtuous Man, fay they, will be born a Prince; in 
another Tranſmigration when hisVirtue will be rewarded with the Enjoyments of all Man- 
ner of Pleaſures and Preferments. Now, ſay we, how is that conſiſtent with your 
Opinion, that all Kings when they die go down to Hell? Can a State or Condition, 
that is the Cauſe of your Damnation, be the Reward of Virtue? Moreover, you af- 
ſure us, that Pleaſure ſhall ſucceed Mortification, and that Riches ſhall be beſtowed on 
a Sanias, who in this Life has made a voluntary Choice of Poverty ; but at the fame 
Time you ſay, that Wealth and Pleaſures are capable of debauching, and actually do 
debauch the Mind. Do you then aſſign as a Reward for your refraining from Vice, 
that which will prove a Fountain and Foundation of future Crimes? Shall a Sanias, 
becauſe he has deſpiſed Riches, and abſtain'd from all Commerce with the Female 
Sex, in order to practiſe Virtue with the leſs Interruption, be recompenced with a Plu- 
rality of Wives, and immenſe Treaſures ? Can any Thing be more repugnant to eo 
mon Senſe? 
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A roukTH Argument, which I make uſe of, is grounded on their Opinion, with 
Regard to the Writings or Decrees of Brumma. You maintain, ſay I, that he mi- 
nutes down all the Tranſactions of a Man's Life on his Skull, whilſt he is yet an In- 
fant; that theſe Characters contain every individual Circumſtance that ſhall hereafter 
befal him ; that they are indelible, and that neither Brumma himſelf, nor all the Gods 
together can obſtruct or hinder the Effect of them; and that what 1 is there written, is 
conformable to the Actions of a preceding Life. On the other Hand you aſſure us, 
that the Lives of Men, and all their Actions, are alſo written in the Stars, in the Pla- 
nets, and in all their various Conjunctions and Oppoſitions; that we ought to conſult 
them, if we would be ſucceſsful, in all our Undertakings; for which Reaſon when you 
are inclin d to treat about a Marriage, to make a Voyage, erect an Edifice, or enter in- 
to any Contracts whatſoever, you make your Application to ſome particular Bramin, 
that he may conſult the twelve Signs of the Zodiac, the Situation of the Planets, and 
the ſeven and twenty principal Conſtellations in your Behalf. But if it be true, that 
all the Occurrences of this Life have already been irreverſibly regulated by Brumma, 
what becomes of the irreſiſtible Power of the Stars? What Manner of Advantage can 
: poſlibly ariſe from your conſulting them ? or if the Stars have an Influence over all your 
Actions, your Aſſertion, with Reſpect to the Writings of Brumma, is but a meer Chimera, 


I have ſcarce ever met with an Indian fo difingenuous, as not to acknowledge the Co- 
gency of this Argument. 


Tur Doctrine of the Indians ſupplies us ſtill with a fifth Demonſtration, to which 
they can make no plauſible Reply. The principal Reaſon of their holding the Metemp- 
Jychofis is, the Neceſſity of making Attonement for the Sins of a paſt Life. Now, ac- 
cording to their Syſtem, nothing can be more eaſy than the Expiation of their Sins. 
All their Books abound with the fingular Mercies, that are procur'd by the Pronuncia- 
tion only of theſe three Words, Chiva, Rama, Harigara. On the very firſt Utte- 
rance of them, all Sins are cancell'd and blotted out; but if they are thrice repeated, 
the Gods are ſo honoured, that they are at a Loſs to find a Recompence equal to the 
Merit. Such happy Souls are ſo over-charg'd, if we may be allow'd the Expreſſion, 
with Merit, that they are no longer oblig'd to animate new Bodies, but ſoar up directly 
to the Palace of the Glory of Divendiren. Now there is ſcarce an Indian, though ne- 
ver ſo remiſs in his religious Duties, but pronounces theſe Names more than thirty Times 
a Day. Some of their Devotees will repeat them a thouſand Times over, and even 
conſtrain the Gods to acknowledge themſelves inſolvent. Their Sins are, moreover, 
waſh'd away with equal Eaſe, by their bathing themſelves in ſome particular Rivers 
and Lakes; by giving Alms to the Bramins, by going long Pilgrimages, by reading the 
| Ramagenam, by the Celebration of certain Feſtivals, in Honour of the Gods, Cc. 
Things being thus circumſtantiated, there is not an Indian, ſay I, who does not depart 
this Life overladen with Merit, and without the leaſt Guilt or Stain of Sin; in which 


Caſe, as there remains no Sin to make Attonement for, the nn muſt of * e- 
ceſſity be uſeleſs. 


ARGUMENTS of this Nature, 3 from their own Doctrines, prove more lens 
ful, and are much more regarded by them, than any other, though never fo ſolid or 
well-grounded. We have at leaſt this Advantage over them, that when we have con- 


vinc'd them, that any one Point of their Doctrine is falſe, they cannot deny, but that a 
Religion, built upon chat Doctrine, muſt be ſo too. 


Wr likewiſe charge them with the Game. Inconſiſtencies as were brought formerly 
againſt the antient Pythagoreans, upon the Suppoſition, that the ſame Souls promiſcu- 
_ vuſly animate the Bodies both of Men and Beaſts ; whence it follows of courſe, that tis a 


——— 
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Crime of a very aggravating Nature to kill a Beaſt; and chat thereby we are dally in 
Danger of murdering our own Parents, Children, &c. The Tadian readily own the 


Conſequence, But if this be the Caſe, ſay we, how is it folie that rs Soc e can a 


take ſuch Delight in the Sacrifice of living Creatures? 


THESE r Sacrifices which the antient Philoſophers likewiſe offered opin honour to Site cp 
without being reſtrained therefrom by their Ideas of the Metemp/ychofis, give me here 
an Opportunity of making a Remark upon a particular Practice of Pytbagoras, which. is 
actually obſerved by the Bramins. It is well known, that this great Philoſopher offered 


up a Hecatomb, as an Acknowledgment of Thanks for the Diſcovery of a Geomatrical | 


Problem, and tho on all other Occaſions he religiouſly abſtained from Meat, and lived u pon 
nothing but Honey and Milk, yet he did not refrain here from eating ſome Part of 
thoſe numerous Victims. And the Bramins in this exactly copy, their grand Exemplar. 
| Altho? they make profeſſion of an inviolable Abſtinence from the Fleſh of any li- 

ving Creature whatſoever; yet 'tis certain that in that moſt celebrated Sacrifice of 8 
called Ekiam, in which they offer up Sheep, as I have feen them my ſelf at Tri- 
chepali, they eat fome particular Parts of theſe Victims, but abſtain from all the reſt» 


Tis on this ſolemn Occafion only, that they preſume to eat Meat; for their general 


ſuſtenance is Rice, and Herbs, which they gather freſh and i in large Quantities every 


Day. Theſe Herbs, however, in the ee or Abuſe of them often times expoſe them to 


th: Commiſſion of five various Sins, which they call by a Generical Term, Panchounou. To 
cut or ſhred them, to grind them, to trample them under Foot, to ſeeth them, and to chew 
them voraciouſly, are the Sins here ſignified. Upon which, I thus accoſt them: You Bra- 
mins are infinitely more guilty than any Order, or Degree of Men whatever that make uſe 
of Fleſh: For in killing a Sheep, for Inſtance, they commit but one ſingle Mur- 


der, inſtead whereof you pluck up every Day a large Quantity of Herbs, which you 


dreſs, and thereby become guilty of innumerable Murders. Beſides, as there are Mil- 


lions of Animalcles in the Water you daily drink, which are imperceptible to the na- 
| ked Eye, theſe likewiſe are ſo many Murthers. The ridiculous Conſequences, which 


thus neceſſarily follow from their mere) cover them with en, ang demon- 
ſtrate the Abſurdities thereof, Ns | 


I very well remember, when I was at Siam, in a Monaſtery of the 1 (where 


I learnt their Language, ) the * Sancrat who was my Tutor, and who was prepoſſeſs d in 


Favour of the Metempſycboſis, was very much ſurpris d, when I. told him, that every 
Time he drank the Waters of * Menan, he committed numberleſs Murders. At firſt he 


ſmiled at the Aſſertion, and look d upon it as ridiculous; but Was confounded to the 
laſt Degree, upon my putting a ſmall Quantity of Water into one of our beſt Euro- 


pean Microſcopes, where he very plainly diſcern'd a numerous Fry, as it were, of 


Animalcles in the fame Water, whereof he had taken, but juſt PRs a "ny Pe! 
Draught. | 


rn ER Time, Meng a long Conference with a Bramin on the 8 


Souls into the Bodies of Beaſts, I determined to try whether the Cartefian Opinion 


with reſpect to Beaſts, would make any Impreſſion on him. I had immediate Recourſe, 


I ſay, to that Philoſophy, in order to prove that brute Beaſts are nothing but Automa- 
tons, or meer Machines, in the following manner. Not to advance any Thing but what 


is plain and obvious, Is it not true, ſaid I, that God is omnipotent, that he cam form 


a Body of an Animal, as for inſtance, a Horſe, without being obliged to inform it with 
a Soul? This you muſt acknowledge to be true, e tis {0a . N 1 


1 * 077 
1 A Preſident or Superior of the Tala e | 
> A River that runs through Siam. | 
Vorl. IV. B bb 8 
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with he . the firſt Man. Your Hiſtories abound with Relations of ſeveral cu- 
rious Machines, which have been formerly made for the Amuſement of your Monarchs. 
We have an Account in your Records of a Statue made in the Form and Figure of a 
Man, that walked every Morning to the Emperor's Chamber, and by a gentle Touch 
awaked him. We read likewiſe of ſeveral articificial Birds, that have been made to fly 
in the Air. Now 'tis certain, as yourſelf muſt allow, that theſe Machines had no Souls, 
and yet they ſeemed to move like animated Beings. If therefore there are ſome curious 
Artiſts, who can compoſe a Machine to that Degree of Perfection, is it not poſſible for 
God to create the Bodies of living Creatures, tho' uninform'd, with the ſame Impulſe 
of Motion, as if they were really animated? I was about to proceed, but the Bramin 
looking on me with an Eye of Diſdain, Sir, ſays he, confider what wonderful Things 
we ſee Elephants and Monkeys perform every Day ; and thereupon he told me ſeveral 
Stories, one ſtill more ſurpriſing than the other, and at laſt aſſerted, that Monkeys re- 
frain from talking thro' meer Obſtinacy and Perverſeneſs, and out of fear only, leſt we 
ſhould ſet them to hard Labour, which, thro their natural Levity, and Love of Indo- 
lence and Eaſe, they utterly abhor. Were it in my Power, added he, to make choice of 
one State rather than the other, I really think, I ſhould prefer ſuch Souls as animate brute 
Beaſts, before thoſe that inform Mankind ; for, in ſhort, there ſeems to be much more 
Art and Induſtry diſplay'd in the Operations of the former, than in thoſe; for the Genera- 
lity, of the latter. Refle& only on the exquiſite Labours of the Bees, and of the Ants, 
I perceiv'd by this Converſation, that we muſt nor, even in a ludicrous manner, advance 
the Syſtem of our modern Philoſophers amongſt the Indians: But I could ſoon have fi- 
lenced the Bramin, by making uſe of ſuch Arguments, as I am ſenſible by Experience, 


will puzzle and confound them, and to which * can make no manner of Re- 
ply. 


To nude, 1 we collect a thopknd of their Abfurdidies, which tho” inconſiſtent with 
common Senſe, they ſtill firmly believe. Herein again they act like the Pythagoreans, who 
gave Credit to the moſt wild and extravagant Fictions in Nature; if they did but in the 
leaſt contribute towards proving the Metempſychofis ; ; witneſs the golden Thigh of Pytha- 
goras, the Arrow of Arabjs, &c. Eunapius, who was well verſed in all the Tenets of Py- 
thagoras, has made a large Collection of ſuch like idle Tales, which he would impoſe 
on us, however, for inconteſtible Truths; for which Reaſon Famblichus, though in 
other Reſpects a great Admirer of that Philoſopher, ſays, that his Diſciples defended 
their Doctrine by an infinite Number of incredible Stories, and treated all thoſe, who were 
wiſe enough, to deſpiſe and difown them, as Fools and Madmen. For this Reaſon 


likewiſe Xenophon, Ong: of the Tha une Doctrine, calls it riperudu, that is, all 
over Prodigies. 


AND this is allo the genuine Character of che Tadians, There! is no 0 Filiion, tho' ne- 
ver ſo ſtupid or Romantic, but what they readily believe themſelves, and propoſe to 
others, as inconteſtably true. They'll tell you, for inſtance, with abundance of Gra- 
vity, that a certain Aſs rather choſe to be ſtarved to Death, than eat Straw, on his Recol- 


lecting that in Times paſt he had been an Emperor, and uſed to the moſt elegant En- 
tertainments. 


| We make all the Advantage we poffibly can of theſe abſurd and ridiculous Stories. 
As the Indians are fully perſuaded, that Souls are immortal, and that Virtue is rewarded, 


and Sins are puniſhed after Death; we uſe the fame Argument that Tertullian did 
againſt Laberius to demonſtrate to him the Reſurrection of the Dead. The latter main- 


tain d, according to the Pythagorean Doctrine, that Men after Death were transform'd 
into Mules, and Women! into Turtle-Doves, Upon which Turtullian, without taking 


the 


Concerning the METEMPSYCHos1s, 18) 


the leaſt Notice of the Abſurdity and Folly of this Notion, contented himſelf with 
drawing the following Conſequence, with reſpect to the Reſurrection of the Dead. If it 
be true, ſays he, (and we fay the ſame to the Indians, that the Souls of Men, when 
their Bodies are diſſolved, can animate a Mule, or any other Beaſt whatever, theſe 
fame Souls, 4 fortiori, may reanimate thoſe Bodies, which they have abandon'd and for- 
faken, 


Tuus it is, my Lord, that even Falſhood itſelf gives us an Opportunity, of convin- 


cing theſe People of the Truth. When they are once fully perſuaded of the Blindneſs, in 


which they have hitherto lived, Truth meeting with no farther Oppoſition, begins to 


enlighten their Minds, and when the Almighty is graciouſly pleaſed to influence their 
Hearts, by the Aſſiſtance of his holy Spirit, the Work of their Converſion is finally ac- 


compliſhed. I beg the Liberty, with the moſt profound Veneration and Reſpect, to ſub- 
ſcribe my ſelf, | 


Mx LoRp, 
Dur Lordſbip's moſt Devoted, 


and Obedient Servant is the Lord, 


P. BoucneT, Miſſonary of the Society of Ixsus. 
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no eee Term in a0 8 that Ons de- 

notes or expreſſes the ſupreme Being, which has given too 
favourable an Opportunity to ſome ill- natur d and cen- 
ſorious Criticks, to brand them with the ignominious 
Character of profeſed Atheiſts, The fame Father, 
however, adds, that they make uſe of the Term 
b Xangts, to expreſs a Being who is the Sovereign Lord 
bf Heaven and Earth, to whom they offer up -Sacri- 
ed; "7 \ Hens as to the unknown God. Tig univerſally allow'd; 
s appears by the various Diſſertations of their moſt 
— Piilofopticrs tat Vice ouphe 6 be puniſhed and Virtue be rewarded; and they 
all in general trear of Heaven in fuch a Manner, as is in all Reſpects conformable 
to that eſtabliſh'd Opinion. But; (fays the Tranſlatot of Father Martini) as it is 
60 highly improbable, that the vaſt Expanſe of Heaven, fo bea utifully deck'd with 


* Hill, of Chis, trinted ie French by Lr Pau 12 Tots. 1. publiſhed in 1692. K. tam compoſe Lee 
ne nomen quidem Dees habet, ſays he in Latin. 3 
vor At This Term fignifies Sroervign Lind ak Maſt Ko Emperor, fl they, was ever ſo preſumptuous 
as to add the awſul Name of Lam to his own ; but always declin'd CR RT TEE TN 
2 As to that of 29, indeed, or lain Maſter, ſeveral Emperors have afluried it without the leaft Scruple. See 

the Proface to Grein“ Morals. This doubell, is mother diele Argument againſt thl bre Perſons who 
Jock apes thee ve res, ene 5 
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e innumerable Orbs of Light, ſhould of itſelf be capable of preſerving ſo exact an Or- 
tt der and Regularity, as is viſible in the whole Creation, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
ie that a ſupreme Being, whois the all-wiſe Lord and Governor of Heaven, is here un- 
tc derſtood, tho not expreſſed ; a Being whoſe Providence is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
ce Preſervation and Government of all created Things, becauſe they have no Power of 
te their own to direct themſelves.” This, however, gives no manner of Satisfaction to 


ſuch as imagine that the Chineſe are Atbeiſts; for they will inſiſt upon't, that this is only 


begging the Queſtion, It is very probable, that at the firſt Eſtabliſhment of their Mo- 
narchy, that is to ſay, pretty near the Time of Noah, they had ſome Knowledge of the 
true God, as well as all the other Colonies of the World firſt eſtabliſhed after the 


Flood. But it muſt be acknowledged, that ſuch a Suppoſition is no Argument with 


reſpect to their Religion at preſent; and is moreover grounded on bare Conjectures, and 
they can never amount to a ſolid Argument without the Help of ſome written Autho- 
tity, or uniform Tradition. We ſhall attempt, however, to explain to our Readers the 
genuine Notions of the antient Chineſe, according to the Relations of our moſt authentic 
Travellers. What follows is a ſhort Account of the. Progreſs and Corruption of their Re- 
ligion, extracted from Father Le Comte, and Father Martini. 


C For, who lived not long after Noah ©, offer d up Sacrificts to the Sovereign Lord of 
Heaven and Earth. It is very probable, that Religion was in no Danger under the Go- 
vernment of ſo pious a Prince, who reigned ſo many Years; and 'tis not to be queſ- 
tion'd, but his Subjects copied fo glorious an Exemplar. Hoamti, who was their 


third Emperor, erected a Temple in honour to this Sovereign Lord of Heaven. Upon the 


Suppoſition therefore that there is any Veracity in the Annals of China, it may be aſſerted, 


| that this Temple was the moſt antient chat was ever taken Notice of in Hiſtory ; eſpe- 


cially ſince the Monarch who built it lived at a Time when divine Worſhip was per- 

form d in ſacred Groves only, and on high Places. Tchoneri-hio, who was their fifth 
Emperor, re-eſtabliſhed the Religion in its Purity which his Royal Predeceſſor, thro? 
perfect Dotage, had diſguis d with a thouſand ridiculous and ſuperſtitious Cuſtoms. 
He appointed ſeveral Prieſts, or Eccleſiaſtical Mandarins, to overſee the Celebration of 
the Sacrifices, and was of Opinion, that divine Worſhip ought not to be circumſcrib'd, or 
confin d to one Place alone. Father Martini informs us, that he obliged all his Subjects to 
a regular Obſervance of ſome particular religious Ceremonies, and that he united the 


| Prieſthood to the Regency, by prohibiting all Perſons whomſoever, but the Emperor him- 


ſelf, to perform the Function of their High-Prieſt, or Sacrificator. Their ſixth Emperor 
was as zealouſly attached as he, to the Cauſe of Religion. Father Martini adds, that 
this Emperor was the firſt who introduced and countenanc'd Polygamy by his own Ex- 
ample. | Tuo his Succeſſor was remarkable for his good Works and Tranſactions; and 
the Emperor who ſucceeded him, trod in his virtuous Steps. In ſhort, ſays Father Le 
Comte, they both were ſo celebrated for their pious Deportment and prudent Adminiſtra- 
tion, that in all Probability Religion was ſtill in a more flouriſhing State, during their 
reſpective Reigns, than it was before. The laſt· mentioned e is wo n - &, "ohne 


| „See the Dikkr: of Abbor kus, 3 5 
o Memoirs of China, written by Father Le Comte by way of Letter to the Cardinal de Balboa: Several leatned Critics 
are of Opinion, that what is here related concerning theſe firſt Emperors of China, is all ſpurious and meer Romance. 
The Hiſtory of Fobi is very much ſuſpected by the Learned on Account of the numerous Fictions, which are inter- 
ſperſed throughout the whole Work. Amongſt other Things it is reported of him, as of Brictbonius, the Son of Vul- 
can, and the fourth King of Athens, that he was half Man, half Serpent, which is the true and genuine Reaſon why the 
Chineſe Emperors preſerve the Dragon, as an Hieroglyphic, in ll their Coats of Arms. This Monarch, whether real 
vor fictitious, is ſuppoſed to have lived not long {after the Flood, and was, ſome will have it, the Deſcendant 
of Noah by Shem. *T'was he, add they, introduced the religious Cuſtom of offering up Victims in hondur to the Dei- 
ty, which was firſt taught him by the Patriarchs who were his Anceſtors, and this Notion they juſtify by the Erymo- 
logical Signification of his Name Fobi, or Paobi, that is to ſay, a Victim. It was Fobi, likewiſe, who inſtructed the 
Chineſe in the Knowledge of Hieroglyphic Character. 
The Chiniſe aſſert, that Hoamt} never died, but withdrew to the Top of ſome peculiar Mountains, theAbodes of 
other Men immortal like himſelf, Hiſt. of China by F. Martini, 
Am. 
| te the 
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ee the Knowledge of the true God was preſerved amongſt them for tw6 thouſand Years 
e afterwards, under the Reigns of fourſcore Emperors, ſince the moſt learned Chineſe 
« Commentators maintain'd, that before the Superſtitions of Fo were introduced, the 
e People; had never ſeen ſuch a Thing as an Idol, or a Statue. . . . During all that Time, 
ce every. Prince that aſcended the Throne was put in Mind to obſerve the Maxims of 
| « Yao, the firſt and .moſt eſſential of which was, to take peculiar Care that divine 
| « Worſhip ſhould be paid to the Sovereign Lord of the Univerſe,” This Worſhip, how- 
ever, was not generally obſerv'd in its utmoſt Purity, but on the contrary was tainted 
with the Intermixture of various Superſtirions, which, when ever long practiſed, | 
corrupt Religion, and make it loſe its native Beauty. Some Centuries after Yao's 
Reign, one of their Emperors attempted to eſtabliſh Tdolatry, at the Inſtigation, and 
by the Aſſiſtance of an Enthufiaft, whom he countenanc'd and protected. This new 
Salmoncus had the Inſolence afterwards to inſult the Deity, but met, however, with 
the ſame untimely Fate as the Grecian Salmoneus; for, according to the Chineſe Hiſtory; 
he was ſtruck dead with à Thunderbolt. In this long Interval of Time the Folly of 
regarding Omens became mightily in Vogue. They paid divine Adoration to the © 
Genii, or 'celeſtial Powers, whom they look d upon as Mediators or Interceſſors for 
them at the Throne of the Sovereign Lord of Heaven and Earth. They imagined like- 
wiſe, that the good or ill Fortune, both of the People and the State, depended entirely 
on the Influence of the Stars, as plainly appears by the Hiſtory of the Reigns of the 
antient Monarchs of China. Hence we may juſtly obſerve, that the true Spirit of Re- 
ligion was no better kept up and preferv'd by them, than it was at the ſame Time by 
| the reſt of the antient Pagans. What innumerable Inſtances are there to be met with 
amongſt the latter, of that Virtue which the Chineſe Annals ſo much boaſt of, and which 
might have been juſtly look d upon as the diſtinguiſhing Characteriſtick, and ſupreme Per- 
fection of Religion, if diveſted of all the ſuperſtitious Practices that attended it. We are 
willing to believe, however, with Father Le Comte, that theſe People preſerv'd amongſt 


them for a long Time, a very diſtin, though we cannot fay a boys and perfect Know 
edge of wah true Los 


4 60d N. al Father Le Comte calls Laokun, or Li-Laokun, was | Head or Prin. 
| cub of a Sect, whoſe Doctrines were in a great Meaſure conformable to thoſe of Epi- 
curus dl. He was born in the Reign of Tingu, about fix hundred Years before our Sa- 
viour Feſus Chriſt, and about fifty before Confucius. This Sectary boaſted himſelf to be 
the Offspring of Heaven, meaning, in all Probability, that he was ſent down from 
thence as an Ambaſſador. The Ringleaders of almoſt all Sets have attempted to aſ- 
ſume the Air of being the Miracles of Nature, and Perſonages ſomething more than 
human. In order to maintain this high Character with a better Grace, he endeavour d 
| likewiſe to perſuade his Diſciples, that he had lain conceal'd for fourſcore and one Years 
together, in his Mother's Womb, and that at the Moment before ſhe expir d, he iſſued 
out of her Left Side, through a Paltige of his own making. The Number nine, which 
he imagin'd to be the Number of Perfection, being multiplied by nine, and making 
fourſcore and one, was the Origin and Foundation of this Belief. Li-Laokun ſoon 
gain d a prodigious Reputation by his Doctrine, the Subſtance whereof was as follows : * 


X This cannot be reconciled with the Eſtabliſhment of Temples, and the divine Worſhip of ſome Peder of 
Diſtinction, introduc d by ſeveral Emperors long before Fo, without making mention likewiſe of thoſe Sacrifices 


which were in antient Times offer'd up to the Guardian Angels, _ in reality they i inen d them far inferior to 
Nam i. Ses the Preface to Cunfucius s Morals. 


* But could it reaſonably be expected, that in an Age wherein al Nations of the World repreſented the Deity 
by Idols, or, which is much the ſame Thing, by Hieroglyphicks, that the Chineſe, though ſo prodigiouſly fond of 
theſe laſt, ſhould be the only Perſons that neglected the former? We have ſome very 3 People in ont 
own Age, that cannot be prevail'd on entirely to lay aſide ſuch Repreſentations, 

© The Words of a Prayer inſerted in the _y of China, by F. Mantini, Lib. iv. 

* Hiſtory of China, by H Martin}, Lib. iv. 

Father Le Conte, ubi ſup. 
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% He taught, that the ſupreme Being was corporeal, and that he govern'd the ſubordi- 
& nate Deities, as an abſolute Monarch does his Subjects:. He maintain'd, that the 
* Soul died with the Body, and that Pleaſure was Man's Summum Bonum. To theſe 
Dodtines he added ſome other Articles, which might bear a very favourable Conſtruc- 
tion; as for Inſtance, he ſeem'd by the following Paſſage to acknowledge a ſupreme In- 
telligence. , © The ſovereign pr. ſupreme Reaſon, that is, Tao, ſays he, is not ex- 
* preſſible by Words; and. though ſhe be not corporeal, tis ſhe that created the 
Heavens and the Earth, and though immoyeable, ſhe gives Motion to all the Stars. 1 
call her Tao, that is to ſay, the ſovereign incorporeal Reaſon,” becauſe I can find no 
other Term whereby properly to expreſs ſo myſterious an Effence, &c.* The eternal 


© Reaſon produced one, that one brought forth two, from thoſe two VS three, 
* and thoſe three created all Things.” 


Farnrnñ Le Comte ſeems to be of Gloom, that in this Paſſage Laotun by and 
had ſome Idea of the facred Trinity. He wrote ſeveral uſeful Tracts on the To- 
picks of Virtue, the ſhort Duration and Vanity of "Honours, the Contempt of + Riches, 
and the Retirement of the Soul; that is to ſay, on that State of Recollection in which 
the Soul abſtracted from, and regardleſs of the World, makes her more noble and ſub- 
time Reflections on herſelf, From what has been faid, we may reaſonably infer, that 


the Doctrine of this Philoſopher was partly. ſound, and partly erroneous; and in all 
Probabiliry it afterwards happened to him, as it hath done to many others beſides him- 
lf; that his Diſciples carried Matters much farther than he did, and drew. falſe and 
dangerous Concluſions from a Doctrine that in itſelf was very obſcure, and very am- 


biguous. Under the Pretence of ſearching, after Pleaſure, which was acknowledg'd to 
be their Summum Bonum, his Diſciples made it their whole Study to prolong their 

Lives, in order to keep a laſting Poſſeſſion of their ſole Felicity, for which Pur- 
poſe they gave into che moſt ſcandalous and wicked Schemes, that could poſſibly be 
deviſed. This dangerous Notion inſenſibly gather'd Ground, and was generally em- 
brac'd by Perſons of the higheſt Rank and Diſtinction. Father Le Comte informs us, 
that Laokun applied himſelf with ſuch indefatigable Induſtry to the Study of Chymiſ- 


h, chat be was _ upon as the * e of that occult TOrneRs and being in- 
e | 
0 Hiſtory of China, by F. Martint, Lib. i iv. 
» Father Le Comte, ali ſup. 
Father Martini, ubi ſup. They vainly imagin', that they could ks cnt cis, by their medici- = 
nal Preparations. They maintain d, that there were certain Wanderers in the Mountains, who after their Ezemp+ 
tion from Death, were enabled to tranſport themſelves to what Parts of the World they pleas d, nay, to ſoar up 
even to the Heavens. Father Martini, and Father Le Comte too, ſay, that this idle Imagination prompted the Chi- 
neſe to an indefarigable Purſuit after the Knowledge of Chymiſtry. The Notion which the Chineſe entertain of their 
immortal Wanderers, may be very aptly compar d to the receiv d Opinion amongſt our Populace, of the M ander- 
ing Few, or that fo long in Vogue, of the Members of the Roſaurian Order, who boaſted, That they <vere omni- 
ſciem; that they had Poxyer to ſave People from the devouring Grave; to beſtow upon them an eternal Bloom; to prolong their 
Lives from one Age to another; and to be inviſible whenever their Enemies were preſent, &c. But to return to the Chineſe : 
Hiae-uu, who was one of their Emperors, was ſo extravagantly fond of the Art of Chymiſtry, and of the Immor- 
taliry which he expected, as the Conſequence of that occult Study, that he aſſum'd the Title of Emperor of a thou- 
ſand Years, The Chymiſts, or, more properly ſpeaking, the Alchymiſts, erected for him, at their own Expence, 
a Palace made all of odoriferous Wood; to which they likewiſe added Perfumes, .. . In the Midſt of this Palace 
flood a brazen Tower, . -- in which there was a large brazen Veſſel, in the Form of a Man's Hand, which was 
made uſe of daily to colle& or receive the moſt refin'd Dew, of which they compos'd certain Pearls, which were to 
be the Secds of their imaginary Immortality. A certain Projector, being deſirous to make a Preſent of one of theſe 
Potions to Higo-yu, as an infallible Liquid to immortalize that Monarch who was ſo charm'd with the 
of Life, bis prime Miniſter ſtapp d the Hand of the'Empirick, and drank up all the Draught ; at the 
fame Time addreſſing himſelf in the following Manner to his Mafter. . If it be true, Sir, that what I have drank 
is capable of making me immortal, it is not in your Majeſty's Power to take away my Life for my Preſumption; 
and if you are concern'd with an impudent [gnoramus, who endeavours to make you his Cully, I ſhall ſpare you 
«4 the Shame of having your Folly publickly expos d, by demonſtrating to you, by my own Example, the Igno- 
&-rance of theſe Impoftors, who play upon you, and take Advantage of your Credulity."”* But Huus us was deaf to 
all his Remonſtrances. 
* As we have enter d upon the Topick of Chymiſtry, we ſhall obſerve, ns has bdav dane dy arker tors] that 
this Art was firſt found out in the Reign of Djocleſian, and that the firſt Diſſertations that were ever wrote on that 
Subject were publiſhed in yt. If fo, the cs are defeated of their boaſted * Fn 
L +4 r 
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toxicated with the Hopes of finding the Philoſopher's Stone, he flatter'd himſelf at laſt, that by 
Virtue of a i particular liquid ! tion he could make himſelf inimortal. The ſame Father 
adds, that in order to prove more ſucceſsful therein, his Diſciples practiſed the Black Art; 
inſomuch, that the Quality 1 in a very ſhort Time gave into it, as the only Science worth 
acquiring. Every Body, in ſhort, made it their Study at laſt, in hopes to avoid the 
gloomy Apprehenſions of Death; and a thouſand extravagant and impious Practices im- 
mediately enſued. The Adepts of this Se&, perceiving how uniyerfally they were ad- 
mired, added Numbers daily to their Profeſſion. They had the honourable Title of 
Celeſtial Doctors conferr d on them; and ſeveral ſpacious Edifices were erected for them, 
that they might form themſelves into regular Societies; even Temples were erected in 
Honour of their divine F ounder, and both the g and the EE FOND him 1 
Adoration. 1 


Ix the Time that Confucius ere amongſt them, there was a gen eral Corruption 
and Depravation of Manners in the State; and we may eaſily imagine, that the Doc- 
trine of Epicurus, ſo ſtrenuouſly maintain'd by the Diſciples of Li-Laotun, made no 
leſs Havock in their Religion. Thoſe who really deſerv d the Name of Philoſophers, 
were ſo deſpis d and diſregarded, that Confucius himſelf was oblig d to travel from Pro- 
vince to Province, to court the People's Attention to bis new Doctrine. In the Se- 
quel bal this Differtation v we * treat more at large of that great Philoſopher. 


| Cirtxe v, who reigned two hundred and thirty Years. before the Nativity of our 
Bleſſed Saviour Feſus Chriſt, determin'd to aboliſh and exterminate, at once, all the li- 
beral Arts and Sciences, by committing to the Flames, all the Books in general that were 


to be met with throughout his Dominions, ſuch only excepted as treated of Agri- 


culture, Phyſick, and the Black Art. This Edict was put in Execution with all the 
Rigour and Severity imaginable; and although ſeveral learned Elucubrations might poſ- 
ſibly be conceal'd and preſerv'd from the general Proſcription, yet tis reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that Ignorance at fuch an unhappy Juncture greatly promoted the Progreſs of Su- 


perſtition; and accordingly in Proceſs of Time they grew extravagantly fond and ad- 
dicted to the Art of Divination, of Witchcraft, the Influence of the Stars, and Power 


of the Genii, Ge. as evidently appears from the Hiſtory of thoſe Monarchs who go- 
vern'd the Empire about one hundred Years before the Birth of Chriſt. * One of theſe 
Emperors carried his Folly and vain Hopes of Immortality to ſuch a Pitch, that he in- 
troduc'd the moſf ſcandalous Superſtitions, and countenanc'd by his Royal Example, ſuch 
vile Practices, as plainly prove, that when Ignorance is once encourag'd and eſtabliſh', 
the Torrent of Lewdneſs and Debauchery, Immorality and Prophaneneſs, becomes 


impetuous, and drives down all before it. He order d Temples to be erected through- 


out all his Dominions, in honour of thoſe who ſhould make themſelves immortal, by 


this Means conferring, on himſelf beforehand the Honour of Deification ; for which 
Reaſon ſome will have it, that this Prince was the * firſt who eſtabliſh'd Idolatry in its 
full Force amongſt them, although tis manifeſt, from what has been already ſaid, that 
it was practiſed even long before Confucius's Time, notwithſtanding all the Reaſons aſ- 


fign'd for confining the religious Worſhip of the antient ang i to © Xangti alone, as 


the dect Lord and Governor of the Univerſe, | 
Bur 


for the Chineſe, are ſofar from being the Inventors of that Art; that it is generally thought, they were indebt- 
ed for their Know edge therein, to the Sb See the Diſſertation of Abbot Renaudot, On the Arts and Sciences of 
the Chineſe, All this, however, is very incertain, and meer Conjecture; and upon a fair Examination, tis very 


probable, that the 4rabs and Chineſe are much upon a Level, in point o of Claim to is Invention. 
* Hige-on, whom we have already mention'd. | 


> Hiſtory of China, by Father Martini, Lib. viii. 


© *Tis pretended, notwithſtanding, that even this Term conveys not the ſame Idea that we have of God. We 
me kikenife told, that for Want of a proper Term in the Chineſe Language to expreſs the Supreme Being, the - 
ian who left an Inſcription at China, in both their Tongues,” Which is mention'd in Father K'rcher's 


Treatiſe, 
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Bur the Jeſuits who have oblig'd us with the Hiſtory of China, aſſure us, that the moſt 
Blow Religion ever felt, was given her by Fo and his Diſciples. This Fo began to 

® flouriſh and meet with univerſal Approbation amongſt the Chineſe, ' about two and 
thirty Years after the Death of Feſus Chriſt. His © Idol, they fay, was brought thi- 
ther from India. The Minds of the People were perfectly diſpos d to give it a fayour- 
able Reception, and at that Juncture Superſtition and Idolatry gain'd Ground apace. 
Some have aſſerted, that this Fo was a Ghoſt broke looſe from the infernal Regions; but 
not to dwell on ſuch a chimerical Suggeſtion, what follows is the beſt and moſt rational 
Account, in our Opinion, that can be given of him. Others, therefore, inform us, 
that he was born in India, about one thouſand Years before. Chriſt, and that he was of 
Royal Extraction; that at firſt his Name was Che-kia, or Re- quia; but when he had at- 
tain'd the Age of thirty Years, he chang'd it into Fo. As Laokun ſprang from his 
Mother's Left Side, ſo He miraculouſly iſſued from his Mother's Right, who died in her 
Labour. Some Time before his Birth, ſhe dreamt that ſhe had ſwallowed (others fay 
that ſhe was brought to Bed of) an Elephant, and. this awful Dream is the original 
Cauſe of that Reverence and Reſpe& which the Kings of India pay to their white 
Elephants. This Fo was bleſt with uncommon Strength, and could ſtand alone as ſoon 
as ever he was born. He took ſeven Steps, pointing with one Hand to the Heavens, 
and with the other to the Earth. His Tongue likewiſe was immediately looſen'd; he 

ſpoke at his very Birth, and gave all about him a ſurpriſing Characteriſtick of his Mif- 
fion. I am, ſaid he, the only Being to whom Honour is due, upon Earth, or in the 
Heavens. When he was ſeventeen Years of Age, he married, and had a Son, whom 
he ſoon after abandon'd, as he did all the reſt of Mankind. He withdrew into a foli- 
tary Defart, with three or four favourite Philoſophers, whom he made choice of for 
the Direction of his future Conduct. At thirty two he began to be inſpir d; he wag 
then poſſeſs d with, and full of the Deity, and at once became omniſcient. From that 
Moment he was conſtituted a God, and eftabliſh'd the Veneration and Reſpect which 


Treatiſe, entitled, China Illuſtrated, were obliged to make uſe of the Syriac Term Mobo, which bears a very near 
Affinity to the Hebrew Word Elohah ; wherein tis added, that they were imitated by the Spaniards, who made uſe 
of the Term Dios, to ſupply the Defect of the .Snerican Languages (and particularly that of Brafi]) which had no 
Term to expreſs the Supreme Being. Without entering into a Controverſy, that ſeems to turn entirely upon Terms, 
| we cannot but obſerve, that though they had no Name, whereby properly to expreſs what the Chriſtians pretend 
is compris'd in their Term God, yet they had at leaſt a Term to expreſs ſome Being, that they acknowledg'd ſupe- 
rior to themſelves. Neither can it be denied, but that all theſe People had ſome Idea of this Being, which as it was 
ſuperior to themſelves, had likewiſe a Power to be either ſerviceable or injurious to them, without their being capable 
in the leaft of refiſting him, or prevailing with and appeaſing him, but by Prayers, Sacrifices, Victims, or Ineanta- 
tions, Sc. In ſhort, by ſuch Means as all Nations from earlieſt Times have deviſed for that Purpoſe, and 
which can be look'd upon no otherwiſe than as a religious Worſhip. If however, notwithſtanding all this, the Chi- 
neſe and Americans muſt be ſtigmath d as Aibeiſti, all the antient Idolaters ought with equal Juſtice to be branded 
with the ſame infamous Character; ſince if we purſue the Argument of thoſe who charge the Chineſe with acheiſti- 
cal Principles Step by Step, they muſt be oblig'd to acknowledge, that the heavy Imputation will lie only on 
the Defe& which there is in the Idea that all idolatrous Nations whatſoever have entertain d of the Deity. Now 
this is meer Cavilling for Cavilling Sake, or at beſt a Sort of Tranſport only fit for the Pulpit. Dueſfto e buono per la 
predica. In the Sequel of this Diſcourſe the Reader will find, that there are Sects both at China and Jaan, who 
are likewiſe ſuſpected of entertaining atheiſtical Notions ; as that of the Philoſophers, that of the Sintos, and one Branch 
of the Fobiſts; but all this proves no more, than that there are ſpeculative Atheiſts in both thoſe Empires, as there 
are even amongſt us Europeans. | | 8 
* Memoirs of Father Le Comte, ubi ſup. 
According to others, ſixty five Years after the Death of Chrift. | 
© The following Paſlage is extracted from a ſmall Treatiſe, entitled, Confucins's Morals. The Emperor Mien-ti, 
who liv'd fixty five Years after the Time of our Saviour Feſus Cbriſt, ſent two Ambaſſadors to the Weſt, in order 
to enquire after, and find out, if poſſible, the Saint and the Holy Law, both grounded on a Viſion which he himſelf 
had, and on theſe Words of Confucius, T hat the Holy Saint reſided in the Eaft. The Ambaſſadors landed on an Iſland, 
not far diſtant from the Red Sea, without attempting to make any farther Progreſs, and from thence they convey'd 
the Statue of F and his Doctrines into China. ak — 
Father Le Comte, ubi ſup. This Account of the Life of F is not in every Reſpect conformable to that which 
we have already given you of Xaca in the Article of Tunguin. But how is it poſſible. for any one perfectly to re- 
concile the Contradictions of ſo many various Idolaters, who have faſhioned their various Traditions according to 
their own particular Fancies, more authentic or imperfc&, in Proportion te the Diſtance they were from their Ori- 
ginal? Turn to the Remarks a little lower, where we ſhall ſpeak of the Religions of the Japaneſe. This Variety of 
Accounts prevents us from giving you an exact Syſtem of the Chineſe Doctrine, Se. 5 1 PR 
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the People had for him by innumerable Miracles, or rather, (not to profane that ſacred 
Term, the true and genuine Signification whereof a great Part of thoſe who profeſs 
themſelves Chriſtians are perfect Strangers too, ) by Impoſtures and Deluſions. In a very 
ſhort Time he had a prodigious Train of Admirers and Diſciples, who, in Imitation of 
their new God, chang'd their Names according to the various Countries where they 
propagated their Doctrine. But this Deity himſelf at laſt was convinced, that he was 
but a Man, like thoſe who ador'd him; for he died in the ſeventy ninth Year of his 
Age; and when he found himſelf at the Point of Expiration, that the Meaſure of his 
| Iniquities might be full, he endeavour'd to inſpire and poiſon his Followers with his 
atheiſtical Principles. He told them ingenuouſly, That till that Time be had talk'd to 
them in obſcure and unintelligible Terms; but don't deceive yourſelves, ſaid he, and vainly 
imagine to find out of Nothing the firſt Principle of all Things; for from Nothing afl 
Things deriv'd their Beings, and to Nothing ill they all return. This is the dark Abyſs 
of all our Hepes. This Doctrine, perhaps, notwithſtanding the Horror and Deteſta- . 
tion which it naturally creates at firſt View, might appear lefs ſhocking and inſupportable, 
if we would reconcile it with the Principles of the Szameſe, by ſubſtituting the Idea of their 
Nireupan in Lieu of that abominable Nothing. But be that as it will, by this Recanta- 
tion, he divided his Diſciples into two Sects, one of which follow'd literally the Doc- 
trines which Fo taught in his Life-Time; that is to fay, Idolatry ; the other em- 
brac'd the dying Words of their great Maſter, as fundamental Articles of their Faith, 
and openly declare themſelves profeſt Atheifts. This Se&, if we may credit Father > 
Gobien, is ſtrenuouſly oppos d by that of the Philoſophers, whoſe Doctrine favours another 
kind of Libertiniſm. Some have attempted to reconcile theſe direct Contradictions of 
Fo, by the Suppoſition that he laid down a double Law; that is, in their Terms, an 
external and an internal Law, The former is preparatory to, and directs us to the lat- 
ter, and is afterwards of no Manner of Importance; no more than the Props which 
ſupport an Arch-Roof, when the Work is compleated. But after all, it muſt be ac- 
knowledg'd, that amidſt theſe various Opinions, and thoſe which we ſhall treat of in 
the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, ſome are very dark and obſcure, and others ſeem very looſe 
and licentious, either on Account of their having been injudiciouſly related, or from the 
dangerous Conſequences that may actually be drawn from them. Father Kircher has 
given us a farther Account of this Fo, which ſhall be inſerted hereafter in its proper 
Place. SY LES | : 


AeTeR theſe Particulars which we have mention'd, with Reſpe& to the Progreſs 
of Idolatry, &ſtabliſh'd by Fo, it may reaſonably be expected, we ſhould give 
ſome Account likewiſe of Confucius, who preſerv'd, as they pretend, the Religion of 
the Chineſe in its native Purity. The * Japaneſe cominemorate this venerable Philoſo- 
pher under the Name of Kofi, and their Legends mention him with all the Reſpect due 
to a Saint of the moſt illuſtrious Order. The Chineſe tell us, that a celeſtial Harmon 
was heard at the Nativity of Confucius ; that the Stars themſelves deſcended upon Earth, 

or at leaſt came very near it, doubtleſs with no other Intent than to teſtify their Joy 
and Wonder on that miraculous Occaſion. As ſoon as he was born, two Dragons came 
to watch over him, and protect him from all Harms. This Prodigy bears ſome Affinity to 
that of the Serpents, which accompanied young Hercules as he lay in his Cradle. Con- 


They were called Bones at China and Japan, Lama's in Tartary, Talapoins at Siam, Hochans at Ching. There 
are ſome of the Bramins whoſe Principles are much the ſame with thoſe of the atheiſtical Fobifts amongſt the Chineſe, 
with Regard to the Deity. He is call'd Sommona-Codom at Siam, Xaca and Chekia at Laos and Fapan, Chaca or Chaca- 
bout at Tunquin, and very probably, Brama, M itſnu, and Ram amongſt the Indians, Yiu have here different Fi- 
gures or Repreſentations of Fo, under the Name of Xequia. In one he is ſeated on a magnificent Throne, with 

Rays about his Head, and ſurrounded with Hieroglyphicks, and in the other he is attended by his two Fa- 
vourites. ; | 

> Preface to the Hiſtory of the Cr of the Emperor of China. 

Father Le Comte, in his Memoirs of China. | ; 

_ 4 Kaemffer's Engliſh Tranſlation of the Hiſtory of Fapan, Lib. II. Chap, iii, 
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facius was born, as ſome ſay, five hundred and fifty Years before Feſus Chriſt; and 
according to others, four hundred and eighty * three. The Death of his Father was the 
Occaſion of his being called by the Name of T: ceſſe, that is, the Child of Sorrow and 
Affiiftion. He was a Deſcendant of the ſecond Race of Emperors. We are credibly in- 
form'd, that even in his Infancy he diſcover'd a peculiar Inclination to the Practice 
of Virtue. In his tendereſt Years there appeared nothing Puerile or Childiſh in his 
Deportment ; In every Action he was diſcreet and manly. His Air was very grave and 
| ſedate, fo as to command the Reſpect of all who beheld him: But what made him 
moſt conſpicuous was his ſincere and unaffected Piety at an Age, when it could not be 
expected that he ſhould have any adequate Idea of the Principles of Religion. He was 
obedient to his Parents, and ſquar'd his own Conduct by that of his Grandſire, who 
liv'd at China in the © Odour of Sanfity: And it was a general Obſervation, that 
he never preſum'd to eat, till he had firſt proſtrated himſelf, and made an Obla- 
tion of what he had before him to the Sovereign Lord of Heaven. Tho' but yet an 
40 Infant, * as he once heard his Grandfather fetch a deep Sigh, . . . . he ask'd him the 
'« Occaſion of it. Perhaps, Sir, ſaid he, you are penſive and fearful, left your De- 
c ſcendants ſhould deviate from the Paths of Virtue, and diſgrace you by their Vices. 
< The good old Gentleman was ſtartled, and asked his little Grandſon, who taught him 
« to talk in that Manner. Yourſelf, Sir, reply'd Confucius. I always liſten with the 
e utmoſt Attention when you ſpeak, and I have often heard you fay, that a Son who 
by his Life and Converſation does not ſupport the Character of his Family, is a 
« Diſgrace to it, and does not deſerve to bear its Name. When you fetch'd that 
te Sigh, did you not think of me, and am not I the fatal Cauſe of your Grief and 
« Apprehenſions . . . . Confucius after the Death of his Grandfather, put himſelf 
under the Tuition of one of the moſt celebrated Doctors of that Age, by whoſe care- 
ful Inſtructions he ſoon made a very conſiderable Progreſs in the Knowledge of the 
Antients, whom he look d upon as the beſt and moſt perfect Standards, His Life 
was afterwards in imminent Danger thro' his inviolable Attachment to the Antients, 
though then but fixteen Years of Age; for being engaged in Converſation with a Perſon 
« of the firſt Quality, who treated withan Air of Contempt the Writings of the antient 
« Chineſe, as being worthleſs and obſcure ; this undaunted Youth, fired with Indig- 
e nation, read him too warm a Lecture on the Reverence and Regard which was 
due to them. Thoſe Diſſertations which you thus depreciate and contemn, ſaid he, 
treat of the moſt ſublime and important Matters, ſuch as none but the learned ought 
or can fully comprehend. Could the Vulgar underſtand them without a Comment, 
they would never regard them, This Dependance of Judgment, by which the Illite- 
rate muſt be in Subjection to the Learned, is abſolutely neceſſary, and highly advan- 
t tageous to Civil Society... . The Diſcourſe, which cloſed with a very ſevere Re- 
primand from the young Doctor, enrag'd the Nobleman to that Degree, that he had 


certainly been revenged on him, if the Emperor himſelf had not pod and put an 
End to the Quarrel. 
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By that Time Confucius was Seen Vears of Age, he had made a judicious choice of ſuch 
antient Authors as were moſt univerſally approved, and extracted their moſt valuable Maxims, 
with Intent to obſerve and follow them, and not only to regulate his own Conduct thereby, 
but to recommend them to the Practice of others. When he was about nineteen or 
twenty Years old, he married, and had a Son within twelve Months after; and though 

Polygamy was indulged by the Cuſtom of his Country, yet he determin'd to © content 


ift. of China. by F. Martini. 

*  Þ Memoirs of F. Le Comte. 

um. ibid. This Odour of Sandity is liable to Suſpicion, 
This is an Extract from F. Le Comte, 
© Hiſt, of China. L. IV. 
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himſelf with one Wife only, as being moſt agreeable to the Laws of Nature. Nay, he 
even put her away ſoon after the Birth of her Son, and determined to ſpend the Re- 
mainder of his Days in a State of Celebacy. Confucius was no Stranger to what all 
Philoſophers know, by daily Experience, that nothing is fo intolerable an Incumbrance 
as a Wife; and on the other Hand, Wives look on Philoſophers as meer worthleſs Pieces 
of Houſhold-Stuff ; ſince they very ſeldom if ever anſwer their Expectations. In 
ſhort, Confucius made choice of a ſingle Life, that he might apply himſelf cloſe, without 
any Interruption, to his Studies, and afterwards ſpread his Doctrine wich indefatigable In- 
duſtry all over the Empire, which he could never have done had he been encumbred 
with a Family, tho he had been a greater Philoſopher and better Oeconomiſt than * So- 
crates himſelf. Confucius at three and twenty, became Pupil to a Philoſopher, who was 
remarkable at China for his admirable Inſtructions with regard to human Conduct both 
publick and private; and notwithſtanding. this natural Inclination of Confucius to 
Philoſophy, he would not refuſe to act in a publick Capacity; ſince by that Means he 
could reduce to Practice what he approved of in Speculation, Accordingly he officiated 
as a Magiſtrate in ſeveral Places, and behaved with univerſal Approbation. The Publick 
Good and the Propagation of his Doctrine, was all he aim'd at; and wherever he found 
that his Endeavours prov'd fruitleſs and ineffeCtual, he would reſign his Poſt without 
the leaſt Reluctance. He had three thouſand Diſciples, five hundred whereof were 
advanced to the moſt important Places in the Government. Amongſt theſe laſt there 
were fixty two who were conſpicuous for their wiſe and prudent Adminiſtration, 
« Theſe Diſciples were all of them Miſſionaries and Miniſters employ'd by Confucius for 
the better Eſtabliſhment of his Doctrine, and for the general Reformation of Manners, 
But the Fervency of his Zeal made him ſo diffident of their Miniſtry, that he could hard- 
ly be prevail'd with not to croſs the Seas and publiſh his Doctrine in Perſon all over the 
habitable World. In ſhort, out of theſe ſeventy two ſelected from the five hundred before- 
mentioned, he made a farther Choice of twelve particul: ar Diſciples, who might properly 
enough be called the twelve Apoſtles of Confucius, and fo give him an Air of Conformity with 
Jeſus Chriſt, eſpecially ſince the Chineſe Philoſopher, like e/us Chriſt, had one particular Friend 
and favourite Diſciple. Compariſons of this Nature, tis true, are a little ſhocking and 
diſagreeable to us antient Chriſtians ; but not at all ſo to our new Proſelytes in China. 
Confucius divided his Doctrine into four Branches, and his Diſciples i into four diſtinct Or- 
ders or Claſſes. The firſt endeavour'd, with the utmoſt Application, to improve them- 
ſelves in Virtue, and imprint an habitual Practice of it in their Hearts. The ſecond 
made Logick and Rhetorick their peculiar Province. The third Claſs devoted themſelves 
to Politicks, and the forming a right Idea of the prudent Adminiſtration of all State-Af- 
fairs. The fourth and laſt employed their whole Time in writing, in an elegant and 
correct Style, ſuch memorable Maxims and Reflections as were moſt adyantageous for the 
Conduct of human Life: But their great Maſter exhorted them all in general to be 


liarly careful of their own Deportment, to improve their Minds by Eo. and 
e their Souls by the Love of Virtue. | 


$7} 


f Ty1s celebrated Philoſopher erected a publick Academy in Lu, where he was born, 
for the Improvement of Youth in Virtue and good Manners, which in a ſhort Time was 
an unſpeakable Advantage to the whole Province. If we may credit all the Encomiums 
that are given of this happy Place, Confucius revivd the Golden Age in it, by eſtabliſh- 
ing Honeſty and Fair Dealing amongſt thoſe who follow'd Trade and Commerce, and 
amongſt Children a perfect Obedience to their Parents, He laid down excellent Pre- 


2 His Wife was fach A Scold, that in order to deſcribe any noiſy Termigant, it was uſual to call her proverbiatly 


Xamtippe itata. This Vixen was in all likelihood the celebrated Demon of Socrates ſo often mentioned in — 
d Hiſt. of China, ubi ſip. 


© See Father Le Comte's Memoirs of China, Tom. I. 
« Hiſtory of China by Father Martini, L. IV. 
© Confucius's Morals, publiſhed in 1688. 

— £ Hiſtory of China, ubi ſup. 
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cepts for the peculiar Conduct of the Women, and prevail'd on them to practiſe thoſe 
Duties which he recommended, as the Ornaments of their Sex. He likewiſe exhorted all 
Mankind in general to the Love of thoſe Virtues which were the Bonds of Friendſhip 
and civil Society. Fuftice and Equity were ſo ftritly obſerved, that no one would offer to take 
any Thing that he Jaw he in his Way, unleſs 'twas his own Right and Property ; and they 
all lud together in as perfe# Harmony, as if they were but one ſingle Family. So conſi- 
derable a Reformation as this, which was entirely owing to the Prudence and Oeconomy of 
Confucius, made every one imagine, that a Perſon thus qualified would certainly make an ex- 
cellent Miniſter of State. And tho' Experience teaches us, that in theſe Caſes, Men are too 
often miſtaken in their Choice, yet they were not ſo with Regard to this Ch:neſe Philoſopher. 
He proved as wiſe a Legiſlator in Practice as he had already been in Speculation. He 
work'd a thorough Reformation both in the Court and Country, and ſet Bounds to In- 
tereſt, Ambition, and falſe Politicks. As his Morals were extreamly rigid and auſtere, 
they might naturally create a Diſtaſt amongſt Perſons of Quality and Diſtinction; and 
yet, even they hearkened with Attention to his Councils and Inſtructions for a conſider- 
able Time. He had the Art of recommending to the Court a general Contempt of 
Riches and Pleaſures, an infinite Regard for Juſtice, Temperance, and all the other 8 
and Greatneſs of Soul above all worldly Views attended with an unaffected Sincerity. The 
Kings themſelves would tranſact no Affairs of Importance, without firſt conſulting him; 
and the People in general rever d him as a Saint. Such was the Reformation this great Le- 
giſlator wrought whilſt he was prime Miniſter; but as Mankind are inconſtant and unſtable 
in all their Ways, and too apt to ſwerve from the Laws of Wiſdom, which ſeem to throw 
them out of their natural Situation, theſe very Perſons, notwithſtanding their happy 
Converſion of Manners, yielded at laſt to the Temptation of Pleaſures. Their jealous 
Neighbours laid Snares in their Way to interrupt a Reformation which they look'd upon 
as dangerous. They imagined, fays Father Le Comte, that a Monarch, directed by a 
- Man of Confucius's Character, would in a ſhort Time make himſelf formidable, and they 
dreaded the ill Conſequences that might enſue. They argued, however, but like 
ſhallow Politicians, for if all be true that is related of the Wiſdom of that great Philo- 
ſopher, and the Re-cſtabliſhment of Virtue amongſt them, nothing could poſſibly be 
more repugnant to the uſual Diſorders and Diviſions which Ambition naturally creates. 
This Chinefe Philoſopher had the Mortification to ſee his utmoſt Endeavours prove all 
abortive. The Court ſunk again into its former Luxury and Licentiouſneſs: The King * 
indulging the natural Bent of his warm and amorous Conſtitution, grew careleſs = 
remiſs in the Management of his Affairs; never ſtudied the Good of his Subjects, or took 
the leaſt Care that Juſtice ſhould be adminiſtred amongſt them, nor liſtened to any whol- 
ſom Admonitions. * Confucius therefore laid down his Office of Prime Miniſter, in order 
to preſerve his Reputation in the midſt of theſe Diſtractions. Philoſophy fell in a ſhort 
Time into ſo great Contempt, that no Prince whatever would ſhew the leaſt Regard to 
Confucius. The Politicians fear'd him, and the State Miniſters would admit of no Ri- 
val who was capable of diminiſhing either their Authority or their Credit, In ſhort, he 
found himſelf fo univerſally abandoned, that he was often reduced to the laſt Extremity. 
Thus ended the Progreſs of a Reformation of Manners, which was neither ſo ſucceſsful nor 
o laſting, as that generally is which only regards Points of Doctrine. The; Philoſopher 
therefore deſpairing of being any longer ſerviceable to the Publick, determined to employ 
all his future Time with his Diſciples, and to inſtruct them with all the Attention of a 
diligent Maſter whoſe only Deſire was to lead them in the Paths of Virtue. During 
this Retreat his Soul loſt none of its native Grandeur, nor its heroic Reſolution, but 
might juſtly be compared with that of the antient Stoicks; for in Imitation of he 
great Example, he maintain d, That it was not in the Power of Man to hurt him; 


Father Le Comte, ubi ſup. 

> Hiſtory of China, Lib. IV. 

© Tbid. 
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* that he whoſe thoughts are once raiſed to Heaven by a ſincere Longing after Perfec- 
tion, is fo far from dreading the impending Storm, that he never ſo much as hears 
« the Buſtle and Confuſion which are round about him.” Confucius therefore being now 
withdrawn with his Diſciples in a Time of general Corruption, when that antient Inte- 
grity and that ſtrict Juſtice, ſo requiſite and neceſſary for thoſe who fit at the Helm of Go- 
vernment, were totally baniſh'd ; he extended his Thoughts no farther than by his moſt 
excellent Maxims to improve that ſmall Number of his Elect, whom he had ſaved as it, 
were from Shipwreck. © He uſed his utmoſt Endeavours tore-eſtabliſh in them a perfect 
Integrity which he aſſured them was the Gift of Heaven, and in order to the better 
« Attainment of that glorious End, he exhorted them to obey, fear and ſerve that < Heaven, 
ce to love their Neighbours as themſelves, to conquer and ſubdue their unruly Paſſions, 


« to ſubmit themſelves to the Dictates of right Reaſon, and to do, fay, and think no- 
te thing that ſhould be inconſiſtent with, or repugnant to it. And that which is moſt | 


« remarkable is, that he never recommended to others any one Virtue, either in Wri- 
« ting or by Word of Mouth, which he did not practice firſt himſelf.” Who can 
forbear thinking when he reads the Relation of ſuch a beautiful Syſtem of Morality, and 
of ſo ſtrict a Practitioner of all thoſe Duties, which it recommends, but that Confucius 
was a Chriſtian, and had been educated in the School of Jeſus Chriſt? How particu- 
larly remarkale is that Integrity of his, that Gift of Heaven, from which Mankind was 
moſt ſhamefuly fallen. No Chriſtian could poſſibly expreſs himſelf * in better Terms. 
No Fewiſh Prophet ever talked ſo clearly of the Corruption of Natural Religion, and 
the · Neceſſity of its Re-eſtabliſhment. Is it not very ſurpriſing, that China ſhould have 
the Privilege of a * kind of Revelation, whilſt, according to the received Notion, Ido- 
latry covered the Face of the whole Earth, except the petty Dominions of the eus? 


In ſhort, the Diſciples of Confucius had ſo profound a Veneration for him, that they did 


not ſcruple to pay him the ſame Honours as are only due to Sovereign Princes. 


Cox rucius was ſeyenty three Years old before he died, but ſpent the latter Part of 
his Days in Sorrow and Affliction, being mortified with Reflecting on the reigning Vi- 
ces of the Age. A little before his laſt Sickneſs diſcourſing on the Doctrine which he 


had endeavoured to eſtabliſh, he ſaid, the Mountain is fallen; a lfty Machiue has been 


demoliſb d. A few Days before his Death he thus addreſſed himſelf to his Pupils: Since 
our Kings no longer regard my Precepts, I am now uſeleſs to the World, and therefore 
"tis high Time for me to go hence and be no more. When he died his Diſciples wept 
moſt bitterly, and performed his Funeral Rites with all the Marks of Eſteem, which 
they could poſſibly deviſe on ſo melancholy an Occafion. They all went into cloſe 
Mourning for him, and wore it for a Twelve-Month together : Nay ſame of them con- 


Hi fractus illabatur orbit, 
Impavidum ferient Ruins. Forat. 

d Confucius's Morals, ubi ſup, 

© That is to ſay, God. | 0 

4 One would ſometimes imagine, that it was a Doctor of the New Law that ſpoke, rather than a Man born and edu- 
cated in the midſt of corrupt Nature, Father Le Comte. 0 

Some are of Opinion, that by the Saint in the Veſt, Confucius meant and foretold our Saviour Jeſus Chrif. Tis 
very probable, likewiſe, adds Father Martini, in his Fourth Book of his Hiſtory of China, that he foreſaw the Myſ- 
tery of the Incarnation, and even pointed out the Year in which it was to be accompliſhed. This Prediction is 
grounded on the Death of a certain little Animal that was killed in the Chace, and which, according to the Chineſe, 


ſhould never appear till a Perſon of peculiar Sanctity ſhould be born, who ſhould proclaim a Blefling promiſed ſe- 


veral Ages ago to all the World. Confucius being informed of the Death of that Animal, cry'd out twice with a Sigh, 
O Kilin ! (for that is the Name of the Animal) bo gave thee Orders to appear? My Doctrine is upon the Declenſion, and 
thy coming renders my Lectures uſeleſs and ineffefiual. In ſhort, continue they, as this Kilin ſignifies a very innocent and 


inoffenſive Animal, it may poſſibly bear Alluſion to the Lamb of God, more eſpecially fince the Year of its Death 


had ſome Reference or Relation to that of the Birth of our Saviour, altho 4.75 Years before it. Several other Cir- 
cumſtances are added in order te confirm this zee Type of Jeſus Cbriſt, which Abbot Renaudot has rejected as abſurd, 
and diſreſpectful to the Deity. See his Diſſertation on the Arts and Sciences of the Chineſe. | | 

One would net take Confucius for a common Philoſopher formed: by the meer Dint of Reaſon, but a Perſon in- 


ſpired by God for the Reformation of this new World, Father Le Comte. | e . 
Vor. IV. & 1 es 
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tinued it three Years; and others, in ſhort, * lamented over his Tomb for fix Years ſuc- 
cefſively. If his Diſciples were ſenſible of their Loſs, the whole Empire was fo too, tho 
later indeed, and a long Time after they had rejected and contemned his Doctrine. 
'Tis the Misfortune of Mankind to be conſcious of the Value of Things, only then, 
when tis out of their Power to enjoy them any longer. No ſooner was Confucius dead, 
but he was univerſally acknowledg'd and reverenced as a Saint, and due Care was taken 
to tranſmit that Veneration to future Ages. Their Kings erected Palaces (or Temples) 
throughout all the Provinces of the Kingdom in Commemoration of him, which, ac- 
cording to Father Le Comte, are viſited by their Sages, who at certain Seaſons go pur- 


poſely thither to pay their political Honours to Confucius. Every Body knows what Con- 


troverſies have aroſe on this Topick, but as they are foreign to our preſent Purpoſe, we ſhall 
paſs them by, and proceed in our Narration. Very magnificent Inſcriptions were made on 
the Front of theſe Palaces, Temples, or * Colleges; as for inftance, To the Grand Maſter ; 
fo the ſupreme Doctor; to the Saint; to him who was endow'd with extraordinaey Wiſdom ; 
to him who has inſtructed Emperors, Kings, and Princes, &c. and the very fame Veneration 
and Reſpect is paid to him to this very Day. The Magiſtrates themſelves never paſs by 
any of theſe Edifices; conſecrated to Confuczus, but they alight from their © Calafhes, fall 
proftrate for ſome few Moments before it, and walk ſeveral Paces on Foot when they 


withdraw. Even Princes and Emperors themſelves pay Viſits to theſe Colleges, and 


make large Donations to them in Commemoration of the Saint. All theſe outward Signs 
or Teftimonies of divine Worſhip are ſo much the more extraordinary, as the Chineſe, 
according to Father Le Comte, never acknowledg'd him for a Deity, altho' they have 
te given the Character of a God, or according to their Way of ſpeaking, of pure Spirits 
© to ſeveral Mandarins much leſs illuſtrious than he was. . . . . But Heaven, which 
« brought him into the World for the Reformation of Manners, would never ſuffer a 
« Life ſo regular as his, to be the Occaſion of Superſtition and Ae af after his De- 


<< ceaſe. 


cx Tux Works of ee carry ſuch Weight and Authority along with them 
te that it would be look d upon as an enormous Crime, to make any Additions or A- 
« mendments to them, or to diſtruſt and controvert the Truth of his Doctrine. He is 
ce always look d upon as an infallible Doctor, and the ſupreme Maſter of all Arts and 


. Two Words only quoted from his Writings in any of their 8 


<« DPiſputations, are ſufficient to ſtop the Mouths of their moſt inveterate Opponents. . 
The Veneration and Reſpe& of the People for this great Doctor has been tranſmitted t to 
his Deſcendants. © The Head of his Family, which ſtil] ſubſiſts, is no leſs than a tri- 


* butary Prince, . , . and the Government of the City in which he is born is intruſted to 


te his Care and 83 The Privileges of this Family were never taken away, or any 
« ways obſtructed, eee Revolutions happen'd in the Empire.” And here we ſhall 
conclude our Hiſtory of the Founder, or Reſtorer of the Sect of the Literati and Phi- 


Hgepbers. 


ALL that we have ſaid hitherto is rather an 1 of the ET EY of the Chineſe 
Sects, than the Doctrines and Syſtems which they have eſtabliſhed. We ſhall in the 
next Place thefefore proceed to treat of their particular Tenets. Li-Laokun, who by others 
is likewiſe called Lanzu, and Lantbu, eſtabliſh'd that Sect, which at preſent is look'd 
upon as the peculiar Religion of the Populace, altho', according to * Kircher, it was here- 
tofore profeſſed by the Magi or Egyptian Sages. Father Le Gobien calls it the Religion 
of the Bonzes, and ſays, it was originally eſtabliſh'd at China, | 


* Confucins's Morals 

b They are called Colleges in n Morals. 

© Canfucius's Morals, uli ſu. 

« Hiſtory of China. L. IV. 

* China illuſtrated. L. I. of the 3d Part. 

# Preface to the Hiſtory of the Edict of the Emperor of China; 
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Wr have already made ſufficient Mention of the Doctrines advanced by Li- Laobun. 
The Transformations which his Diſciples aſcribe to the ſupreme Deity, are in all Re- 
PR conformable to what has been ſaid of the Peguans, Siameſe, arid Tunquineſe. They 

b eſtabliſh, like them, a kind of Succeſſion of the Sovereign Lords of Heaven, by Uſur- 
pation. Cam dethron'd Leu, &c. From this Paſſage, and by ſome other particular 
Doctrines, it is manifeſt, that this Sect of Laolun bears likewiſe ſome Affinity to that 
of the Suito s of Japan. In their Morals, which, as we have already obſerved, © border 
on Epicureiſm, they don t carry their Indifference ſo far as the Diſciples of To. They 
are contented, fays Father Le Gobien, to. baniſh from the Mind all inordinate Defires 
and gloomy Paſſions, Peace and T ranquility are all the Bleſſings which their Sages 
_ purſue, To paſs their Lives without any Inquietudes, without any Anxieties or Re- 
fletions on what is paſt, without all-thoſe uſeleſs Reſearches into Futurity which diſturb 
and diſcompoſe the Soul, is to make a right Uſe of the preſent Time, and thereby me- 

rit the Name of a Philoſopher, * When we for ever torment ourſelves with anxious 
« Cares; when we give our ſelves up to Ambition; when we are reſtleſs in our Purſuits 
&« after all fuch Honours and Riches as our Avarice and other inordinate Deſires. ſuggeſt, 
« we are toiling in Reality more for the Eaſe and Advantage of Poſterity than our ſelves: 
ce Can we with Juſtice be thought prudent and diſcreet, when we make our ſelves miſer- 
« able for the Eaſe and Satisfaction of others, and purchaſe their Happineſs ... . with 
« the Hazard of our Lives... and the Expence of our own Tranquility? * wiſe 
« Man ſhould be ſo far "Hg hierificing his Repoſe to the Publick Good, that he ſhould 
« not be over anxious in the Purſuit after his own, left his too earneſt Deſires after 
« ſuch Things as he has not, ſhould ruffle and diſcompoſe that Peace and Tranquility 
« which he actually enjoys He ought therefore induſtriouſly to avoid every Thing 
«that can create the leaſt Anxiety and Diſtaſte. .... . Pleaſure attended with Grief is 
ec but the Shadow of Pleaſure.” Theſe Maxims are partly conformable to the Doctrine 
of the Stoicks, and in Part to that of the Epicureans, and in ſhort, are the Sum Total 
of their Syſtem. Theſe Bonzes, in Imitation of the Storcks, are always ralking of 
Peace and Tranquility of Mind, and a perfect Apathy, or Exemption from all the Paſ- 
| ſions incident to human Nature; and like the Ep:cureens, they would have nothing to 
give them Pain, or encumber them, no uneaſy Reflections, no diſtant Proſpects to 
create in their Minds the leaſt Concern or Trouble. Life is a Journey which ought to 
be ſeaſoned with all kind of Pleaſures ; we ſhould prolong it as much as poſſibly we 
can, and at the ſame Time ſtrew the Road with Flowers. We have already hinted, 
that this is the principal Motive, that prompts this Sect to apply themſelves fo cloſely to 
the Study of Chymiſtry. This Peace and Tranquility of Mind thus equally ſought after 
by the Stoicłs and the Chineſe, are allo recommended to us by the Chriſtian Syſtem. 
But if we except ſome Books of Devotion, and ſome Sects who run upon Extreams, 
our Religion enjoins nothing that is unreaſonable in this Particular. We may with equal 
Eaſe reconcile the Epicurean Maxims to the Chriſtian Scheme, which enjoins us to ſub- 
due our Paſſions, to enjoy the preſent, without having Thought for the Morrow, to re- 
fle& on the Incertainty of the good Things of this Life, and exhorts us to enjoy them 
with * Prudence and Moderation. In ſhort, nothing is more inconſiſtent with Chriſti= 
anity than temporal Sollicitudes, anxious Cares, uſeleſs Reſearches, Avarice, Ambition, 
Sc. It muſt be acknowledged, however, that if we carry theſe Points too far, we ſhall 
be uſeleſs to all Mankind, and a Burden to our ſelves. FN had we an abſolute Right and 


* Turn back to Page 36, 43, 104, 105, Oc. 
d Purchas s Extracts from the Relations of the Miſnonary Feſuits. 


© The wiſer Part of the Zpicureans exhort Men, tis true, to purſue their Pleaſures ; but then _ mean thoſe 
which are agreeable, and which are not attended with Inquietudes, Misſortunes, or Anxieties of Mind, which are 
the natural Conſequences of Luxury and Exceſs, They are too ſenſible, that in ſuch Caſes the Roſe grows upon 


Prickles. Nothing is wanting to theſe n or Principles, but ſome more noble Obyect than the common Eu- 
jpyments of Life. 


4 See the foregoing Note. 


| Pri- 
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Privilege to be indolent and eaſy, others having an equal Title likewiſe, we ſhould have 
no mutual Dependance one on another, no Compaſſion, no Charity for our Fellow- 
Creatures, and in ſhort, diſſolve at once all the Ties and Obligations of Society. Even 

thoſe who have ſtrained theſe Principles to the higheſt Pitch in Speculation, contradict 
them (as it is impoſſible to do otherwiſe) in their Practice. The Bonzes in Reality ac- 
knowledge as much; for when they are asked, by Way of Objection, why they marry, 
and take upon them the anxious Care of a numerous Family ? They anſwer, upon 
mature Deliberation, that tho they are highly ſenſible, there can be no greater an In- 


cumbrance than a Wife in Speculation, yet in Practice ſhe is an agrecable Amuſement, 
and no Bar to their Happineſs. 


Ir the Neceſſity of their being married, of theit having a Family, and concerning 
themſelves about a thouſand Neceſſaries and Conveniences of Life, are repugnant to and 
inconſiſtent with their boaſted Tranquility, the indefatigable Pains which they take to 
prolong their Days by their chymical Secrets, and * mortifying Regimens for the Preſer- 
vation of their Health, are equally ſo. The fame Contradictions are plain and evident 
with Reſpect to their Morals, which are the fame in all Reſpects as thoſe of the other 
Sets. Theſe Sectaries of L:-Laokun are faid likewiſe to delight in making Compacts 
with the Devil, in Fortune-telling, and in a cloſe Application for the Generality to the 
Study of Magick. We are informed too, they are verſed in the Art of! Exorciſing, or 
caſting out Devils, and of foretelling future Events. In ſhort, ſome ſuperſtitious Chineſe 
Poſitively aſſert, that they have an abſolute Command likewiſe over the Weather. In 


many Reſpects, they may very juſtly be compar'd to our Aſtrologers, Fortune-tellers, | 
and Alchymiſts. | 


Tun Set have a Principal at their Head, who may properly be called their High- 
Prieſt, or Pontiff. This Dignity has been Hereditary in one Family for about a thou- 
fand Years. This © C:am for the Generality reſides at Pekin, and is a great Favourite at 
Court, being look d upon as an abſolute Maſter in the Art of Exorciſm. 


Tux Doctrine of Fo, underſtood in its literal Senſe, eſtabliſhed Idolatry amongſt 
them, and was the Original Cauſe of all thoſe various f Deities which are mentioned in 
this Deſcription of the Chineſe Religion. Moſt of them are repreſented under the Form 
of ſome Animal or other, thro which their God Fo, they tell us, ſucceſſively paſs'd in his 
yarious Tranſmigrations. 


Tux Prieſts of Fo go by the Name of * Hochans, that is, a Compound of all Na- 
tions. They maintain, that three Things are the proper Objects of their utmoſt Vene- 
ration, their God, his Law, and his Writings, which contain in them all his particu- 
lar Ordinances. But the other Branch of their Sect, who pretend to obſerve his inter- 
nal Law, and who are open Advocates for Atheiſm, may be ranged in the Claſs of the 
Talapoins, as well thoſe of Siam and Tonquin, as thoſe of Laos, &c. as will manifeſtly ap- 
; pear from what immediatly follows. All viſible Objects are mere Deluſions. True Exif- 
tence conſiſts in being reſolved into Nothing, which on Account of its Simplicity, is the 


F. Gobien, abi ſup. 

= In iid. 

F. Le Comte Memoirs of China Tom. II. 
4 Purchas's Extracts of Voyages. 
* /bid. Purchas calls this Patriarch Gam. 


r Thoſe who are inclined to reduce the Worſhip paid by the Literafi to Confucius and to their deceas'd Anceſtors, 
as an eſſential Part of their Religion, to a Civil Rite only, pretend that all that is ſuperſtitious in it is foreign to this 
Religion, and was borrowed from that of Fo, Upon this Foundation therefore, none of thoſe numerous Idols which 
we here treat of can fairly be charged to their Account. But to this tis anſwer'd, that the Sect of the Literati 
borrow nothing from the other Sects. We are very well aſſured, however, that theſe Literati have their Idols and 
their Statues, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. They invoke and revere their Dead, who are their Genii, and haye their 

Names and Situations, as thoſe of the Antient Greeks and Romays, 

2 F. Gobien, 


Per- 
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Perfection of ak Beings. That Peace and Tranquility of Mind in which they make 
true Wiſdom conſiſt, is by them ſtrain d to a much higher Pitch than. by. the Frome 
In order to be holy in the Abſtract, they muſt not only be abſolutely free from all Paſ- 
ſions, but all Deſires too. Their true Tranquility of Mind conſiſts in a Privation of all 
the Faculties of the Will, the Underſtanding, and Senſation itſelf. In this State, though 
no happier: or better than an inanimate Stone, they are, in their Opinion, holy and 


perfect; by which Means they rob the Soul of her native Liberty, in which all Men of 


Senſe have plac'd its Perfection; fince all the Beauty of our Actions conſiſts in our free 
Choice of Good and Evil; but this Truth relating to Freedom is either unknown; 
to thoſe blind Devotees of Fo, or their real Sentiments are ſo obſcure and conceal'd un- 
der ſuch ſtrain d ambiguous Terms, that tis impoſſible to. give. a more rational and, fas 
vourable Idea of them. When therefore the Soul is funk into this profound Stu pefac- 
tion, or total Privation of all her Powers, a Man is no longer liable to Variation, 
no more expos d to Tranſmigrations; ..... . he is then, properly ſpeaking, Nothing ; or 


if he ſtill be Something, he is wiſe, perfect, happy; in a Word, he is a God, and i in 


all Reſpects like Fo himſelf. 


Tuxv aim at the Attainment of this State of Perfection, by a religious Obſervance 
of the five Commandments of Fo, which, as I have particularly mentioned chem - 
before, it would be * needleſs, if not impertinent to * here. 


To theſe Commandments they add the Works of Mercy and Compaſſion, which prin- 
cipally conſiſt in treating their Prieſts with Reverence and Reſpect, in maintaining them, 
and in erecting Convents or Monaſteries for their Retirement, in order that by their 
pious Prayers and auſtere Penances, they may fave Sinners from thoſe dreadful Puniſh- 
ments which are due to their Demerits. They muſt likewiſe remember them in their 
laſt Wills and Teſtaments, build Temples, perform ſolemn Vows, and burn their Gar- 
ments and filk Clothes, for the Benefit and Advantage of the Dead ; or, in Lieu thereof, 
| Repreſentations of their moſt valuable Effects in Papers, either gilt or waſh'd with Sil- 
ver. We have already obſerv'd, that theſe are converted into real Gold, Silver, and 
Clothes, &c. in the other World. Such as obſerve not theſe Commandments, are liable 
to be cruelly tormented after Death, and to wander out of one Body into another, thro 
a long and almoſt endleſs Train of Tranſmigrations. | They are liable to be born again, 


and aſſume the various Forms of Rats, Mules, Horſes, &c. But although theſe Tor- 


ments may prove of exceeding long Duration, they are not, however, * endleſs and 
eternal. Thoſe of this Sect who are moſt rigid and auſtere, abſtain from eating all li- 
ving Things, of what Nature or Kind ſoever, and never incumber themſelves with Wives, 


or any Houſhold Affairs. We are inform'd likewiſe, that they hold a Plurality of Worlds, 


and a Kind of Trinity and Unity in the ſupreme Being, 


THEIR Pageds are very numerous, and ſome of them very pompous and magnificent, 


plentifully fil d with Idols of all Sorts, moſt of which are faſhioned in a monſtrous 


Manner. We are aſſured, that in their Devotions the Word Tolome is very frequently 
repeated; but they can produce no Reaſon for it, ſince they themſelves are ignorant of 
its Senſe and Signification. Tis thought, however, that this Term is a Corruption of 


the Name of the Apoſtle St. Thomas, who is reported to have preach'd the Goſpel in 


the Indies, and China itſelf. This Se& has ſeveral Convents, not only of Monks, but 
Nuns too; but the latter are in no Repute, but look'd upon as ſcandalous, ſince they 4 
have infinitely more Liberty to go Abroad, than, thoſe of their Sex who are meer Secu- 
lars. They are amorouſly inclin'd, and addicted to Intrigues, and making Aſſignations. , 


Father Gobien, ubi ſup. 

See the Articles of the Religion of Siam, Laos, &c. 

© What follows is all taken from Purchas's Extracts. | 

Le Gobien's Hiſtory of the Edi, &c. 5 
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Nay, their very Temples are equally defamed, as all Female Aſſemblies in them are liable 


ro Suſpicion. ,. . formerly the Sex was denied Admittance. 


Bronx we proceed any further, we ſhall obſerve, after Father * Kircher, that Fe or 
Fo is accounted their Saviour by all thoſe who adore him. This Father is of Opinion 


likewiſe, that Fo, whom he pretends to be the ſame as a certain Brachman, from whom 


the Brachmans derive their Title, * borrow'd all his Doctrine from thoſe Egyptian Prieſts 
who were baniſh'd their Country by Cambyſes Emperor of Pera, and that out of their 
Maxims he compos'd a Syſtem, or rather a Rhapſody, of his own, by adding ſeveral 
erroneous Tenets to thoſe which he borrow'd from them. This Brachman was likewiſe 
known by the Name of Ram. In a very ſhort Time he met with unaccountable Suc- 
ceſs, and drew after him a prodigious Number of Admirers and Diſciples ; he after- 
wards paſs d through fourſcore thouſand Tranſmigrations ; in the laſt of which he ap- 
pear'd under the Form of a white Elephant. In ſhort, ſome are of Opinion, that this 
Fo was Pythagoras ; and * others, the Hermes Triſmagiſtus of the Egyptians. 


Fox, or Fo, in his Writings which he left behind him with his Diſciples, makes 
Mention of another Philoſopher, much more antient than himſelf, whom the Cbineſe call 
Omito, and the Fapaneſe Amida, and of whom we ſhall take farther Notice in a more 


proper Time and Place. The Chineſe invoke them both at once, and in their Devotions 
addreſs themſelves to Omito-Foe. | | 


Tur Head or Principal of the Sect of the Literati, or Philoſophers, entertain'd much no- 
bler Ideas both of the Deity and of Religion. His Followers, at leaſt, do not ſeem 
chargeable with fo groſs Idolatry, as ſeveral Idolaters both antient and modern. With- 
out entering into any Debate about what relates to the particular Doctrine of their 
Founder, we are inform'd by Father Gobien*, that this Se& acknowledges one ſupreme, 
eternal, and omnipotent Spirit, that over- rules the World. The Emperor, who is their 


Head or Principal, has often declar'd, that the Sacrifices which he offer'd up in his 


Temples, were devoted to that ſupreme Spirit. But after all that can be faid in their 
Favour, their Devotions are not confin'd to this ſupreme Spirit alone ; they likewiſe 
pay divine Adoration to their Anceſtors, and a Sort of Guardian Angels. As to the 
Maxims of Confucius, they are exceeding fine, as Father * Le Comte has publiſh'd them; 
and indeed the ſame may be faid of all the other Collections made by the Feſuits on 
the fame Topick. His Precepts, as they are couched there, are not unworthy of the 
Chriſtian Syſtem; and doubtleſs no one ever treated more diſtinctly and intelligibly of 
the Deity, and came nearer to the Truth than this Philoſopher. Tis a general > Ob- 

ſervation, however, that in all the Tranſlations which the Jeſuits have publiſh'd of his 


* China Illuſtrata. | | | 
For Inſtance, the Aſetempſychoſis, which Pythagoras had from the ſame Quarter, the Superſtitions which relate 
to the Cow, and Abſtinence from all living Creatures. Kaempfer has copied this from Father Kircher's Hiſtory of Ja- 
pan; but he took particular Care not to quote him. | 
< 'Tis to be obſcry'd here, that the Indians deny that they pay divine Adoration to Ram ; T bevenot tells us ſo, 
Tom. V. of his Voyages, publiſh'd in 1727. Let us rather ſay, they deny the Conſequences that may be drawn 
from their Practices, which is far from being peculiar to them alone. When therefore a Chriſtian talks to theſe 
Pagans of their God Ram, they don't pretend that he is their God, but only that he was a great King, who, on Ac- 
count of his unaffected Piety and Benevolence to Mankind, was more familiarly receiv'd by the Deity, than the 
other Saints; and for that Reaſon they pay him mueh more Reverence and Reſpect. If we tax them with the Ado- 
ration of Idols, they deny the Charge; their Intention, they ſay, is directed to God alone; that they honour them 
only as they the more readily bring to their Remembrance the Saints whom they repreſent, &. We refer the 
Reader to the whole Paſſage, which is ſo much the more curious, as it furniſhes us with the only Means to jaſtify 
the Chineſe Idolatry. | | 
4 See two Notes, Chap. 9 and 10. of the Conformity of the Eaft- Indians, &c. 
© Preface to the Hiſtory of the Edict, &c. 
f Memoirs of China, Tom. I. 
£ Preface to Confucius s Morals. . 
b Diſſertation on the Arts and Sciences of the Chineſe, by Abbot Renaudot. He adds, that the ſeveral Feſwits who 
have made Annotations thereon, don't at all agree in their Notions. | | 
Works, 
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Works, his Expreſſions are generally ſo lame and obſcure, that they ſtand in perpetual 
Need of the Reader's Help, whereas thoſe of the antient Greek Philoſophers were not 
near ſo intricate and perplex'd. What Senſe or Meaning may not be rather lent or given 
to, than found in an Author who always talks in myſterious Terms, and whole every 
Sentence almoſt is enigmatical? Such an Author never fails to ſpeak rationally, when 
he has an ingenious a Paraphraſt to embelliſh his Ambiguities, and to ſet them in a fair 
and advantageous Light. But tis not our Buſineſs here to criticiſe upon Confucius. To 
return therefore to the Sect of the Litterati: After due Attention given to thoſe who 
imagine that this Sect has no Knowledge of any true God, becauſe the Word Xam-ti, 
which by ſome is render'd a King above, and by others the Lord and Maſter of . the 
Heavens, can by no Means be underſtood to expreſs the ſupreme Deity; and to thoſe 
likewiſe on the other Hand, who are of Opinion, that both the Maſter and his Diſci- 
ples had a clear Knowledge of the true God, without the leaſt Mixture of Idolatry; 


and that afterwards that Sect {till continued to entertain the ſame Idea, although their Sen- 


timents were more dark and obſcure, and often ſtrangely confus'd; after having lent 
an attentive Ear, I fay, to the Arguments on both Sides, it muſt be acknowledg'd, that 
each Party has carried the Point too far, and run into Extreams. After having ſeen the 
Detail of the Ceremonies of theſe Literati, I confeſs twill ſeem impoſſible to clear them 
from the Imputation of being Idolaters; but at the fame Time it would be an Act of 
as great Partiality and Injuſtice to ſtigmatize them with the odious Character of Atheiſts, 


(if we take the Term in its genuine Senſe, ) as it would be to ſet all the Idolaters amongſt 
the Antients in the ſame invidious Light. 


Tis true, indeed, there is a ſecret Doctrine aſcrib'd to the Sect of Confucius, which 
bears ſome Reſemblance with that of Fo. Such as embrace it, and thereby pretend to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Vulgar, admit only of Matter: This Doctrine ſeems to 
border on Spinofiſme, but it is ſo abſtracted and confuſed, and thoſe who are irs Advo- 
_ cates ſeem to underſtand it ſo imperfectly, that tis almoſt impoſſible to form any ade- 

quate Idea of it. Father Le Gobien in all Probability alludes to this Sect, under the 
Name of the > New Philoſophers. © Theſe, fays he, admit of Nothing in Nature but 
Nature itſelf, which they call the Principle of Motion and Reſt. They aſſert, it to 
e be Reaſon in its utmoſt Perfection, which is the Cauſe not only of that Order and 
« Harmony, ſo conſpicuous in all the Parts of the Univerſe, but of thoſe various Vi- 


cc 


« if we conſider the World as a magnificent Fabrick, in which both Men and Animals 


« is Nothing ſuperior to her; and as the Ridge collects and holds together all the Parts 


e which conſtitute the Building, fo * Nature unites and preſerves each individual Part 
ce of the Univerſe.” | SED? 


2 Notwithſtanding all their learned Annotations and Amendments, they have mingled ſome ſcholaſtic Divinity 
amongſt the Morals of Confucius. Filaſoffa morale alterata concerti ingrediemi di T heologia ſcholaſtica. Difl. ubi ſup. 

> Father Le Comte likewiſe takes Notice of it, and calls it the Sect of Intiao, or the Sages, This Sect ff prang up 
from the Writings of ſome Commentators on Confucius, and other antient Authors, about the Cloſe of the eleventh 
Century. Father Le Comte ſays, that under Pretence of interpreting the Antients, they introduc'd their own Ideas, 
which tend to a refin'd Atheiſm, and an utter Abolition of all religious Worſhip. We ſhall ſpeak more ar large 
on this Topick, in the Sequel of this Article. | | | | 

© Father Le Gobien's Preface to the Hiſtory, Ec. | | 

Father Le Gobien informs us, that the Author of that Syſtem has explain'd himſelf after a very evaſive Manner: 
for though at firſt he ſeems barely to intimate, that Nature is an independent Principle, yet, ſays he, the Chineſe 
Doctors put another Conſtruction on it, and are of Opinion, that by the Terms in which he has cloathed his 
Thoughts, he muſt intend that the firſt Principle is incorporeal. He concludes at laſt, that ſince the modern Com. 
mentators acknowledge in the ſtrongeſt Terms this Principle, as the Author, Director, and Preſerver of all Thi 7 
one would imagine, that they intend thereby the Deity whom we adore. Bur, as if he was afraid, that he had gone 

too far, he could not forbear ſubjoining, that we ought not entirely to rely on their pompous Expreſſions. 


We 


* ciflitudes and Changes to which it is for ever ſubject. They add moreover, that 


reſide, Nature is the Ridge and Summit thereof, whereby they intimate, that there. 
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Wr ſhall never be able to deſcribe the Attributes of this Nature as we ought, for 
Want of proper Hints and Lights; and in all Probability they themſelves underſtand as 
little of them as we do. We will not venture to ſay, that tis a Being diſtin from 
Matter, leſt we ſhould deviate from their own Notions in their Deſcription of 
Matter, Which, according to them, is twofold ; the one perfect, ſubtil, and active; 
« that is to ſay, in perpetual Motion; the other imperfect, dull, and inactive. Both 
< the one and the other, ſay they, is eternal, uncreated, immenſe, and in ſome Mea- 
< ſure omnipotent, although neither of them is a * ſenſible or free Agent, By the Coa- 
e lition or Intermixture of theſe two Matters, the five Elements are compoſed, which 
ce by their Union and Temperature form the very Eſſence of every individual Body, and 
< the Difference, that there is between one and another. From thence proceed the per- 
* Petual Viciſſitudes and Changes, which occur in the Univerſe, the Motion of the Stars, 
< the Stability of the Earth, and the Fertility, or Barrenneſs of the Fields and Mea- 
de dows. They add, moreover, that this Matter, although conſtantly employ'd in the 
“ Government of the Univerſe, is notwithſtanding blind in its moſt regular Actions, 
ce which are directed to no other End than that which we ourſelves propoſe, and which 
te by Conſequence are no farther beneficial than as we underſtand how to- make a pro- 
e per Uſe of them. 


Trove the Chineſe acknowledge, that the World had a Beginning, and that it will 
have an End, yet they hold likewiſe a perpetual Revolution of Words, much like that 
which we have already ſpoken of under the Article of the Siameſe. When once it 
ends, it immediately begins again, and fo ends and begins ad infinitum. There have 
been innumerable Worlds before this in which we live; and there will be an infinite 


Number of others, that will ſucceed it; and all theſe Worlds have had, and will have 
their determinate Periods. 


Man was created by a Concourſe of groſs and ſubtile Matter, which muſt have been 
fortuitous, ſince they © compare his Creation to Plants which ſpring up in uncultivated 
Ground. The Soul which is the moſt ſubtile Part of Matter, is diſſolv'd with the Bo- 


dy, when its Parts are diſcompos'd, a revives with it when Chance throws thoſe Parts 
into their former Station. 


Axor ER Hiſtorian aſſures us, * that the Chineſe acknowledge the Creation of a firſt 
Man, whom they call Puoncu. This Man deriv'd his Being from an © Egg, the Shell 
whereof was ſnatch'd up to Heaven, the White expanded through the Air, and the 
Yolk remain'd upon the Earth. This Man was created or born in the Middle of the 
N ight, at the Beginning of the Autumnal Solftice, meaning we ſuppoſe that Equinox. Ac- 


This is the ſame with the Blind Neceſſity of ſome of the antient Philoſophers. | 
dA certain Chineſe Philoſopher has fixed the Duration of one of theſe Periods to one hundred twenty nine thou- 
ſand fix hundred Years. This myſtical Number is divided into twelve Conjunctions, every one of which is abſo- 
| lutely requiſite for the Completion of the Univerſe. In the firſt, Nature employ'd herſelf in forming the Heavens, 
in giving Motion to Matter, which before was inactive. In the ſecond ſhe modell'd the Earth, but was above five 
thouſand Years preparing herſelf for the Creation of Man, who is her Maſter-Piece, Sc. The whole Creation ſhall 
fink again together with Man into Chaos; from whence they will not come forth again, till the End of the twelfth 
Con junction, &c. See Father Gobien's Preface to his Hiſtory of the Edict, Ec. 
< Father Gobien, ubi ſup. It may very well be ſaid, that we do but grope and grovel in the dark; though what 
we related here, appears to be well enough grounded, and ſeems at firſt Sight to promiſe a rational Illuſtration of 
the Chineſe and Siameſe Syſtem of the Soul, and the Metempſychoſss, &c. But in ſhort, we are bewilder'd again, when 
we compare this Explication with the Worſhip, whether civil or religious, no Matter which, that the Literati pay 
to the Dead. 
4 Hiſtory of China, by Father Martini, Lib. i. 
The Grecians, Egyptians, and Phenicians, were all well acquainted with this Fable of the Creation of Man, mg 
all other Beings whatſoever, as the Abbot Renaudet has obſerv'd in his Diſſertation on the Arts and Sciences of 
the Chineſe. But to avoid Quotations, we refer the Reader to Grotius's ſhort Eſſay on the Truth of the Chriſtian 
Religion, The Americans likewiſe have acknowledg'd, that Man and all living Creatures of what Nature or Kind 
ſoever proceeded from an Egg. 


cording 


of lf N e ab 


tording to what we have obſerv'd in Note (*), the Heavens were form'd firſt, the Earth 
next; then ſpiritual Subſtances, and Man laſt of all. | 


« Sycu as talk the moſt philoſophically amongſt them, ſays Father Martini, aſſert, 
& that Chaos was the Principle of all Things, and are of Opinion, that all ſenſible 
_ & and material Objects were extracted from thence by a ſpiritual and ſupreme Subſtance. 
« They aſcribe two Qualities to Matter, one of which they call 77, that is to 
« fy, inviſible and imperfect; and the other Yang, which ſignifies viſible and perfect; 
« and theſe ought to be look d upon as the two fundamental Articles of their Philoſo- 
« phy. Out of theſe they form * four Symbols or Characteriſticks, which they multiply 
“ into eight others, They hold an imperfect Quality to be in the viſible Matter, and a 
« perfect one in that which they call occult, Their eight Symbols, which fignify cer- 
« tain general Things, whereon depend the Corruption and Generation of all particu- 
% lar Things, have each of them their proper Form, One repreſents the Heavens, 
& another the Earth ; ſome Thunder and Lightening ; others Mountains, Fire, Snow, 
& Water, and Wind.” The Forms of theſe eight Symbols confiſt in Lines diſpos'd 
after a particular Manner. We ſhall omit all that has been faid by the fame Father 
relating to the Combination of theſe Lines to the Number of ſixty four. The Chi- 
* neſe think the Numbers as myſterious as the Lines of which their Symbols are com- 
© pos'd,” All this is a long Train of Ideas, not unlike thoſe of the Pythagoreans. 


Tax Morals of Inkiao may be compriſed within a narrow Compaſs ; the Subſtance 
whereof is this: © © That a wiſe Man ought to have Nothing in View but the public 
“ Good, and in Order to ſucceed in fo laudable an Undertaking, he ſhould uſe his ut- 
& moſt Endeavours to conquer and ſubdue his Paſſions, without which 'tis impoſſible 
« to attain to that Degree of Holineſs, which alone can enable him to govern the World, 
« and make him happy, This Holineſs conſiſts in a ſtrict Conformity of his Thoughts, 
« Words, and Actions, with right Reaſon. ..... The Paſſions diſturb the Tranquility 
« of the Mind; Man ſhould therefore check their Violence, and prevent the ill Effects 
e of being hurried away by his inordinate Deſires.” This is the genuine Syſtem of the 
Sets of Lanzu, or Laokun, and of Fo, only contracted within a narrower Compaſs. 


ABouT the Beginning of the fifteenth Century, the * Emperors of China gave Or- 
ders to forty two of their moſt learned Doctors to compile a Body of their Tenets, * 
. conformable to that of the Antients, which was afterwards the Rule or Standard of 
all their learned Men; or in other Terms, they reduc'd their Credenda into a 
Syſtem, which by the Emperor's Command, was made [the eſtabliſh'd Articles of 
the Chineſe Faith. © However that be, adds Father Le Comte, though the Man- 
. garins, to whoſe Management this important Affair was entruſted, took incredi- 

« ble Pains about it; yet as they were prejudic'd in Favour of all thoſe Maxims 
* which Idolatry had diſperſed all over China, inſtead of following the true and ge- 
© nuine Senſe of the Antients, they endeavour'd by their falſe Explications to 
“ bring them over to a Conformity with their own particular Ideas. They talk'd 
e no more of the Deity as of a ſupreme Spirit, which the Antients were acquainted 
e with by the Attributes of the ſovereign Lord of Heaven, juſt, omnipotent, &c. It 
te was reduc'd, in ſhort, by their erroneous Interpretations, to Nature herſelf; that is 


The Abbot Renaudot, in his Diſſertation on the Arts and Sciences of the Chineſe, aſſerts, that rheſe two 7 5705 
ciples bear ſome Affinity to thoſe of Manes, who was the Head of the Manichees. 

. 5 Elements, or the firſt four Qualities which they afcribe to them. Father Martini's Hiſtory of 
China, Lib. 1. | | 5 | 

Father Le Gobien, ubi ſup. 

4 Father Le Comte's Memoirs of China. | | 

© Such as cannot be perſuaded, but that the antient Chineſe were all Atheiſts, quote this Syſtem as a Juſtification 
of their ill Opinion of them. 


Vor. IV, | H h h 


* to | 
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* to ſay, to that Impulſe or natural Virtue which produces, ditects, and preſerves all 
ce the Parts of the Univerſe.” This pure and perfect Principle which has neither Be- 
ginning nor End, and which is the Source and Foundation of all Things, now con- 
fiſted only in the Eſſenee of each individual Being, and in that which cauſes the Dif- 
ference between one Being and another; or to ſpeak in more plain and intelligible 
Terms, the Deity was Nothing elſe but that immenſe Maſs of Matter, which becomes 
by an infinite Number of Configurations, thoſe very material Beings which we ſee ſuc- 
ceſfively appear and difappear without the abſolute Diffolution of one Thing or another; 
for the Diffolution of any Being, or Body whatever, is only the Deſtruction of the 
Form of a certain Quantity of Matter. In this Syſtem, though they made no viſible 
Diſtinction between the Body and the Soul, yet they talk'd after a dark and obſcure 
Manher, of an inſenfible Soul of the World, which they repreſented as diffus d through 
Matter; in which, according to their Notions, it produces thoſe various Viciſſitudes 

to which we ſee it daily expos'd. It muſt be acknowledg'd, that there is a ſtrange 
Confuſion of Ideas which contradict each other in all this Medley. All is Matter ; one 
Being differs from another only in Form; their Effence conſiſts therein; it produces, 
ranges, and deſtroys itſelf by an eternal Transformation; and yet it is ſtill requiſite, 
that an inviſible and infenfible Seul ſhould aſſiſt in the Production of all theſe Tranſ- 
formations. The Chineſe of this Se, however, as intrieate and petplex'd as theit 
Doctrine is, cannot without Partiality and Injuſtice be look'd __ as Atheiſts, 
properly ſo called. 


Tuis Sect, adds Father Le Comte, endeavour'd to extirpate all the reſt, The Court 
countenanc'd and encourag d them in the Proſeeution of their Deſign; but Idolatry 
was {6 engrafted in the Minds of the People, that they durſt not venture to take any 
compulſive Meaſures. They contented themſelves with condemning in general all thoſe 
gects as Hereticks who oppoſed the Doctrines receiv'd by the Court, without any fur- 
ther tigorous Proceedings; and this Cuſtom is annually obſerv'd at Pekin. This Sec, 
which may properly be calld the reform'd Part of the Sect of the Literati, and which 
pretends to be the only one that follows the Doctrines of the Antients, is alſo the true 
Sect of the * Mandarins and of the Court. 


 Tavs have I inform'd you of every Thing which, in my Opinion, is moſt ma- 
tecial, relating to the different Sects of this extenſive Empire. Father Kircher, in his * 
Coles of the Religion of the Chineſe, with that of the Egyptians, ſays, That the 
© three Seats of the Chineſe ate correſpondent to the three Orders or Degrees of Men in 
a State, as in that of the Egyptians, which was formerly compos'd of the Order of 
Priefts, wiſe Men, and the Populace. The Sect of Corifucins, and that of the wiſe 
Men, govern the State, and acknowledge as their Deity, the King of Heaven. Con- 
facie ſays Father Kircher, anſwers to the Thoth of the Egyptians, who, like Confu- 
cius, endeavour'd to diſſuade his Countrymen from all idolatrous Practices, by promo- 
ting the Service and Worſhip of one God only. He quotes Father Thgaut afterwards, 
who ſays, That the greateſt Part of the wiſe Men acknowledge no other God than Car- 
fucius, who was the Prince of the Philoſophers; in which Particular they imitate the 
Egyptian Worſhippers of Thoth. They copy them likewiſe, according to Kircher, in 
the Ceremonies of their Worſhip. He fays in the Sequel of his Diſcourſe, that the 
Sect of Fo, or Xequia, (which we have already obſerv'd originally came from Egypt,) 
very much reſemble the Egyptians, with Reſpect to their Idolatry, fince they have an 
infinite Number of Idols, which are the Objects of their Adoration. To conclude, the 


Compare what we have offer'd here on the Veracity of Father Le Comte with what is before gone from Fa- 
ther Gobien, relating to the New Philoſophers. | | 

duns Ilueſnated, Part TIT. Chap. i. 

Although the Sect of Confucius is divided into two or three different Branches, yet they are all but one Se&; 


Sect 


the Diflerence of each Diviſion conſiſting in their different Explications: 
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ge of Lanzu or Lackun is only embraced by the Populace ; altho in fanmer Aga his 
| Doctrine was at by the Magi, and the Sages of Egypt. 


The Idolatrous Cuſtoms of the CHINESE. 


rr Idea the Chineſe have of a ſupreme Being ; ; it is cdu true, chat i 1 imi⸗ 5 

tation of all other Idolaters both antient and modern, they allow him to have Aſſo- 

ciates, or at leaſt Vicegerents under him. They have, ſays Father Krcher, their Mars, Venus, 
Fortune, Peace, the Nymphs, &c. as well as the Greeks and the Romans had. In the City of 


Nankin, continues he, there are not only all the Gods that were ever worſhipped both 


in Egypt and in Greece, but their Temples alſo. * Beſides thoſe Gods which we 
have already mentioned, they adore the Genii of the Air, and the Fowls both of the 
Sea and of the Rivers. There are Temples erected in Honour to the Guardian of the 


Mountains, to the Dragon of the Sea, which is the J 'yphon of the Egyptians, to the 


Queen of Heaven, that is, the Moon, to the grateful and agreeable Spirit, to Mars, or the 
Defender of their Walls, to Peace, to Eſculapins, or the Soul of Phyſick, to the Ranger 
of the Foreſts, that is, Diana, to the God of Rain, to the Earth, which is Ceres, and to 
the King of the Birds. The Chinefe, continues Kircher, divide their Gods into three 
Orders or Claſſes. In the firſt, is the ® ſupreme Being under the Denomination of Fo or 


Fe; the erymological * Senſe and Signification whereof 1 ie, as we have already obſerved, 


the Saviour. This Fo anfwers to the Jupiter of the Romans. They repreſent him en- 
circled with Rays of Light, and conceal his Hands, to intimate to Mankind, that 
his Power inviſibly influences and over-rules all Things. Moreover, they repreſent the 
God Fo under the Shape of a fly;ng Dragon, cover d with the Shell of a Tortoiſe. Tis 
for this Reaſon, in all Probability, that the Chineſe honour this Dragon, as well as the 


| Fapaneſe honour Kirin, which is their favourite Dragon. At the right Hand of Fs (as 


| you'll obferve in the Plate hereunto annexed) ſtands the Philoſopher Confucius, and at his 
Left Lanzu, as the two great Reſtorers of their Religion. Confucius taught the Know- 
ledge of one God only; Lanzu, ſirnamed the Antient Phils ofopher, acknowledged one 
ſupreme Being, and exhorted all Mankind to ſerve and worſhip him as the King of Hea- 
ven, although he ſuppoſed him to be a corporeal Subſtance. The Figures mark'd D are 
likewiſe three Philoſophers who deſerved the Honour of Deification. 'The Letter E de- 


notes the God of War, who, according to the Chineſe, was the Offspring of a Flower. 
The Deities of the ſecond Order are mark'd G and H. The Gods under the Letter G 


are thoſe Sons of Mars who have conquer'd the World. Thoſe under the Letter H have 


laid down the Laws of martial Diſcipline, and taught the Art of War. The Gods of 


the third Order, who are at the Bottom of the Print, are the Genii that diſpoſe of all 


ſublunary Things, ſome of whom particularly affect the Waters, others the Earth, and 
others the Fire, c. In ſhort, all the Genii in general, are Gods of the chird Cat 


THERE is no Queſt ion to be made, but that if we ſhould purſue the Parallel between 


the Idolatry of the Chineſe, and the Egyptians, &c. we ſhould find ſufficient Matter for 
ſeveral Differtations. One would almoſt be tempted to acknowledge, that Apollonius 


Hanus told the Truth, when he aflerted © that the Grecian Gods were ador'd in the 


25 that he had there met with the antient Statues of Minerva, Jupiter, Apollo, Sc. 


1 The following Verſes of an antient Chrifian Poet may very properly be applied to chem. 
Qulequid bumus, quicquid Pelagus mirabile gignunt, 
Id duxere Deos, colles, freta, frumina, flammas. 


All theſe Gods, properly ſpeaking, being no more than ſo many Genii, the Multitude of them j is no great 


Matter of Surpriſe. Heſjod peremptorily alerted, that thirty thouſand. of chew roamed * the Earth, and were 
employ d in Miniſterial Offices here below, 


d See the Print hereunto annexed. 
© Philoſtratus in the Life of Apollpnins Tyaneus, 


for 
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fir if the Idolatry in the Weſt was originally borrowed from the Egyptians, and their 


Neighbours the Phenicians, &c. it is very probable the Grecians preſerv'd the ſame Dei- 
ties, without making any viſible Alterations in the eſtabliſh'd Worſhip, or in the Repre- 
ſentation of ſuch Gods as they had received. The ſame Thing happen'd to the Inha- 
bitants of the moſt remote Parts of Afa, who were under the like Obligations to the ſame 
People ; and from thence proceeds that near Reſemblance which there is between the Gre- 
cians and the Eaftern Nations: But the antient Idolaters were in a much better Condi- 


tion than we are of forming a right Judgment of this Reſemblance of their Idols and 


Religion. There were no Controverſies amongſt them ; no Intereſts or Prejudices ſtrong, 
enough to induce them to diſguiſe Things, as there are amongſt the Chriſtians, Beſides 
which, they had an infinite N umber of dw wary Time has a demo- 


Tnosꝝ who maintain, that * Idolatry was not introduced till a on Time 5 Cim- 
Fucius, muſt at leaſt confeſs, that under the Reign of Hiao-vu the Chineſe began to range 
their illuſtrious Perſonages amongſt the Order of their Heroes and Demi-Gods ; that they 
reverenced the Guardian Angels, or Genii of the Waters, Mountains, Foreſts, and all 
other Sorts of Genii; that they erected Temples in Honour to theſe Heroes and Genii; 
that they propoſed the glorious Actions of the former as ſhining Examples for their own 
Imitation; and this is, ſaid to be, a Practice amongſt them at this very Day; but at the 
fame Time it is alledged in Behalf of the Antients, that they did not pay divine Ado- 
ration to their Heroes and Geniz. Tis their too ſuperſtitious Poſterity, who ſuffer themſelves 


T be perſuaded that ſome Deity © inbabits theſe antient Monuments, and that by conſequence 
2 merit Adoration. 


FATHER Martini, who furniſhed us with the 3 Pate in the Sequel of his 
Diſcourſe, goes ſtill much farther; but as he is always animated with the Spirit of Cha- 
rity, cannot be 3 d with to chink ſome ns Ceremonies of the Chineſe to be ido- 


| latrovus. 


_ In Conformity to this good Spirit, and ſweet Diſpoſition, he fays, That at the 
« firſt Eſtabliſhment of their Monarchy, the Chineſe erected in Commemoration of their 
« Parents and neareſt Relations, ſome particular Edifices which they call'd Tutang. In 
t theſe Edifices there were no manner of Idols ſet up; their laudable Intention being 
4 only to demonſtrate to the World what Reverence and Reſpect ought to be ſhewn to 
« their Parents when living, by theſe public Teſtimonies of their Love and Gratitude 
cc after their Deceaſe. In ſhort, formerly they only made uſe of ſome external Cere- 
“ monies which had no Relation in the leaſt to their religious Worſhip. . . Theſe 
« People, * ſays he, produce ſeveral Inſtances which evidently demonſtrate; chat they 


& are not ſo blind and ſenſeleſs, as to honour thoſe of whoſe Mortality they have been 


« Eye-Witneſſes, with divine Adoration. They think it ſufficient to enrol their Names 
« in their Temples, where every Family has a Regiſter peculiar to itſelf.” Now, ac- 
cording to this Relation, whatever appears to us to be divine Adoration is not ſo in Rea- 

. Theſe are only meer Ceremonies, tho' ſuch as are look d upon among them in- 
deed as moral Duties. It muſt be acknowledged, we are told, that theſe Ceremonies de- 
ceived the firſt Preachers of the Goſpel there, © « who being accuſtomed from their In- 
« fancy in Europe, to look upon them as Marks of religious Worſhip, concluded they 
« were Acts of Superſtition in China; but had * duely reflected on what the Natives 


_ * Hiſt. of China by Father Mertini, Lib. VIII. | | 

It cannot be deny'd but that the Greeks and Romans were accounted as polite at leaſt as the Chineſe ; yet no one 
hitherto ever doubted of their Folly and Superſtition with Reſpecx to their Adoration of the Dead. Were we to make 
uſe of all the Sophiſtry which human Wit is capable of, it might not be impoſſible to prove, that all the Deifications 
of Heroes, &:. which we meet with in antient Hiſtory, were no more than TRY Ceremonies. 

{Father e Hil, of the Edict. &. 


prac- 


of the CHINESE. 


practiſe with. Regard to Confucius and the Dead, they would have found nothing in it 


but a meer political Ceremony, which was capable, however, of deceiving the New 


Miſfionaries who were ſent to viſit them. This is what the Advocates for the Chingſe 


- endeavour to inſinuate. I ſhall proceed now to give a N of this Wor- 
_ ANI to Father Le Govien. | 


« Tyurrs are, ſays he, two | 0 Ceremonies inflitmed in eee of 
« Confucius; one of which conſiſts entirely in proſtrating themſelves and ſtriking tlie 
« Ground nine Times with their Foreheads before a certain Cartridge, or litile Picture, 
« which is placed on a Table with lighted Wax Candles and divers 1 Pots round 
« about it, and whereon the Name of this celebrated Philoſopher ſtands conſpicuous in 
“ Capitals. In former Times they paid this Teſtimony of their Reſpect to the Statue 
© of Confucius; but their Emperors perceiving that the People blindly ran into Idolatry, 
&« and being unwilling that Confucius ſhould be reckon'd amongſt the Number of their 
« Fdols, cauſed this Cartridge to be ſubſtimtetd in all their Schools, in the Room: of 
« the Statues of the Philoſopher. The Mandarins perform this Ceremony when they 
« take Poſſeſſion of their reſpective Poſts, and the Batchelors of Arts when they take 
« Degrees. . + . The Governors of all their Cities, and all the Lireruti are obliged once 


« 'in fifteen Days to my” theſe publick Honours to Confuctus i in the Name of the whole 
" Nation. 


« Tuzy have another Ceremony which is cs every Boring 450 l with 
« much more Pomp and Solemnity. As there is no Law which compels any Perſon 
« to be preſent, the Miſſionaries have always taken Care to prevent the C hriſtiant from 


« attending it. This Ceremony is much the lame with chat n they 1328 in 
4 Commernoration of their h 


„ Tusy havethres Bed Ways of paying cheir bende their Del, which 
« are perform d at three different Times. The firſt is before the Interment. 


„ 
c convey the Corpſe into a ſpacious Hall, and before the Coffin ſet 'a Table, (fiticon 


is depoſited either the Statue of the Deceaſed, or a Cartridge. . with the Inſcription 
4 of his Name, which is decorated round about with Flowers, 'Perfarnes, and lighted 
« Tapers. Such as come to pay their Compliments of Condoleance, falute the Deceaſed 
« according to the Cuſtom of the Country, that is to ſay, they 'proftrats themſelves 
cc before him, and ſtrike the Ground with their Foreheads before the Table, on which 

« they afterwards in a ſolemn. and formal Manner place ſeveral Wax-Fapets and Per- 
0 fumes, with which, eccording, to on, _ ane come e ptovided. 


«c Ti ſecond Ceremony is folemniz's: every fix Months, In 4 rich Families they 
« have an Apattment which they call » Hutangi, that is to fay, fore commodious 


« Room devoted to the peculiar Service of their Anceſtors, where, on a large Table ſet 


« againſt the Wall, and fronted with Steps like thoſe which lead up to an Altar, is ex- 
<« poſed to View the Image of the moſt conſiderable of their Anceſtors, and the Names 
4 of all the Men, Women, and Children of the Family ranged in Order on each Side 


0 written on little Shelves or Boats. 455 win; 1 * Quality, Profeſlion, and the 
60 Day of their reſpective Death. e e 


£34 ©" Hi 


Au the Relations RI in this Hall twice a Year, that is, at Spring and 
* Fall. Such as are the moſt ſubſtantial, ſet feveral Diſhes of Meat, Rice, Fruits, Per- 


« fumes, Wine, and Wax-Tapers on the Table with the fame e Compliments and much 


0 This 8 not ſufficient, and no one will be thoroughly ſatisfied therein rill his Queſtion be dedded; d. 
whether a Man cannot be an Idolater without paying his Devotion to an Image. 
2 in the Hiſt of China, abi ſup, 


oL. IV. Iii 
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« the ſame Chao as when they make the like Preſent to Governors upon their Ac. 


e cefſion to their Poſts, to Mandarins of the firſt Rank on their Birth-Days, and to 
c other Perſons of Faſhion, whom they are diſpoſed to diſtinguiſh and i invite to a for- 
« mal — 


| © Ty whoſe Circumſtances will not permit them to appropriate any particular 
« Apartment in their Houſes for this Purpoſe, fix up, in the moſt commodious Place they 
« can find; the Names of their Anceſtors, . . . . without any other Ceremony whatſoe- 


ver. The Cbriſtians put a * Crucifix, or the Image of ſome Saint, over theſe Names, 


" when * have n no other Place more decent for them. 


ec Tax third Ceremony is e but once a Vent As the ee of their 
c Dead are at ſome Diſtance from the Towns, and frequently on the Mountains, the 
« Children with their Relations viſit them once a Year at leaſt, about the Beginning of 
« May ; and there after having cleared away the Weeds and Brambles which encom- 
ce paſſed and grew over their Parent's Tombs, they ſhew them the ſame Tokens of filial 


© Sorrow and Reſpect as they did at their Deceaſe, and after they have ſet Wine and 


4 other Proviſions in Order on the NI they with decent mp eat op the Fune- 
< ral Entertainment. 


Sven are the Ceremonies, according to the Accounts of Father Le Gobien, and Fa- 
ther Martini; which have been obſerv'd by the Chineſe ever ſince the firſt Eſtabliſhment of 
their Monarchy ; and according to the former, No one who has any Regard for his own 
Reputation, or the Remembrance of his Anceſtors, muſt preſume to omit them, And 'tis 
2 by way of Confirmation, That when the Proſelytes to the Chriftian Faith 

* publickly declare in the Preſence of the Pagans, that they do not acknowledge Confu- 
« cius either as a God, or as having any Authority, but are willing to reſpect him as a 
« learned Doctor only, they will liſten to them with Attention, and without taking the 
cc leaſt Offence at ſuch Declaration. . that the Chineſe poſitively fay, that they pay 


him theſe Teſtimonies of their Reſpect as Diſciples ought to do to their Maſter, in 


&« Conſideration of that moſt excellent Doctrine which he left behind him; and that 

« ſuch Chriſtian Proſelytes as refuſe to honour the Name of Confucius in the Manner 
te above related, are not treated as Reprobates and Infidels by the Literati, but only as 
et ungrateful Dikiples 


WE ſhall content our ſelves with giving ſuch e as occur to us, interſperſed, 
however, with ſome few curſory Obſervations, but without engaging in the Controverſy for, 
or againſt thoſe who have written learned Diſſertations on the Ceremonies of China. "Tis 


| ſufficient for us to oblige the Reader with an impartial Relation of all thoſe Ceremonies, 


purſuant to the Scheme we firſt propoſed, which we will endeavour faithfully to purſue. But | 
after the Reader has peruſed them all, let him be on which Side the Queſtion he will, he 
ought to remember that the Jeſuits have indiſputably done Wonders for the Promotion 
of the Chriſtian Cauſe, throughout all the Oriental Nations, and that they have there 
been expos'd hora fide to thoſe Sufferings and Fatigues, in which the Apoſtles and the Pri- 
mitive Fathers have acknowledged that the Duties of Evangelical Paſtors truly conſiſted, 


This Juſtice i done them indeed, even by ſome of the Proteſtant Hiſtorians. 


The Dominicans, we are told in their Book, entitled Practical Morality, (which we quote without leaning to 3 
Side of the Queſtion) ſound out that the new Chriſtian Proſelytes had ſuch another Iudulgence granted them, when 
they were obliged by the eſtabliſhed Laws of the Empire to worſhip the Guardian Angeli, or Genii of their Cities and 
Provinces; that is to ſay, that theſe Froſelytes laid a Crucifix in ſome commodious Place near them, to which they 


paid their Adorations, without concerning themſelves in the Ceremonies of the idolatrous Te any further than 
bir were Ore Civil and Political. | 


. 


cc ce jected. 


ef the: CHINE: U i 2a 


Wr ſhall now proceed to ſhew in what Manner ſome other Hiſtorians have de- 
ſcribed theſe Ceremonies which we have hithe-to treated of according to Father Le Ga- 
bien's Account. To begin with the Worſhip paid to Confucius ; the Sect of the-Literati 
differs widely from that of Fo, '&c. where the Bonzes only are the Prieſts: and. Sacrifica- 
tors: But among the Literati it is the peculiar Province of the Mandarins, V. ice-Roys, and 
even the Emperor himſelf, to offer. up Sacrifices in honour of Confucius and their Anceſ- 
tors, Sc. What we may properly call the Religious Worſhip of Confucius conſiſts in 
ſome peculiar Teſtimonies of their Veneration, and ſome  Oblations made before A 
Tablet which is gilt all over, and depoſited in a ceremonial Manner on an Altar. On 
this Tablet is written the following Inſcription i in Characters of Gold: Here is the Throne 


of the Soul of our moſt holy and moſt illuſtrious prime Miniſter Confucius. - The Sacrifice 


dees not conſiſt barely in devoting to his Service Bread, Wine, Wax Tapers, and Per- 


fumes; for they preſent him frequently with a Sheep and a Piece of Taffety, which they 
ſet on Fire in Commemoration of him. All theſe Ceremonies are ſolemniz d in an Edi- 
fice conſecrated to Confucius, not as an Academy ſet apart for the Examination of young 
Students, or their Advancement in the Arts and Sciences, no Buſineſs of that Nature be- 
ing tranſacted there; but on the contrary, we are told chere are Cenſers, Candleſticks, 
Tables in the Form of Altars, and in ſhort, all other Implements and Materials proper for 
the Decoration of a Temple. The Model of theſe Chappels is exactly the ſame as that 


of the Temples of their Idols, and the Name which * _ them in the Chineſe Language, 


ſignifies a T emple. 


Wnar follows is a particular Deſcription of one of che Sacre performed therein. 
<« The Governor of the City where the Chappel ſtands is the Sacrificator; and the 
« Literati, who are his Aſſiſtants, and officiate one as a Deacon, another as a Sub-Dea- 
con, and a third as Maſter of the Ceremonies, provide the Night before all ſuch Rice 
e and other Grain and Fruits of the Earth as are thought proper to be offered, and carry 
e them into a ſpacious Hall, where they are ranged in Order before the Picture, or Re 
« preſentation of Confucius, ſet upon a Table. In the Court before the Chappel, he that 
ce officiates as Prieſt places upon another Table ſeveral Wax Tapers, Fire for the Sacri- 
t fice, and Perfumes, and afterwards makes choice of the Hogs and other Beaſts, as are 
“devoted to be. facrificed, by pouring hot Wine into their Ears, If they ſhake their 
« Heads upon the Operation, they are deemed 9 Oblations, if not they are re- 


« Tax Prieſt before the Hog is killed makes a profound Bow]. . .. then tis ſlain in 
ce his Preſence; after its Throat is cut, he makes a ſecond Reverence. .. . In the next 
« Place the Hair is ſcrap'd off, the Entrails are taken out, and the Blood preferv'd till 
te the enſuing Day.. . . Next Morning, as ſoon as ever the Cock crows, 
« they give the uſual Signal. The Sacrificator and his Aſſiſtants light up the Wax Ta- 
< pers, and throw Perfumes into the Cenſers. The Maſter of the Ceremonies orders the 
« Choir to ſing, and whilſt the Prieſt ſtands before the Picture (or Name of Confucius) the 
<« Maſter of the Ceremonies fays, Let the Hair and the Blood of the dead Carcaſes be of- 
« fered up in Sacrifice. Then the Prieſt takes up the Baſon with both his Hands, 

„ wherein the Hair and the Blood are intermingled. .. . . . After that the Maſter of the 
“ Ceremonies ſays, Let the Hair and the Blood be bury d. Immediately all the Aſſiſtants 
< riſe up, and the Prieſt, with the Baſon in his Hands, goes in ſolemn. Proceflion, at- 
e tended by his inferior Officers, to bury the Hair and the Blood in the Court before the 
e Chappel. Afterwards they uncover the Fleſh of the Sacrifice; and the Maſter of 
« the Ceremonies ſays, May the Soul of Confucius ye __ it. Then the Sacrifi- 


® Others ſay before's gilt Pyramid. 1 ) Voll 888 215 
d ' Navarette, quoted in the Diſſereation, — Practical Moraſity Kc. ad 
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u cator takes up à Chalice full of Wine, and pours it upon the Image of a Man com- 
<« pos d of Straw, (this Ceremony is likewiſe perform d in their Sacrifices to the Dead,) 
&« by which Means the Chineſe imagine, that they procure the Soul of the Perſon to de- 
&« ſcend, to whoſe Service their Sacrifices are devoted. After which the Prieſt takes the 
ec Repreſentation of Confucius, and places it on the Altar, with this ſhort Ejaculation, 
« or if you pleaſe, this emphatical Compliment, O] Confucius, thy V irtues are godlike 
& an inimitable ! Our Emperors themſelves are oblig'd to thee ; for tit by thy unerring 
« Precepts that they regulate their Conduct. All our Oblations to thee are pure and Per- 
6 « fett; 0 let thy enlighten d Spirit deſeend upon us, and affift us by its 9 r 


4“ AFTER this ſhort Prayer has been repeated by the Prieſt, the whole Congregation 
0 fall down upon their Knees, but in a few Moments after riſe again. Then the Sa- 
& crificator waſhes his Hands, and wipes them dry with a Napkin. One of his infe- 
« rior Officers ſupplies him with a Baſon and a Piece of Silk, and another with a Ca- 
& lice full of Wine. The Maſter of the Ceremonies in a chanting Tone fays, Let the 
4 Sacrificator approach the Throne of Confucius. Immediately thereupon the Sacrifica- 
& tor kneels down, and while a kind of folemn Muſick is perform'd, takes the Piece 
c of Silk from his Attendant, which he offers with extended Arms to Confucius, Af 
& ter the ſame Manner he preſents him with the Wine. This is attended with an- 
& other profound Genuflexion. Finally, they burn the Piece of Sattin in a Fire- 
4 Pan made on Purpoſe, and then the Prieſt or Sacrificator addreſſes himſelf - 
© to Confucius, in the following Collect: Thy Virtues ſurpaſs thoſe of all the Saints that 
« ever lived before thee..... Our Oblations are but Trifies ; ; all we beg i. is, that thy Spirit 
by . to hear us. 


« Tax Sacrificator here again makes ſeveral reverential Bows, and taking che Cha- 
&« lice of Wine in his Hand, repeats another Collect; the Purport whereof is this; 
that he facrifices to Confucrus the richeſt Wines, Perfumes, and Fleſh, in a pious 
Confidence, that bis Soul is preſent at the Oblation. | 


c THE third Part of the Sacrifice is celebrated aer the following Manner: The 
&« Maſter of the Ceremonies in a chanting Tone ſays, Ler us drink the Wine of Bleſſing 
& and true Happineſs ; ordering at the fame Time, the Affiſtants to kneel down. After 
4 this a proper Officer puts into the Hands of the Sacrificator, a Chalice full of Wine, 
“ and the Maſter of the Ceremonies ſings a ſecond Time, Drink the Wine of true Hap- 
& pineſi, and the Sacrificator drinks it up accordingly. The Officer beforetnention'd in 
the next Place puts into his Hands the Fleſh, which he elevates, whilſt the Maſter | 
& of the Ceremonies fays, Partake of the Fleſh of the Sacrifice. 'Then follow two 
ce Collects, the laſt concluding i in the Words, or to the Effect, following: When we 

« offer this Sacrifice, we live in Expettation of receiving thereby all the Comforts and Bleſ- 
& ſings of this Life. This Fleſh is diſtributed amongſt the Affiſtants, and ſuch as eat 
«of it are of Opinion, that Ls and will be gractous to them, and er them from 


cc all Harms 


* Tx laſt ceemoly is that of aidaRing Hams he Soul of bene which 
er they imagine was prefent, and afiſted at the Sacrifice, as appears by a Collect, con- 
_ © clnding thus: We have Mer d up our Oblations to ther with the utmoſt Reverence ard 


* Refpett; we have implor'd thee to be Pref # our As, of a n aware, ba. 
1 wu, and now we actompany thy Sou, Bc 


Ts an eſtabliſhed Order, that ET of the beſt Faſhion ſhould ts 4 theſe Sacri- 
fices; that a Mandarin, as we have already obſerw d, be always the Prieſt, and that 
fome other Mandarins be his miniſterial Attendants. The — of theſe Adorers of 


Con- 
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Confucius, as plainly appears by the Deſcription we have given of cheirWorſhip, ! is to return 


him their humble and hearty Thanks for his moſt excellent Doctrine, and to pray to him 


as a very holy and illuſtrious S2int; who is a particular Favourite of the;God; neat whom * 

they repreſent him fitting. After the Sacrifice is qver; what remains is divided amongſt 
the Congregation. Every one is at Liberty to carry Home what falls to his Share, and 
let his Family partake of it. Theſe Remains of the Sacrifice are more particularly diſ- 
tributed amongſt their Children, in Hopes that ſome Time or other by that Means 
they will become Men of Merit and Diſtinction. Out of the remaining Silks offer d 
to Confucius, they deck up their Children's Babies, which ſacred Oy os * 
* a 1 Virtue to make them happy. | 


TE Chineſe, we are told, have likewiſe a Ritual, whewia the. Adoration nd; Obs 


lations which ought to be paid and offer d up to Confucius, are particularly ſpecified. 


Theſe religious Ceremonies are there ſpoken of, as the ſure Way and Means 0 procure, 


not only the good Things of this tes but all Manner of Jr wed Blefings IC 


— 4 


THEIR maſt Glemn Sacrifice, in Com deten a. their Abeſtch 18 ed 
on the fourteenth Day of Augu/t. Father Moralez,; who ſaw the Performance, has 
oblig'd us with the following * Deſcription of it. This Ceremony; ſays he; was 
«« perform'd in a Temple, over the Door whereof were written theſe two Words, 


* Kia Cheu, the Temple of the PForefathers, &c. The Pavement . . . . . was all 


* of Porcelain Clay; the Temple was wainſcotted. all round, and adorn'd with 


« Pillars, c... . There were three Portico's, fronting different Ways, and beyond 
“ them was a kind of a Yard. There were two Steps likewiſe to go up to the Tem- 


e ple. Six Tables had been prepared for the Sacrifice, on which were ſet Meats ready 
© dreſs d, and raw Fleſh; with Fruits, Flowers, and Perfumes; WIR were nn uw” 


bs divers little Chating Diſhes, 


Ar the upper End of the Temple were the Inſcriptions of their Anceſtors artfully 
diſpos'd, and each in its proper Nich. On each, Side the Images of. their Grandfu. 
thers were faſtened to the Walls. In the Yard there. were ſeveral Carpets, ſpread on 
<« the Ground, upon which lay large Heaps of Papers, cut in the Shape of the Coin 
e of their Country, which they imagined would in the other World be oonverted into 
<« real Money, paſs current there, and ſerve to redeem the Souls of their Relations. In 


« ſhort, in one Corner of the Yard, they had erected a large Tree, the Bottom where 


« of was ſurrounded with Bruſhwood, or Chips, which were ſet on Fire, and burnt 
« during the Celebration of the Sacrifice, that the Souls of AE: Dead raight | be ET 


M4 
” © 4a 


e commodated with ſufficient Light., tre: to L 


lemn Feſtival. ..... . One of them officiated as Prieſt, two others as Deacon and Sub- 


« Deacon, and a third as Maſter of the Ceremonies. Several other Doctors perform d 
divers other miniſterial Offices, as that of Acolytes, &c, Such, as had nor taken their 


Doctor's Degree, appear d in their beſt Cloarhs, all regula rang d and divi 


* Sacrifice began after che following Manner: As ſoon as the Prieſt was ſeated with 
his two Ailiſtants'on each Side of him, upon a Carpet that coyer d all che Middle 


ce of the Yard, the Maſter of the Ceremonies order' d, that all the Congregation ſhould 


fall down upon their Knees, and proſtrate themſelves down to the Ground; then he 
order'd them to. riſe. again, which Was e done with great Deceney and Ot: 


2 See Kircher 's „ Deſcription/in the an * 0 1 "th ole zieck er . 1 0 p 
The Relation of Father Aforalez, written from Manille to ) his REY | 


\ 


Vor. IV. K k k F< dety 


« Tux Licentiati, 8 aſſiſted at this Sacrifice, were dies d like Doctors on a. - 


rl 
« divers Choirs at the lower End of the Temple on each [i the Doors... op p The 
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A Diſſertation on the RELIG10N 


« der.. . . The Prieſt and his Attendants. . . approach'd with Abundance of Gravity 
« the Place of the Inſcriptions and Images of their Dead, and perfum'd them 
*« with Frankincenſe. ..... The Maſter of the Ceremonies then order d 10 be offer d up 
« the Wine of Bleſſing and true Happineſs. At the fame Time the Attendants gave the 
* Wine to the Prieſt, who took up the Chalice with both his Hands, elevated it, then 
« ſet ir down again, and emptied it. It would be too tedious to relate every minute 

« Circumſtance. . .. . The Prieft and his Aſſiſtants turn'd their Faces towards the Con- 
t gregation. He who officiated as Deacon, -pronounc'd, with an audible Voice, all the 
* Benefits and Indulgences which thoſe who were preſent might expect as the Reſult 
of their Attendance. Know ye, ſays he, that all you abo have affifted at this ſolemn 
« Sacrifice, may be very well aſſur d of receiving ſome particular Favours from your de- 
& ceaſed Anceſtors, in Return for theſe grateful Oblations, which you have in this public 
«& Manner now made unto them. You ſhall be honoured and reſpected by all Men, live to 
« a good old Age, and enjoy all the Bleſſings <chich this Life can afford. After this 
“ Declaration they ſet Fire to their whole Store of Paper-Money, and fo the Sacrifice 
& . concluded.” Theſe Ceremonies, it muſt be allow'd, bear ſome Affinity to ſeveral made 


uſe of by the Roman Catholics; but we ſhall not here make any further Animadver- 


fions on that Topic. It will be proper, however, to take Notice, that the Chineſe, be- 
fore they go into the Temple to nn fetch three een 


e ee expiring, 


In a Dekcription of the Reverence and Reſpect which the Chineſe pa pay to their 


| we are inform d, That the Images of two venerable old Men ſtood conſpicuous 


% on two Altars, one built over againſt the other ; that beſides the Elevation of a kind 
* of Chalice full of Wine, which was afterwards drank by the Prieſt, the Head of a 


% Goat was Elevated and ſhew'd to the People in a wooden IE. the Skin, Hair, 
« and Horns whereof were adorn'd with nen 


Tur whole Formulary of this Worſhip is 6 down in the Chineſe Ritual, with the 
Prayers and Supplications which ought to be made to their deceaſed Anceſtors. | No- 


thing in the Opinion of the Chineſe can be more efficacious, and have a more prevail. 
ing Power, than theſe Acts of Devotion. The Merits of the Dead, according to them, 


are ſo great, that they may with Fuftice fland in Competition with thoſe of Heaven zfelf. 
They: imagine, That their Souls fit for ever on the Right and Left Hand of the Divine 


Majeſty. In a Word, tis on the due Performance of this religious Worſhip that the 
Chineſe ground all their Expectations of future Happineſs. They flatter themſelves, that 
by Virtue of theſe Teſtimonies of their Veneration for their Anceſtors, they their De- 
ſcendants, ſhall be Ne of innumerable Bleſſings. 


How ſhall we reconcile this Worthip of the Dead, with the * Annibilation of the 
Soul or, in ſofter Terms, and more conformable to 1 * Idea of the Siameſe, and ſome 
of their Neighbours, with the Soul's abſolute I nſenſibility after Death, with the per- 
ſect Reſt and Repoſe of holy Souls, which though in a State of Exiſtence, ſeem as if 
they exifted nor? or, in ſhort, to adhere to the Notion of the Chineſe, who profeſs 
thernſelves * Materialifts, how ſhall we reconcile this Worſhip with their Opinion, that 
the Form or Figure of a Thing Bok, © once 4 d, that Thang, exiſts no more, but 
reſolves into che Whole? * 


6 Sethe Blake; ab fy" Gali aaa” V' 

d Thoſe Chineſe are here meant, who are of Opinion, 1 bee hee? 
that the different Modications thereof decay, Se. This Subſtance is Matter; 

For, according to their Notion, all Things ſeem to be no more tian one and the ſame Thing. | 


i 


_ 
* 


THis 
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Taz 18 Anſwer is as follows; and; indeed, tis the only Explication that can be given to 
countenance or excuſe their Worſhip of the Dead. The Chinzſe imagine Man to be 
compos'd of a terreſtrial Subſtance; which is his Body; and of an aerial Subſtance, which 
is his Soul. Upon this Principle they are perſuaded, that there is always ſome Portion 
of this aerial Subſtance in the Images of Confucius and others, their deceafed Friends 
and Relations. Theſe Images are therefore made hollow, in order that ſome Portion 
of this aerial Subſtance may deſcend and reſide within them, and by that Means be pre- 
ſent at the Honours which they pay to them, and the Addreſſes which they make 
them. Upon this Account it is, that they are called the Receptacles of Sorts. On this 
very Principle they maintain, that there is no Difference between the Soul which ani- 
mates a Thing, and the Thing animated; fo that the aerial Portion of Man is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, no more than the moſt pure or ſubtle Part of that Matter of which he 


is compos'd, and yet they muſt de pong it e e to juſtify their Worhip. .- 


„ tf Yom 


WI are inform'd lkewide, That the * Ching admit of two Sette of Spirits: "1: Such 


t as they term the Spirits of all thoſe Generations and Corruptions which ſo frequently | 


« happen in the Univerſe. They underſtand by'theſe Spirits, either the very” Subftance 
<« of thoſe Things which they act upon and influence, or their Qualities, or the * For- 
„ mality, if I may be allow'd the Expreſſion, of their active Virtue. 2. The other 
e Spirits are civil and political, and were introduc'd ..,.. to curb the headſtrong Po- 
e pulace, and keep them in Subjection. It was abſolutely neceſſary, that ſome Ways 
% and Means ſhould be found out to prevent them from growing too licentious, and 
ce none could be more effectual, than to inſpire them with the Notion that there are 


Spirits both in Heaven and Earth, and in the Mountains, &c.” According to this 
laſt Syſtem, which we have extracted from the Treatiſe before quoted, entitled, Prac- 


tical Morality, the Adoration of their Genii, their Anceſtors,” Qt. is but a political 
Scheme and Contrivance. It is the external Doctrine which the Eiterati open- 
ly profeſs, as imagining it neceflary, though falſe and groundleſs. For with Regard to 


their inward erties, OO NET but, in ort, Wii 
. Atheiſts. ; ay op 


. 1 "© 


* * * 
7 
(u 


torts the us has made this Diviſion of eie he __ mention my Lag 


in ſome of the ſubſequent Pages, which we ſhall give you in his own Terms. * The 
c Chineſe offer up Sacrifices to three Sorts of Spirits. He whom they call the Majefly 


on High (Xan-ti) . . . . is no more than the active Virtue of the material Heaven, 
or the Influence of it ..... which produces thoſe various Beings, with which the 
« World is ſo plentifully repleniſb'd..... He is the firſt or ſupreme Spirit, and ſupe- 
ce rior to thoſe of the Mountains, Waters, Rivers, Ti owns, &c. The ſecond is that of 
«- the Earth, which is only the material Earth.... . This Spirit is the Opera- 
4e tion only, and Virtue the Earth has to produce its Effects. The third is that Spirit 
e which Man re ſalves into, when he departs this Life; for his Body becomes an inanimate 


& Lump of Clay, when the aerial Part is ſeparated from that which'is more groſs, Ge. 
The Chineſe 


© Oblations are Oxen, Sheep, and Hogs. Such Kings as are fibje, or ' Fibutary to 1 
4 the Emperor, and the Viceroys, ſacrifice to the Genii of the Kingdom: The Em- 
< perots, moreover, ſacrifice to their Anceſtors, and the. Cine in pagan both 
<« rich and poor, make their Oblations to the departed Souls nn Neffe Fami- 
« lies to the third and fourth Generation, but no further. Sie! £1 


Extracts from the Treatiſe entitled, Practical Morality, &c. Tom vi. SEE 
d This is a little dark and obſcure. EE 


© We have already obſery'd, that the Se& of the Literati, like the Pai, maintain two diftint DoQrines; * 
-4 The Treatiſe, entitled, Praffical Morality, ubi ſup. p. 51. 


"x * Chin-hoan, of whom we ſhall ſpeak more at large hereafter, 


Tus: 


offer up Sacrifices' to theſe three Sorts of rita The Emperors 
u themſelves officiate as Sacrificators to the Heavens and to t Earth. . . Their uſual 
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Taz Sacrifices are celebrated twice a Year with Abundance of Solemnity: Each 
diſtin Family treats its particular Dead after the moſt reſpectful Manner imaginable, 
them Thanks by this their Adoration; for the manifold Bleflings which they 


have vouchfäſed to beſtow upon them, and humbly begging for a Continuance of their 


Favours. Beſides theſe public Sacrifices, they make others in private, bũt not after ſo 

and ſolemn a Manner. The Chineſe likewiſe at every new and full Moon 
light up Wax-Tapers, before the Pictures or Repreſentations of their Dead, burn Per- 
fumes in Commemoration of n provide * 6 we them, and make 


. # 4 A 


1 Oren are ate built in all the Cities of China] in Cn neon 


of the firſt five Emperors, of ſome. other illuſtrious Men, and their publick Benefac- 


tors. When their Emperors die, they are immediately deified, and honoured as Gods; 
for 'tis pretended, that after their Deceaſe, they obtain the Power of aiding and aſſiſt- 
ing all ſuch as make their Supplications to them. Although they do not admit, that whilſt 
living they have that Power, yet they have their Picture, or Tablet, in their Temples, 

which is rever d after the. ſame Manner as thoſe of their Anceſtors, and whereon is writ- 
ten in large Characters, —_ — —  — —— ny 
facrifice 29d how ti Roes before: thin Inſroipabons 


"Pain all theſe Cuſtoms which infer the W of the Soul, and the Neceſſiy 
of Prayer, tis evident that even admitting it to be true, that the Literati are profeſs d 


Atheiſts, both in Doctrine and Practice, eee e, ub 5 as to have 
ſpread over the Face of the whole. Nen. 83 bits: 


Ir yi zen be nb 1 prefume, 6 dle fn Node in this Pace of the Age 
ment, by. whieh tis pretended, that Confucius endeavout'd to eſtabliſh the Worſhip of 
Spirits. This Argument is a meer Pyrrbaman Sophiſm, being ceduc'd to the Neceſſity 
of maintaining, that they cannot abſalutely determine, whether Spirits affiſt at Sacri- 
fices, or whether they regard or liſten to the Prayers of their Devotees, or not. But 
this, tis added, is beyond all Diſpute, that if they ſerve the Spirits after a fupine and in- 
dolent Manner, they thereby render themſelves ſtill more incapable of the leaſt well- 


| grounded Affurance, that they are preſent, &c. - Now if thoſe who worſhip theſe Spi- 


rits with Zeal and Fervency have no. poſitive Aﬀfurance of their Preſence, what Cer. 
tainty can they have who are wav ring, doubtful, and lukewarm? Were we to 
liſten and adhere to ſuch Sophiſtry, what Shifts ſhould we be pur to, how dubious ſhould 
we be, mee men 12 9 


Tas * call'd. be boss they: i ie to be the Guardian Dei & a. 
Provinces, Cities, and Courts of - Judicature. | There are Temples erected to his 
Honour, throughout the whole Empire. The Mandarine, when they take Poſſeſſion 
of any important Poſt, are obliged in the firſt Place to do Homage to the Chin-boan of 
| City or Province which is committed to their Care, and take a formal 
Oath, chat they will, faithfully diſcharge che Truſt repoſed in them, and conſult him 
about the moſt effectual Means to perform their Duty with Succeſs. This Homage 
muſt be repeated twice a · Vear, under the Penalty of being diſcarded, in Caſe of theit 
Neglect. Theſe (hin- loans, we are inform d, are much the ſame as Guardian Angels, But 
the (hingſe acknowledge, a Divinity in them inferior to that of the firſt Principle, . 
they admit at the ſame Time, that they were Men formerly as well as themſelves. 
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of the CHINESE, 221 


Tazy ground their * Notion: of the Chin-boans, on the World's being ſubject to, 
and under the Regulation of viſible Governors. It is requiſite, fay they, * that inviſible 
or ſpiritual Governors ſhould: likewiſe be concern d in the Adminiſtration of all hu» 
man Affairs, to protect the inferior Part of Mankind. from the Tyranny and Oppreſſion 
of thoſe who rule over them, and ſit at the Helm, and to puniſh ſuch Crimes as are 
committed in ſecret, and not obvious to the World. Our Author before quoted aſſures 
us, „That formerly the Chineſe had no Idols of theſe Genii in their Temples; there 


« was only a Tablet or Picture to be ſeen, on which were inſcrib d theſe Words in the 


« yulgar Tongue, and in Characters of Gold: This zs, the Habitation of the ſpir ritual 
« Guardian of our City. Some Centuries after this they erected inſtead of theſe. In- 
« ſcriptions, the Images of the Genii, in order to firike a greater Awe and Reverence 
Z in * who were t to take che Oath of Allegiance before them. 


Fary ER Martini n aw us, that the Annals of the Chineſe make 1 mention 
of certain Genii, both good and evil, under the Denominations of © Xin and Qyey, which 
is alſo the receiv'd Opinion of the modern Chineſe ; and upon this Principle are grounded 


their Feſtivals, accompanied with Serien, in Honour of the Genii e in 5 
Mountains, . Cities, &c. | Ly | 


THE Chineſe pay divine Adoration to the — 3 and Stars, and aſcribe to 

a certain * Cauſay, not only the Government of the loweſt Part of the Heavens, 
but likewiſe the Power of Life and Death. There are three miniſtring Spi- 
rits, who are ſubſervient to him, viz. Tanquam, Tjuiquam, and Teiquam. The 
firſt ſends down his Rain to refreſh the Earth, the ſecond is their Neptune, 
or God of the Sea, and the laſt preſides over Births, is the Director of all their rural 
Concerns, and their God of. War. The Goddeſs Luonin preſides over all their 
Houſhold Affairs, and the Products of the Earth, * They: repreſent her with 


an Infant on each Side of her; one of them holding a Cup in his Hand, and 


the other having his Hands cloſed one within aue. Gbung-ko is the Goddeſs 


whom the Batchelors of the Sen of the Literati particularly worſhip, as the 
Greeks and the Rumans did Minerva. Here is to be ſeen likewiſe the Idol or Deity 


which preſides over Mirth and Voluptuouſneſs, called Niniſo, who is look d upon 
as a Xin, and worſhipped as ſuch, by the Devotees; though he equally preſides 
over criminal as well as innocent Diverſions; a very worthy Miniſter to be honoured 
with the Title of a Xin or Saint, as we have the Word tranſlated! In the fame Print 
1s delineated the grand tutelar Genius of China, that preſides over Immortality, which 
in all Probability is no other than their God of War, of whom we have already ſpoken, 

or Kito, whom the Chineſe Soldiery * honour as the Patron. Finally, the fame Print 
exhibits Lan-cing, whoſe peculiar Province we are at a Loſs to determine; and Hoa- 
guam, Who Preis over the Eyes. 


Puzz A, whom you ſee ſitting on a Flower of Loros, or rather, according to Kircher, 
upon a Turnſol, is called by him, the J, or Cybele, of the Ching. She 
, has ſixteen Hands, every one of which, ſays he, in the Tranſlation of China Iluſ 

40 ae is We arm'd with Knives, Swords, H _ Books, Fruit, Plants, 


Father Martini's Hiſtory of China, Lib. iv. N 

d This Manner of Expreſſion 1 is inſiſted on, to prove that there is is no Idolatry i in the Worſhip of their GCenii. 
| © The Japaneſe have given them the very ſame Name; for there i is no Difference * their Sin, and the Chin 
and Xin of the Chineſe, but in the Pronunciation. ET | 

* Purchas's Extracts of Voyages. | | 

This is an Extract from Neubef s Embaſſy of the Durch to China. 

U ſup. p. 219 | 

| Þ Navarette, quoted in the Treatiſe, entitled, Praffical Morality, Tom. vi. 


d China IMluftrated, Part III. Sec the ſecond Fi ure in the Plate annex d to the Sus 
| 1 Obſerve the frt Figure,” igu hikes gs 
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„ Wheels, Goblets, Vials, Ce. What follows is an Abſtract of what the 
Chineſe Bonzes ſay of her. Three Nymphs im the Days af Lott came down 
from Heaven to waſh themſelves in a River. They were ſcarce got into the Water, 

before the Herb call'd * Yeficaria appear d on one of their Garments, with its coral 
Fruit upon it, and they could not imagine from whence it ſhould- proceed. The 
Nymph was unable to reſiſt the Temptation of taſting ſuch charming Fruit, but be- 
came pregnant by indulging her Curioſity, and was delivered of a Boy, whom ſhe took 
care of till he was of Age, then left him to purſue the Dictates of his own Inclina- 
tions, and return'd to Heaven. He afterwards became a great Man, a Law-giver, 
and a Conqueror. This Story bears ſome Affinity to that of Sommma-Codom, as alſo 
to that of Seraprs and Horus, and in ſhort of Jes Chrift himſelf, When Truth 
is drown'd, as it were in Fiction, tis no great Matter of Surprize to find People catching 
at the leaſt Reſemblance, as a Diſcovery of the laſt Importance, From thence pro- 
ceed the ingenious Conjectures of thoſe who pretend to unfold the Myſteries of Super- 
ſtition and Idolatry. The Learned amongſt the Chineſe aſcribe to Puaga, ſuch 4 
© Number of Arms, fays Kircher, in all Probability to infinuate, that ſhe is the Mother 
e of all the Gods; and for this very Reaſon the Pagans repreſented Ceres with her 
te Breaſts full of Nipples, and call'd her Mammoſa on that Actount:” Both the one 


| * Kircher, nbi ſup. us. * ene 26-23 une bas 

Or rater, according to Kinder, Lus Apuatics. Dapper ys, the cd call this Flower 
the Egyptian Bean, of which Dioſcorides makes Mention. 55 CFC 
Sa, according to ſome of the Antients, was the Univerſe, or the Soul of the World, or the firſt Principle 
of all Things. An antient Oracle, in Order to give Mankind a full and clear Conviction dat he repreſented Na- 
ture berſelf, aſſur d them, that the Heavens were his Head, the Sea his Belly, the Earth his Feet, the Air bis Ears, 
and the Sun his Eyes. They aſcribed to Serapis the Reformation of Men's Manners, by his wholſome Laws, and 
the Improvements which he made in the Art of Husbandry. It may be affirm'd likewiſe, that he gain d ſeveral 
very confiderable Conqueſts. What could be a more laborious Enterprize, than to rally and gather together again 
a numerous Body of uncultivated Men, who were ſcatter'd and diſpers d beth far and wide, and who liv'd like Sa- 
vages, without any Decorum, Law, or Civil Government. The ſame heroic Atchicvements are aſcrib'd to Ofirirg 
who is the very ſame as Serapis. Left the Reader ſhould imagine, that we are partial and unjuſt, in thus blending, as it 
were, the antient Deitics together, and making but one of five or fix, we hope he will be ſo courteous as to con- 
fider, that there is no other Way to reconcile the Afebolegy of different Nations. eq 5 

Horus, the Son of I, bears a very near Affinity to the Son of Puzza, both of them being Law-givers and 
Conquerdrs. This very Horns that you fer ſting in 1f/s Lap, is the Barbar of the Grete, und the Hhis of che 
Egyptians, As to what we have advanced, that the Fable of Ceres, amongtt the Chineſe, ia very analogous. to the 
Hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt, we have Father La Fitau's Authority for it, in his Treatjſe on the Manners of the ſavage 
Americans, &c. ubi ſup. Iſis, who was both a Mother and an unſpotted Virgin at the ſame Time, was in Fact, our 
firſt Parent Eve; the Gybele of the Heathens, and the Emblem of the ſecond, who in à ſpotleſs State of Virginity 
was the Mother of Feſus Criſt; to whom likewiſe there is ſome hieroglyphic Alluſion in Bacchus, Horus, and 
nr 6 r 5 : 1 in ö ponds, Oo e | 

* Venus, was born in the Middle of the Sea, within a Shell, whith tranſported her to Gprivx. Is it poſſible to 
expreſs in more proper Terms the Character of Venus, her Fruitfſulneſs, . ... . her Situation or Place of Reſi- 
dence, &c. The Epithet of Bearded applied to Venus is no tes emphatical. This Bearded Venus, from the Girdle 
upwards, was a Man; from the Girdle downwards a Woman, to, iptimate the Strength and Union of the, two 
Sexes, and the Influence which Jemus had over them. Beſides, who can tell what wight be the Signification of Ye- 
nus, when firnam'd the Pirago, or the Heroine? See Cul. Rhodjg. Lib. 29. of his various Lectures. We maſt not 
here forget to mention Venus iſſuing from the Boſom of the Waters, whoſe Picture Auguſtus conſecrated, and hung 
up in one pf ulius Ceſar's Chappels. 1 | aon 
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between Tjs and Puzza, than to obſerve that the former amongſt the Egyptians was ſeated 
on a Flower of Lotos, to tranſmit to Poſterity an everlaſting Memorial of that ſame 
Lotos, which had been the firſt Nouriſhment and principal Subfiſtence' of their Anceſ- 
tors ; and as in Proceſs of Time they ſubſtituted Barley and Wheat in the Stead of the 
Lotos, there is no Occaſion to be ſurpriz d, when we find this Ths repreſented with three 
Ears of Corn in her Hand, and three others laid before her in the fame Print, whete 


ſhe is delineated as ſuckling young Horus. What follows bears another Conformity whi 
will not ſeem diſagreeable to ſuch as are fond of Conjectures. Vou will find in the 
Print hereunto annexed, an antique Figure of Ii, with a Cow's Head, ſuckling her 
little Infant Horus, according to the Repreſentation which Father Montfaucon has given 
us of it, and which in his Opinion is much the fame with that of 1js, and of To, the 
Daughter of Tnachus, who was metamorphoſed into a Cow. It is well known, that 
amongſt the Indians, the Fruitfulneſs of this their favourite Animal is an Hieroglyphic 
or Emblem of Nature; and that they look upon a Cow in ſome Meaſure as the Mother 
of Mankind, with Reſpect to her innate Virtues. Puzza therefore, who is Tfs, is by 
Conſequence Jo too. We. ſhall - conclude theſe Parallels with this Remark, that 
Ths and Ofiris. were alſo repreſented under the Form of | Serpents, having the Lotos 
on their Heads. Js indeed was deſcrib'd as having the Breaſt of a Woman, which 


was the only Difference between them. The Serpents were Symbols of the Deiry, 
which in the Opinion of thoſe err Was' r. Nature itſelf, | eee ee, 


Ir is certain, and beyond al Contradiftion, that boch "Ay antient me the modern 
Pagans have confider'd the very fate God in various Lights. Nature therefore, ac- 
cording to her various Forms, has been repreſented as Cybele, Ve efta, ( Ceres, the Myon, Sc, 


THE Chineſe pay divine Ae likewi 10 ſeine: ether Gent, or Saints. The 
Term Xin, which they make uſe of, is equivocal, and carries not the fame. Idea along 
with it on all Occaſions. The * —— however, as we are inform'd, are oblig'd 
to uſe it when they diſcourſe on Feſus Chriſt, the Trinity, or the bleſſed Virgin, which _ 
muſt needs prove a diſagreeable Contraſt to the antient Chrifians, though acceptable 
enough to the new Proſelytes; for by this Means they make Fejſus Chrif and our Saints 
bear too near an Affinity to the Genii of the Chineſe, But be that as it will, one of the 
Chineſe Saints, called * Quannia, or Qyonin, was a celebrated Hermit, of whom their 
Legend relates a thouſand ſurpriſing Adventures. No one who is born to be a Legen- 
dary, can poſſibly exhauſt. himſelf on this copious Subject; for every Thing he offers 

flows from as luxuriant a Spring, as when an Hiſtorian takes upon him to write the Tales | 
of the Fairies. In the Legend, juſt mention'd, we read of one Neoma a Sorcereſs, or, = 
according to others, a Devotee, who made a- folemn Vow of Virginity. Se "vn 


is © repreſented in the Print hereunto annexed, under the Name of Matzou, havin two bi 
Devotees, on each Side of her one, who are perpetually fanning her. Hujumin was a cele- 1 
brated Alchymiſt, and the happy Perſon who found out the Philoſopher's Stone ; 3 but i 
that was not the greateſt Service which he did their Nation; he deliver'd them 
from a formidable Dragon, and afterwards bound him faſt to a Pillar, which is ſtand- 
ing to this very Day; and after this heroic Atchievement, he aſcended into Heaven, 
They erected a Temple in honour to him, on the very Spot of Ground where this 
Chineſe St. George ; overcame the Monfter. We cannot forbear remarking, that this 
Conqueſt of Monſters and Dragons gives us ſuch noble Ideas of the Proweſs of ſuch 
as we imagine to be the Favourites of Heaven, that no Religion whatever has been willing 
to be depriv'd, of that on Privilege, ward one aches, | their Claim to the Glory of 


a The Treatiſe entitled Prafical Abrality Tom, v vi, 
d Purchas's Rutracts of Voyages. 25 


© See Dapper s Collection of Embaſſies ts China. 


Dapper s Embaſſies to China, ubi ſup. 
2 dee the ſubſequent Page. 


having 
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F Heroes. cb r of Monſters:> The Pagan Legends boaſted of their Hoo. 5 

"rates, no conquer d the Myurus their Ordipus, who overcame'the Sphynx; and Jan, 

| Who, ſlew the. Dragon of; Colcbos, Ge. We ſhall ſhew in the Sequel of this Dif: - 

-"courſe, that the antient Europeans. have not been leſs fond of ſuch heroic AN | 
|» than the Greeks and che Ajjuricks, both antient and modern. 'Tis a thoufand Pities 
* chat no Body has ever been able fairly to denienſtrate the Exiſtence of Dragons, nl 
ſiuch like formidable Monſters. We might then without the leaſt Heſitation enrol the 
F _ Conqueſt. of. them amongſt the Victories of our Saints, and ſtedfaſtly believe all that the 
15 9 relate concerning the Dragons of Provence, Orleans, Rhodes, Ireland, &c. Tis 
no ſmall Unhappineſs to ſuch Devotees as have a Taſte for the Marvellous, that the 
Curiſian Religion ſtands not in Need of Fictions to ſupport it, and that it carries ſuch Truth 
and Simplicity. along with it, as even utterly to reject Flijngs wy TOR ONE tho 


the Gl ry n from: them might n never ſo on; 


* * * 
* 4 - - 1 * 
„ i - bi „X. 3 «. Y 


„ £7430 


r not to l too * 3s us return. td our pigs Thie 608, —_ or Geri, 
repreſe in the Print hereunto annexed, under the Name of £ ont - cong, was the 
ä . Founderiof. the Chineſe Empire, the Inventor of ſcveral of their Arts, and their great D 
7 Law-gier... He introdut d the Cuſtom of wearing decent Appar et amongſt the Chineſe, 
J e went almoſt naked; be brought chem under ſome Regulation and Form of 
. and prevail d on them to reſide in Towns, Gt. Such uſeful and extraor- 
dinary Inventions entitled him to a Stature larger than che Generality of Mankind; 

and they. have repreſented him accordingly as a prodigious ſtrong Giant. Behind bim 
ſtands 2 * blick pies, as 5 powerful to the fol” AS his Ty. 


— 


In Dapper 5 Collecuon if Eimbaſſies to Chi na, b is an 1 of the Grant 
Fara and. Qualities of ſeventy two Chineſe Gods, amongſt whom they divide the 
Heavens and the Earth, after rhe following Manner: The firſt five are the joint Di- 
rectots of the Heavens; the principal of whom, however, is ſuperior to the whole Hierarchy 
of the Gods, and to all Beings in Nature whatſoever. Theſe five Gods have, more- 
1 over, the three miniſtring Genii, Tanquam, &c. already mentioned, entirely at their 
1 Command, Eight Counſellors, who are alſo Inhabitants of the Heavens, and when here 
. below, were wile Men and Philoſophers, attend theſe eight Deities The other thirty 
i | tix Goch rule over the Earth, and all ſublunary Things. TIs temarkable, that they 
acknowledge 2 God that: preſides over their Theatre, if the Inventor of the ci 
dramatic Eſſays r may properly be honoured with chat Title. They deified him after 
his Death, and made him che Genius and Protector of their Comedians. They offer up 


Sacrifices, and make other Oblarions -i in honour to him, and no > Actor 18 ever 2 25 
vided with a an a Image: « of this . 


3 . 


„ * 7 
— = oy” 


= o 
- 
3 „ om 


To what v we have already offer * we cannot abe adding; PIR Father Kier, that in 
Imitation of the Egyptians, they pay a religious Regard to their Pyramids ; that is to fay, 
to thoſe Fdifices which are erected after the Model ofthe: Egyptian Pyramids. They dare 

not preſucge, Hays he, to approach theſe ſacred Buildings, nor indeed caſt their Eyes 
upon them m, without having firſt perform'd ſome certain Ceremonies; to ſooth and ap. 
# .A peaſe the ; 5 of, the Gods (of theſe Pyramids.) This Parentheſis we imagine to be 
| highly neceffary t to make Way for the following Paſſage quoted by this Father, as an 
i Authority to juſtify his Relation. They have Idols made in the Form of Bruni, 
5 | . Which "they call Cbines, , In theſe. Pyramids there, are Mapa white'Emmets: ;.. , 
| ehe Pagans ſtand in prodigious Awe of theſe Chiries: .... When they *purchaſe a 
4 Slave, they preſent him before one of theſe wakes > with an, Oblation of Wine 
1 * All th is in a great Meafure aſcrib'd to Fobi, in Puker Mtn hure of: Gin. in a e this 
4 Dgante-cong is the ſame as Fobi. 


* 


8 Kircher's China Illuſtrated, Part III. n ts 45 = * ee Kody 
c A Quotation from Father Farri, in Kircher, ubi * 2 . 
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“ and. other Materials, and conven him over to its Cuſtody and Power, imploring the Idol, 
e that-if the Slave ſhould. preſume to run away, he would vouchſafe to revenge their 
4 Cauſe, and ſuffer the Serpents, Lizards, and Tygers to tear him to Pieces; which ſo- 
ce Jemn Preſentation ſhocks the Slaves to that Degree, that altho' they are ſometimes in- 
“ humanly treated by their auſtere Maſters, yet they are not ſo audacious as to deſert 
e them,” After this Paſſage the fame Author adds, that the Chineſe are the Apes of 
the Egyptians, who worſhipped the Point or Ball that was Jixed on the Top of the Pyra- 
mids. At leaſt it may be ſaid, that there is no Abſurdity in comparing the Idols which 
ſtand on the Top of the pyramidical Towers of the Chineſe with the Hieroglyphick Balls 
of the former. That which ſtands at the Top of the Porcelane Tower is made of Braſs, 
and is beautifully gilded. © This Tower, ſays the above quoted Author, was erected 
e by the Chineſe out of meer Superſtition ; for thereby they imagined that they ſhould 
10 * their good Fortune for ever after”. 


Wr come now to treat of their Dragons, which have a conſiderable Share in the ſu- 
perſttious Worſhip of the Chineſe. > The Arms and Enſigns of the Empire are compoſed 
of Dragons. The Chineſe make Repreſentations of them upon their Apparel, Books 
and Linnen, and in their Pictures. Fobi, the Inventor of fixty four ſeveral Symbols, 
firſt eſtabliſh'd this ſuperſtitions Regard for Dragons. He thought it requiſite, with a 
View only of giving a Sanction to theſe Symbols, by which he attempted to render his 
Syſtem efficacious, to call in the Marvellous to his Aid and Aſſiſtance. Fobi according- 
ly aſſured the Populace that he had: ſeen theſe Symbols, upon the Back of a Dragon, that 

ruſhed ſuddenly upon him from the Bottom of a Lake. This Emperor, fays Father 
_ « © Martini, rather made Choice of the Dragon than any other Creature whatſoever, 
* becauſe it is look'd upon amongſt the Chineſe as the moſt propitious Omen. . . . The 
« Emperor's Dragons were repreſented with five Talons to each Foot. If any ohie Per- 

“ ſon thought fit to make uſe of this Animal as a Symbol, he, was charged on Pain of 
<« Death to repreſent it with no more than four.” Whether Fohi was the firſt that in- 
« ſpired them with this ſuperſtitious Regard for the Dragon, or whether he found the 
Superſtition previouſly eſtabliſhed, 'tis evident at leaſt, thar it is of a very antient ſtand- 


ing amongſt the Chineſe, tho' no ways to be juſtified. And as the Fables of monſtrous | 


Serpents are in general of very great Antiquity, we have very good Reaſon to believe 
with ſome learned Men, that the idolatrous Nations have advanced nothing on this Sub- 


jet that may not be traced from the ſame Original, and perhaps ſuffer the fame Allego- 
ries as thoſe that occur in the ſacred Writings of the Fews. The Chineſe do not only ima- 


gine, that the Dragon 1s the Source and Fountain from whence all the Good that ever | 


befals them flows, but that 'tis he who beſtows Rain and fair Weather upon them in 
their Seaſons: Tis he that thunders in the Clouds, and rides in the Whirlwinds. How 
near does he reſemble the Prince of the Powers of the Air, who is ſpoken of in the ſa- 
| cred Scriptures? In ſhort, as the Antients entruſted the Golden Fleece to the Care and 
Protection of a Dragon; and many Moderns believe even at this Day that all Mines 
and ſubterraneous Treaſures are guarded by Ghoſts and Hobgoblins ; fo the Chineſe ima- 


gine that the Dragon keeps in his Cuſtody, and Power all the Riches of the Earth, and 


that he reigns in a peculiar Manner under the Mountains. The * Superſtition of 


« ſearching with indefatigable Induſtry and vaſt expence the Veins of this enormous 
<« Beaſt, when they dig their Sepulchres, is owing to the wh 62750g that the good or 


« ill Fortune of their Families entirely depend __ it.” ; 
5 Father Martin's Atlas 3 by Kinber See the Note in the r 2 Page 
» And of the Japaneſe, as you will find by the _ 


. -< Hiſt. of China, ubj Lib. FF; > 
. 9 hid. Lib. IV. Lig 
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wWuorvr x ſhould be diſpoſed to purſue the Subject of the Chineſe Idolatry till exhauſted, 
would go greater Lengths than he at firſt imagined. Father Le Comte acknowledges, chat 
there are ſcarce any People under the Sun more ſuperſtitious than the Chineſe. He could not 
poſſibly make Choice of a more favourable Circumſtance to paſs this Judgment upon than 
the Ceremonies he ſaw perform'd at Sea in a Voyage which he made amongſt them. 
© They paid divine Adoration to the Compaſs, burnt Paſtils, or little odoriferous Balls 
eto its Honour, and offer'd Meats in ſacrifice to it. They flung gilded Paper punctually 
* twicea Day into the Sea to ſooth it and engage it, to prove propitious.” Not far 
| from * Nangan they pay their Devotions to a certain Stone called Xin, which has ſome 
facred Virtues in it, but how it became poſſeſſed of them, as they are ſilent in that Par- 
ticular, we are at a Loſs to determine. Idolatry, when firſt introduc'd made uſe of 
© Conte, pyramidical and ſquare Stones, land the facred Stone here mentioned may in 
all Probability be ſome Remains of theſe Monuments. The Chineſe likewiſe have their 
miraculous Idols. Not far from Taigven, a Town in the Province of Scianfi, one of 
them is publickly ſhewed in a Chappel, which the very Moment it came out of the Work- 


man's Hands, roſe up of its own Accord, and planted. tfelf 1 in the very Nich my had 
prepar'd for it. 


CovLD any one reaſonably imagine that a Nation fo zealouſly attach'd to the Worſhip 
of the Gods, and ſo ambitious of multiplying both their Idols and their Temples, ſhould 
be capable of being ſo deſperately incenſed againſt them, as to treat them after the moſt 
inſolent and outrageous Manner, when any Event does not anſwer their Expectations. 
« *It frequently happens, ſays Father Le Comte, that after theſe People have paid all due 
« Honours to their Gods, and find no ſuitable Favours in Return, ſome grow tired and 
te neglect them, as impotent and worthleſs Deities ; others treat them with all the Marks 
7 Ignominy and Contempt ; ſome load thein with the moſt opprobrious Reflections, 
and in ſhort others are fo preſumptuous as not only to inſult them, but give them num- 
berleſs Baſtinadoes. Thou ſpiritual Dog, they will ſometimes cry to their Idol, we lodge 
« you in a magnificent Temple; you are beautifully gilt, well maintain'd, well thuri- 
« fied, and after all this Cate ... do you refuſe us the common Conveniencies of Life. 
cc . They bind it dan ide faſt with Cords, and drag it along the Streets through 
8 all the Dirt, Go. But if during the Time of this public Inſult, their Affairs hap- 

pen to prove ſucceſsful, and they accompliſh what they aim at, then they reconduct 
« jt with Ceremony to its proper Nich, firſt waſhing and wiping it extreamly clean, after 
e that they proſtrate themſelves before it, and make ſeveral Apologies for their unwar- 
te rantable Freedoms, and the Indignities which they offer'd it.” This raſh and inju- 
rious Treatment of them is the Reſult of an unpremeditated Malice of a ſudden Guſt 
of Paſſion, which they cannot always conquer and ſubdue. It was thro' much the fame high 
and haſty Spirit that the Reman People treated their Temples in fo ſhameful a Manner 
after the Death of Germanicus. Alexander incenſed againſt Eſculapius, becauſe he had 


2 ene of ( China, Tom. i. 
Nieuboff Embaſſy to China. 
© 1 Lafitau in the firſt Tom. of his Manners of the Savage Nations, &c. quotes a Manuſcript Account of the 
Loutiſiana, where tis aſſerted, that the Natches preſerve a Conic Stone wrapped up in ſeveral Pieces of Buck- 
skin one laid over another, as a ſacred Relick in one of their Temples. Several; of the antient Eaſterns had no 
ot her Idols in their Temples, than theſe Conic Stones. It was on this Foundation, adds Father Laßtau, that the 
10 Egyptians imagined they repreſented the Deity by their Pyramids and their Obelisks .. Perhaps the Repreſen- 
ti ration of the Deity, and that confuſed and imperfect Idea which they had .. . . of the Tiny, conſiſted in three 
« Fronts of their Pyramids.” This Reflection, in our Opinion, is ſtrain'd * too far ſetched. We ſhall content 
ourſelves with extracting a Paſſage from Father Bouchet s Letter to Mr. Huet on this Occaſion, inſerted in Tom. i. 
Part 2. concerning theſe idolatrous Religions. God, ſays he, and his three diſtinct Names, which anſwer to his three 
principal Attributes, may be repreſented with ſome Propriety under the Idea of the triangular Pyramids, which are 
frequently erected before the Porches of ſome of their Temples. Turn back to page 1 * and 139. and ſee our Re- 
mark relating to the Unction and religious N of Stones 
Neuhoff, ubi ſup. 
* Mimoiri of China. Tom. II. 


ſuf- 
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faffered his Favourite Hephaſtion to die, gave im \mediate 1 that che Temple conſe- 
erated to him as the God of Phyſick ſhould be demoliſh'd and conſumed to Aſhes: 
One would think, however, that the ſudden Starts of Rage and Reſentment which thoſe 
inſolent Pagans too much indulge, might as eaſily be excuſed as the raſh and unguard- 
ed Expreſſions of ſome of our Devotees, which if taken in their literal Senſe, are as open 
and flagrant Affronts to the ſupreme Being, as a Petition drawn in the moſt arrogant and 
inſolent Terms would be to an earthly Monarch. But what can be faid in Behalf of the 
Chineſe, when in cold Blood they hamper and perplex their Gods with long and vexatious 
Law-Sujts? Father Le Comte tells us a Story of * one of them who proſecuted his Idol 
ſo far as to procure his perpetual Baniſhment, for ſuffering his Daughter to die. In the 
Article of Japan we ſhall ſhew you that the People of theſe Iſlands baſtinado their 
Idols when they are ungrateful, and neglect their Duty. The celebrated Mr. Bayle 


will furniſh the curious Reader with ſeveral fuch like Inſtances * Religious T ranſports 
amongſt the Chriſtians. 


Their PRIESTS, and MENDICANT DEVOT EES: 
Their FESTIVALS, PROd NOSTICATIONS, PHY- 
SICK, e. 


8 Relgibni in Proceſs of Time and by Degree loſes her native Beauty and Simplicity, 
there muſt be ſome Ways and Means found out to maintain and ſupport her Credit; 


and theſe Artifices and human Inventions, are at length ſubſtituted in her Stead with ſo 
good a Grace, that in ſhort, nothing beyond them is any longer diſcernible. Religion may 
very well dere to the old ſhatter d Veſſel of the Argonauts, which the Greeks, in Order 

der to tranſmit it down to Poſterity, repaired ſo often, and after ſuch various Modes, 
that at laſt there was not ſo much as one ſingle Plank remaining of che real Ship that 
tranſported to Colchos thoſe bold Adventurers, who ſeiz d and carried off the Golden Fleece. 
The ſame Obſervation may be made on the Religion of the modern Chineſe, which is ſo 
much clogged and corrupted with new Whims and Superſtitions, that it bears not the 
leaſt Reſemblance wich it's Prototype, if that was ever free from Idolatry. And why 
ſhould not they be as liable to ſuch a Revolution as the Fews and Chriſtians, whoſe 
Prieſts have look d upon their reſpective Religions as Syſtems liable to grow old and 
out of Date, and therefore have thought it neceſſary to patch them up from Time to 
Time, in order to ſecure their Duration? In which Reſpect they may all with equal 
Juſtice, be aptly enough compared to Journey-men Mechanicks, who not only buſy 
themſelves about Matters of little or no Importance, to ſpin out their Time and keep 
themſelves in conſtant Pay, but even ſpoil and undo what was well before, in order to 
become abſolutely neceſſary to thoſe who employ them. When once they have brought 
their Work to ſuch a Criſis, there is no doing without them, but their Imprudence and 
il Conduct muſt be taken for certain Proofs of their Capacity. Theſe artful and diſ- 
honeſt Workmen are ſucceeded by others, as ill-deſigning and ſelf- intereſted to the full; 
and ſuch as ſee through the Cheat, will not venture to rectify it, for he muſt have more 
than common Courage that dares openly oppoſe the prevailing Evil. Thus it is that 
human Schemes and Contrivances bear down all before them. The Prieſts, and all 
ſuch as may properly be term'd mercenary Journeymen, with Impunity impoſe their 
Cant on the People fo openly, that they become at length accuſtomed. to it, as to ſome- 
thing ſacred and of divine Inſtitution; more eſpecially when that Cant is grounded on 


ſome fundamental Principle of Religion, which is conformable to the Juſtice of the Dei- 
ty and the Dignity of human Nature. 


N Memoirs of China, Tom. II. 


» Reflections on a Comet. p. 688. of the Supplement. See likewiſe the Apology for Herotetus, and Miſen's' Voyage 
to ltaly. 
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Tur Bonze for inſtance are the Priefts of the . Fobifts and it is 'one of their eſtabliſh &-:. 
Tenets, that Good and Evil are not blended or huddled together in the other World, but that 
after Neath there are Rewards prepar'd and allotted for the Righteous, and Puniſhments for. 
the Wicked. It muſt readily be acknowledged, that this Principle is both juſt and rational; 
but being too ſimple and uncompounded, tis highly neceſſary to add after a myſte- 
rious Manner, that there are after this Life various Manſions for the Souls of Men to reſide 
in, according to their different Degrees of Merit, without which chey are in a dangerous 
State. After this every mortal Soul is ſtruck with fear and trembling. Ts there no 
way to be found out, the timorous Devotees will cry, 0 procure. our. Enrolment; amongſt 
the Number of the Happy? If by Merit you mean, to be virtuous, and revere the Deity 
by one continued Series of good Actions, you muſt then remove from us all thoſe Paſſuns 
which infringe our Liberty, thoſe ſenfible Impreſſions which diſcompoſe us, and thoſe Temp- 
tations which beſet us on every Side: While we have fo many Enemies to encounter with, our 
9 trength muſt needs fail us ſconer or later. Mortals are not all equally valiant, or equally 

| bappy. Do you, who by your ſacred Profeſſion come the neareſt to him, who bifbenſes and re- 
gulates theſe various Degrees of Puniſhments and Rewards, rnfiruet us how we may when 
we acknowledge our Weakneſs and Infirmity, move this Sovereign Dijpoſer of them to Com- 
paſſion. Perhaps he will bew a particular Regard! to you who are his Miniſters, - The An- 
ſwer which the Bonzes return is this: Make Charity -your habitual' Practice; treat us 
with Reverence and Reſpect; maintain and ſupport us as well as you are able; erect Mo- 
naſteries and Temples for us, that our Prayers and voluntary Penances may deliver you 
from thoſe Puniſhments which your Sins have deſerved ; burn all the gilt Paper and Silk 
Cloaths you can procure; for in the other World they will be conyerted into real Gold 
and Silver, and Apparel, and will be faithfully delivered to your deceaſed Parents for 
their ſole Uſe and Property. Unleſs you comply with theſe Injunctions, you will be 
cruelly tormented after Death, and ſubject to an endleſs Train of difagreeable Tranſmi- 
grations. You ſhall be transformed into Rats, Mice, Aſes, and Mules. Some Prieſts 
in other Countries have endeayour'd to ſhorten the Duration of the Torments, and haſten 
the Felicity of the Dead, by Methods much more glorious to all outward Appearance: 
All of them, however, have too often and the fame End in View. 


SoMe of the Chineſe Monks are dreſs d in black, and have their Chaplers like thoſe of 
the Roman Catbolicbs; but we. muſt not confound theſe with the other Bonzes. There 
are others likewiſe who are dreſs d in yellow from Head to Foot, and furniſhed, as the 
former, with a large Chaplet. Theſe two Colours diſtinguiſh the two different Or- 
ders of Monks who are the Sectaries of Lanzu, as will appear by the Sequel of this Diſ- 
courſe. Theſe Monks, like ours, always go abroad two and two together. The Bon- 
zes, according to Father Le Comte, are no better than a Gang of diflolute idle Fellows, 
whom Indolence, Hunger, and Eaſe, prompt to herd together, and live upon the cha- 
ritable Contributions of well-diſpoſed Perſons. All their Aims are to excite the Populace 
to commiſerate their abje& Condition. The ſame Father gives us a particular Account of 
their ſeveral Tricks atid Impoſtures. When they find the common Arts of Addreſs fail them, 
they have immediate Recourſe to publick Acts of Penance, which are ever loobed upon as 

meritorious by the unthinking Populace, and effeftually move their Pity and Compaſſion. Of 
this Gang are thoſe who drag heavy Chains after them thirty Foot long, and go from 
Door to Door, often repeating in a drawling canting Tone, 'Tis by theſe auſtere Penan- 
ces that we make Attonement for your * Sins. And thoſe likewiſe who plant themſelves 
in the moſt publick Places of Reſort, and in the Highways, to receive the Charity of 
thoſe who paſs by them, knocking their Heads againſt large F lint-Srones till their 
Impoſture proves ſucceſsful. Others ſet ſome particular Drugs on Fire upon their Heads, 
to attract the Eyes of the Crowd upon them, and excite their e non In all 


Father Le Comte, in his 22 Sc. Tom. II. 
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Probability the Pain and Torture they ſeem to be in, is not ſo exquiſite as at firſt may be 
imagined; for there are ſecret Arts of ſecuring Perſons from the Injuries of the Flames, 
as we have already obſerv'd under the Article of Siam. In the fame Manner the hard 
callous Skin, which inſenſibly grows over the Wounds: of thoſe. who knock their Heads 
againſt the Stones, defends them, in Time, and by frequent Practice, from the Pain which 
People imagine they ſuffer by ſuch frantic Actions. "Thoſe likewiſe may very juſt- 
ly be reckon'd amongſt the Number of Mendicant Devotees, whoſe Heads have 
been wiltully deform'd and moulded, on Purpoſe, into a Conic Form. They ap- 
pear in the Streets and Highways with a large Chaplet about their Necks, - and are 
reckon'd by the Vulgar as extraordinary Saints. There are other Monks, however, of 
the Mendicant Order, who beg in public, without being guilty of any ſuch Self-Vio- 
lence. In the Print hereunto annex'd, you have one of the Mendicant Monks, dreſs' d 
in a Merry- Andrew's Coat, of many Colours, and with a Hat as large as an Umbrello. 

They fit in the Streets and Roads croſs-legg'd, W a little Bell with a Stick, till 
the People relieve them. | 


/ 


Farnzs Le Comte tells us a Story of one of theſe penitent Bonges, which has Something 
in it very remarkable, whence, we preſume, the Repetition of it will be thought no diſagree- 
able Amuſement. ** One Day accidentally, fays he, I met with a young Bonze, in the 
tc Middle ofa Country Town, whoſe Air and Deportment were graceful, ſweet, and modeſt, 
* and who was every Way qualified, not only to ask Alms, but to move Compaſſion, 
& and meet with good Succeſs. He ſtood upright, within a Chair, thick ſet with long 
e ſharp-pointed Nails, fix d as cloſe by one another as poſſibly could be, in fuch a Manner, 
ie in ſhort, as that he could not lean or reſt himſelf any Ways without their piercing his 
© Body. Two Fellows, who were hir'd for that Purpoſe, carried him very gently from 
« Houſe to Houſe, where he beſeech d the People to take Compaſſion on his deplorable 
© Condition. I am, ſays he, confined in this Chair, for the Benefit and Advantage of 
<« your precious Souls, and I am determin'd never to ſtir out, till I have fold every 
Nail that you ſee in it; now there were above two thouſand. Every Nail is valued 
« *tis true, at no more than ten Pence; but there is ſuch an innate Virtue in them, fuch 
& a Fonntain of Happineſs, that they are worth their Weight i in Gold,” -.--. Father 
Le Comte, indeed, does not tell us whether they were all bought up or not; but we may 
very eaſily ſuppoſe ſo, from the Nature of the Narration. Superſtitious Minds are 
always fond of ſuch Pręſervatives, as are offer d them by thoſe who are Maſters of their 
Trade, and know how to improve ill-grounded Terrors; but there are ſome Bi- 
gots, Originals doubtleſs, who imagine ſtill farther, that they are accountable for all 
the Afflictions and Sorrows which theſe Mendicant Impoſtors voluntarily undergo. This 
we have confirm'd by Mr. Nieubof, who gives us an Account of one of theſe Impoſtors, 
who thruſt an Awl through his Cheeks in ſeveral Places, and threaten d the Spectators, 
that he d murder himſelf upon the Spot, if they would not take W on his Mis- 
fortunes, and relieve him. 


AnoTHER Way of raiſing Contributions for the Chineſe Monks is, 1 8 on 
thoſe who paſs by, to write their Names in a kind of Memorandum Book, which one 
of them offers to their Benefactors for that Purpoſe. Amongſt this Order may likewiſe - 
be reckonꝰ d, thoſe Vagabonds who amuſe the Public with their Legerdemain.® There 
are ſome of them who with undaunted Courage-will. get on the Backs of Tygers tam'd 
for that Purpoſe, and ride from Town to Town, and Place to Place, without the leaſt 
Apprehenſion of Danger from thoſe favage Beaſts, tho' they are neither bridled nor fet- 
ter d. Theſe Impoſtors have always a large Retinue of Mendicants, who act the Devo- | 


Father Le Comte, in his Aemoirs of China, Tom. ii. Dapper likewiſe aſſures us, that there arc Penitents who 
Mut themſelves up for a whole Month together, in Cages ſtuck full of iron Spikes. | 
b Embaſſy of the Dutch to China. | 
This Figure you'll fand delineated 4 little lower, | 
Vor. IV. \ Nnn | | tees 
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tees, and Penitents, that beſtow on ench ocher ſevere Blows on the Head, by Way of De- 


AMONGST this Mendicant Ciew, there are —— who live like Haul, retir 4 


in Rocks and Caverns; for whom the Devotees make large voluntary Contributions, 
and conſalt them, as they would an Oracle. As the Chi neſe encourage and ſupport ſeve- 
ral diſtin& Orders of theſe pious Drones, ſo there are various kinds of Diſcipline ob- 
ſerv'd amongſt them. * Some are collected into a Society, live in Cloiſters, and in a 
State of Celibacy : They are obligd to abſtain from Fleſh, Fiſh, Wine, and Women, 
They are kar 2, PS out of the annual * Revenue, eſtabliſhed by this Governiment for the 
Support of all Convents in general, and by the charitable Contributions of the People. 
We are inform'd, however, that ſome of theſe Monks are diligent and ingenious enough, 
and maintain themſelves by their own manual Operations; the others are extracted from 
the very Dregs of the Populace, who in their Infancy were fold for Slaves, and who 
in all Probability conſtitute, out of their deſpicable Body, the major Part of the Va- 
gabonds we have juſt beforementioned. One peculiar Employment of the Bonzes, who 
are Fobiſts, is to attend and' affiſt at all Funeral Solemnities. Thoſe of the Sect of 


Lanzu take upon themſelves the Office of Bxorcifts, 2 2 to find out "The: * 3 
. rs whe, and to forerel all future Events, 


Duin are four Sur Orders of his Sect of Links: who are -diſtingaiſh'#1 by i four 
vera Colours, wz. black, white, yellow, and red.. They have one Principal, or 
General, 'who has ſeveral Provincials, ſubordinate to, and dependent on him. To 
avoid Prdlixity, twill ſaffice to obſerve, that theſe merwin live upon the eſtabliſh'd 
Revenue, and the Charity of the Devotees. When they beg about the Streets, they re- 
peat ſome peculiar Prayers, which the Devotees pay for the Advantage of, vis. 
an abſolute Remiſſion of all their Sins. Theſe Prieſts or Monks are Aſſiſtants likewiſe 
at all Funeral Solemnities. They are enjoin'd not to marry during the Time they keep 


their ſolemn Vow; but by Way of Recompence, gd have ws 3 of . 
, doning 1 it whenever me think convenient. 


A Monk, who 1s fond a of F ornication, avring the Time of his Vow, 3 is pu- 
- niſh'd moſt a. They bore a Hole in his Neck with a hot Iron, and thruſt a 
Chain through the Wound, of about ſixty Foot long, and in that deplorable Condition, 
and naked as he was born, lead him all over the City, till he has collected a conſider- 
able Sum of Money, for the ſole Service of the Convent to which he belongs. An- 
other Monk "who: follows him, laſhes him ſeverely whenever he offers to 135 hold of 
the Chain to [or 49nd his Pain, 


- nnd the Bias 6 thirds are eme Nuns, who 65 a Vow of 3 Virgi- 
nity. Theſe Female Devetees have their Heads cloſe ſhav'd, but their Number is 
inconſiderable, in Compariſon with that of the Monks. The laſt (at leaſt ſuch among 
them as are of the St” of Fo) are oblig d to let their Beards and Hair grow. The 

Monks of the Sea of Lanzu, or Fo, and both of them, in all Probability, aſſume the 
Power of calling down the Rain at Pleaſure, and are oblig'd to perform it when re- 
quired. Dapper, in his Extracts relating to China, tells us, that a Bonze, who under- 
takes that it ſhall rain, is threaten'd hard to be baſtinadoed if he fails of Performance 
within fix Days. Such ſhort Warning would ſhock any other Prieſts but thoſe of China, 
becauſe the Miracle has not Time to ripen, and be brought to Maturity. Twere much 
better to let the Drought continue for a Time, and then there might be ſome Proſpect 

2 Dapper, 


e let. | 
b Pprchas's Extract of Voyages. - 
© Purchas, ubi ſup. 
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of a Prophecy $ ſucceeding. But no more of this; we come now to freak 0 of the Chi. 
nefe Feſtivals. 


Tur of their Lanthorns is the Eg remarkable. On this grand Feſtival, which is 
celebrated the fifteenth Day of the firſt Month, every one * ſets out ſome Lanthorn, or 
another, but of various Prices, according as their Circumſtances will beſt: admit; 
ſome of them are valued at ten thouſand Crowns, on Account of the Decorations round 
about them, and are from twenty five to thirty Foot Diameter. They are a kind of 
Halls, or ſpacious Apartments. . . . «++ 1N Which they can make ſumptuous Entertain- 
ments, take their Reſt, receive Viſits, act Plays, and have Balls and Aſſemblies. Theſe 
Lantborns are illuminated with an infinite Number of Wax-Candles, and ſurrounded 
with Bonfires. The Chineſe aſcribe the Riſe of this Feſtival to an unhappy Misfortune 

that happen'd in the Family of a certain Mandarin, whoſe Daughter, as ſhe was walk- 
ing one Evening on the Bank of a River fell in and was drowned. The diſconſolate 


Father ran to her Aſſiſtance, attended by all his Domeſtics: In order to find her, he 


put out to Sea, with a vaſt Number of Lanthorns along with him. All the Inhabi- 
tants of the Place follow'd him with lighted Flambeauxs. The whole Night was ſpent 
in Search after her; but, alas! to no Manner of Purpoſe. The only Confolation the 
Mandarin had, was to find himſelf belov'd, and that his Neighbours were officious to 


aſſiſt him. The Year following, on the ſame Day of the Month, there were Bonfires 


made upon the River Side, &c. This Ceremony was annually obſerv'd ; and at that 


Time every one lit up Lanthorns, till by Degrees it grew into an eſtabliſh'd Cuſtom. 


This Feſtival is ſomewhat conformable to one kept in Honour of * Ceres, at which 
her Devotees ran up and down the Streets with lighted Links and © Flambeauxs in their 


Hands, in Imitation of that Hurry and Confuſion which the Goddeſs was in, when in 2 


Queſt of her Daughter Proferpine. We ſhall not, however, inſiſt that this was the ori- 
ginal Inſtitution, although 'tis highly probable, that the Chineſe borrow'd their Feſtival 


of Lanthorns from the Egyptians, whom the Greeks copied in their grand Feſtival of 


Ceres. Others aſcribe the Origin of this Chineſe Feſtival to an extravagant Project of 
one of their Emperors, who formerly propoſed to ſhur himſelf up with his Concu- 
| bines in a magnificcut Palace, which he ci e&ted on Purpoſe, and illuminated with pom- 


pous Lanthorns, that he might have the Pleaſure, if we may credit the Chineſe Hiſtory, 
to behold a new Sky, as a Canopy over his Head, for ever illuminated, always calm 


and ſerene, which might make him forget in Time the various i dari of the old 
World. Theſe Irregularities caus'd an Inſurrection amongſt his Subjects, who demo- 
liſh'd his coſtly and magnificent Palace; and in order to tranſmit to Poſterity the Re- 
membrance of his ſhameful ill Conduct, hung ont the Lanthorns all over the Town. 


This Cuſtom was annually repeated, and 1 in Proceſs of Time became an eſtabliſh'd ſo- 
lemn Feſtival. 


Tax Feſtival which De Bruin, in his Voyages. gives us an Account of, under the 


Title of Phelonaphie, may boaſt of a more noble Otiginal. This Feſtival is celebrated 


in the Beginning of une. The Chineſe then adorn their Houſes with Leaves and Boughs 
of Trees; fit out ſeveral little Veſſels for the Sea, and ſail about from one Part to an- 


other, in Search of their much-admir'd Phelo. Our Author gives us no further Ac- 


count as to the ceremonial Part of this Feſtival, but contents himſelf with pointing out _ 


its Original, 'This Phelo firſt found out the Uſe of Salt, and his ungrateful Country- 


men not ſhewing him that Reſpect, or not making him that Acknowledgment which 
ſo uſeful an Invention, in his Opinion, juſtly deſery'd, he withdrew from them with 


Father Le Comte's Mom of Cine Tom. ii. 
b FEleuſinia. 


© Tuque Aftea Ceres, curſu cui — — anbelo 
Votivam taciti quaſſamus lampada Myſte. Statius in Sylvis, 


ab | ſuch 
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much Teſtimonies of * and Reſentment, that from thenceforth they 1 never heard 
more of him. 


Tux Feſtival of Agios the Eſtabliſhment whereof is aſerib'd to an Emperor 
who flouriſh'd about a hundred and eighty Years before the Nativity of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour, is celebrated likewiſe with Abudance of Solemnity. In every Town throughout 
the whole Empire, when the Sun is in the Middle of Aquarius, One of the chief 
« Magiſtrates being crown'd with Flowers, and ſurrounded with Muſicians, and a 
Crowd of People, provided with lighted Flambeauxs, Streamers, and Colours, marches 
ein Proceſſion out of the eaſtern Gate of the City. Several Perſons follow him, who 
te carry on Levers various Images compos'd of Wood and Paſteboard, ſet off and em- 
cc belliſh'd with Silk and Gold, repreſenting the antient Hiſtories that relate to Agri- 
te culture. The Streets are hung with Tapeſtry, and beautified with triumphal Arches. 
e The Magiſtrate beforemention'd advances... .. to the Eaſt, as if he was going to meet 
< the new Seaſon where appears a kind of Pageant, in the Form of a Cow, made 
ce of burnt Clay, of ſuch an enormous Size, that forty Men are ſcarce able to carry it; 
* and on the Back of it fits a beautiful Boy alive, who repreſents the Genius of Huſ- 
e bandry in a careleſs Dreſs, with one Leg bare, and the other cover'd with a kind of 
« Buskin. This Youth never ceaſes from laſhing the Cow. Two Peaſants, loaded 
& with all the various Implements made uſe of in Tillage, march immediately after 
« him. AI theſe Cæremonies are emblematical. The inceſſant Laſhes which the 
e Youth gives the Cow, denote the conſtant Application which is requir'd for all rural 
« Labours; his having one Leg bare, the other buskin'd, as aforeſaid, is the Symbol of 
c their Hurry and Diligence, which ſcarce affords them Time to dreſs themſelves, be- 
« fore they go to Work. As ſoon as this Magiſtrate is arriv'd with his pompous Re. 
<« tinue of Attendants at the Emperor's Palace, all the Flowers and other Embelliſh- 
* ments with which the monſtrous Cow is dreſs'd, are taken off; after that, her Belly 
c is open'd, from whence ſeveral little Cows, compos'd of the ſame Materials, are 
& taken out, which the Emperor diſtributes amongſt his Miniſters of State, in order to 
“ remind them of the Care which is requiſite in all Affairs relating to Husbandry, and 
& to admoniſh his Subjects never to let auy Piece of Ground lie fallow, and to avoid 
« Idleneſs, which is the Inlet to all Misfortunes. We are inform'd, that on this Day 
< they are encourag d to the Practice of Induſtry, by the royal Example of the Empe- 
& ror himſelf.” At leaſt we are aſſur d this was the antient Practice, and that the 
Emperor made the Bread, which was peculiarly appropriated for the Service of their 
Sacrifices, out of that Part of the Harveſt which he had gather'd in with his own 
Hands. The Bua at Tunguin obſerves the very ſame Cuſtom, and 'tis his $ pronliay” Pro- 
vince annually to break up the Lands. 


Tax Chineſe celebrate likewiſe their New-Year's-Day with Abundance of Pomp, 
and ſumptuous Preparations. At that Time there is a perfect Ceſſation from all 
«- Manner of Buſineſs; the Poſts are ſtopp'd, and all their Courts of Judicature 
throughout the Empire are ſhut up. The Chineſe call theſe Vacations the ſhutting up 
te their Seals, becauſe then they lock up, in a ſtrong Box kept for that Purpoſe, the 
Seals which belong to each particular Court. Every Body then makes merry, and 
partakes of the general Joy. As the Chineſe are ſuperſtitious to the laſt Degree, with 
Reſpect to the Obſervance of particular Days, they are oblig'd to make a formal Choice 
of one for ſhutting up their Seals, and another for opening them again. The mathe- 
matical Court, who are the proper Intendants of their Lots and Choice of Days, ſet- 
tle and determine the Affair of their Seals ſome conſiderable Time before their new 
Year commences. The Choice and Determination this Court makes is communicated in 


* Father Martini's Hiſtory of China. | 
® Father Le Gobien's Hiſtory of the Edict of the Emperor of Gina. 


due 
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due Time to all che Provinces; ſo that this peculiar Ceremony of ſhutting up and 

ing the Seals is perform'd on the very ſame Day throughout the whole Empire. The 
Chineſe on this grand Feſtival of their new Year, take particular Care to bring out 
their Gods, and plant them as commodiouſly as may be, over their reſpective Doors. 

Theſe Idols are called their Portal Gods; and though this Cuſtam is obſery'd indeed 


for the moſt Part on all their Feſtivals, yet 'tis more particularly PIE at this Sea- 
ſon than any other. 


Arr the Ceremonies which are obſerv'd throughout the whole Courſe of the Year, in 
Commemoration of their Anceſtors, may, without any Incongruity, be reckon d 
amongſt their Feſtivals. . . But we ſhall refer them to the 1 of Funeral Solem- 


nities. 


TRE IR moſt celebrated Temples are built upon Mountains; which has been a very an- 
tient Cuſtom, but fo univerſally known, that it would be needleſs to enlarge upon 
it. To theſe Temples the Devotees reſort, ſometimes in humble Pilgrimage, and 
ſometimes in pompous Proceſſion. Neither the Steepneſs of the Hills, nor the Tediouſneſs 
and Inconveniencies of the Road, nor Nothing, in ſhort, of that Nature is the leaſt Ob- 
ſtacle to the reſolute Devotees of China; inſomuch, that tis cuſtomary for ſome of 
them to viſit theſe ſacred Mountains from Provinces two or three hundred Leagues diſ- 
tant. Father Le Comte obſerves, that the Female Sex are peculiarly fond of -under- 
taking theſe tedious Journeys, in the Quality of Pilgrims ; but, continues he, Devotion 
is by no Means the real Motive, but the Ambition of being ſeen in public, and of freeing | 
themſelves for a Time from the Power and Authority of their Husbands, who have 

very good Reaſon to be jealous of the ill Conſequences which too often attend ſuch pious 
Combinations. On theſe Occaſions there is no Duty theſe Women leſs punctually ob- 
ſerve, than that for which their Pilgrimage is undertaken. Thus in antient Times the 
| Feſtivals of the Greeks and Romans were made uſe of as a plauſible Excuſe, or more 
properly ſpeaking, a Cloak for the Coquetry of the Ladies of that Age ; but without 
having Recourſe to Antiquity, we have flagrant Fxamples of it at this very Day. The 


Chineſe Quality, continues our 'Feſuzt, oblige their Wives for the Generality, to extend 
their n. no farther than the Diſtricts of their own Place of Abode. 


Wrx ſhall not a long on our Readers Patience, by giving him a tedious and inſipid 
Deſcription of the Chineſe Temples; but we think ourſelves oblig' d to give ſome 
tranſient Notion of them in general, that he may the better conceive the Repreſentation 
of two of them in the Print hereunto annexed. We ſhall obſerve in the firſt Place, that 
the Pyramidical Towers, of which we have already ſufficiently treated, have always, 
according to the Relations of Father Kircher, Le Comte, Dapper, and ſeveral other 
Hiſtorians, ſome Pagod adjacent to them; for which Reaſon there is a Communication 
between the celebrated Porcelane Tower, and the Edifice which the Chineſe have dif. 

tinguiſhed by the Title of the * Temple of Remembrance. There are ſuch a Variety of 
theſe Temples, that they are almoſt innumerable. The Bonzes, and other Perſons of 
the ſame Stamp, reſide in them, and live either on the ſettled Revenues thereof, or ſuch 
dotheers as their Art and Induſtry can procure. They are likewiſe appointed for the Accom- 

modation of Travellers; and as ſuch, they bear a very near Affinity to the Turks Ca- 
ravanſara s. The inner Part of the Temple is embelliſh'd with ſeveral Images and Idols; 
ſome of which are their real Deities or Genii; and others only Symbols or Hiero- 
elyphics, after the Manner of the Egyptians. The Walls of theſe 3 are for the 


See Father Le Comte s Memoirs of China, Tom, I. 


o Father Le Come, in his Memoirs, Tom. I. has given us a very particular Deſeripi «this Tower, qa r. 
god contiguous to it. 


Dapper s Deſcription of China. 


Vor. IV. n moſt 
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moſt Part made hollow, and full of little Niches, for the more convenient Situation of their 
Idols, which are, generally ſpeaking, repreſentedin Baſſo Relievo. The Pagod is illuminated 
with a vaſt Variety of Lamps, which burn Night and Day in Honour to the Dead. In 
the Center ſtands an Altar, and on the Table belonging to it an Idol of gigantic Size, to 
which the Temple is peculiarly devoted. This monſtrous Idol has ſeveral others of a 
more moderate Size, who ſtand round him, in the Quality of Guards. For the Gene- 
rality there is a hollow Bambou before the Principal Idol, which is both long and thick, 
and encloſes ſeveral leſſer ones, whereon are written divers Predictions in Chineſe Cha- 
racters. On each Side of the Altar ſtand Cenſers, wherein Incenſe is forever burning; 
at the Front of it is a wooden Bowl, for no other uſe but to receive their Oblations. The 
Altar is painted all over with a beautiful Red, which Colour is appropriated to ſuch 
Things only as are facred, and the Reader is here deſired to recollect the“ Obferrations 
which we have * made * to this — 


is; one of theſe Temples Ti i- can as, Df PATON to have been the Pluto or Plu- 
tus of the Greeks; and in all Probability might anſwer to both, as they really were one 
and the ſame amongſt the Greeks themſelves. This Ti-can ſeems alſo, in our Opinion, to be 
the ſame God, whom we have mentioned before under the Denomination of the Chineſe 
Neptune, and who preſides over their Nativities. But be that as it will, our Deſcription re- 
lan this God as the ſupreme Director of their Treaſures, and the Diſpenſer of their 
Riches, and © elevated on an Altar, after the Manner of thoſe juſt before mentioned, 
with a Sceptre in his Hand, and a Crown on his Head, and gilt all over from Head to 
Foot. Eight Miniſters gilt like himſelf attended on him as his Aſſiſtants. In the ſame 
Place ſtood two large Tables, and on each of them five Kings (fo they are term'd in 
the Deſcription) or more properly ſpeaking, five Miniſters of Hell; but as. theſe 
Images did not fully expreſs their reſpective Functions, peculiar Care was taken to paint 
them likewiſe on the Walls of the Temple, where they were repreſented on their Judg- 
ment Seats, arraigning Mankind, and condemning them to ſuch Puniſhments as the Na- 
ture of their reſpective Crimes deſerved. Before them ſtood ſeveral hideous Devils, more 
_ ghaſtly by far, ſays the Dcſiptinn, than ours, ready to execute their Maſter's Orders. 
The Torments and Agonies of the Damn'd were likewiſe deſcribed, and every Thing 
in ſhort that is ſhocking to human Nature; ſome Criminals were plung'd in ſcalding Oil, 
others burnt on Gridirons; ſome were perfectly minc'd, others cut aſunder; and ſome again 
| devour'd by ravenous Hounds, The Province of the firſt of theſe Judges was to exa- 
mine into all the Crimes which Mankind had committed. None could eſcape his all- 
piercing Eye. He faw them all in a kind of * Looking-Glaſs. The Criminals were af- 
terwards transferr'd to the other Judges, who inflicted the Puniſhments to which they 
were conſign d. One of theſe four Judges had the Direction and Diſpoſal of thoſe whoſe 
Souls were obliged to tranſmigrate into New Bodies. There appear'd likewiſe a 
Sinner in a large Pair of Scales, overladen-with his Iniquities on one Side; and on the 
other, for the Comfort and Conſolation of their Devotes, ſeveral Books of Devotion, 
which kept him in a juſt Balance, till he had compromiſed the Matter. In the 
midſt of Hell was a Rivulet or running Stream, over which two Bridges were erec- 
ted, one of Gold, the other of Silver, for the comfortable Paſſage of thoſe happy Souls 
who were going to be the ſettled Inhabitants of Paradiſe by Virtue of their own Me- 
rits, and the Certificates of their Prieſts. They carried in their Hands Teſtimonials of 
their good Conduct. Several Prieſts conducted them to this delightful Habitation, where 
nothing was to be ſeen but Grotto's, ever-green and enchanted Gardens, On the other 


A Kind of Reed. 
b See the Supplement to the Diſſertation on the Religion of the Indians. 
© This is an Extract from Dapper, who copied Purchas, and Purchas borrow'd it of Father a | 
4 This is very conformable to the antient Cuſtom of foretelling future Events by Virtue of a Magic Glaſs, which 
was practiſed on various Occaſions. See the Remarks on Naude's Apology, Ec. St. Paul has a Paſſage in his firſt 


Epiltlc to the Corinthians, Ch. v. which ſeems to allude to this Method of Diyination, 
h 0 Hand, 


Hand, in the tiemendous Deepnings of the Picture might be diſcerned the gloomy 
Dungeons and deep Pits of Hell. Two brazen Gates ſecured this Seat of Horror pre- 
pared for Devils and Serpents, | which were there repreſented. as; burning, but never dy- 
ing in the Flames. To, demonſtrate, to the Elect in the Chingſe, Faith, the, Power of 
their Prieſts, one of them is delineated boldly ſtanding at Hell's Gate, hawling his Mo- 
ther out of the Flames by Force, in ſpite of all the Efforts of the Devil to prevent him. 
To conclude, there was an Inſcription, which no doubt had Relation to Tj-can, con- 
ceived: in the following Terms, He who'/hall bumble hi melf, and ſay his Prayers @ thou- 
fand Times before this Idol, ſhall be delivered from his Torments. It may reaſonably. be 
ſuppoſed, that the poor old Woman above-mentioned had but very imperfectly perform- 
ed this Duty, ſince her pious Son was Vita to bite not "OY his Aue but ils 
Strength too in rekaſing her. | 


In the Danphe of the. Gin are likewiſe ty ſeveral facred Relicks, Far 
the Bodies of ſeveral Saints; among whom, they give you an Account of one Leſſu, who 
dy'd about eight hundred Years ago in the Odour of Sanctity. His Body lies interred in 
a Pagod at Nantua,; beautifully illuminated, and expoſed to the View and Admiration 
of their Devotees and Pilgrims, who reſort frequently to it. Such as have no Idea of 
the Chriſtian Syſtem but what they derive from certain external Ceremonies, would 
imagine that the Chineſe Religion muſt inevitably have plunder d Chriſtianity; fince 
they would doubtleſs fay, it was highly improbable that they ſhould from any other 
Source, have legally attained thoſe Ways and Means which Chriſtianity makes 
uſe of ſo efficaciouſly to induce Mankind to work their Salvation, and which 
having moreover been ſanctified and bleſt, by Conſequence ought never to be prac- 
tiſed by the Ungodly and Prophane. But here we ought to apologize for the Chi- 
neſe Religion. All Authors both antient and modern aſſure us, that Ceremonies of 


this Nature have ever been univerſal. Chriſtianity is the only Religion, that by pro- 


ſcribing them, might once have been an Exception to the general Rule. But Matters, 
however, have been order'd otherwiſe, and they have not only been tolerated but ap- 
proved and embraced, as excellent Expedients for bringing Souls over to the Truth. A 
long Time before, God himielt had conſecrated a conſiderable Part of the Egyptian Ce- 
remonies in favour of the eus; and in all Probability, he graciouſly indulged that 
carnal People to keep them more ſtedfaſt in the Fundamentals of Religion. The an- 
tient Pagans were as carnal as they; and in order to accompliſh their Converſion, Chriſ- 
tianity condeſcended to take a great Part of her Cuſtoms and Ceremonies out of their 
Heatheniſh Spoils. All Religions whatever have ſome Particulars wherein they reſemble 
one another; for which Reaſon ſome Perſons of a very extenſive Charity have ventured to 
eſtabliſh a "I for an univerſal * Reconciliation. Aglorious ne chis is $ indeed, to 


In 1709 there was a little Treatiſc mbliſhed, chat Refletions on the preſent State of China, tranſlated from 


the Halian, wherein tis aſſerted, that the Emperor has declared all the Chineſe Ceremonies to be entirely Political and 


Civil; and that the Chineſe Doctors are all of. the ſame Opinion: After this, it is further intimated, that tis as dif- 
ficult an Attempt to aboliſh theſe Ceremonies amongſt the Proſelytes there to the Chriftian Faith, as it would be to 


extirpate at this Day all the Pagan Ceremonies obſerved in the Chriſtian Church; ſuch as the Bacchanalia, under the 
Name of St. Martin Day, &c. Such Biſhops as have been inclined to reform theſe Cuftoms, have found their At- 
tempts in that Reſpect altogether vain and fruitleſs. Were the Pope himſelf arm 'd with all his Thunder, to en- 
gage in ſuch a Reformation, he would find his Hopes and Expectations fruſtrated. Theſe Ceremonies therefore at 
all Events muſt be ſupported and maintained. What our Author principally aims at, 1s, to make the Dominicans 
acknowledge, that the Chineſe Ceremonies lie under the very ſame Dilemma ; either they are pernicious, or indif- 
ferent. If the former, they ought doubtleſs to be ſuppreſs'd;- but then Tuch Pagan Cuſtoms as we ourſelves ſtill 
preſerve and keep up, ought to be aboliſhed likewiſe. If Og latter, the Chineſe have greater Reaſon to declare 
them meerly political: Wheraas on the contrary, the antient Pagans look d on theirs as an eſſential Part of divine 
; Worſhip. In the Sequel of his Diſcourſe this Author ſuppoſes. a Mandarin to travel into Italy, and on his Arrival at Rome, 
to be curious in his Obſeryations on the Rites and Ceremonies of the Catholic Church, and that he finds a near Con- 

. formity in every Thing that can be offered in Vindication of both Religions. What the Catholicks urge to j 

the Conſequences that may be drawn from the Practice of ſome. of their Ceremonies, is an equal Juſtication of 

the Chineſe ; ; what gives, the Chineſe Diet amongſt the Catholics, 'and the Catholics amongſt them, is the Re- 


ſult only of that Prejudice and Prepoſſeſſion which both have taken againſt Ceremonies to which neither of them 


have been accuſtomed. One looks upon them with the Eye of a Chineſe, and the other with that of an European. 
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pretend to convince People, though never ſo obſtinate and perverſe in their Tempers, 
that by the Help of Brotherly Love all Mankind ſhall become true Brothers to each other. 
Having thus given the Reader an Idea of the Religious Ceremonies obſerv'd dere the 
* we ſhall now enter 28 an e el of the Print hereunto annexed. | 


Tar teſt Figure i is the he Repreſntaion of a common Pagod, and therein, 


1. DenoTEs the Entrance of the Pagod, or the principal Gate that belongs 
to it. | | 


| 2. TA. Pri 10 testen two Pillars, of Wood or Stone, on the Top whiets- 
of two gigantic Figures are ſet, repreſenting armed Men in Ch:neſe Habits. The Parti- 
tion hides the inner Part of the Pagod ; fo that ares, that is tranſacted in the Chan- 
cel can be ſeen, tho' the Doors are open. We have.. . which anſwers the very fame 
End in our European Churches, OR | 


3. ALARGE Stone Veſſel, like our FIDE, in which they out their Per- 
fumes. EO 


4. Tur Middle of the Nave, or the innermoſt Part of the Pagod, where the Devo- 
tees n meet together. 


F. A TABLE placed before the Altar, whereon are placed Perfumes, Obla- 
tions, and two lighted Tapers. There is likewiſe a large Bambou, ſuch as we have al- 
ready deſcribed it, and ſeveral Horns for caſting their Lots, of which we ſhall take 


further Notice hereafter. 
6. Taz Altar, on which ſtand their Idols. 


7. Two other Altars, one on the Right and he cher an the Lk Sid of the prin 
pal one. 


8. SEVERAL Devotees at their various Acts of Devotion. 


9. Drxorzs the Place where the Columns or wooden Pillars ſtand for the Support 
of the Roof. | 


10. Two Conſervatories of Water, on the Right and Left, well red with Fiſh be- 
tween the outward Circumference of the Pagod, and the Pagod properly fo called, which 
has no other Light but what ſtrikes in from theſe two Paſſages and the Doors. 


I. Tus Platform: of two ſmall Apartments, or Chappels full of Idols. 


12. TaBLETs nail'd to the Wall of the Pagod, which contain the Set Forms of thoſe 
Superſtitions ang . which muſt be obſerved with Regard to their Lots, 


13. Aenne Drum laid on a Table. 


14. Tax Bell, which is hung up on the Wall of the Pagod. Father Le Comte aſ- 
ſures us, that theſe Bells are deficient in their Caſting ; that the Metal is coarſe and full 
of Droſs. Theſe Bells, continues he, are far inferior to ours in Europe. Their Sound 
is dull and obſcure: They have no Clappers but wooden Hammers. If the Reader is 
deſirous of farther Information on this Topick he will find ſufficient Satisfaction by con- 
1 the firſt 9899 China, 3 or ſix Times 
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upon theſe Bells 2 a8 often beat the Drum when the Deyotees have ſaid their Prayers 


before their Idols. 


15. Tux Reſting-Place, or hollow Bench, to lay the Umbrello s on which belong to 
the Mandarins; and thoſe who attend to ſhelter the Idols from the 1 of the Wea- 


ther when they are carried in Proceſſion. 


AA. Taz outer Wall, which encloſes the 2 


BB. Tus principal Doors i in this Encloſure 


In the ſecond Figure, which is the « Reproſenttion on one of on moſt remarkable Pa- 
__ in all Chind, | 


IS IY 


1. DexoTzs the principal Door for Ingreſs and Egreſs in the Encloſure of the Pagod. 


| Dor. | | 
. veſtibulum or Porch, which is all open, withabit any Cieling. 


4. Tur Conſervatories of Water, exactly like thoſe above-mentioned in the other 
Pagod, with this Exception only, that they are placed between the Veſtibulum and the 


principal Door in the Encloſure, on. the Right and Left Side of the Bridge that leads to 


the Tenn 


F. Tux Bridge. 


6. Bzyon the Veſtibulum there is a Spacious Hall well ceil'd, which projects beyond | 


the roſt of the Building, 


7. AnoTuzR Hall, mm more 3 all pay'd with Marble and open at ia | 


ih Imitation of the antient Eaſtern Temples. 


8. ArarTMENTS on the Right and Left of theſe Halls. 
Apartments in the Pagod before-mention'd. In theſe * Veſtries, or Withdrawing-Rooms, 


the Emperor and the Nobility us'd formerly to waſh before they _— before their 
Idols. 


97. A STONE Baſon, like a Holy-Water-Pot, as in the other Pagod ; 33 
ſides their Perfumes, they burn Papers gilt and cut in variaus Forms, which are the Ob- 


lations of their Devotees. Inſtead of theſe Baſons, in ſome of their * 15 have 


two or three large Cenſers of Braſs exquiſitely wrought. 
er Tux Devotees and Worſhippers of their Idols. 


9. ATuiRp Hall far greater than the two GE and which 8 like the firſt. 
This bears ſome Affinity to hs Choir in our European Churches, 


10. Tur Columns or Pilaſters of the Temple. 


11. Tur Doors to the Apartments, before which "TR are Galerie mY to theſe | 


| Apartments 


. Dapper's Collections of the Embaſſs of the Dub to China. 
e. 
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2. Two other Doors, one on the Right, the other on the * Side of the neu | 
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2. PlAcks in the Hal, where the Hevoiees by cheir Prayers, at « an 1 bins 
Pe their Idols. 


— 
0 
” o 
* 


13. op PL like that in the other Pagod, and furniſh'd. much after the ſame Man- 


ner. Beſides the two _ there is a Lamp hung over Head, and ſeveral Veſſels full of 


Perfumes. 


14. Ax Altar, whereon are rang 0 RR of their Idol, 


oY 4 5 
I 5 Two Stone Tables, cover'd with Idols and rrounded by Devores 
* . Tables againſt the Walls like thoſe 3 in is other Pagod. | 303 
JJ. 8 


18. Tur Drum, like chat in the other Pagod · 


19. Tux REG, or Bench to lay N. n in Ec. 


In one of theſe Paxoda is 8 himſelf offers up his Sacrifices with ede y 
Pomp and Magnificence. There is no Procefſion ever made in Europe that is more grand 
and folemn, than this public Act of the Emperor's Deydtion. Four and twenty · Trum- 
peters drefs'd with large golden Rings or Hoops, four and twenty Drummers, four and tweri- 
ty Officers with varniſh'd or gilt Staves, one hundred Soldiers with rich. and magnificent 
Halberds, a hundred Mace-Bearers and two principal Officers march before him. This 
kind of Van-guard is follow'd by four hundred Lanthorn-Bearers, four hundred Link- 
Men, two hundred Lance-Bearers, adorned with large Locks of Silk, four and twenty 


Standards, whereon are painted the Signs of the Zodiac, and fifty ſix others, which 
_ repreſent the celeſtial Conſtellations. After them are born two hundred large gilt 


Fans, embelliſh'd with the Figures of Dragons and other living Creatures; four and 


twenty large magnificent Umbrello's, and after them his Imperial Majeſty's Buffet ſup- 
ported by his Gentlemen Officers, the whole Furniture whereof is all ſolid Gold. 


Id the cloſe of this pompous March eomes the Emperor himſelf on Horſeback, drefled 
in the moſt gorgeous Apparel, ſurrounded with ten white Sumpter Horſes, whoſe Trap- 
pings are all embelli{f'd with Gold and precious Stones, attended by a hundred Guards, 
and ſeveral Pages of Honour. An Umbrello is held over the Head of the Emperor which 
ſecures him from all the Injuries of the Weather, and is embelliſh'd. with all the coſtly 
Curiofities, that the moſt lively Imagination can poſſibly deviſe. Several Princes of the 
Blood, Mandarins of the firſt Order, and other Perſons of the higheſt Quality and Dif- 


| 5 follow his Imperial Majeſty dreſſed in their Robes of State. After them march 


five hundred young Noblemen attended by a thouſand Footmen, thirty ſix Porters bear- 


ing on their Shoulders an open Chair, like a triumphal Car, a hundred and twenty other 


Porters bearing a cover'd Chair, four Chariots, tome dran by Elephants and others 


by Horſey, Each Chair and Chariot is attended by fifty Servants all richly dreſy a 


all the Elephants as well as the Horſes are capariſon' d with the moſt magnificent Hou- 
ings. 


Tux whole Proceſſion is cloſed by two thouſand Mandarins, and two thouſand martial 
Officers. As there. is no Variation in this pompous Solemnity, and as every one is fully 
appriſed that the Ceremony will always be celebrated in the fame pompous Manner, 
the Emperor | is at no extravagant Expence to e the Grandeur. of 1 it; 80 that Ven- 


a Father Le Comte's Memoirs of Clina, Tom. I. © ©: 5 
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of the CHINESE. 239 
ever he is diſpoſed to perform his publick Sacrifices, his Subjects in general are always 
ready to attend him. | 


ArTER having treated at large on their Temples, it will beer to ſay ſomething 
relating to their Conſecration. When one of theſe ſacred Edifices are perfectly compleat- 
ed, in caſe there be any Cracks or Crannies in the Walls, they muſt be filled up with 
the Blood of their Sacrifices, out of Regard to thoſe particular Habitations, or Places of 
Reſidence for their Spirits. This, we are inform'd, is expreſly ſpecified and directed 
in the Chineſe Rituals. We are likewiſe informed, that every one has not the Privilege 
of building Temples in honour of the Dead. 


ALL ſublunary Things, in the Opinion of the Ch:neſe, depend wholly on the Planets: 


And how many Chriſtians are there infected with the fame idle and romantic Notions? 
The Folly of Prognoſtications, a Diſtinction of Days into lucky and unlucky, the In- 


certainty of future Events, which ſuperſtitious Impoſtors in all Religions are fond 


of determining by infallible Rules, influence and direct the Conduct of the Chineſe. 
Tis owing to this Weakneſs that their Almanacks and Calendars are in ſuch vaſt Repute. 
No Family is ever without them. They pin- their Faith fo blindly on the Veracity of 
theſe annual Pamphlets, that whatever they prohibit or enjoin, they implicitly obey, 
though their Directions are never ſo repugnant to, or inconſiſtent with common Reaſon. 
This credulous Diſpoſition gives a Sanction to a thouſand Vagabonds, who make it their 
Buſineſs to foretel future Events, to perform magical Operations, and to determine the 
very Day, Hour, and Moment when any Affair of Importance ſhall be tranſacted. Di- 
vinations of all Kinds are liſten'd to with the utmoſt Attention by the Chineſe. It would 
be endleſs to make an Enumeration of them. The only good Quality that attends this 
credulous Diſpoſition, ſo liable to Deceit, and yet fo reſolutely maintain'd, is, 
that ſuch Aſtrologers and Magicians as are miſtaken in their Predictions, and particu- 


larly in the exact Calculation of the Eclipſes, are doom d to die, as the juſt Puniſhment 


due to all impudent and audacious Impoſtors. Their Ignorance in the laſt Particular is 
look'd upon as a capital Crime; ſince the future Welfare of the Planet that is eclipſed, 
in the Opinion of the Chineſe, entirely depends upon it; and ſince tis the bounden Duty 
of every Aſtrologer to give timely Notice to the Prieſts, the Magiſtrates, and the Popu- 
lace, to be duly prepar'd againſt ſuch a fatal Accident, and to uſe their utmoſt Endea- 


vours to aſſiſt the Planet when in Diſtreſs. The Aſſiſtance the Chineſe afford on this Oc- 
caſion is much the ſame with that of the Indians in general. | . 


* oRE the Jeſuits had given the Chineſe an adequate Idea of the Nature of Eclipſes 


they imagined that this Misfortune befel the Moon by Reaſon of a Hole paſling thro? 
che Sun, and that vrhen the Moon cover'd this Hole, his Light muſt of Conſequence 
be eclipſed. There were ſome Sets who were of Opinion, that a particular evil Genius 


laid his Right Hand on the Sun, and his Left upon the Moon, which was the Cauſe of 
their Eclipſes. They imagin'd, likewiſe, that the Sun every Night withdrew into a 


dark Vale, fituated, according to their Notion, twenty four thouſand Leagues below the 


Surface of the Sea. There is a manifeſt Conformity between this Notion and that of the 
Antients, who imagin d that Phæbus at Night ſunk down into the Ocean, and repoſed 
himſelf in his lov'd Therts's Lap. 4 | 

Bes1DEs the Almanacks, Calendars, and other little Books which their Juggling Em- 
pericks impoſe upon the Devotees, and good old Women, as infallible Guides for their 
future Conduct; there are others who treat of Divination by Numbers, Circles, and 
Figures, by Palmiſtry, Dreams, and Phiſiognomy. Some of theſe Vagabonds pretend 


» Purchas's Extrafts relating to China. He adds that they borrowed their Aſtrology from the Arabian. 
o Dapper, and others. | | 
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240 A Diſſertation on the RELIGION 


to inſtru the Female Sex, how to have Children ſoon hos with Succeſs. Others pro- 


feſs to fell the Wind, as tis practiſed 1 in the North of Suedeland, &c. Theſe laſt men- 
tioned Quacks hunt always in Couples. One of them with a very grave and demure 


Countenance carries on his Right Shoulder a Bag, in which his airy Commodity | is en- 
cloſed, out of which he delivers, at the Price agreed on, ſuch a Quantity as the credulous 
Purchaſer f imagines he ſhall have occaſion for. In his Left Hand he carries a Hammer, © 
-wih which he ſtrikes the Ground in a formal Manner, in order, as he pretends, to make 
the Genius or Spirit of the V ind aſcend, who, if you give Credit to their Aﬀertions, | 


Tides conſpicuous in the Air in a human Shape, born on the Wings of ſome Bird ot 
Note. Give us leave to obſerve here, that this romantic Notion of the Chineſe, and ſome 
People of the North, 18 8 conformable to the — Preſentꝰ Eolus generouſly 


made to e „„ . 


Bur ee as it is i inflirated wk appointed - the Chineſe Ritual, for the Con- 


| ion or raiſing up of Spirits, conſiſts in ung a certain Quantity of Wine on the 


Fi Sure of a Man ee ot. Straw.” 5 

Bur nothing amy can oo more 8 than che Mana | in hich * conſult 
their domeſtic Idols; They take two. little Sticks, on one Side flat and on the other 
round, and tie them faſt together with Thread; and having made their humble Sup- 
plications to the Idol, with all the Fervency and Devotion imaginable, they throw the 
Sticks down before it with a full Aſſurance that their Petitions will be graciouſly heard 
and anfwered. If they accidentally fall on the flat Side, they then expoſtulate with their 
God ; but, however, caſt the Lots a ſecond Time. If on this Repetition, they prove 
as unſucceſsful as before, they reſent their ill Treatment, and proceed from Words to 
Blows. Notwithſtanding all this, they are ſeldom diſcouraged, but caſt their Lots over 
and over again, till at laſt they prove propitious. Sometimes they throw theſe little 
Sticks into a Pot, and after they have drawn them out, conſult ſome Book of Conju- 
ration, to know whether their Lots are fortunate or unfortunate. 


Tuxxx are other Divinations of the Chineſe which conſiſt in a curious Enquiry into the 
Motion of Tortoiſes, the Flight and Noiſe of ſome particular Birds, the various Cries or 
Sounds of Beaſts, their accidental Rencounters in a Morning, &c. Several who profeſs them- 
ſelves Adepts in theſe ſuperſtitious Practices, reſide in ſolitary Dens and gloomy Caverns. 
Without amuſing the Reader with a particular Deſcription of their Air and Dreſs, we 
ſhall refer him to the Print for farther Inſtruction. Theſe People, however, don't make 
Prognoſtications their ſole Study and Employment: They are very affiduous in 


their Search after the Philoſopher's Stone, and in their Compoſition of Philters, and other 


Secrets, equally pernicious. In ſhort, they have ſtill another Deviſe to impoſe upon the 
credulous Vulgar; and boaſt, that they have found out the Art of making them im- 
mortal, or at leaſt the Power of prolonging their Lives for ſeveral Ages, which, though 
not the fame Thing; comes very near it: And this laſt Impoſture alone is ſufficient to at- 
tract a thouſand ſtupid Cuſtomers. -: The Contraſt, or Inconſiſtency of Tenets 
ſo conſpicuous among the Chineſe, - is very ſurpriſing; ; for notwithſtanding their longing 
after Immortality, they frequently ruin and deſtroy themſelves ;. not to mention their 
firm Belief of the Metempſychoſis, which, in our Opinion, ought to be look'd on as an 


e Nc that their Fretenſions to eee are all falſe and groundleſs, 


WE ſhould be guilty of a * Omiſſion, ſhould we forget to mention here the OY 
nnn is a x religious Dy obſerved by or Female Devotees, tho not ale to the 
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Chineſe alone; for the Reader will meet with another Cuſtom which bears a very near 
Reſemblance to it, when he comes to the Deſcription of the Religious Ceremonies ob- 
ſerv'd at Japan. In order the better to explain the Nature of the Practice at China, we 
ſhall give an Account of it in the very Terms of a Miſſionary * Jeſuit, who undertook 
to convert one of theſe Female Devotees. *© Beſides her long Faſting, and ftrict Obſer- 
« yance of all the Auſterities of the Sect to which ſhe belonged, ſhe had never taſted for 
4 forty Years ſucceſſively, of any Animal of what Nature or Kind ſoever. She was by 
“ Profeſſion one of thoſe who delight in long Prayers, and a Member of a Society that 
< belongs to a celebrated Temple, reſorted to by Pilgrims from far and near. Theſe 
* Pilgrims, as ſoon as ever they arrive at the Foot of the Mountain, fall down upon 
ce their Knees, and proſtrate themſelves to the Ground every Step as they aſcend. Such 
ce as are incapable of performing this Pilgrimage, prevail on ſome of their Friends to 
ee purchaſe for them a large printed Leaf, marked at one Corner by the Bonzes; in 
e the Middle whereof is the Picture or Repreſentation of their God Fo. There are an 
* infinite Number of ſmall Circles made all round the Deity, as well as upon his Gar- 
ce ments. The Devotees both Male and Female, pronounce a thouſand Times ſucceſ- 
ce ſively the Prayer bNa-mo-0-mi--to-Fo ; the Senſe and Signification whereof they are per- 
e fect Strangers to, for the Fobiſis brought it with them from the Indies. Moreover, 


<« they kneel down a hundred Times before it, and afterwards trace one of theſe numerous 


« Circles with a red Pencil. Which painful Practice they continue throughout the whole; 
c and take ſpecial Care to invite the Bonzes from Time to Time to their Houſes, in order 
“to pray with them, and ſeal, in an authentic Manner, the Circles which they have 
« ſo trac'd and fill'd up as before- mention d. They have them carried with great So- 
&« lemnity at their Funerals, in a little Box duly ſeal'd by the Bonzes ; and this is what 
& they call their Lou-in, or Certificate, with which they remove from this Life into 
e another. This Paſs-port however is never granted without coſting ſeveral Taels, büt 
they are very well recompenced ..... in having a good Journey ſecur'd there- 
„„ . 5 | | | 


« The Devotees of the Sect of Fo wear always a Chaplet about their Necks or round 
e their Arms. .. conſiſting of © one hundred middle-fiz'd Beads, and eight conſider- 
< ably larger: At the Top, and where we fix our Crucifix, they have one very large 

Bead, like ſome little Snuff-Boxes, made in the Faſhion of a Gourd. All the while 

they are tumbling over theſe Beads they repeat their Na-mo-o-mi-to- Fo. The Uſe 

of theſe Chaplets is more antient by ſome hundred of Years, than that of the Roſary 

among the Chriſtians. 1 5 


To the foregoing Superſtitions we ſhall ſubjoin their Manner of practiſing Phyſick, 
which ſome Travellers aſſure us may be reduc'd within a very narrow Compals. 4 
None of the Cures which they ſo much boaſt of performing by Virtue of ſome particular 
Simples, are greater than thoſe of the ſavage Americans. They ſometimes ſweat their 
Patients, but very ſeldom purge them. As they are fully perſuaded that moſt Diſtem- 
pers are occaſioned by the Wind, that ſteals or inſinuates itſelf into the Fleſh, they en- 
deavour to expel it by the Application of red-hot Needles or Bullets on the Skin, They are 
no Strangers to the Nature of the Pulſe, tis true; but then tis urged, that the moſt eſſen- 
tial Part of Phyſick does not conſiſt inthe Knowledge thereof, altho the Chineſe, who are 


prejudiced in its Favour, are of Opinion that it is the Baſis and Foundation of that Science, 


* Father Entvecolle's Letter to Father Broiſſa, in the thirteenth Collection of Inſtructive and Entertaining Letters. 
* Prayer is the ſame as Nama- Amida-bu amongſt the Fapaneſe, which is called by Way of Abbreviation, Na- 
ma | 
© The Reader will ſee in the Sequel of this Diſſertation, the Chaplets which are made uſe of in Common by the 
- Japaneſe and Chineſe, and, according to the Form ot theſe Implements of Devotion given us by Kaempfer, they conſiſt 
of one hundred and eight middle-ſiz'd Beads, and fix ſmall ones | | 
Renaucbt, in his Notes on two Narratives, introduced in his Diſſertation on the Ats and Sciences of the Chineſe. 
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eis Tuxy feel their Patient's Pulſe after ſuch a peculiar Manner, as would make any 
one ſmile that was a Stranger to their Practice. After they have clapp'd their four 
Fingers on the Artery of their Patient's Wriſt, and preſs d it hard and regularly for 
— Time, they gradually relax it, till the Blood, which they had ſtopp'd by 
their violent Preflure, has recover'd its natural Courſe. A Moment afterwards they 
begin again to preſs the Wriſt as before, and repeat the Operation ſeveral Times; 
and finally, like one that ſtrikes the Keys of a Harpfichord, they move their Fingers 
up and down ſucceſſively, one after another; ſometimes gently, ſometimes with 
Force; now quick, now ſlow ; till the Artery anſwers to the Phyſician's Touches, 
and till the Strength, Weakneſs, Irregularity, and all the other Symptoms of the 
e Pulſe are perfectly diſcover'd. They pretend, that no Accident whatever befals the Con- 
« ſtitution, without affecting the Blood, and by Conſequence creating different Impreſ- 
« fions in the Veſſels.”.. . . After this tedious Examination of their Patient's Pulſe, their 
Skill in which is only grounded on long Experience, they determine and declare the 
Cauſe of his Diſtemper. © As theſe Chineſe Phyſicians pretend perfectly to know by 
ce the different Motions of the Pulſe, all the Diſorders which are incident to it; 
« accordingly 'tis uſual for them to hold their Patient by the. Hands for a Quarter of 
te an Hour together; firſt by the Right, then the Left, and ſometimes by both at the 
e ſame Time; and afterwards, like Men inſpir'd, aſſuming the Function of Prophets, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


ou havn't been troubled; ſay they, with the Head-Ach, but a Heavineſs, which has 


ce inclin'd you to doze..... You have loſt your Appetite, but in two Days, (take my 
« Word for it,) you will fink 1 it return... . To Night. .... your Head will be better. 
<« Such as are experienc'd and able Phyſicians, have for the molt part a very * tolerable 


good Gueſs; but there are illiterate and impudent Pretenders who prove 1 as 


95 falſe Prophets, and as deceitful 2 ages here as in other Countries. 
) 

FATHER Le Comte acknowledges, that they al juſtly deſerve to be ſuſpected, becauſe 
they take all the Meaſures imaginable to procure ſome private Information of the Pa- 
tient's Diſtemper, before they make their formal Viſit. © In Order to raiſe their Re- 
« putation, they will ſometimes declare the Nature of the Diſtemper as they think 
e proper, and afterwards, by particular Applications, bring upon their Patients that 
<« ſame Diſtemper.” Father Le Comte has given us ſeveral Inſtances of this political Prac- 
tice. From the whole it muſt be acknowledg'd, that they can with greater Eaſe fore- 


tel what the Diſtemper will be, than remove it ; and that their Patients die under their 
Hands, as well there as elſewhere. 


As for hs reſt, the Chineſe have no public Academies or Seminaries for the Education 
of their Phyſicians. No © Authority, no Reſpect attends the Profeſſion. It is not there- 


fore in the leaſt to be wondered at, if the Art or Science be expos'd to the Impoſtures 


of knaviſh Quacks and ignorant Pretenders, who ſeeing themſelves for the Generality * 
deſpis d and laugh'd at in all other Reſpects, have a ſafe After-Game to play, and aſ- 
ſure themſelves -of Succeſs, through the credulous Diſpoſition of the unthinking Vul- 
gar. They know very well that as the Practice of the Art lies open to every 
Body, without the leaſt Reſtriction, there is no Manner of Difficulty in being intro- 
duc' d. Notuichſtanding our public Academies, and the grave Remonſtrances of tho 


» Father 1 Conte $ Merc of China. Tom. I. 
b Ovington, in Tom. II. of his Voyages, aſſures us, that the Chineſe pretend, by their accurate Obſervation on 


their Paticnt's Pulſe, not only to deter mine how long the Diſtemper ſhall laſt, and the preciſe Day and Hour when 


it ſhall go off; but how long likewiſe a Man ſhall enjoy a perfect State of Health; abſtracting from all the external 
Caſualtics of Life, which arc ann, and beyond the Power of human Art to prevent. 
' © Purchas, ubi ſup. 
Quant æ putatis ofſe vol Dementiæ, 
Qui Capita veſtra non dubitatis credere, 
Cui calceandos nemo commiſit pedes ? 


Says Phedrus, ſpeaking of his Cobler turn'd Quack, Lib. I. Fab, xir. 
n legiti- 


enough to ſet up for W 
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legitimate Sons of Hippocrates, this Profeſſion is follow d with equal Eaſe amongſt us; 


which, to the great Misfortune of our Invalids, is entirely owing to the Vanity of our Doc- 
tors, who will never ſuffer any Phyſick to be adminiſter'd, without being conformable 
to the Rules they have preſcrib'd and are determin' d'to purſue. Mean while theſe te- 
gular Phyſicians run counter to the moſt important? Aphoriſm of their Maſter, and not only 
riſque the Lives of Numbers of poor unfortunate People, by their daily Uſe of precarious 
Ex periments, which they promiſcuouſly apply to all Ages, Conſtitutions, and Diſtem- 
pers; but in ſo doing give a Sanction to the moſt impudent and ignorant Pretenders. 
Let us not therefore make too great a bt it againſt the Credulity of the Chineſe, for 
our Caſe is little better than theirs. Any ſorry Wretch, that is put to his laſt Shifts, 
« in China, needs but ſtudy two or three Months ſome Treatiſe of Phyſick, and then 
<« ſet up with Authority for an Adept, at the Expence of his Patients Lives, whom he had 
much rather murder by his unskilful Preparations, than be oblig'd himſelf. .... to die 
« with Hunger.” In which Conduct of theirs there is a Mixture of falſe: Honour, 


and a kind of Pity and Compaſſion. © For the Chineſe, continues Father Le Comte, 


« would upbraid themſelves with Avarice, if they did not make uſe of ſome private 
« Ways, beſides the ordinary Courſe of Nature, to remove themſelves or Relations out 
« of the World.“ 

of any Stranger, who produces a ſpecific Medicine, and ſets forth its Virtues with due 
Oftentation and Affurance in a long Scrole, ſign'd and ſeal'd by Intereſt ſeveral Months 


beforehand. It muſt be acknowledg'd, indeed, that after ſuch a Fellow has a conſi- 
derable Time liv'd comfortably, through the Error and Folly. of the Public, he at 


length withdraws with Shame and Diſgrace; but then he is ſucceeded by other Impoſ- 


tors, as bad or worſe than himſelf; and thoſe whom he impos 4 upon, are equally infa- 


tuated, and ready 7 be the bot 1h of bis Succeſſors. 


Tudovie this Article & Phyſic would furniſh us with Matter for a much longer 


Digreſſion, yet we ſhall only venture to tranſgreſs on the Reader's Patience, by adding 
The Chineſe Phyſicians are all promiſcuouſly Apothe- 


one Obſervation or two more. 


caries and Surgeons. In the earlieſt Ages of Antiquity, theſe three Profeſſions were 


incorporated and blended together ; and yet we cannot determine, whether there were 
then more Empericks than there have been ſince. 


as Underlings, ; ſhe'd ſucceed never the worſe in her Undertakings. Happy were it for 
Mankind to ſee them all confin'd within the proper Sphere of Phlebotomy and Medi- 
cinal Cookery. One remarkable Objection which the Chineſe make againſt the Apo- 
thecaries, is, that ſuch Perſons who are no Ways intereſted in the Recovery of a 


« Patient, and who regard neither the Quality nor Goodneſs of their Drugs, ſo — 


can but vend them to Advantage, ſhould never be entruſted with the moſt eſſential 
and judicious Part of a Phyſician,” This Objection, however, we have not to make 


againſt our European Apothecaries, but ſtand more in n Fear of ſeeing them ne, 


— 


0 83 Di cile, or jentia Periculeſa. | 
Note, That by theſe two Terms is underſtood, that diſcerning Faculey which a ge cian ought to be Maſter 


of, when he forms à Judgment of any Diſtemper whatſocver. But i is this Prien Faculty to be met ak in the 


obſtinate and conceited Practice of our own en t 
Father Le Gone, 15 lch. | "47. arty 8 Ty 


| Cut Pars, in his Letters, calls the ee au qu. 


53 4 


We, after much the ſame Manner, blindly follow the Preſcriptions 


2 r 


This is certain, however, that 
if the Art of Phyſic was freed from all her numerous mechanic Practitioners, who at 
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Of their ARTS and SCIENCES, &c. 


N this Article we ſhall take Notice only of ſuch Things as have ſome Relation tô 
Religion. We have already treated of their Morals, 'tis true ; but we ſhall once 
more make bold to reſume the Topick. If we may credit ſome Hiſtorians, the Chi- 


neſe in this Reſpect are far inferior to the antient Philoſophers, both Greeks and. Bar- 
| barians, © There are more valuable Maxims to be met with in the Writings of the 


<< antient Pythagoreans, and thoſe of Plato and Ar:ftotle; and they are more fully, more 
« uſefully explain d, than the ſmall Number ſcatter'd up and down in the Diſſertations 
< of the Chineſe, which are unintelligible without the Help of ſome paraphraſtical Ex- 
„ plications, and thoſe two are ſometimes almoſt as obſcure as the Text; inſomuch, that it 
very often proves a difficult Attempt to reconcile them together. The Maxims they lay 


& don are very common and obvious, and have no mare Relation to the Chineſe, than to 


* any other Nation the leaſt verſed in the Art of Reaſoning. All their Lectures on 
« Virtue are very im and conſiſt in ſeveral Particulars, as uſeleſs as they are te- 
« dious and impertinent ; full of falſe Ideas, without the leaſt Regularity or Method.” 
They look on their political Ceremonies as eſſential Parts of Virtue ; The Detail of 
e which is ſo very whimſical and extravagant, that there is Nothing comparable to it 
* to be met with amongſt any of the Nations which are the moſt attached to Pomp 
sand Ceremony. There is ſo little Conformity between them and thoſe of the pri- 
« mitive Ages, that the Nature of them alone is a ſufficient Teſtimony of their being 
more modern than the Chineſe are willing to acknowledge, Their Method of Invi- 
ting © to an Entertainment, of accepting the Favour, of the Reception of their 


. of their making and receiving Viſits, 
e which conſiſt in a thouſand idle . are rather the peculiar Province of 
A Maſter of Ceremonies, or a Gentleman-Uſher, than of a Philoſopher.” We 
ſhall not inſiſt on the Objections which are brought againſt their Morals, on Account 
of their Deficiency with Reſpect to Practice; ſince this Way of proceeding is partial, 


and, in our Opinion, very unfair ; every Nation being more or leſs liable to the like 
W — | 


Some Authors are ff Opinion, that their Politicks are as contemptible as their Mo- 
rals. All the Maxims, ſay they, which Confucius himſelf and his Diſciples after him 
have advanc'd, for the prudent Adminiſtration of State-Affairs, are very common and 
obvious to the meaneſt Capacity. We cannot find, that the wiſe Admonitions of the 
Chineſe Philoſophers have been of any conſiderable Service, or contributed much to- 
wards the Regulation of their Princes and Miniſters, or the Happineſs and Proſperity 


of the People. Bur it may juſtly be urg'd in Reply, that the fame Inconveniencies 


attend all States whatſoever, When govern'd by Princes who were Admirers of 
Juſtice, of ſweet and tractable Diſpoſitions, and ready to hearken to the wholſome Ad- 
monitions of their Privy Counſellors, their Subjects have felt the happy Effects of a 
prudent Adminiſtration, and they themſelves have had the ſecret Satisfaction to ſee their 


Empires in a flouriſhing State and Condition, . In Proceſs of Time Uſurpers and Tyrants 
have aſſum'd the Places of good Princes, and violated and overturn d all their eſtabliſh'd 


Laws, as the Fate has been of all other Countries. If we may rely on theVeracity of the Chinęſe 
Hiſtory, * like all the other Hiſtories of the World, it furniſhes us with a Mixture of good 
and bad Princes, with Inſtances of heroic Virtue, Greatneſs of Soul, Juſtice and Valour, 

abje& and mean Actions, flagrant Crimes, Perfidiouſneſs, and Indolence. But tis far- 


» Abbot Renaudet's Diſſer tation on the Arts and Sciences of the Chineſe, ubi ſup. 
em, ubi ſup. 


< Sce the Deſcription of all theſe Ceremonies in the Memoirs of China, by PO £4 Tom. L 
4. Sce Father Martini s Hiſtory of China. 
* *Abbot Renaudet, whi ſup. | 
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ther nd, as a proverbial Saying, ce That the People cannot fail of 1 W where 
oh Emperors are Philoſophers, or Philoſophers ſit upon the Throne... . Now if there 


te ever was a Nation where Philoſophers fat at the Helm of Government, it muſt be 


« China; for the Mandarins, who are all learned Men, Diſciples; and Followers of 


* Confucius, and conſequently Philoſophers, have for ſeveral Ages paſt beenintruſted with 


« their moſt important Poſts, both civil and military, and acted as Governors of their 
c Provinces and Cities, and as Judges i in their ſuperior Courts ; notwithſtanding which, 
« if we conſult the Hiſtory. of this Empire.... we ſhall ſcarce find one Inſtance where 
ce theſe wiſe Adminiſtrators were of any conſiderable Service when a Revolution hap- 
« pen'd in the State. .... Cc. To this it may be anſwer'd, that the Jews them= 
ſelves were not ſecur'd from the like Misfortunes, even at a Time when they were go- 
vern'd by wiſe Men and inſpir'd Prophets, who were under the immediate Influence 
and Direction of the ſupreme Being. Were the wiſe Maxims of Philoſophers always 
duly obſerv'd, the common Pcople, tis true, would be leſs vicious, and many of them 
more conſpicuouſly virtuous; but it cannot thence be inferr'd, that they would become 
more bold and couragious ; that is to fay, more reſolute in the Defence of their Coun- 
try, and of ſuch an intrepid Spirit, as alone entitles Men to the Name of Soldiers. 
Philoſophy and the Study of the Arts and Sciences ſoften the Mind, and give it quite 
another Turn. The ſober and pacific Diſpoſitions of true Philoſophers, would doubt= 
leſs prove of ſingular Service to a State, were all the Paſſions incident to human Na- 
ture entirely ſubdued. But the moſt refin' d Maxims have no Influence over ſome tur- 
bulent Spirits; and tho' they may poſſibly have the prevailing Power to prevent for a Time 
the wicked Deſigns of a few factious People; yet, ſooner or later, other Projects are ſet on 
Foot to diſturb the Peace and Tranquillity of the State, and ſometimes even under the 
Sanction of the wiſeſt Maxims. It would be an Act of the higheſt Injuſtice, however, 


to reflect on Philoſophers i in general, becauſe their wholſome Admonitions have n not * 
Ways ſucceeded, and put a Stop to ſuch growing Evils. 


Tur W which are produc” d afterwards againſt the Morality and Politicks of the 
Chineſe, are much more cogent and perſuaſive. © They are faid to make theſe two Sciences 
« conſiſt only in a few vulgar Sentences and Inſtances extracted from Hiſtory, without 
ce the leaſt curious Reſearch or Enquiry into the Actions and Paſſions of Mankind, or 
their Motives and Tendency, ſince tis certain that the Chineſe have nd eſtablifh'd 
Notion of the Immortality of the Soul, and that they almoſt unanimouſly agree, that the 
Rewards of the Virtuous, and the e ee of the Vicious are beſtowed or inflicted 
in this Life, either on the Perſons concern'd, or their Poſterity. The very ſame Objec- 
tion has been made againſt the antient Pagans; and it may be urg'd in Favour of the 
Chineſe, that if we may form any right Judgment of their Sentiments by their Ceremo- 

nies, with Regard to the Dead, though we ſhould allow them to be merely political, 
they -have at leaſt ſome Idea, though imperfect, of the Immortality of the Soul, and of 
Rewards and Puniſhments in a future State, Fc. They are not therefore, tis plain, 
ſo void of Principles as ſome imagine ; but were they never ſo atheiſtical, yet ſtill it 
would be true, that they, like other People, whoſe Practice is inconſiſtent with their 


Precepts, might be able to eſtabliſh a Syſtem of Morality and Politicks, rational enough, ; 
and well calculated for their civil Nea 


cc 


Sox Authors, on the other hand, are very 8 in their Fals and Panegyrics 


on the Chineſe, They inſiſt, that no Syſtem of Morality is more perfect and compleat than 
that of Confucius. 


* Reaſon..... which he conſulted without Intermiſſion, and without Prejudice, di- 
<« rected all his Thoughts and Words, The Laws which he lays down, and 1 Du- 


There are numberleſs Examples of it in Antiquity. Conſult likewiſe Bayle's Remarks on the Comer, 
> Preface to a ſmall Treatiſe, entitled, Confucins's Morals. = 
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« ties he tecommends, are ſuch, as no one can FIR their Aﬀent and Approbaz 
« tionto. There is Nothing falſe or extravagant in his Aſſertions, Nothing of thoſe 
ic ſhocking Subtilties we meet with in the moral Diſſertations of moſt of our modern 
* Metaphyficians.” One would think, that his Morals were borrow'd from Chrift and 
His Apoſtles. Father Le Comte is more modeſt, indeed, and * only gives us fourteen or 
Kfteen ſelect Maxims of Confucius, as a Specimen of the Chineſe Morals, and to demon- 
ſtrate, that Nothing in Seneca excels them. It muſt be acknowledg'd, however, that this 
Fefuit is oblig'd to give us an hiſtorical Illuſtration of the Origin 'of theſe Maxims, 

with an accurate Explanation of them; for otherwiſe, with his Leave, they 
would be very dark and obſcure, and far leſs capable of ſtriking the Paſſions, or affect- 
ing the Readers, than any Paſſage in Seneca. 


Tux Chineſe have ſeveral Books, whoſe Merit and Antiquity they prodigiouſly boaſt 
df. The moſt antient, and © that which they pretend to be of older Date than the 
Books of Moſes, contains the Hiſtory of ſome particular Princes of China, a conti- 
c nued Series of moral Maxims, and Speeches made from the Throne; a Collec- 
« tion of wiſe Sayings, Precepts, and Admonitions..... in which there is every 
& where interſpers d fuch a Fund of human Prudence, Politicks, Wiſdom and Piety, 
© as might be highly ſerviceable to all Chriſtian Princes“ According to Father Le 
Comte, © this Hiſtory is of as great Authority amongſt the Chineſe, with Reſpect to 
* Politicks and State-Affairs, as that of Moſes and the Prophets amongſt the Jews, in 
— Relation to the Worlhip of God, and the Ceremonies of their Religion.” 


' AnoTHER Book which they boaſt of is a Collection of Poems, one Part whereof, 
they fay, is as antient as the abovementioned Hiſtory, containing the Cuſtoms and In- 
Kitutions of ſeveral Chineſe Emperors. Fobi is the Author of another Part of theſe Poems 
but his are fo f obſcure and unintelligible, that they are become an inexhauſtible Foun- 
tain of Fiction and Romance; and even thoſe of more modern Date, * are every where 
ſtuffed with ridiculous Fancies, extravagant Hyperboles ; with impious Murmurs 


againſt Heaven, and againſt the great God himſelf. This Collection makes the ſecond 
and third of the antient Books, for which the Chineſe have a religious 8 


Tarn fourth Book; which contains the Hiſtory of ſeveral of their Emperors, with 
their Virtues, Vices, and Maxims, was collected by Confucius. The fifth contains their 
' Cuſtoms and Ceremonies, the Duties of Wives and Children, and the mutual Ties of Friend- 
Chip, Sc. Theſe are all the valued Originals, in which is included the whole Syſtem of 
Morality, and one Part of the religious Duties known and practis d by the Chrneſe, 

All the reſt, ſays Father Le Comte, are no more than Copies or Annotations upon theſe 
Books; but no Author that ever made Comments on theſe Originals, is in ſo great Re- 
pute as Confucius; and they look on his Compilement of the antient Laws, as his moſt 
valuable Performance. Thoſe who arc inclin'd to enquire further into the Precepts con- 


tain'd in theſe Books, may gratify their Curioſity by conſulting the Abridgment of Con 
facius's Merals, and Father Le Comte's Memoirs of China. 5 | 


Tux Manner in which theſe Books, fo valued for their Antiquity, have been tranſs 
mitted down to Poſterity, is very much ſuſpected by ſeveral Þ learned Critics The 


| © The ſame Author, in the fixth Page of that Treatiſe. 

e Father Le Conte, ali ſup. Tom. I. 
| < Canfuctus's Morals, p. 6. and 7. 

_ © Tdem. Ibid. 
© Father Le Comte, ubi ſuz. Tom. I. p. 288. | 
F Father Le Comte, ubi ſup. p. 287. Mie Nass ubi ſup. 
r Confuctus's Morals, &cc. p. 8. Father Le Comte, uli ſup. 
b Abbot Rad, Diſſertation on the 475 and Sciences of the Chineſe. 
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Hiſtory of China * affures us, that about two hundred Vears bafore the Nativity of our 
bleſſod Saviour, one of their Emperors determin'd at once to extirpate and-abolifh all 
the liberal Arts and Sciences; and for that Purpoſe publiſh'd an Edict, that all the Books 


throughout the Empire, except ſuch as treated of Agriculture,  Phyfick, and Magick, 
ſhould be burnt to Aſhes. * After the Death of this Tyrant, an ardent Zeal for the 


Recovery of the loſt Arts and Sciences was re-kindled in the Breaſt of every inge- 
e nious Perſon... ... Their old Men, who, according to Cuſtom, had in their Youth 
« got by heart every valuable Paſſage in theſe antient Books, were directed to recollect 
e them, and ſet them down in Writing with the utmoſt Accuracy they were capable of. 
« Such as were the moſt zealous for the Cauſe of Learning, had buried their Books in the 
6 Sepulchres of their deceaſed Friends. ...', Some were recover'd out of Holes in the 
« Ground, and the Walls of H N where they had lain long concealed, but were 
ec ſadly damaged and very imperfe&., . . yet of ſingular Service to thoſe who were em- 
4 ploy d to reviſe and reſtore them... .. . . Norwithſtanding all their Care for their Reſto- 
< ration, the Performance proved very defe&tive. .. . . In ſome Places there appear large 
« Hiatus's; in others are conſiderable Interpolations. .... The Chineſe are conſcious 'of; | 
&« and readily acknowledge theſe Errors and XaiperfeRions 4.63 But they are fo zealous 
© to preſerve the Traditions of their Forefathers, that they reverence and reſpect theſe 
very Imperfections .. The Works of Confucius and Mem-ci, one of his Pupils, 
were preſerv'd by an old venerable Matron, who in this general Calarnity artfully con- 
ceal'd them, by paſting the Leaves againſt a Wall. As ſoon as the Storm was blown 
over, they were taken off with the utmoſt Care and Precaution, but having contracted ſome 
Moiſture by their long Continuance there, they weredefac'd and raz'd out in ſundry Places; 
« And although it is very well known (fays*© our Author) what thoſe Paſſages are which 
t were thus loſt, it has been thought an Act of too great Preſumption to inſert them; 
« and fo great is their Veneration and Eſteem for the facred Original, that in all the 


« following Impreſſions of his Works, they have never alter d the Text; but content 
* themſelves with ſupplying the Deficiencies by marginal Notes.” 


Tas Chineſe Poetry is vos antient, Their Verſes are compoſed i in various ; Meaſures, 
and after various Manners. The Antiquity of their Mufic is no leſs remarkable than that 
of their Poetry. The Quality, and ſuch as are ambitious of the higheſt Poſts of 
Honour, make their! moſt valuable Kind of Poetry their principal Study and Delight. 
«© There they are inform'd at large of the Conduct and Deportment of good and bad 
« Princes; there the glorious Rewards of the one, and the Chaſtiſements of the other 
<« are ſet in a fair and advantageous Light, in order to be a Terror to all evil Doers, 
te and an Encouragement to them who do well. Their Poetry likewiſe treats on the 
« Beauties of Nature... . without having Recourſe, as ours generally has, to Fable and 
« Fi&ion, or having any other View in their Illuſtrations of her Works, than che Im- 
« provement of Mankind in Virtue and good Manners.” Such Poets can never be ſaid 
to be as uſeleſs in a * State, as a skilful Player at Nine-Pins. The amorous Poems of 
be the Chinefe are clothed in a much more modeſt Dreſs than ours, and thoſe whoſe Ge- 
4e nius inclines them to ſuch gay Amuſements, never publiſh any Thing that is luſcious, 
< or offenſive to the chaſteſt Ear, but endeavour to inſpire their Readers with the moſt 
40 gallant Sentiments of Love and Honour,” Theſe modeſt Poets, indeed, are perfect 
Strangers to that happy Talent which ours boaſt of, when they acknowledge al: Lives 
and Actions to be no Ways conformable to the wanton Dicates of Hon eee In 


. Father Martinis Hiſtory of China. Father Le Gm, abi ſup. p. 391. 
> Father Martini's Hiſtory of China, Lib. vi. 
Father Aartini, ubi ſup. 
* Idem. 
This Term is aſcrib'd to Malberbe. 


r Laſeve of mii patina, aue probe of Martial. 
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one df their Volumes you have a Collection of Spiritual Hymns, mingled wich ſeveral Odes 
in the Stoical Strain. But what can we expect from the Generality of our mercenary Subjects 
of Apollo, who work in their Garrets, after the very fame Manner and with the ſame View 

as a Mechanic does at his Trade? Like him they vend their Commodities by Retail, and 
like him they live upon their Day-Labour. A Man in this Situation muſt endeavour to 
oblige every Body, follow the Bent of corrupt Nature, write Panegyricks out of * Inte- 
reſt and en and only ſerve God now and then by Way of Duty. 


| Bur to kD the Ch:neſe Poetry. Tis difficult to determine whether it really deſerves 
that uncommon Applauſe which it meets with from ſome of our modern Hiſtorians. Abbot 
Renaudet's Opinion is well worth conſulting on this Occaſion. But, however that be, it is 
manifeſt from what we have already offer'd, that the antient Obje& of Poetry was the ſame 
amongſt the Ch:neſe as amongſt the firſt Inhabitants of the World. The firſt Poets made it 
their whole Buſineſs to inſtru the People, and exhort them to the Practice of Virtue and 
Religion. To theſe wholfom Admonitions they added ſeveral Inſtances taken from the Lives 
of illuſtrious Men, and ſeveral Promiſes of Rewards and Puniſhments with Reſpe& to the 
ſupreme Being. This noble Uſe of it made it ſeem proper for divine Worſhip and all other 
myſterious Services. Poetry for a long Time was a Compound of Philoſophy, Hiſtory 
and Divinity. This facred Art, however, has been inſenſibly abus d. Man's Heart, 
which is too often ruffled and diſorder d by his unruly Paſſions, found in Poetry all that 
Relief it could deſire, of Extaſy, Muſic and Harmony. But after it had once got a Foot- 
ing in the World it became the Means whereby an infinite Variety of Superſtitions were 
tranſmitted to lateſt Poſterity. If it has not ſuch an abſolute Dominion over us Chri/- 
tians at preſent, tis becauſe our Age is more refined, and our Underſtandings more en- 
lightened. But to dwell on ſuch a well-known Topick would be tedious, if not imperti- 
nent. We ſhall proceed therefore to the Hiſtory of the Chineſe, which abounds with illuſtrious 
Inſtances of all the Viciſſitudes of Vice and Virtue, and is altogether as inſtructive as that 
of the Europeans. I ſhall not enter into the Controverſy relating to its Antiquity, which 
is called in Queſtion, but ſhall leave that Affair n to the ] — and Deciſion 


4 the Learned. 


FaTurR Le Comte aſſures us, that the Hiſtory of their Emperors is compoſed af- 
© ter ſuch a peculiar Manner as is alone ſufficient to influence their Conduct, and keep 
cc them always on their Guard... . A ſelect Number of Doctors are appointed to 
© make Remarks with the utmoſt Care and Attention, on all their Words and Actions. 
c Each individual Obſervator, without the leaſt Communication of his Sentiments to 
ce any other, writes down his Animadverſions on à looſe Sheet of Paper as often as 
tt any Circumſtances occur which are worthy of his Notice, and throws them into a 
ec Cabinet thro a little Hole, which is kept open for that particular Purpoſe : Thus eve. 
t ry * good and evil Action is recorded with all the Simplicity, Freedom, and Impar- 
* tiality imaginable. On ſuch a Day, ſay they, the Prince indulg'd his Anger without 
any juſt Cauſe, and talk'd too much below the Dignity of ſo illuſtrious a Monarch. 
* Or elſe, he engaged in a War with the utmoſt Courage and Reſolution for the Protection and 
* Welfare of his Country... . and after the like Manner they expatiate on every other Tranſac- 
tion, good or bad, hich any ways relates to the publick Adminiſtration. . . In order 
« that neither Hope nor Fear ſhould have the leaſt Influence over the Doctors, this Ca- 


Qui expedivit Pſittaco ſuum Kite: 

Picaſq, decuit verba noftra ronari 

Magifter Artis, ingeniq, largitor 

Venter, negatas artifex ſequi voces, 

uod ſi deloſs ſpes refulſerit nummi, 

Corves Poetas & Poetrias Picas 

| Cantare credas Pegaſeium melos. Perſius in Prol. 
» Difſert. on the Arts and Sciences, c. ubi ſup. 


We have already mentioned a Cuſtom very much like it, in the former Part of this Volume. — 
—* es | inet 
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« binet is never open'd during the Life of the Prince on the Throne, or any of his Fa- | 
“ mily. But when the Crown is transferr'd to another Line, as it frequently happens, 
all thoſe particular Memoirs are collected together, accurately compared with one an- 
other. . and from thence the Hiſtory of the Emperor is always extracted This | 
Method, however, may be apt to miſguide and deceive the Hiſtorian, whoſe Province it is 
to compile theſe Memoirs. Affairs of this Nature view /d at a Diſtance, always appear : 
with an Air of the marvellous: They ought to be drawn nearer to the Eye, that their 
Imperfections may be diſcovered, There are ſome antient Hiſtorians, however, whoſe 
Works are ſtill extant, who have neither ſet the Virtues of their Princes in a falſe" or 
too glaring a Light; nor concealed or extenuated their Vices. Suetonius amongſt the Ro- 
mans, and Thucydides amongſt the Greeks, are Patterns in that Reſpect worthy of Imita- 
tion. The latter has che compleat Character of being the moſt impartial and faithful 
Hiſtorian that ever wrote. But notwithſtanding the Circumſtances of thoſe Times, 
which ſeem'd favourable enough to the Liberty of the antient Hiſtorians, yet we find 
they are ſometimes very partial, and juſtly deſerve our Cenſure, and amongſt thoſe who 
have been tranſmitted down to us under the pompous Title of Impartial Hiſtorians, 
there are very many, of whom we are obliged to be ſilent, fince Time has eraſed 
every Monument by which we might be able to detect or contradict them. Let us now 
proceed to the Character of the modern Hiſtorians. Comines, is generally look d upon as 
an excellent Hiſtorian, and Retz, in our Opinion, is an Author of equal Merit. It muſt 
be acknowledged, however, that in general our Hiſtorians, are more partial and pre- 
judic'd than the Antients. The Circumſtances of our modern Times are not ſo favourable 
for an Hiſtorian, Our Politics, which are fo cloſely attach'd to our Religion, the va- 
rious Animoſities and Diviſions in the latter, the Character of thoſe who write, their 
unhappy Situation, which renders them incapable of knowing the Secrets of Courts and 
the private Springs by which they move, are all ſo many Inconveniencies to which the 
Truth is at this Day too apparently expoſed.” But in thoſe Countries where the People 
boaſt ſo much, and are fo fond of their native Liberty, could no Ways and Means be 
found out whereby to reſcue and defend it from' the ſame Outrages and Inſults it groans 
under in States of Slavery? For this End, the Cuſtom which is eſtabliſh'd amongſt the 
Chineſe, ſhould at leaſt be introduced ; but it would be requiſite at the ſame Time to pro 


hibit the Liberty of their Pen, to.a- thouſand ſervile Authors and Corrupters of Mes 
moirs and Manuſcripts, &c. PPT 


cc 


* 


To theſe Methods of preſerving Hiſtory in its Purity, Father Le Comte makes this far- 
ther Addition; When a Prince is jealous of his Honour, and knows that the Flattery 
of fawning Paraſites can never impoſe upon the People, he is always upon his Guard, du- 
ring the whole Time of his Reign”. We need only, however, caſt our Eyes into the Hiſtory 
of China, written by Father * Martini, and we ſhall find thank ſeveral Princes who have 
had no Regard to their Honour, nor to the Cenſure of their Subjects. Another Author aſ- 
ſures us, that the Hiſtory of China is very exact and faithful, on account of the pecu- 
<« Har Care which their Emperors ever had, and ſtill have, to "inde choice of the wiſeſt 
« Men amongſt their Philoſophers, for the Compilation of the Hiſtory of their Prede- 
„ „ . Lach Emperor nominates the Perſon who is to write the Tranſactions of 
the paſt Reign, and Hon him a particular Charge to avoid all fulſom F lattery, and 
abject Diſſimulation . . . By which Means their Hiſtory, tho compoſed by various 
Hands, is written with ſo much Uniformity, that we might be tempted to believe 
it the Labours but of one Hiſtorian, . . . No one muſt preſume to engage in an Under- 
taking of this Nature, without the Emperor s particular Permiſſion, 


* 
4 


Reflections on Hiſt by Rapin. 
b Hiſt, of China, by Father Martini, L. I. 
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Wr ſhall not trouble our Reader with any Account of their Muſick, the · Invention 
whereof is aſcrib'd to Fobi; nor of the Contrivance of their twelve Brazen Veſſels. 
which anſwered to the twelve Months in the Year, and were filled with a kind of fine 
Sand, which ran out exactly at the End of every Month. Theſe Sorts of Clocks point- 
ed out the Times and the Seaſons. Neither ſhall we make any Reflections on their 
Cycle of ſixty Years, which have each of them a diſtin Denomination ; nor of their 
twelve Characters, which are conformable to the Hours of the Planets, on the Intermix- 
ture and * whereof the Chineſe form all their Aſtrological Predictions 


Taz1R Year commences with the Spring, according as it was ſettled by * one of their 
Emperors, about two thouſand five hundred Years before the Birth of our Saviour Fe- 
fus Chriſt; but it would be altogether needleſs, to add any * farther on theſe To- 


Pics. 


Their EMPERORS, &c. 


HE Chineſe are perfe&* Strangers to the Name of a Republick. They cannot conceive 

how a State can be any ways regularly govern'd without a King. A Republic, in 

their Opinion, is no better than a Monſter with ſeveral Heads, expoſed to the Pride and 
Ambition of the Great, the inordinate Paſſions and Corruptions of Men's Hearts in general, 
and the Licentiouſneſs of the Populace. This we are inform'd is the Idea which the Chi- 

neſe entertain of our Republics, which cannot ſeem in all Reſpects adequate and juſt, to 

thoſe who have long lived under ſuch a Government. What ſeems the moſt ſhocking to 


thoſe who are Strangers to a Republic, is the Inſolence and Impertinence of the Vulgar, 


who make no Scruple to ſer themſelves on a Level with Perſons of indiſputable Rank and 
Diſtinction. But after all, what great Occaſion have the latter to be concerned and diſ- 
turbed at the inſolent Deportment of the former? If, for example, in Holland they are 
not aw'd by Baſtniado's, yet they may at any Time be won over by the reſiſtleſs Influence 
of Money.The Frequency of Satires and Lampoons, the Abuſe of Liberty degenerating into 
Licentiouſneſs, the Want of Truth and Sinceri ty, (which however by Reaſon of thoſe 
Intereſts wherein the Chriſtian Policy is grounded, is no more univerſal in a Republic than 


in a monarchical State,) are ſtill look d upon by ſome Perſons as inſupportable Burthens. 


However that be, it is not to be doubted but that a monarchical Government, under 
due Regulations, is to be preferr'd before a Republic; but in the whole, 'tis certainly 
more cligible to live under the VE of the latter. 


Bor that we may return from a Dees, which makes us deviate from our Religious 
Ceremonies to thoſe which are meerly Civil and Political, we ſhall only obſerve here, that the 
Royal Authority ought wholy to be conſider d as an Emanation from the immediate Go- 
vernment of the fupreme Being. Father Le Comte aſſures us, that tho the Chineſe have 
always been averſe to Tyranny and Oppreſſion, yet they are zealous for, and fond of de- 
ſpotick Power. They diſtinguiſh the extravagant ons of a Prince, who gives way 


to,, and indulges his inordinate Paſſions, from his who acts in every Reſpect conſiſtent 


with his Regal Authority, which ought always to be the very Picture of the Almighty 
Power of God. An abſolute Authority ſo well grounded, would certainly be much more 
amiable than that of a Republic. But to avoid Miſtakes, tis here to be obſerved, that 
this Authority of the Chineſe Monarchs has not always been the perfe& Image or Copy 
of the divine Power, no more than in other Nations; and he that will conſult the Chi- 
neſe Hiſtory, will ſoon be convinced of the Truth of this Aſſertion. There have been 


Father Martini, ubi ſup. 

» Hift. of China, Ec. ubi ſup. | 
Father Le Comte's Memoirs. Tom. ii. 
both 
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both good and bad Princes in China, as well as in any other monarchical Government 
whatſoever, and the laſt, tho in their Life-Time rang'd amongſt the good ones, and the 
Fathers of their Country, by fawning Sycophants, have been deſpiſed and reflected on after 
their Deaths, when there was no further Reaſon to fear their Frowns, or to expect their 


Favours : In ſhort, the Chineſe have had Princes authoriz'd to do Evil n _ Direction 


and Advice of their wicked Miniſters. 


Tux Chineſe, as well as all the other Eaſtern Nations, « are confirm d Fic ele: In- 
fancy in the Notion, that almoſt the ſame* Reverence and Reſpect is due to their Princes, 
as to the ſupreme Being; For which Reaſon the Emperor of China is called *. the Son 
« of Heaven, and the ſole Lord of the Univerſe. His Edicts are look'd upon as ſacred, 
« and his Words are as awful as thoſe of an Oracle. Every Thing, in ſhort, that 1 
« longs to him, or comes from him, is deem'd holy. His Subjects are but ſeldom 

ce mitted to ſee him, and never ſpeak to him but on their Knees. The Grandees of the 
ce Court, the Princes of the Blood, nay his own Brothers bow down to the very Ground 
ce before him, and before his Throne. There are ſtated Days in every Week, or every 
« Month, for the Nobility to aſſemble themſelves together, who repair unto one of the 


Courts of the Palace, in order to acknowledge the Authority of their Prince by the moſt 


« profound Adorations, altho' he is not perſonally preſent... . . When he is ſick, or in- 
« diſpoſed, the Palace is full of Mandarins.. . . who frend whole Nights and Days 
e upon their Knees. ... all dreſs d in their Robes. of State, to teſtify their unfeigned 
ec * RO; and to linplocs the divine Majeſty to reſtore him to his former State of Health. 
0 This profound Voneration is farther grounded on the particular Intereſt which 
ce 208 of them reſpectively has in currying Favour at Court. From the very Moment he 
« is proclaim'd Emperor, all Power and Authority is veſted in his Royal Perſon, and he 
becomes the abſolute Lord, and ſole Diſpoſer, of the good and ill Fortune of all his 
e Subjects .. We are informed, however, that he confers his moſt important Places 
on none but Men of Merit, that he leaves every Body in full Poſſeſſion of all their 
Lands and Chattels, and that he. cannot declare War, conclude Peace, or make any 
Treaty whatſoever, but on ſuch Terms as inviolably preſerve the Dignity of the Em- 


pire. 


 FormMERLY the Emperor expoſed himſelf to the publick View of the Po 
a very high Window, holding in his Hands two Plates, or thin Pieces of Ivory, one 
whereof was made uſe of to cover his Face, and the other to conceal his Royal 
Diadem glittering with precious Stones which were ſtrung, like Necklaces of Pearls, all 
round about it. Father © Mavarrette informs us, That when the Emperor goes abroad 


ee all the Doors in the ſeveral Streets through Which he paſſes are cloſe ſhut up; that the 


„ Tnhabitants withdraw with ſuch awful Fear and Reverence, that there is not one ſingle 
* Soul to be ſeen; and that if any one ſhould be fo preſumptuous as to appear in | Sight, 


* he would be ſeverely puniſhed.” 


Tux Emperor has the Power to make Choice of what Subject he pleaſes to be his Suc- 
ceflor, without the leaſt Regard to the Royal Family, of which there are ſeveral Inſtances 


| to be mer with in the Hiſtory of China. This Condu& is coloured over wah the Pre- 
tence of the Public Good, 2 the Preſervation of that Prince's Honour, who has a 


Right to the Succeſſion, but is excluded on Account of his ELUNE and 1 
city to way the Sceptre. 


® The Chineſe fags Father Martini, alwiys 3 a the met lima Manner ; ants Rake A 


dorations paid him always turn their Faces to the North, becauſe their Emperors, % oy 4. always Jook towards! the 
the South. 


South. The principal Gate of the Palace, and the Doors of all the Apartments front 
d Memoirs of China, &c. ubi ſup. | 


© Quoted by Abbot Renaud, ubiſup. | 
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ture would be accounted ſeditious, and in others diſloyal at leaſt, and diſreſ 
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TRE Emperor extends his ſovereign Prerogative even over the Dead... % He humbles 
c or exalts them, as he does the Living, in order to reward or puniſh either them, or 
« their Families. He confers on them new Titles... . . He can even canonize them 


* for Saints, that is to ſay, pertect Spirits, and oblige the People to worſhip them as 
they do their other Deities. 5 


From the earlieſt Ages of Antiquity, che Prieſthood has been annex d' to the Crown 
None but the Emperor, who is their Pontiff, or High Prieſt, muſt preſume- to offer up 
their Sacrifices to * Heaven. In ſhort, the © Authority of the Monarch is abſolute, even 
over their Language, and the very Terms of it. He coins ſome, alters others, and 
renders thoſe which he does not approve of, uſeleſs and obſolete. He changes the Name 
of Provinces, Cities, and Families; in ſhorr, his Word alone is a Law, in every Re- 


P 


NoTWITHSTANDING this abſolute Authority, - —— is ſtiled by his Subjects, 


The Father of his People, becauſe the antient Laws of China have order'd and directed, 
that the Prince on the Throne ſhou'd Reign as a. Father over his Children, not as a 


Mafter over his Slaves. The Mandarins are permitted to make their Remonſtrances to 
the Emperor, whenſoever they ſee Occaſion. He who thinks proper to animadvert on 
the Conduct of his Prince, draws up a Petition in which he humbly expoſtulates with 


his moſt ſacred Majeſty, and begs of him to have a due Regard for their antient Cuf- 
roms, and the illuſtrious Examples of his Royal Predeceſſors, &c. If the Emperor proves 


obſtinate, and perſiſts ſtill in his bad Conduct, they renew their Petition from Time to 


Time, according to their reſpeCtive Zeal and Reſolution, There are feyeral Inſtances to 


be met with in the Chineſe Hiſtory of this Heroic Fortitude. Amongſt us, where Chriſ- 


tianity fo widely differs in Principle and Practice, this glorious Liberty would hardly be 


tolerated. It is indiſputably true, that in many fe in Remonſtrances of this Na- 


pectful to 
the Prince upon the Throne. The antient Conſliution muſt be conſider d and looked 


upon with no more Regard than an old Idol which has loſt its Reputation, and which 
is preſerved only as a Curioſity in the Cabinets of the V Cs 


Tuo we have no Intention to dwell longer upon this Topic, yet we cannot for- 
bear mentioning the following Cuſtom, which is very obſervable, Their Viceroys and 
Governors of Provinces, are from Time to Time obliged to make a Confeſſion in writ- 
ing of all their private as well as public Miſdemeanors, and fend it up to Court; and 


here Concealment of Faults is no ſuch eaſy Matter as may at firſt be imagined ; be- 


cauſe there are certain Magiſtrates, appointed to inſpe& them, and ſend up their 
private Memoirs and Reports likewiſe to the Court, whoſe Poſt bears a very near Affini- 


ty to that of the T ribunes of the People ng the Rene, and the Ephori amon gt the 
Greeks. 


Wurx the Miniſters make their 8 to their Sovereigns, and meet with 
the Misfortune to find them either deſpiſed or diſregarded, they diveſt themſelves © di- 
rectly in their Preſence of all the Enſigns of their Authority, and boldly declare to 
them, © That being then no longer dreſs'd like Magiſtrates, they can no longer diſ- 


6 cry the Truſt repoſed in them.” The undaunted Courage and Reſolution which 


„Hd. of China is by Father Ans | 
b Xang-ti, theſe two Words ſignify the ſupreme ener, 
Memoirs of China, &c. ubi ſup. 
The ſame, abiſap. 
Father Le Comte gives us acnciow Relelonref this important Poſt. 
f Hiſtory of China by Father Martini. L. VI. 


ce ſome 
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ſome of theſe Chineſe Cenſors have *ſhewn on ſome particular and important Occaſions, is 
equal to any Thing that can be produced in the Hiſtory either of the Greełs or Romans. 
It is ſurpriſing, to find Heathens, notwithſtanding their being involved in ſuch Clouds of 
Error, bold enough to * hazard their Lives after ſuch an heroic Manner for the Cauſe of 
Truth, Flattery might be connived at, and borne with in ſuch People as have no manner of 
Hopes or Expectations after the Expiration of fourſcore Vears; from whence we ſhall 
draw the following Concluſion, the Force whereof thoſe Perſons muſt excuſe who have 
but a very imperfect Idea of Religion, viz. That Men are generally more dubious of 
the Truths of Religion than they either ſeem, or would ſeem to be; for were they 
fully perſuaded thereof, wou'd it be poſſible that any People, who, within the Space of a 
few Years, have liſtened to a thouſand Lectures on the Duties of Religion, ſhould have 
ſo much Patience and Good-Nature, as to bear with an infinite Variety of Diſorders, which 
it is in their Power to rectify and prevent; not by extirpating the Vicious by Fire and 


Sword, but by reproving them freely and openly, and denying — that ee 
* hich is term'd Charity? 


* 


Their NUPTIAL CEKREMONIES; the EDUGATION of 
their CHILDREN; their FUNERAL SOLEMNI- 
"PIES, Cc. 


ROM theſe ſerious Reflections which we have juſt before made, we ſhall paſs to 
Matters of a more gay and entertaining Nature, vix. their Nuptial Ceremo- 
nies. We are informed that Fohi firſt inſtituted the Ordinance of Matrimony; (that is 


to ſay) that Matrimony which is holy, regular, and lawful. He ordered and directed, 
that the Women ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Men by their Apparel ; and 


his Laws againſt * Marriage within the Degrees of Conſanguinity, were fo ſevere, 
that they could not marry a Wife of the ſame Name, tho' the Relation was ever ſo diſ- 
tant; which Cuſtom they ſtrictly obſerve to this very Day. 


 ALTHo' 8 is in Faſhion eng the Chineſe, there is, however, a Subordi- 
nation, as in other Places, between the Wives even of a private Perſon, but a much 
greater between thoſe of a Prince. Father * Kircber informs us, that the firſt Wife on- 
ly bears the Title of Queen or Empreſs. There are *® nine other Wives inferior to this 
firſt, and thirty ſix ſubordinate to theſe nine ; each of which is honour'd with the Title 
of his Wife, The firſt has the Privilege to fit in the Emperor's Preſence, and to eat at 


his Table. As for the others, they may * be called Ladies of Honour, or At- 
tendants on the Empreſs. 


2 See L. VI. and VII. of Father Martin's Hiſtory of China. 


d The Chineſe, ſays Father Martini, L. X. look upon this Liberty as the moſt beautiful Maxim of all their Philo- 
ſophy, and are very ambitious of having it practiſed by all the Monarchs of the Univerſe; They are fully perſuaded 
that it was the Ordinance of Heaven itſelf, and that the Happineſs of their E entirely depends upon it, Sc. 

© Upon the Suppoſition that the Chineſe Court are all Atheiſts. 

4 Hiſtory of China by Father Martini, L. I. 


© Father Frigaut, quoted by Renaudot in his Diſſertation on two antient Accounts of China, infarnis n us, that the 
Chineſe are not ſo very ſtrict and exact in the Obſervance of the Degree of Conſanguinity on the Mather” $ Sade. 

f China illuſtrated. 

The Number of the Emperor's Wives, ſays Father Le Comte, i is in ſms Meaſure unknown to us, 0 it 1s 
too great, as well as under no Regulation. They are never ſeen, and it is look d upon as preſumptuous to make any 
Enquiries after them. They are all Ladies of Quality .. who, for the moſt Part, are perfect Strangers to the Em- 
peror. The Intrigues which they carry on to ingratiate themſelves i inthe Emperor's Favour, and the Jealouſy which 
reigns amongſt them .. renders all of them for the moſt Part very unhappy. Among thoſe whom the Emperor 
is inclined to honour, three of them in particular are dignified and diſtinguiſhed by the illuſtrious Character of 
Queens. They have every Thing that the moſt lively Imagination can deviſe, to amuſe and entertain them. 
Their principal Happineſs conſiſts in _—_— themſelves agrecable to the Prince; for they are not let into the — 
ledge of any State Affairs whatever . and accordingly neither their Intrigues nor their Ambition are the leaft In- 
cumbrance to the Government, as it often happens in the Courts of Chriſtian Princes, 


Vol. IV. | Tit THE 
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Tux Father above-mentioned aſſures us, that the Chineſe are ſo very jealoftis, both in 
publick and private, that their Wives are not permitted to be ſeen by any Strangers, or 
Relations whomſoever; * nay, not by their own Children, unleſs they are either ſuſpec- 
ted, or known to be guilty of any capital Crime. In that Cafe, indeed, the Child flies 
to his Mother's Apartments, as to a Sanctuary or Aſylum. He adds likewik, that theſe 
Women's Apartments are ſo contrived, that they can neither ſee nor be ſeen ; and their 
Confinement is fo ſtrict and auſtere, that they are very ſeldom ſuffered to go abroad; 
and when they are indulged ſo far, it is in Carriages fo cloſe ſhut up, that they are imper- 
ceptible to the moſt penetrating Eye. According to ſome other Travellers, another Con- 
ſequence of their Jealouſy is, that Care which they take to bind down and cramp 
their Daughters Feet with * Bandages, as ſoon as ever they are born; by which Means 
their Feet become ſo ſmall and flender, that they cannot walk abroad without extreme 
Pain, and the utmoſt Inconvenience. Tis © added, likewiſe, that this Cuſtom, which 
is very antient, and which by Degrees has been look'd upon by the Ladies as a pe- 
culiar Beauty, was eſtabliſhed, ro inform them, that Retirement and good Houſe- 
wifry were their proper Provinces, and that roving abroad was a perfect Scandal to their 
Sex. Another * Feſuit informs us, That the Empreſs © Tahia, who was the moſt per- 
« fe& Beauty of the Age ſhe lived in, eſtabliſhed as a Maxim, that nothing was ſo 
<« graceful and becoming as little Feet; and becauſe no one could rival her in that Re- 
« ſpect, ſhe artfully ſqueez d them more and more, under Prerence of adding new 
ce Graces to her Charms. All the Ladies, after her Example, were prodigiouſly fond 
* of this Embelliſhment; and this ridiculous Notion is become ſo firmly eſtabliſh'd 
te amongſt them, that the moſt beautiful Creature that ever appear'd wou'd be look'd upon 
« in China as a Monſter, in caſe her Feet ſhou'd grow to their natural Proportion”. But 
as to the Cuſtom of concealing them, we are inform'd by ſome Authors, that this Empreſs's 
Feet were naturally deform'd ; and Fable adds to this Story, that ſhe had * cloven Feet, 
and was a Devil under the Form ofa Woman. In the whole, it is very probable, that both 
theſe Cuſtoms derived their Origin from a Deformity in the Feet of ſome of their Em- 
preſs s, rather than from the Jealouſy of the Chineſe Husbands. As, amongſt us, the 
Loſs of Honour, an ill Shape, &c. have introduced the Fardingale, the Hoop-Petticoat, 
the looſe Gown, &c. as alamode Dreſſes, which at other Times, and among People of 
other Morals, would be look'd upon as prepoſterous, and a Scandal to the Ladies. 


FaTurr Le Comte, ſpeaking of this Cuſtom of rolling up, and cramping the Feet to 
prevent their Growth, is not of Opinion that it hinders the Chineſe Ladies from walking 
abroad; © For they frequently: go out, ſays he, and would do fo every Day of their 
Lives, had they their Husbands free Leave and Conſent.” So far is he from believing 
it an Invention of former Times to oblige the Ladies to keep at home, that he declares 
« the Chineſe, themſelves, look upon that as an idle Romance. Our Forefathers, as 
ce well as our ſelves, ſaid one of their Countrymen to him, knew too well the Nature of 
« the Sex, to imagine that the Reduction of their Feet to one Moiety of their due Pro- 


« portion wou'd take away their Power of walking, or their natural TIO and In- 
ce * clination t to ſee the World. | 


» whoſe Name is Gen, . That Brothers and Siſters have no —_— Converſation, nor do 
they ever cat together, 
> The beforementioned Gentil aſſures us, The a Female Infant is turned of three Years old, her Toes are 
pent under the Soles of her Feet, and after that Coſtics are applied, which eat off the Fleſh, and then their Feet are 
rolled up with ſeveral Bandages till they are formedinto a right Shape ; the Inconveniency of which Operation the La · 
dies too ſenſibly feel all their Lives after, they being hardly able to walk. They undergo it, however, Face, 
fince there is nothing they are more ſollicitous about than having little Feet. 

Father Kircher, in his Treatiſe, intitled, China illuſtrated, ubi ſup. 

© Hiſtory of China, L. III. 

© One thouſand one hundred and fifty Years before the Nativity of our bleſſed Saviour Jeſus Cris. 

Hiſtory of China, Ec. ubi ſup, 
5 Memoirs, c. Tom, I. 
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« T's a common Saying amongſt the Chineſe, continues the ſame Author, that Hea- 
& yen has beſtowed on the Ladies a ſweet Diſpoſition, Modeſty, and Innocence, as 
© their peculiar Qualifications, in order to render them uſeful in their Families, by ee 
* cating their Children in a proper Manner : But that the Men, who have by Nature 
“ Strength of Body and Reſolution of Mind, are born for the Government of the 
* World. . .. They look upon all our Europeans with an Air of Contempt, and 
« ſmiling call them a Kingdom of Women”. There are divers Intrigues, indeed, car- 
ried on, by the Aſſiſtance of the Female Sex, in ſome of the Eaſtern Countries; but 
they are not near ſo frequent, or ſo much in Vogue, with them as they are with us. 
The Ladies in former Times very ſeldom concerned themſelves with Intrignes ; ; they li- 
ved in a commendable Solitude, and for the moſt Part withdrew into the inner Parts 
of their Houſes ; but when the Age began to be corrupted, the Scene was changed, and 
Luxury and Licentiouſneſs having debauched and corrupted the Men, the Ladies, who 
were the principal Objects of their Depravity, ſoon became Coquets and Proftitutes. 
It was then too plain and evident, that the Power of their Beauty, and the Spright- 
lineſs of their Wit, were capable of ſetting an infinite Number of ſecret Springs in 
Motion in the State. The Romans, who were fo refined, and yet ſo degenerated af- 
ter the Decay of their Republic, made uſe of them to Advantage ; and Chriſtiani- 
ty, ſetting the two Sexes on a Level, gave the Ladies an Opportunity to take Advan- 
tage from a Prerogative grounded on Religion : From the firſt Moment of its prevailing 
in the World, Devotion and Debauchery were practiſed by them in their Turns. But 
in all the Conduct of theſe artful Ladies, nothing is more ſcandalous, or brings a greater 
Odium on the Chriſtian Religion, than to ſee ſome of them aſſume, with as great an 
Air of Aſſurance, the Title of a Prince's Miftreſs, as others do that of Ladies Ho- 
nour, or, in ſhort, as abandoned Strumpets take the one Title due to > therr inde- 
cent and ſhameful Deportment. | 


THz Chineſe, when they are determined to ſettle themſelves, and marry, have not 
the Liberty to conſult their own Inclinations. They are obliged to declare their 
Intention to their Relations, or to ſome old Women, who make it their Trade (if I 
may be allowed the Expreſſion) to be Match-makers, and who are well paid for their 
deceitful Offices. They very ſeldom, if ever, give a fair and impartial Account of the 
Qualifications, or Beauty of the young Lady whom they are employed to enquire after. 
The Relations of the intended Bride always fee theſe mercenary Emiſſaries to expatiate 
on the Perfections of their Daughters. 'Tis the common Intereſt of the Relations, as well 
as the Match-makers, to aggrandize the Charms, Addreſs, and Wit of the young Lady: 
For the Men purchaſe their Wives, and give a more or leſs valuable Conſideration for 
them, as they do for any other Commodities, according to the good or ill Qualities 
e they are poſſeſs d of. . . . As ſoon as the Conſideratiom is ſettled, the Articles ſigned, and 
« the Money depoſited, the next material Point is the Solemnization of the Marriage. 
* Wedding-Day bei g come, the Bride is carried in a Chair of State, preceded by 
<« ſeveral Muſicians, and followed by the Bridegroom and ſeveral Relations. The Bride 
ce brings no other Portion than her wedding Garments, with ſome other Clothes, and 
a few Houſhold-Goods. ... . The Bridegroom attends her to his own Door. He opens 
the Chair of State, in which before ſhe was cloſe ſhut up, and conducting her into a 
private Apartment, recommends her to the Care of ſeveral Ladies invited to the Wed- 
ding, who ſpend the whole Day together in Feaſting, and other innocent Amuſements, 
c as the Bridegroom does amongſt his Male Friends and Acquaintance. 


* See Humer in ſeveral Parts of his Poems. 


> In the Letters of Madam de Sevigne, Tom. II. Lett. 115. is inſerted a witty Re partee of an Actreſs, who was 
Miſtreſs to Charles the Second, King of Englatid, and Rival to the celebrated Ducheſs of Portſmouth, This Ducheſs, 
ſays ſhe, takes upon her to be a Perſon of the higheſt Rank and Diſtinction, and pretends that the whole Court of 
Trance are one way or other her Relations. . Very well! But ſure this noble French Lady and favourite Engli 72 


Ducheſs, might bluſh, had ſhe any Shame in a her to be ſuch an arrant Wh: As form a ä 
| Profeſſion, and I am proud of nothing elſe. ; y part, ſays ſhe, dis my 


© Father Le Comte, ubi ſup. | | 
FATHER 
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FATHER Le Comte adds, that the Husbands are not always well pleaſed, or contented 
with their Bargains, and in all Probability he ſpeaks the Truth, The young Ladies, 
whom their Parents have thus ſold, are not allowed to retreat from their Engagement ; 
but the Husbands when they find themſelves bit and impos'd upon, don't always act with 
the ſame Complaiſance. Sometimes, ſays he, it happens, that after the Bridegroom 
„ opened the Chair with all the Impatience and Expectation imaginable, in order 

ce to receive his Bride into his longing Arms, ſhock'd with her frightful Viſage, and her 
e aukward Mien, he ſhuts her up again directly, and diſmiſſes her, together with her 
Relations, Friends, and all the Company, chuſing rather to loſe the Purchaſe-Money, 
e than be troubled with fo diſagreeable a Bargain.” As a Supplement to this Narrative 
which we have already given of their Marriage Rites, we ſhall entertain our Readers 
with another Author's Account of a much later Date; the Circumſtances whereof are 
very novel and particular, though we cannot anſwer for their Veracity, no more than 
the current Obſervance of them amongſt all the Chineſe in general. Cuſtoms very often 
vary, and what prevails in one Town or Province, is many Times diſregarded, or not 
approved of in another. Few Travellers ('tis true) have a juſt Regard for this Ob- 
iervation ; for if their Narratives are but novel, they think tis ſufficient. Tis that 
alone which vends their Works, and gives them a Sanction; becauſe Truth is not gene- 
rally ſo much ſought after as Amuſement, by moſt Readers of Travels. But be that as 
it will, I ſhall here inſert the Relation as I find it in the Author's own Words. The 
* young * Ladies receive their Portions from their future Husbands, one Part whereof 
“e 1s paid down, on the Execution of the Marriage Articles, and the other a little be- 

te fore the Nuptials are ſolemniz d. The Bridegroom, moreover, beſides this Dowry, 
* makes ſeveral valuable Preſents of Silks, Fruits, Wine, &c. to the Relations of his 
Miſtreſs. The intended Bride and Bridegroom never ſee each other till their Nup- 
« tials, which are always carried on by Match-Makers, are fully concluded on both 
* vides, fo that there remains Nothing to compleat them but the Wedding Ceremony.” 
When that is over, the Bridegroom, after ſeveral particular Ceremonies, preſents a wild 
Duck to his Father-in-Law, whoſe Servants carry it directly to the Bride, as a further 
Pledge and Teſtimony of the Bridegroom's Love and Affection. After this, both Par- 
ties are introduc'd into each other's Company, for the firſt Time; a long thick Veil, 
however, even then conceals the Beauty or Deformity of the Bride, from the Eyes of 
the Bridegroom. They falute each other, and on their Knees with Reverence adore 
e the Heavens, the Earth, and the Spirits After this the Bride's Father makes an 
e elegant Entertainment at his own Houſe; the Bride then unveils her Face, ſalutes her 
4 Husband, who... . examines all her Features, with the utmoſt Attention. She waits 
with Fear and Impatience to know the Reſult of this his accurate Survey, and en- 
c deavours to read in his Eyes the Opinion he has of her. He falutes her in his Turn, 
and after the Bride has kneel'd down four Times before him, and he twice before 
4 his Bride, they both fit down together at Table. Mean while the Father of the 
% Bridegroom makes a ſumptuous Entertainment for his Friends and Relations, in an- 
* other Room; and the Bride's Mother, in the fame Manner, entertains her female Re- 

e lations, and the Wives of her Husband's Friends, in her own Apartment. After theſc 
_ «© Repaſts are over, the Bride and Bridegroom are conducted into their Bedchamber, 
« without the former ſo much as having ſeen her Husband's Father, or his Mother. 
«« But the Day following ſhe makes them a Viſit, in a very formal and ceremonious 

Manner, when there is another public Entertainment prepared, and at which ſhe 

« takes upon her to entertain the Gueſts. She waits upon her Mother-in-Law at Table, 
s and eats her Leavings, as a Teſtimony that ſhe is no Stranger, but one of the Fami- 

«ly; for tis a conſtant Cuſtom amongſt them, never to offer even to the Servants of 
© Strangers the Fragments, which are taken Sin their own Table, 


* Gentif's New Voyage round the World. 
| * "INE 


« TRE Solemnization of their Nuptials is always preceded by three Days Mourn- 
* ing, during which they abſtain from all Manner of gay Amuſements. -'The' Reaſon 
<* on which this Cuſtom is grounded, is this; that the Chineſe look upon the Marriage 
ce of their Children as an Image or Repreſentation of their own Death, becauſe ar ſuch 
« Time they become their Succeſſors, as it were beforehand. The Friends and Re- 
< lations of the Father never congratulate him on this Occaſion, and in 2 1 wr 
e him any Preſents, never take * leaſt Notice of the intended n 95.1 


Wr ate be likewiſe, that the Chineſe marry | their Children very. Paley ind 
without conſulting in the leaſt the Inclination of either of the Parties. Nay: they are 


ſometimes contracted on the very Day they are born, and obliged to en, _ and 
fulfil the Contract as ſoon as they come of Age. 


GenTiL, | in his Voyages ee us, That me intimate Friends, wink Winw are 
“ pregnant, will. frequently promiſe in the moſt ſerious and folemn Manner, to inter- 
& marry their future Iſſue, in caſe they prove « of different Sexes, He adds, moreover, 
ee that the Solemnity of this Promiſe conſiſts in rending their Veſtments aſunder, and 
ce interchangeably delivering a Part thereof one to the other. As ſoon as ever this 


Marriage Treaty commences, the two Fathers faſt, and make a private ane to 
the Souls of their Anceſtors. 15 


Tur Purchaſe and Sale of Wives is mach more e cuſtomary and e aewongft 
the common People, than thoſe of Faſhion. The latter always take care to have one 
lawful Wife, and make choice of her after ſuch a Manner as is moſt ſuitable to the 
Dignity of the married State. Their purchaſed Wives, Miſtreſſes, and Concubines, are 
only look'd upon as Servants to this Governeſs or Head of the Family. She alone bears 
the Title of Mother, and tis for her alone that the Offspring of the others go into 

Mourning. A certain * Author aſſerts, that all theſe ſubordinate Wives raiſe Iſſue for 
their Miſtreſſes, in the ſame Manner as the Handmaids amongſt the antjent Patriarchs | 
did, whoſe Wives * ſuffer'd them to be deliver'd on their own Laps. The Concubines 
of China, as well as thoſe in the Days of old, are made uſe of to propagate the Fami- 
ly; after which, if the lawful Wife thinks proper, ſhe may treat them as Sarah did 
Hagar. Our Engliſh Author adds, in his Extract of Voyages, that the Father of a Fa- 
mily, when he finds his Children grow too numerous and burthenſome upon his Hands, 

and is not inclined, however, to diminiſh his Stock of Wives; never ſcruples to diſpoſe 
of the former, and ſell them for Servants, or Slaves, as we do Cattle in our Markets. 
There are ſome Parents, tis true, who will redeem their Children as ſoon as their Cir- 
cumſtances admit, having a Power reſerv'd of re- purchaſing them at the fame 

Price for which they fold them. It is proper to take Notice here of another barbarous 

Cuſtom practis d amongſt the Chineſe, which is that of expoſing their Children; nay, 
ſometimes they are ſtill more inhuman, and murder theſe poor Infants, eſpecially if they 
are of the weaker Sex; and to juſtify themſelves in the Execution of ſuch enormous 
Crimes, they alledge, as a Motive of Compaſſion, What, according to the original 
Term, ought rather be call d a moſt ſavage and inhuman Cruelty; I mean their Me- 
tempſychoſis, by Means whereof, and the Help of this A& of Barbarity, they fave their 

Children the Pain of entring into a Lite of Miſery and. Sorrow, and think they have 
good Grounds to hope theſe innocent helpleſs Babes ſhall, in a very ſhort and limited 
Time, tranſmigrate into the Bodies of ſome Perſons, who are » both rich and E 


' © Purchas's Extracts of 8 


Dapper's Collection of Embaſſies to China, 
E * Geneſis c. xxx. Perhaps this Expreſſion ought not to be taken in too rie a Seuſe. 
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Ir is very cuſtomary, for a Youth who makes Overtures to a Damſel, and accom- 


| pliſhes his Deſign, to give the Bride's Father a valuable Conſideration, in Proportion to his 


Circumſtances. * Dapper is of Opinion, that this Cuſtom gave Birth to the general 
Report of Travellers, that the Chineſe purchaſe their Wives. He acknowledges, how- 
ever, that they won't part with their Daughters without ſome Depoſit. But be that as 
it will, the Bride's Father, on the other Hand, is under an Obligation to give her ſome 
Houſhold Goods and Money, according to his Ability, befides Servants to wait on her ; 

which is a kind of Equivalent for the Purchaſe-Money paid him by the Bridegroomi. 

Aſter all theſe Preliminaries, which may properly be called the Plighting of their Troth 
to each other, the Lover makes a Preſent to his Miſtreſs of ſome Jewels, and ſuch other 
Commodities of Value, as he thinks proper. Upon this ſhe communicates her Name 
to him, and the Aſtrologers are employ'd to conſult the Secrets of their Art, in order to 


fix a propitious Day for the Celebration of their Nuptials. On their Wedding-Eve, all 


the Effects of the Bride are carried away in a ſolemn and public Manner from her Fa- 
ther's Houſe. To conclude, the Bridegroom on the Wedding-Day goes out to meer 
his Bride, who is carried in a kind of Litter. In ſome Southern Provinces the Bride- 
groom overnight ſends his Bride a Chair, which opens at the Outſide, and is attended 
by ſeveral Friends and Relations, all plentifully provided with Lanthorns and Flambeaus. 
One Thing very remarkable among theſe Ceremonies of the Chineſe is, that after the 
Departure of the Bride from her own Mother, ſhe is cloſe lock'd up in this Chair, and 
the Key is directly ſent to her Mother-in-Law, who, as ſoon as the Bride is arrived at 
the Bridegroom's Houſe, opens the Chair, and preſents the Lady to her Son. Dapper 
farther informs us, that the Prieſts, as ſoon as they ſee the Bride coming at a Diſtance, 
ſhow her ſeveral Plates of Gold, in the Form of half Moons, which they preſent to 
her with their formal Benedictions, or well Wiſhes, That ſhe may not prove as fickle 

and inconftant as the Planet they repreſent. The Chineſe put great Confidence in theſe 
Gewgaws, and flatter rank that by carefully preſerving them, they ſhall ſecure 
the Love and Affection of their Wives; (and thrice happy they that are fo eaſy of Be- 
lief.) The new married Couple repair afterwards- to ſome Pagod, where, proſtrat ing 
themſelves before the Images of their Anceſtors, they pay them a kind of religious 


Adoration ; whence they afterwards withdraw into a ſeparate Room, in order ro teſ- 


tify their filial Reſpects to their Parents, as their Duty requires. After this the Bride 


is conducted, by her Mother-in-Law, and her Servants, to the Apartment which is pre- 
pared for her, in order to live retired from the Sight of all Mankind, but her Husband. 


That ſhe may have ſome Amuſement, however, in this Retirement, ſays our Dutch 
Compiler, they take care to furniſh her with ſeveral ſinging Birds, and agreeable Lap- 


Dogs. From the Relation of theſe Travellers, we have Reaſon to conclude, that the 


Chineſe make their Wives practiſe all thoſe Maxims which Arnalpbus laid down for 
the Conduct of Agnes in Moliere; but if the Paſſions have the ſame Influence with 
them as with us, there is no Reaſon to queſtion but that the jealous Chineſe, notwith- 


ſanding their taking all the wary Precautions of Arnolphus, are oftentimes jilted by the 


witty Agnes's of their Country. Hiſtorians make mention of ſeveral other particular 

Circumſtances relating to their nuptial Ceremonies ; but as they are very often inconſiſ- 

tent with one another, we ſhall content ourſelves with having related what, in our Opi- 

nion, appears moſt remarkable, without attempting to reconcile the Contradictions which 

Travellers are 3 guilty of, by e the Ceremonies of one Frovince with 
another. 


„ the CHINESE 09 


WI are inform d, that the Emperor of China cauſes the Lady, 1 he has any In- 
clination to honour as a Bride, to be ſtrictly examined by the mot skilful Matrons, 
who make it their Profeſſion. It is not ſufficient that the be young, virtuous, active, 


witty, and beautiful: Theſe experienced Examiners pry into all her hidden Qualifica- 
tions, ſurveying her naked, from Head to Foot. And when they have taken an exact 
Inventory of all her Perfections and Defects, they make her run till ſhe is hot and out 


of Breath, in order to form a right Judgment of the good or ill Quality of her Sweat ; ; 


which, tis reaſonable to ſuppoſe, muſt at leaſt have I: no offenſive Scent, to To; the 
young Lady for the Honour intended her. 


I — 


2 Tus Manner of ok a Houdband on a Princeſs of the Blood Royal, is 
no leſs remarkable. When fhe is on the Point of Matriag ge, twelve young Gentle- 
men, of about eighteen Years of Age, ate ſelected, who, befides the natural Advantages 
of their Youth, muſt likewiſe be fprightly and active to the higheſt Degree. Theſe 
Candidates are conducted into an Apartment of the Palace, whete the Princeſs, who is 
conceal'd, may ſee and ſurvey them at her Leiſure, without any Danger of being ſeen, or 
interrupted in her Examination. She makes Choice at laſt of two of them, whom ſhe 
takes Care to have preſented to the Emperor, that his Imperial Majeſty may be graciouſly 
pleas d to nominate one of them for his Son-in-Law. In this Country, therefore, a young 
Gentleman, to whom Nature has been indulgent, and whoſe Stature, Air, and Features 
declare him ſomething extraordinary, has good Grounds to hope one Time or another to 
advance his Fortune. We are at a Loſs to determine, whether the Roman Ladies, who, 
according to Petronius and Fuvenal, were experienced Judges in the ſame way, had like- 
wiſe the Liberty to examine the Shape and Features of their Lovers; or whether they 
had any other Expedient which: might anſwer their Purpoſe, as well as this Cuſtom eſta- 
bliſh'd in Favour of the Chinefe Princeſſes. All we know of them is, that they had a 
very good Taſte in general, and paid very well for the Chice they made, witneſs the 
many * laſt Wills and Teſtaments uſually procured by their Means. But all Things duly 
conſidered, the Rights and Privilegesof the Chineſe Princeſſes cannot fairly be compared to 
the Reman Practice, nor to thoſe Diſcoveries which ſome of our own luſcious Ladies have 


made among tbeir Valets and Coachmen, after having made a Review of all their Gal 
lants even from the King down to the Coblerr. | 


« Tux, Chineſe are not allowed to © marry while . are in Mourning for their Pas 
rents, and when any ſudden and unexpected Death happens in a Family, it breaks 
off all prior Engagements, inſomuch, that a Man who is even betrothed, or ſolemn- 
ly promiſed, in caſe of the Deceaſe of his Father or Mother, cannot marry his in- 
tended Wife, till his Mourning is over; Whence it comes to paſs, that oftentimes 
after the Body of the Deceaſed has been interred: (which is never performed till eve- 
ral Months after his Death, and ſometimes much longer) and the Time of Mourning 
© is expired, the Relations of the Party promiſed, give the young Lady a free Liberty in 
Writing to marry whom ſhe pleaſes . . . The Relations of the intended Bride very (el. 
« dom make any new T reaties, till the Time of ſuch Mourning. . .. is-elapfed; Then 
< they write, in their Turn, a Letter to the young Gentleman, tid give Him ati In- 
© vitation to renew his former Engagements. If he rejects the Propoſition, the young 
* Lady is abſolutely diſcharged. . . . The Law oblige both Sexes alike. . . Decency 

and good Manners prevail with them ſo far, that it is look d upon as ctirminaies mar- 
ry when any near Relation is in Priſon, &c. and he who violates this Law is puniſhed 
«« after the fame Manner as an unnatural and inhuman Son, 


Dapper, ubi ſup. 


cum te ſummoveant qui teftamenta merentur, 
Nockibus, &c. 


Gentil, Tom. II. of his Voyages. 
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Juvenal, Sat: 1. 
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Tur IR Widows are allowed to marry again. The Ladies of Honour, however, tho- 
never ſo young and gay, dare ſeldom attempt a ſecond Alliance, As a Teſtimony of their 
Virtue, they are obliged to live in Retirement with their Fathers-in-Law, in the flaviſh 
State of Celibacy. Wretched Point of Honour! which ſtifles the Voice of Nature in 
a Widow, whoſe Inclinations are ready to obey her warmeſt Dictates! It were ſome 
Comfort indeed, if by the Loſs of a Husband, all the Affection which God hath 
implanted in one Sex for the other, were totally extinguiſhed. But we ſee Things at a 
great Diſtance, and it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that there are ſome charitable and. 
complaiſant Folks in China, as well as in Europe, who pity their Caſe, We are farther in- 
formed, that a young Lady very ſeldom marries a Widdower. 


A Hv BAND, in b of Adultery, may not Ls turn away his Wife, but ſell her to 
whom he pleaſes and purchaſe another. But he is not, however, allow'd to put her to 
Sale without very good Reaſons ; and if he preſume ſo to do, both Buyer and Seller are 
ſeverely puniſhed ; altho' the firſt Husband be not onliged. to take her again. 


Tux have one particular Cuſtom, which is a great Biden to that exceſſive hs 
louſy, ſo univerſally aſcribed to the Chineſe; and that is, ſome of them marry with no 
_ Intent than to be eaſy Husbands. And who are, ſays Father Le Comte, fo com- 

plaifant and good-natured, as to give their Wives free Liberty to grant the laſt Favour 
te to whom they think convenient; nay, they marry on that very Condition, and ſuch 
« as are of that Society, (for there is ſuch a one eſtabliſhed at China,) have no Authority 
' to hinder any Debauchee from frequenting their Houſes, and making Cuckolds of 
te them at Pleaſure. The Jeſuit adds, That theſe Families are ſo contemptible, and fo 
4 notoriouſly ſcandalous, in the Opinion of the Chineſe, that their Children, tho' never 
te ſo deſerving and well qualified, can never hope for Le or be put into = Poſ- 
F ſeſſion of any public Office whatſoever.” p 


Wm a Woman's Time of Recknning is near expired, a ſhe expects daily to be 
brought to Bed, ſhe goes and gives an Account of her Condition to her Anceſtors, at 
which Time this Prayer is made in her Behalf. Such a one draws near the Time of 
ber Travail ; ſhe is come, O glorious Spirits! to lay her dangerous State before you; we 
humbly beſeech you to aſſiſt her under the Pains of Child-bearing, and grant her a happy 
Delivery. Two Months after her Delivery, the Mother returns to the Pagod with her 
Child, preſents it to her Anceſtors, and returns them her humble and hearty Thanks for 
its Preſervation. At the Year's End ſhe goes to her Anceſtors again, and begs that by 
their Aſſiſtance the Child may encreaſe in Stature. When he is old enough to be ſent to 
> School, the Maſter, to whoſe Care he is entruſted, changes his Name, giving him a 
new one, which he retains no longer than whilſt he refides amongſt his Schoolfellows. 
At fifteen Years of Age the Bonnet, or the Cap, is conferr d upon him, which, like the 
Jaga Virilis amongſt the Romans, entitles him to the Denomination of a young Man. 
The Chineſe Ritual directs a Prayer to be made by this Youth, in which he begs of his 
Anceſtors to protect him, to aſſiſt him under all his Neceffities, and conduct him fafe 
to the Years of Maturity. A Prayer, much to the fame Effect, is faid for a young Vir- 


5 E bi ſup. Father D* Enteecolles, in his Letter to Father de FI xiii. Collection of inſtructive and enter- 
taining Letters, ſays, that Relics of Quality, according to Cuſtom, ſpend the Remainder of their Days in a State of 
Widowhood, as a diſtinguiſhing Characteriſtic of their extraordinary Veneration and Reſpe& for the Memory of 
their deceaſed Husbands. But this Cuſtom is not regarded by ſuch as are of lower Degree. The Relations, who 
demand a Return of ſome Part of that Money which ſhe had with her firſt Husband, oblige her to marry again 
without conſulting her Inclinations. Oftentimes the Husband is arreſted, and the Money repaid without her Know- 

ledge. If ſhe has a Daughter that is an Infant at the Breaſt, ſhe and the Mother go both into the Purchaſe, There 
is but one Way for a Widow to free herſelf from this Tyranny and Oppreſſion of her Relations; that is, if ſhe has 


wherewithal to ſubſiſt, to turn a Bonze. But this Derniere Reſorte is in very bad Repute, and ſhe can never condeſcend 
to it without a Scandal to her Character. 


Purebas Extracts of Voyages. 
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gin when ſhe firſt becomes marriageable, and for her who is juſt entring into the State 
of Wedlock. In like Manner the Youth, who is upon the Borders of Matrimony, is re- 
commended to his Anceſtors by a Prayer ſuitable to che: Occaſion, A Perſon of Fortune 
and Diſtinction, changes his Name a ſecond Time, and every Body but his Servants and 
Inferiors, muſt diſtinguiſh him by his new Title. In ſhort, when he is arrived at the 
Age of Maturity, he has a third Name given him, which is his principal, or grand 
Name, and the moſt honourable of the three. Every one calls him by this Name, ex- 
cept his Relations, and ſuch as are his Seniors, who have the Privilege to call him by 
his ſecond. When a Perſon is inclined to enrol himſelf in any particular Sect, he who 
admits him, and is, as it were, his Godfather, gives him his Religious r and | 
thus h ſhall ſuffice with Reſpect to their various W | 


THE R of Children, and the ſtrict Obeditoce which Parents require from | 


them, are Matters of much greater a Hm | 


« Tas firſt Article n the Chineſe-Morals, ſays Father Le Comte . . , . recommends 
« to Children ſuch an Affection, ſuch a Complaiſance, and Veneration for their Pa- 
ce rents, as neither the moſt ſevere Treatment, nor an advanced Age, nor any Prefer- 
ment which they may poſſibly acquire, can any ways alter or diminiſh. .. . . There 
is no Submiſſion, no Obedience, but what the Parents can exact and command. Their 
« Children are obliged to maintain them all their Lives long, and after their Deceaſe 
« to weep and mourn for them. They proſtrate themſelves a thouſand Times before 
their dead Bodies ; they ſupply them daily with all forts of Proviſions, as if they 
„ Wee AW: -- they inter them with all the Pomp and Extravagance imaginable ; 
„they go regularly to weep over their Graves; they. reverence their Pictures 
and make Oblations to them.... The Kings . are not exempted from the 
& Obſervance of this Duty. . If a Father is honoured as a God after his Deceaſe, he is 
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« obey'd in his Life-Time as a : King, by his Family, in which he governs with a deſpotic . 
<« Sway, is abſolute Lord and Maſter not only of all his Effects . . but alſo of his Con- 


« cubines and his Children, who are entirely at his Diſpoſal... . If a Father charges his 
„ Son with the Commiſſion of any Fault whatever before a Mandarin, he is under no 
% Obligation to produce any farther Evidence. It is always taken for granted, that 
te the Father has juſt Cauſe for Complaint, and that the Son muſt be blame-worthy 
« when the Father diſapproves his Conduct. Tho? this abſolute and unlimited Autho- 
rity may ſometimes prove the Cauſe of inhuman Actions, yet the Chineſe juſtify it, with 
this Aſſertion, That no one knows a Child's Diſpoſition better than he who gave him his 
Being, and train'd him up from his Infancy. This very firſt Poſition is falſe ; for as 'tis a 
Kind of Hazard to which he owes the particular Formation of his Body, and an impenetra- 
ble Secret to Mankind ; how ſhould a Father have any Knowledge of the Soul, with which 


the Supreme Being is pleas d to animate and inform it? They urge farther, that the tender 
Affection of a Father for his Child, wil! never ſuffer him to condemn, or treat him with 


Inhumanity, unleſs he deſerves it. If tis objected, that ſome Parents take an unnatural An- 
tipathy to their Children, they anſwer, That a Child muſt in ſuch a Caſe ſtudy to procure 


their Favour by a complaitant Deportment, by a ſweet Diſpoſition, and by repeated Acts 
of Obedience, and dutiful Offices. But after all, ſay they, there is no ſuch an Antipathy 


poſſible ..... as can at once eraſe all paternal Affection out of the Heart of any Man, 
unleſs he is firſt provoked by his Son's Diſobedience, or diſſolute Deportment. 


| Wy ENEVER a Son rebels againſt his Father, by inſulting him in any Degree, more 
eſpecially if he carries his Reſentment to ſo * a Pitch as Famiczde itſelf, he alarms the 


* Purchas's Extrafts of Voyages. 
Father Le Comte's Memoirs of China. Tom. 2. 


© Father Le Comte, ubtfup. We find in the twenty firſt . af Exodus, that by the Law of Mo es, not doch A 


Parricide, but even he who ſtruck, or curſed either his Father or Mother, was put to Death. 
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whole Province where the inhuman Fact was committed. The Empire itſelf takes Cogit. 
ſance of the Cauſe, and becomes Judge of the Delinquent : * The Mandurins of the Place 
<« are all degraded for giving no better Inſtruction to this unnatural and rebellious Youth: 

« His Relations are all ſeverely puniſhed for having been ſo negligent in reproving him; for 
<« they imagine that one ſo notoriouſly wicked muſt: have diſcover d the Depravity of 
e his Nature, on ſome other Occaſions, before he had arrived to that Pitch of Impiety. 
. ... There is no Puniſhnent can be deviſed ſevere enough for fo heinous a Crime. 
= The Parricide is cut into a thouſand Pieces, and afterwards burnt to Duſt and Aſhes : 

e Not only his own Houſe, but thoſe of his next Neighbours likewiſe, are all pulled 
« down to the Ground, and Monuments are erected all over the Town, to perpetuate 
e the Memory of ſuch an execrable Deed.” We find ſomething extraordinary in the 
Puniſhment inflicted on Parricides by the antient Romans. "Tis well known, that 
they were tied up in a Sack, with ſeveral venomous Creatures, regarded as Emblems in 
ſome meaſure of their Crime ; as for inſtance, the Viper, which, as Naturaliſts inform 
us, murders its Mother at its Birth, Sc. Thus tied up together they were thrown 


into the Sea, and ſo deprived at once of the Light, and other Benefits of Nature, which 
their Father and Mother had given * the wh 4p. of enjoying, together with their 


Exiſtence, 


Tar Chineſe reckon. the Want: of Children amongſt the Number of their moſt de- 
plorable Misfortunes; for, fay they, bo ſhall alſiſt us in our Neceſſities ? ? Who ſhall take 


Care and provide for us in our old Age? Who ſhall perform the laſt Offices of Reſpect for 
2s vs after our Deceaſe ? g well never be fo AE to us as dur on Children. | 


Ir would be W here to e on the Reverence a Naeh which the Ch:- 


neſe are bound to pay to their Superiors ; as for Inſtance, the People in general to the 
> Mandarins, Servants to their Mafters, Pupils to their Futors, &c. The Regard which 


Equals have for each other is no leſs remarkable, which is a Conſequence of this Prin- 

ciple of their Morality, viz. * That 'tis a Matter of the laſt Importance, to cultivate 
« Modeſty, Politeneſs, and Civility in the Minds of the People, in order to make them 
« courteous and affable. They are of Opinion, that fierce and obſtinate Tempers arc 
<< prejudicial to a State, that ſuch Perſons: as are apt to be tranſported with Paſſion, and 
% have no Regard for any one, are always ripe for Rebellion; and that on the other 
« Hand, ſuch as know how to ſtifle, and conceal their Reſentments, and with Patience 
« ſubmit to that Subordination which | is due to Age, Quality, or Merit, never tran(-' 


greſs their Duty, but with a Kind of Violence to their natural Inclinations.” *< Theſe 


Arguments, however; are not all of them exactly juſt, for beſides that, Hypocriſy and 


a criminal Diſſimulation, are often the Conſequences of theſe external Submiſſions, of 


which we meet with Precedents in the Hiſtory of China, as well as in all other Hiſto- 


ries: There are ſeveral Inſtances of haſty, fiery People, 2 are incapable of ſhewing the 
leaſt Regard. to any mantier of Subordination, and who utterly deſpiſe that Affability and 
courteous Behaviour which is thought, ſo engaging, tho“ tis oftentimes owing. only to an 
uncommon Delicacy of Sentiments; there are Inſtances, I fay, of People of this Cha- 
racer, who live notwithſtanding very peaceably, without creating any Broils or Ani- 
arenen without giving the leaſt Offence, or, in ſhort, taking any ill Impreſſions, un- 


1 1 appears 15 ſeveral antient a That n Kind of Puniſhment was not always inflicted in the ſame Man- 
ner. In the Time of Paul the Civilian, who lived in the Reign of the Emperor Amoninus, Parricides were burnt alive, 
and their Remains expoſed to the wild Beaſts. We ſhall here make this one curſory Remark, That the Puniſhment 
of the leathern Sack (Culleus) in which the Parricides were tied up, in order to be thrown into the Sea, is a Cuſtom ob- 
ſerved amongſt the Spaniards at this very Day. In ſome other Countries, they are broken alive upon * Wheel.- 

> Sec Father Le Comte's Memoirs of China, Tom. II. The Deſcription which this Author gives us of the Homage 
and Reſpect which the People pay to the Aſandarins is pleaſant enough. 

«Theſe Objections are nor ftrenuouſly to be inſiſted on. Beſides, there is a vaſt Difference between the Polite- 
neſs of the Chineſe and that of us French, whoſe free and eaſy Deportment is always attended wirh Affability ; 
whereas the Complaiſance of the Chineſe is repreſented very affected and incommodious 
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le they imagine either their Effects or Liberty i in Danger. There are others again, to 
whom an affable and courteous Deportment is Almoſt natural, and who often treat 
their Inferiors with as much Courtefy and Complaiſance, as if they were their Equals, 
and yet 'tis well known, how inconſtant and fickle theſe People are in their Behaviour 
even towards their Superiors. If, like the Iſlanders their Neighbours, they are not always 
ſtirring up Inſurrectiens againſt the Government, at leaſt they are fond of CONE their 
fickle Minds, in ſinging ſeditious Songs and Ballads 


Wr mall cloſe this Account relating to het Education and Manners, with 
ſome particular Circumſtances extracted from Father Le Comte. Whenever a Youth 
« js devoted to the Study of the Arts and Sciences, a Miſter is appointed to attend 
© him ... When he has made ſome Progreſs in his Studies, he is preſented to a com- 
mon Mandarin, in order to be examined. If he writes a fair and legible Hand, (for 
that's the firft Branch of their Study) he is admitted amongſt thoſe Youths who ap- 
« ply themſelves to the Knowledge of Books, and aim at taking their Degrees. 


cc 
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which anſwer to thoſe of our Maſter of Arts, "Batchelor, and Doctor. As the Fortads 
of the Chineſe for the moſt Part depends on their Ingenuity, they ſpend their whole 
« Lives in a cloſe Application tö their Studies; in which there is ſuch an Emulation 
amongſt them, that they are often inſtrumental to their own Deaths, through too 
cloſe an Application. Strange Infatuation! which, however, is owing after all to No- 
thing but an immoderate Ambition, and a Thirſt after Preferment. Their Exami- 
e nations are exceeding ſtrict. The principal Mandarins of their reſpective Provinces, 
« are Maſters of Arts. The Court ſend a Commiſſary to aſſiſt at the nn 
tion of the Bachelors.” Our European Courts find Something elſe to do; they ſeldom 
concern themſelves with this Sort of Pedantry. They have no Notion that their Preſence 
would any Ways encourage and influence Vouth in the Attainment of the Arts and 
Sciences. We muſt, however, do Juſtice to the fine Taſte of our Nobility. They are 
ſo far from ſeorning to be admitted into any Academy, that we have one among us * 
which in a ſhott Time will conſiſt of Nothing but Miniſters of State, Prelates, Dukes, 
and Peers. © As ſoon as the Doctors are nominated, they are preſented to the Empe- 
* ror, who beſtows Crowns of Flowers upon the three firſt,” as the Cuſtom was for- 
merly in Italy and Germany, with Regard'to Poets. But we never heard that theſe 
laſt Laureats were made richer thereby. The Laurel is ſo cheap a Commodity, that 
any Prince is willing to be at that Expence, on condition Nothing more be required of 
him. It is not fo, however, at China; A Doctor there is always rich, becauſe he 
&*& receives from his Relations and Acquaintance, a vaſt Variety of valuable Preſents, 
« Every Body expects, one Time or another, to reap ſome Benefit and Advantage from 
„ his Intereſt.” And as thoſe who have advanced themſelves by Learning, to the 
| higheſt Dignities, are not allowed to neglect or forſake their Studies, They are obliged 
frequently to attend public Examinations, where they are ſeverely puniſh'd for any 
« ſuch Neglect. » Amongſt us Poverty cramps the Genius ; our Studies at College only 
entitle us to a Band. An Abbot writes, and dedicates his Labours to ſome illuſtrious Pa- 
fron: : This is the laſt Oe of 0 our 1 17 Wits, * live on the ſmall Revenue 
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| © Purchas's Extracts of Voyages. 
The French Academy, 
© This Cuſtom is ſtill obſerv'd, though not ſo much 1 in Yogue a as. it was former] y- 
f 4 Menard, qui fit des vers ſi bong, | 
Ent du Laurier pour recompenſe. 
O Siecle maudit, quand j'y penſe ! 
Oy en donne autant aux 88748 


Menard: curote evell, and 15 away the Bays, 

The ſole Reward of his poetic Lays, | | 
Curſe on the Times ! who co d contend for Fame, | EY 2 
M ben rufly Bacon bears an equal Claim? | mor 28 nn 
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Plans and Projects at their Bookſellers Coſt, which very often never come to Light. How- 
ever, if the Authors (were it only out of common Reſpect) ſhould but dedicate ſome 
indigeſted Piece of Wit to theſe Cullies, Oy might, * apa ſit down contented with 
the Loſs of their Money. 


Tarik uſual Mourning continues three Years, and during all that Time they are un- 
qualified to officiate in any public Office whatſoever. © A Mandarin is oblig'd to reſign 
e his Poſt, and a Miniſter of State his Office, in order to retire within his own Seat, 
ce and to dedicate all that Time to Grief and Sorrow. They * change both their Apart- 
ce ments and their Houſhold Goods, and never fit but on wooden Benches. Their daily 
te Proviſions are mean and ordinary; for all that Time they live entirely upon Roots. 
© Their Clothes are made of the coarſeſt Cloth, and they reſt a Nights upon the hard- 
“ eſt Beds. Their Diſcourſe and Manner of Expreſſion, at thoſe Times, are always 
ce adapted to the melancholy Occaſion.” Our Sorrow for the Death of our Relations, 
is nothing to compare to it; but then we draw our Motives of Conſolation from ſuch 
Principles of Religion, as the Chineſe are perfect Strangers to, who are always dubious, 
always uncertain, with Reſpect to their Relations Happineſs or Miſery in a future State. 


if Cuſtom had introduc'd the ſame Ceremonies with thoſe of the Chineſe amongſt us, 
we ſhould have fat down contented, and have readily complied wil them, a 
ing the ſuperior Maxims of our Religion. | 


Tur Chineſe in their Mourning lay aſide yellow and blue, which, in their Opinion, 
are gay Colours, and dreſs themſelves only in White, a Colour deſtined by them 
Sorrow, from the earlieſt Times. No one, from the Prince to the meaneſt Mechanic, 
according to Father Le Comte, ever deviates from this eſtabliſh'd Cuſtom. For the Ge- 
nerality chey wear Girdles made of Hemp. Their Mourning for all their Relations 
is of longer or ſhorter Duration, according to Proximity of Blood. In this Particular 
the Chineſe and Europeans perfectly agree. Cuſtom and Complaiſance conceal the real 
Sentiments of both; both are oblig'd for a while to act the Hypocrite; but at laſt the 
gloomy Cloud is diſpers d, and they give Way to a ſtolen Mixture of Mirth and Gaiety. 
* The Chzneſe, lays Father Le Comte, at firſt affect a diſconſolate Air, and their Sorrow 
“ ſeems legible in their Faces; ... but in Proceſs of Time, they reſume their uſual 
4 Gaiety,, and it frequently happens, that they ſhall laugh, and ſeem perfectly uncon- 
4 cern'd, the very Moment after they have been weeping over the Tombs of their de- 
< ceaſed Parents.” Nothing is more certain than this; that all theſe Punctilio's are en- 

tirely owing to a mutual Regard that Mankind have for one another in their outward 

Deportment, while the Heart and Affections are oftentimes concern d the leaſt. In 
Proof of which Aſſertion, even thoſe who the moſt abhor Hypocriſy and Deceit, never 
aul to be offended at any 'Tranſgreflion againſt the eſtabliſh'd Laws of. Decency. The 
moſt marling Cynic would ſcarce venture to ask, Whence it comes to paſs, that we wear 
black ſeveral Months together, for perfect Strangers, whom we neither value or regard, 
wich the fame Formality as for our deareſt Friends, whoſe Loſs we really 8 with 
unaffected, inward Sorrow, for many Years after their Deceaſe. 


A CERTAIN Chineſe Philoſopher formerly maintain'd, That the . be Love . 
Affection ought to be equally ſhared among all Mankind; inſomuch, that, according 
to him, Father or Mother, or the neareſt Relations, were not to be more beloved and 


* The M..,..of L..... were dedicated to a B. who having lent the Author a thouſand Florins, 


uns forced to fit down contented with an wn bene, without e bring & fo r as . | in it, 
in Favour of B. | 


d Father Mertint's Hiſtory of China. 
cheriſhed 


which their immature Productions, ſupported by Aſſurance, bring them in. They form 


It is obſervable, however, that as every Thing runs into Mode amongſt us Europeans, 
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cheriſhed than others in the main, though entitled to a Kind of n in Point of 


placing that Love; but this Doctrine has been ſtigmatiz d by the Chineſe as heretical. 


Tur whole Apparatus of bs numerous Ceremonies, praiſed by theſe formal People, 
are to be met with in a Ritual made for that Purpoſe. Our own Prieſts know full 
well by Experience, that a long Catalogue of Ceremonies is a kind of Study; at leaſt 

a retentive Memory, and the Gravity and Attention of a Geomerrician are abſolutely 
neceſſary to make a Man Maſter of them, But to return to our Subject; we ſhall in- 
duſtriouſly avoid the ſcrupulous Exactneſs of mercenary Compilers, and take Notice 


only of ſuch Cuſtoms, zs in our Opinion, are moſt remarkable, and moſt entertaining to 
our Readers. 


WI ſhall in the firſt Place introduce one generous Sentiment of Gratitude, which 
reflects a great Deal of Honour on the Chinefe *. They ground their long and melan- 
choly Cuſtom of Mourning for their Parents, on the indefatigable Pains which they 
were oblig'd to take with them, till they were three Years old. The true Reaſon, 
“ fay they, why we mourn for the Loſs of our Parents fo long, is, that thereby we 
«© may make them a grateful Acknowledgment for their Fondneſs and ee to- 
** wards us, when we were troubleſome and helpleſs Infants.” 


Tux Chineſe, continues Father Martini, look upon the ſecuring a conſiderable Quan- 
tity of the firmeſt and moſt durable Wood, to make their Coffins with, as an effential 
Part of their Happineſs. Such as are very rich, and can afford the Expence, will ſome- 
times purchaſe as much of it as will amount to two thouſand Crowns, for the Service 
of themſelves and their Poſterity, 'They put themſelves to this extraordinary Charge be- 


2 


times, that they may have, for many Years to come, a conſtant Proſpect before their 


Eyes, of their laſt Repoſe. This Practice of theirs, however, is doubtleſs more the 


Reſult of Vanity and Pride, than any other Conſideration whatſoever; and their Af- 
fectation in this Particular is no Ways inferior to that of others, who have carried their 
Coffins with them wherever they went, or laid a Death's Head upon their Pillow; 


Or, 


in ſhort, order'd their Servants to ſalute them every Morning with a Memento Mori. 


To this Expence, with Reſpect to the incorruptible Wood, that for Perfumes, Flowers, 
Wax-Tapers, rich Silks, painted Papers, Muſic, hired Mourners, &c. muſt be added 
to make up the Account. All their Relations and Acquaintance are invited to come 
and weep over the Coffin, and to offer up their Oblations to ſuch of their deceaſed 


Friends, as they have the leaſt Veneration for. The Bodies of Parents are preſery'd 


for whole Years together by their Poſterity, lock'd up in very coſtly Coffins, which are 
varniſh'd over with the utmoſt Art and Precaution, to prevent the leaſt Exhalation of 


any offenſive Smell; and during all that Time, they make the fame daily Proviſion for 


them, as when they were alive. The fame Cuſtom, or at leaſt Something very much 
like it, was obſerv'd by the Greeks and Romans; but particularly in the“ Sacrifices and 
Libations which the former made, when they were inclin'd to raiſe the Souls of their 
Dead, in order to conſult them on any future Events, or implore their Aid and Aſſiſ- 
tance. It muſt be acknowledg'd, however, that both the one and the other were far 
inferior to the Chineſe, with Reſpect to theſe Ceremonies. As for the reſt, it would be 
an Act of the higheſt Injuſtice to charge them with Extravagance, and conchude © 
from hence, that they do not acknowledge, as the former did, the Immortality of the 
Soul; fince their Notion of the Metempſychofis, and the Prayers i in their Ritual, unde- 
niably prove the contrary. Tis true, indeed, their Notions in that Particular are very 
confuſed, but not more ſo, than thoſe of the greateſt F Part of the antient Heathens. 


Father Martini's Hiſtory of China. 
d See Feithius's Collections on this Topic, Auen Homer. Lib, I, 


© Sec Abbot Renaudet's Diſſertations on the Arts and Sciences of the Chineſe, at the Cancluſio of the Antient 
Accounts of the Indies. 
As 
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256 A Diſſertation on the RELIGION 


As ſoon as ever a dying Perſon has given up the Ghoſt, ſome Relation at Friend 
immediately takes his Coat, goes up to the Top of the Houſe, and turning his Face to- 


wards the North, calls upon the Soul of the Deceaſed three Times ſucceſſively, as loud 


as poſſible. He addreſſes himſelf to the Heaven, the Earth, and the Mid-Region of 
the Air. After which he folds the Coat up, and turns his Face towards the South 

then he unfolds the Coat again, and ſpreads it over the Deceag'd, there to remain three 
Days untouch'd, in Expectation that his Soul will reſume her former State. The fame 


Ceremony is obſerv'd out of their Cities, for a Perſon who has unfortunately been kil- 
led. But to proceed to another Cuſtom. 


Ld 


Wu rN a Chineſe dies, an Altar is immediately erected in ſome particular Room in 
the Houſe, which for the Generality is hung with Mourning. An Image, or Repreſen- 
ration cf the Deceaſed, is laid upon the Altar, with all the Decorations juſt beforemen- 
tioned, and the Corpſe behind it in the Coffin. * Every one that approaches it, to teſ- 
tify their Concern, or pay their Complements of Condoleance, bow the Knee four 
Times before the Image, and proſtrate themſelves to the very Ground : But before theſe 
Genuflexions, they make their Oblations of Perfumes. The Children of the Deceaſed, 
if there are any who ſurvive him, ſtand dreſs d in Mourning cloſe by the Coffin; and 


his Wives and Relations weep aloud, with the female Mourners who are hired, behind 


a Curtain which conceals them. Tis obſervable, that according to the Chineſe Ritual, 
as ſoon as the Corpſe of the Deceaſed is laid in the Coffin, there muſt be as much Corn, 
Rice, Silver, and Gold put into his Mouth, as his Circumſtances will well admit of. 


They put likewiſe a Quantity of Nails, and ſeveral Sciffars tied up in Purſes, and laid at 


each Corner of the Coffin, that he may cut them as Occaſion ſhall require. Before the 


Tartars expreſly enjoin'd the Chineſe to cut off their Heads, they uſually put Combs and 
Hair into their Coffins, for the Service of their Dead. On the contrary, we find ſome 


of the Antients ſhav'd their Dead, which was perhaps as © whimſical and fantaſtic a 
Cuſtom, as that of the Chineſe. Nothing can poſſibly be more conformable to the Prac- 
tice of the latter, than what is mentioned by Homer; * who tells us, that ſuch as had 
any real Concern and Affection for a deceaſed Friend, ſhav'd their Heads, and cover'd 


his dead Carcaſe with their Hair; nay, ſometimes * they would even offer it up in Sa- 


cniice. But to drop a Compariſon, which we pretend not to inſiſt upon. 


| Tun Day on which the Funeral is to be folemniz'd, all the Relations and Friends 
meet together, as they do in Europe, at the Houſe of the Deceaſed, dreſs d in Mourn- 
ing, who, together with the Prieſts, form the Funeral Proceſſion, which is attended with 
the Images or Pictures of Men, Women, Elephants, Tygers, &c. all deſtined to be 


burnt, for the Benefit of the Party deceaſed. The Prieſts, and ſuch as are hired to read 


Prayers, or make a Funeral Panegyric over the Grave, bring up the Rear. Several Perſons 


march in thefFront, with brazen Cenſers on their Shoulders, of a conſiderable Size, no doubt 


fince carried in that Manner. The Children of the Deceaſed march directly after the Corpſe, 
on Foot, leaning upon Sticks, which is an Expreſſion, at leaſt an external one, of Sor= 
row and Concern. Tis not to be ſuppoſed, that all this outward Shew of Mourning - 
is at all Times ſincere and unfeigned, without any Exception; for as they are human 
Creatures, like ourſelves, fo they are ſubject to the ſame Paſſions and human Frailties 
as we are, Some loſe their Parents, and bury their whole Concern along with them. 
But we haye already quoted a very ingenious Jeſuit, concerning their hypocritical De- 
. 
* 1 Ceremony the Chineſe call ao. 
This Cuſtom, in all Probability, might be grounded on common Decency; for Experience has taught us, chat 


the Beard and Hr of « Man's Head, and his Nails, will grow after his Deceaſe. 


4 Homer's Iliad, Lib, xxili, 
* Feith, Antiquit. Homer. Lib. i, | 
1 Datper's Collection of Embaſſies: 
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portment on theſe mournful Occaſions: After the Children come the Wives, and the 
more diſtant Relations of the Deceaſed, in a cloſe Litter. There are a vaſt Variety of 
Ceremonies which attend this PF Gceflica; but we ſhall only take Notice, that tis ac- 
companied with the ſoft Sound of Tymbals, the ſolemn Beat of Drums, the melancho- 
ly Airs of Flutes, and other inſtrumental Muſic. As ſoon as the Coffin is advanc'd 
about thirty Yards from the Houſe, a conſiderable Quantity of red Sand is thrown upon 
it; but for what Reaſon we are at a Loſs to determine. 


Each Family has a Sepulchre belonging to it, which is erected on ſome little Hill, | 


or Place adjacent thereunto, embelliſh'd with Figures and other Decorations, like thoſe- 
at the Proceſſion. Epitaphs and other Inſcriptions are alſo in Uſe among them. Theſe 
Sepulchres are annually viſited in the Month of * May; and as foon as the Weeds, and 
other Incumbrances which ſurround them are clear'd away, the People make their Ob- 
lations there to their deceaſed Friends. This is the Ceremony which one Order of Miſ- 

ſionaries has repreſented as purely civil and political, and another as perfectly idolatrous. 
But, be that as it will, the Chineſe make choice of theſe ſolemn Places, for the Celebra- 


tion of their Sacrifices to ſuch particular Spirits, as they imagine to be the ſovereign 


Lords and Rulers of the Heavens. They return them their moſt humble and hearty 


Thanks for the manifold Bleſſings which they have been moſt graciouſly pleaſed to 


vouchſafe to the Inhabitants of theſe Sepulchres, and earneſtly implore them to conti- 
nue their Indulgence and Loving-Kindneſs towards them. Theſe. Sacrifices, according to 


the Chineſe Ritual, as well as thoſe made in Honour to their deceaſed Parents, muſt be 
offer'd "7 none but their legitimate Iſſue. | 


Tur Purchaſe of the Ground on which theſe Sepulchres are erected, is exceeding 
dear, as well as ours in Europe ; which, not to mention the pompous Equipage of our 
Funeral Solemnities, is complied with under the plauſible Pretence and Sanction of 


doing honour to the Dead; but in Reality, too often ſerve only to ſooth the Pride and 
Vanity of the Survivors. The Chineſe build Houſes near theſe ſacred Monuments, and 


adorn them for the moſt Part with Cypreſs; all which would be leſs expenſive, did not 


ſome Bonze, or ſome Magician, enhance the Charges at their Pleaſure ; for when a Per- 


ſon of their Merit and Conſideration is pleas d to pronounce a Piece of Ground ſacred 
and happy, it immediately becomes ineſtimable. Although for the Generality they, as 
well as we, beſtow Coffins on their Dead, yet there are ſome Provinces in which they 
burn them. The Poor are oblig'd to make uſe of this Expedient, being unable to ſup- 
port the Charge of the other Manner of Interment. They have, however, a Right to 
the Church-Yards, where their Dead are buried, like ours, and thoſe of = antient Ro- 
mans, promiſcuouſly, without any Diſtinction. We are credibly inform'd, that their 
Eunuchs are more addicted to funeral Pomp, than any of the other Chineſe : They are 


laviſh to the laſt Degree, in the Purchaſe of the deareſt Wood, and their Sepulchres | 


my with Propriety be called ſubterraneous Palaces. : 

We ſhall cloſe this Account wh ſome other Particulars, which ould not to be 
omitted. Sometimes the Relations of thoſe who are at the Point of Death, take care, 
before they actually give up the Ghoſt, to have them brought into a ſpacious Hall, 
which is, doubtleſs, the very fame Place that ſome * Hiſtorians call the Hall of their 
Anceſtors. Purchas, on the Veracity of thoſe Authors from whom he. has made his 

Extracts, aſſures us, that when a dying Perſon is given over, an Image of the Devil, 
holding the Sun in his Right-Hand, and a Sword in his Left, is brought before him, 


Reflections on the Honours paid Confucius, &c. at the Cloſe of Father Gobiew s Hiftory of the Edict, &c. 
> Dapper's Collection of Embaſlics. 


© Dapper, ubi ſup, "© | 
Father Le Gobien's Reflections, &c, at the End of his Hiſtory of the Edict of the Emperor of China. _ 
and 
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268 4 Differtation on the RELIGION 
and he is earneſtly exhorted to fix his Eyes intent upon it, in Order to ſecure the Friend- 
ſhip of chat formidable Fiend in another World. They have another Cuſtom, though 


= not univerſal perhaps, which is this: During the Agony of a Father, his eldeſt Son is 


obliged to take off his Cap, and ſtand before him with his Hair hanging all looſe and in 
Diſorder, to tear the Curtains, or the Quilt in Pieces, and throw them over the Deceaſed. 
The Men and Women waſh each of them the Bodies of their own Sex. After this 
Ablution, they cover the Deceaſed with a white Cotton Sheet, or a large Piece of Silk. 
Near the Deceaſed are laid either his Enfigns of Honour, or the Teſtimonies of his un- 
common Learning and Deſert. The Children, or, in Default of Iſſue, the neareſt Re- 
lations of the Deceaſed communicate his Death to all their Friends and Acquaintance, in 
the moſt pathetic, and reſpeciful Terms imaginable : After this Notice, begin the Vi- 
fits of Condoleance, which, as in Europe, muſt be made in a decent Dreßz Upon each 
of theſe Viſits, the Female Relations, and hired Mourners, who amongſt the Quality are 
always appriſed thereof by Beat of Drum, burſt into ſuch diſmal Cries and Groans 


as make up a Sort of Funeral Concert. We have already mentioned their Sacrifices, or 


rather their Oblations to the Dead. After this, the Viſiters are conducted into another 
Room, where they are entertained with Tea and Sweet-Meats. Such as can afford it, 
make a Funeral Entertainment after the Corpſe is committed to the Ground. 


PuRCHAS aw us, that hay plant a Pine-Tree near the Sepulchre, which i is always 
look'd upon as ſacred by the Chine/e. 


The REL1G10N of the [land of FoRMOSA. 


HE pretended Proſelyte to the Proteſtant Perſuaſion, has given us the following 

> Deſcription of the Ifland of Formoſa. © The Religion, ſays he, of the For- 

« moſans, if we may give any Credit to a Treatiſe of theirs, entitled, The Choſen Land, 
« was reveal'd to them by God himſelf, who is the ſole Object of their Adoration, 
« 'Theſe Iflandets ſnew a profound Veneration for that ſacred Book, wherein is contained 
<« the Revelation, on which the divine Worſhip eſtabliſhed in their Country is entirely 
« grounded... . About nine hundred Years ago, the Inhabitants of Formoſa acknow- 
e ledged no other Gods but the Sun and Moon, which they look'd upon as the two 
«* ſupreme Deities. As to the Stars, they accounted them Demi-Gods only, and fub- 
« ordinate to the former. Their whole Worſhip conſiſted in the Adoration of theſe 
* glorious Luminaries every Morning and Evening; to whom they made frequent 

« Burnt-Offerings of all Kinds of living Creatures.” Two Philoſophers, at that Time, 
ſet up for inſpired Prophets, and publiſh'd a new Law to the Idolatrous Formoſant, 
which they pretended was reveal'd to them by their new Detty in a ſolitary Defart, 
where he frequently honour'd them with his divine Preſence, in order to give them full 
Inſtructions, relating to that pure Worſhip which he was graciouſly inclined to eftabliſh 
amongſt them. After theſe Revelations they concluded on a folemn Feſtival-Day for the 
Publication of it; and for that Purpoſe planted themſelves on the Top of a little Hill, 
in order that the People might hear , with the greater Eaſe, what they had to propound. 
Their awkward Dreſs, their ſavage and unpoliſh'd Deportments, and the Energy of their 
Diſcourſe, influenced the Inhabitants, who liſten'd with Patience and Attention, till 
the former inſiſted on the erecting a Temple in Honour to this new God, as alſo a Taber- 
nacle, and therein an Altar, on which the Hearts of twenty thouſand Children of nine 
Years old, or ande, ſhould immediately be ſacrificed. This inhuman Motion incenſed 


Tg Drums are planted in the Entry to the Hall, | 
d This Author, who pretends to e and 8 up in Femaſa, is look d upon by ſeveral to be a per- 
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the Proj fo that high- Degwer, that the Prophets ind el with their 
Lives. They withdraw, however, at laſt, aſſuring them, that they ſhou'd ſe- 
verely, and ſoon too, repent 6f their itiſolent Behaviour, and their Contempt of 
that Being from whom they had their facred CSmmifffoll. The Effect ſoon. verified 
their Prediction; for the Heavens threatned, and afflicted them with fo many dreadful 
Calamities; that they wete foresd to make the moſt earneſt Applications in Behalf of 
the whole Iſland, to theſe new Prophets, who, notwithſtanding their ill Treatment, en- 
raged to pray for them, in order to appeaſe the divine Vengeance. And thus, chro their 
Interceſſion, this God and the People were from that Time perfectly reconciled. One 
of theſe Prophets obliged the People with the happy Tidings of their Reconciliation, 
who, in their Extaſy of Joy, call'd him, P/a/manaazaar, the Peace-Maker. This pom- 
povs Title, by which that Prophet was everafter diſtinguiſhed, was in Proceſs of Time in 
ſuch high Repute, that the Formoſans became peculiatly fond of it, and had it always 
in their Mouths. It was highly neceſſary we ſhould be apprized of this important Cir- 
cumſtance; ſince otherwiſe, no manner of Reaſon could be given why the Author of 
the Romance of Formoſa ſhould be called P/almahaazaar. As to the reſt, tis hardly 
worth our Notice that ſeveral Circumſtances of the Hiſtory of Moſes are therein inter- 
ſpers d, and that feveral * Hebrew Terms are made uſe of with very little Variation. The 
Tabernacle, the Altar, the Feſtivals of the For moſans are no leſs conformable to the 
Jewiſh Cerethonits. 


BuT we ſhall hs no farther Notice of this Impoſtor, or his Romantic Deſcription, 
which meets with Credit and Reception from ſuch only, who approve of any Narrative 
whatever, provided there are bur Plenty of Invectives in it againſt the Party which they 
mortally abhor. A Traveller, who ſeems to be a Man of Probity, and who reſided for 
ſore conſiderable Time at Formoſa, aſſures us, that theſe Iſlanders worſhip a Plurality of 
Gods; that two of them ate look d upon as Supreme; one of which reſides in the South, 
and the other in the Eaſt. The former is the Guardian of the Men, the latter, who is 
a Goddeſs, has the Women under her Conduct and Direction. They acknowledge like- | 
wiſe another Deity, who feſides in the North, and is a Demon, or Evil Spirit. There 
are two other Deities, who preſide in the Field of Battle, and are the Guardians of their 
Heroes. Another makes Health and Sickneſs his peculiar Care, and is their Eſculapius. 
Some prefide over their Foreſts, and others over their Corn-Fields. Some, again, are 
Houſhold Gods, &c. Tis very remarkable, that moſt of theſe Deities are married, as 
well as thoſe amonꝑſt the antient Heathens; and that at Taiowan, which Dapper ſeems 
to diſtinguiſh from Formoſa, there are threeſcore and © twelve Deities to which the Chi- 
neſe, who are ſettled there, pay divine Adoration. Amongſt this numerous Train of 
Deities, the firſt in Order is the Creator of Nature. To this Supreme Being they annually 


ficrifice a Hog, the Fleſh and Bones whereof are conſumed by Fire made of Sandal 


Wood. Theſe Deities for the generality were once Men like themſelves; till their ex- 
traordinary Merit, and unerring Wiſdom made them the Objects of divine Adoration. 

There are ſome few, however, who were originally Genzz and Demons. The Author of 
the Deſcription of Formoſa, aſſures us, that thoſe Iſlanders * worſhip the Devil likewiſe ; 
that the Souls of the Wicked after their Deceaſe tranſmigrate, in their Opinion, into 
Demons, and that, notwithſtanding their evil Diſpoſitions, they ought to be reverenced 
with ſolemn Sacrifices and Supplications. The Head of theſe aerial Spirits, altho' ac- 
knowledged to be the ſworn Foe to all that's good, has Altars and Statues erected to his 
Honour in their high Places. Not only Beaſts, but young Infants, are ſometimes doom'd 
to ſmoke as Victims upon his Aan 


As that of Zerobabe . 
b See the thirty third and ubleguem Chapters, in the Deſcription of Frmoſa. 
* Rechteren's Voyage to the Eaft Indies, in the Collection of Boon by the Dutch Company, Tom. 6 
4 Dappey's Collection of Embaſſies, &c. 
De Wricht's Narrative quoted by Dapper, ubi ſup, 
Chap. v. & xxii. 
Vor. IV. | 2222 
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Tux fame Author informs us, that the Poſtures of theſe Iflanders, whilſt at their Re- 
ligious Worſhip, alter according to the various Ceremonies which are practiſed amongſt 


them. When the facred Book, in which all the Principles of their Religion are con- 


tain'd, is read in publick to them, their Left Knee, ſays he, is always bent to the Ground, 
and their Right Arm extended towards the Heavens. At their Thankſgivings to their 


| Gods, they proſtrate themſelves to the very Ground; but ſtand with their Hands de- 


voutly cloſed whilſt they are ſinging their Pfalms. They are allow'd to fit whilſt they 
ſlay their Victims; but when the Fleſh is on the Fire, they muſt ſtand with their Hands 
cloſed, as before-mentioned, and their Faces turned towards the Tabernacle. He adds, 
likewiſe, that their Prieſts preach publickly in their Temples. | 


Their PRIESTS, and their FESTIVALS. 


E ſhall now take our Informations from an Author, whoſe Profeſſion ought td 
inſpire him with the Love of Truth. The Women here are the Celebrants 

of their divine Worſhip, which is a * Cuſtom, ſays he, peculiar to themſelves. This, 
indeed, is in a great meaſure true, but not without ſome Reſtrictions; ſince both the 
Greeks and Romans had their Prieſteſſes, as well as their Prieſts. Thoſe of the Formoſans 
are called Fuibas. Their Worſhip principally conſiſts in Invocations and Sacrifices. 


Their Oblations are generally Hogs, broil'd Rice, Pinang, and Stags-Heads. They make 
uſe of Libations in honour to their Gods. 


Turin Prieſteſſes, as ſoon as their Sacrifices are over, wake a Kind of Invocation, 


\ which, our Author fays, reſembles a Sermon, in all Probability, on account of its extra- 


ordinary Length. The Prieſteſs makes a hideous Noiſe, and is violently agitated as ſhe 

preaches. Sometimes ſhe acts her Part ſo naturally, that her Eyes roul round in her Head; 
ſhe ſcreams, falls down on the Ground, and lies there like a Lump of Lead, inſomuch 
that five or ſix Men can ſcarcely raiſe her. During theſe Convulſions, ſhe has familiar 
Converſe with the Gods. Such as are able Phyſicians, and vers d in the Indiſpoſitions 
of the Weaker Sex, know full well, that they are by Nature qualified for Enthuſiaſm and 


Poſſeſſion. Their Vapours, it ſeems, are to be diſpelled by the ſame Antidotes asevil Spirits 


in * the Book of Tobit. The Application of ſome fetid Fumigations ſoon bring the Sex, 
when in their Fits, to themſelves again, in the fame Manner as the noiſom Stench of 
the Heart and Gall of a Fiſh, in Tobit, perfectly reſtored thoſe that were poſſeſsd with 
Devils. The Prieſteſs, when her Agitations are over, raiſes herſelf from the Ground, 
and trembles for ſome conſiderable Time, during which the Congregation ſigh, and groan 
moſt bitterly. About an Hour afterwards, all the Prieſteſſes clamber up to the 
Top of their Pagod, and range themſelves at each End of the Ridge, where they firſt 
repeat ſome other Prayers, then ſtrip themſelves naked in the Preſence of their Gods, 
and allure them, as it were, by their obſcene and laſcivious Geſtures, to their enthuſia- 


| Nic Embraces. Afeer this, they waſh themſelves all over in the Preſence of the whole 


—— who, e their Ablution, . themſelves in _— till they loſe 
their Senſes. 


, 


Our Author before quoted, who talks as if he had been an Eye Wimek of al their 


Ceremonies, adds, That theſe Prieſteſſes are Fortune- Tellers by Profeſſion, that they = 


undertake to foretel wet or dry Seaſons, raiſe Devils, and drive them out of their former 
Habitations. As theſe Demons take a malicious Delight in terrifying and tormenting 


Mankind, the Formoſans are fully perſwaded, that they frequently reſide amongſt them. 
The Prieſteſſes of Formoſa, in their Exorciſms, are ung noiſy ; ney have? at the 


®* Rechteren's ven 2% This Rechteren was a Miniſter, 
d Tobit, Chap. vi. ver. 6, 7. | 


Devils, 


, 
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Devils, purſue them Sword in Hand, with the utmoſt Rage and Reſentment, and oblige 

them to jump into the Sea, and venture drowning to eſcape their Fury: And yet, not- 
withſtanding theſe deſperate Attacks, they. ſacrifice to them; and the High Roads for the 
Generallty are ſtrew'd with their Oblations. | N 


Tux Ceremonies 6bſerved at the placing of the firſt Bambou of a Houſe, but more 
particularly that of a Temple, which bears a very near Affinity to our laying the firſt Stone, 
are very particular, and worth the Reader's Notice. Upon cutting the firſt Bambou a par- 
ticular Prayer is addreſs to the Deity. who preſides over the Building. Before they en- 
ter upon their Work, a conſiderable Quantity of Pinang and Rice are preſented to the 
Gods, who are formally invited to come and take Poſſeſſion of their new Tenemehr, 
to protect it, &c, After this every one preſent is obliged to give an Account of what 
Dreams he had the preceding Night; and he who was the moſt happy in his Slumbers, 
ſets the firſt Hand to the new Undertaking. He preſents Pinang, and ſome ſuch Li- 
quor as is provided for that Purpoſe, to the Gods, and begs of them to incline him to 
be diligent and induſtrious. When the Fabric is rear'd to a certain Height, the Pro- 
prietor goes in, and makes an Oblation for every one preſent without Exception. When 
they have made ſuch Progreſs as that nothing is wanting but to raiſe the Roof; before 
'tis covered, there are ſome particular Women employ'd to diſcover by their Art of Divi- 
nation, whether the Edifice will be durable. For this Purpoſe they take Bambous, and 
fill them with Water, and fquirt it out of their Mouths. The Manner in. which this 
Stream flows down upon the Ground, determines the Duration of the Fabric. The Cere- 
mony concludes in a long Series of exceſſive Drinking in honour to the Gods, * who are 
invited to their Revels by a Form of Prayer, in which they implore their Aid and 
Aſſiſtance, and preſent them with a Bumper. The. Sacrifice of a Hog is a kind of Aſ- 
ſurance of good Succeſs to the new Erection, as well as to the Proprietor, The Head 
of the Victim. which is ſacrificed, muſt be turned towards the Eaſt, becauſe the God, 
who reſides in that Quarter, is ſuperior to all the reſt. The Victim is cut all to Pieces, 
but in ſuch a Manner as that the Head is preſerved entire: And thoſe facred Relics are 
laid upon every Thing whereon they are deſirous to draw down the Benediction of the 
Gods. On their Coffers, for Inſtance, that they may be filled with Riches; on their 
Swords and Bucklers, that they may be inſpired with Courage and Reſolution to 
vanquiſh their Enemies, &c. As to the Prieſteſs, ſhe is always handſomly recompenc'd 
for her Prayers and Pains ; beſides which ſhe is allowed a conſiderable Share of the 
Sacrifice, and always maintains her Intereſt in theſe Idolaters, who imagine, after 


ſuch Sacrifices, the Devil dares not touch the leaſt Thing whatever which belongs to 


Tax1s Feſtivals are ſpent for the moſt part in the Sacrifice of Hogs ; and with very 
good Reaſon, ſince they imitate them in all their Actions; are as drunk as they, and 
with Pleaſure recount their Dreams, their Debauches, and their Triumphs, &c. To 
purſue the Deſcription wou'd be difagreeable, and tedious to the Reader. We ſhall 
conclude therefore with one Remark, that theſe beaſtly Devotees ſtrip themſelves naked, 
when they pay their Adoration to their Deities. At ſome of their Feſtivals the Men will 
appear all naked; at others, the Women; and ſometimes again the Men and the Wo- 
men promiſcuouſly, without any Regard to Decency, or Diſtinction of Sex. The chief 
Prieſteſs climbs up to the Top of the Pagod, there takes a hearty Draught, and fills out 
a. Bumper for the Gods; gets perfectly drunk, and then, ſtripping herſelf naked before 
the whole Congregation, palliates the Impudence and Indecency of the Action with a Pre- 

* A Kind of Reed or Cane. 5 


» Dapjer's Embaſſies, Se, os 
* Dapper in his Collection of Emballics, e calls her [biz, 


tence 
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tence plauſible enough to have been approved of by ſome Chriſtian Hereticks. She 
openly declares that the Children of the Gods ought to be diveſted of all worldly At- 
tire whatſoever. The Liquor which has intoxicated her Brain, furniſhes her with Matter 
ſufficient for a tedious Sermon, which concludes with unnatural Diſtortions, and a Med- 
ley of enthuſiaſtic Expreſſions; after that, ſhe reſumes her uſual Dreſs. The extrava- 
gant Deportment of the © Adamites, who went naked, and that of the Anabaptiſts, in the 
| ſoxcreenth Century, render this obſcence Practice of the idolarrous Formoſam ſomewhat more 


plauſible, and eafy to be believed; eſpecially fince thoſe Heretics were derived from 
a Religion whoſe Doctrines are perfectiy pure and inoffenſrve. 


Tux Seed- Time is inteviited by a folenan Sacrifice to thoſe Gods who preſide over 


the Products of the Earth. If they happen, during that Seaſon, to kill a wild Beaſt, 
its Liver and Heart are made Oblations to the ame Gods. 


Tzv are obliged to abſtain from ſeveral Things, as for Inſtance, from Tobacco, 
when they begin to ſow their Lands. It is likewiſe a fundamental Principle of their 
Religion, to refrain from breaking Wind. There are divers other Articles equally con- 
temptible and extravagant. As ſoon as their Grain, of what Nature of Kind ſoever, 
begins to come forward, they muſt no longer indulge themſelves in exceſſive drinking, or 

cating of Sugar, Pinang, or Fat; when the Harveſt commences, their firſt Fruits are 
folemnly depoſited on a Heap of Earth, in honour to their Gods; and when it is got 


in, a Hog likewiſe is devoted to their Service, Their Diverſion of the Chace is alſo 
attended with ſeveral particular Ceremonies. 


Taz Airing obſerve a Kind of Lent; which they pretend x was inſtituted Wa a cer- 
tain Perſon, who; aftet he had endured with Patience for a long Time the Reflections 
and Inſults of his Countrymen, on Accotint of ſome natural Imperfections, implored 
the Gods to commiſerate his unhappy Caſe, and the firſt Time he met with the like op- 
probious Treatment, to take him to themſelves. His Prayer was accordingly anſwer'd, 
and the Gods, it ſeems, conferr'd on him an Employment, which rehdet'd him after- 
wards formidable upon Earth. For in a ſhort Time he came down again to Formoſe, 
and brought with him, as a Teſtimonial of his Anger and Reſentment, the ſeven and 
twenty Articles, which the Inhabitants of that Iſland call their Katichang. This re- 
vengeful Legiſlator threatned to puniſh them with the utmoſt Severity, on the leaſt 
Diſobedience, or Contempt of his Injunctions. During this Karichang, the Formoſans 
are reſttain'd from erecting any Houſes, felling any Skins, marrying, or having any fa- 
miliar Converſe with any Woman whatſoever, even with their own lawful Wives; from 
ſowing their Lands, making any Fire-Arms,. or attempting any new Project whatſoever 3 
from killing Hogs, giving Names to their new-born Infants, or making ſo much as the 
leaſt Preparation for an intended Journey, tho' they ſhou'd never ſtir abroad, Theſe are 

the Contents of the moſt important Articles of their Karichang. 


Tuvs we have given you an Extract of what we think moſt DER in the Diſſer- 
tations of the * Dutch Travellers, who have treated on the Religion of Formoſa. He, 
who has collected the Memoirs of Pſalmanaazaar, under the Title of A Deſcription of 


the Iſland of * Formoſa, pretends, That theſe Travellers have aſcribed ſeveral Cuſtoms and 
Ceremonies, obſerved in the Mountains of * Tiowan, to the Natives of Formeſe, hom 


they never had the Privilege to ſee or carne ch. To avoid therefore this Abfur- 


N 
e ende Twelth Cuy | 

> Thoſe in the Collections of Dapper and Rechteren. 

© The Preface to the Deſcription of Formoſa, Page xix. 

« Towas in an Iſland to which there is a Foot Paſſage from the South-Point ef Erne. 
* WW land at Formoſa, 


dity, 
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dity, the Fapaneſe- and his Compiler have taken particular Care to contradict them. In 
the Memoirs of Pſalmanaagar we find that the Legiſlator of that Name eſtabliſh'd a High 
Prieſt, and ſeveral other Prieſts ſubordinate to him, like thoſe amongſt che eus; and con- 
formable to their Practice, the Office of High Prieſt is to commune with God in ſecret ; 

that of the inferior Prieſts, to kill the Beaſts devoted to their Sacrifices, to waſh and 
dreſs them, Gc. They read publickly in their Temples, preach, inſtruct the People, ſit 

up all Night to guard the Tabernacle, and are permitted to marry one Wife, but no 
more. We find, moreover, in this Deſcription, that That Legiſlator eſtabliſh'd ſeveral 
Convents, and preſcribed Laws and Maxims for the Conduct of the Monks; that he infti- 
tuted divers Kinds of Habits, and regulated the Manner in which a Monk ſhould diſ- 
poſe [of his Effects at his Deceaſe ; that he gave Permiſſion to Superiors to conſtitute 
ſuch Prieſts as they thought moſt worthy of the Function; and that he licenſed like- 
wiſe ſeveral Places of Retirement in the Deſarts. All theſe are direct Imitations of us 
Chriſtians. And 'tis no leſs remarkable, That, after our Example, they ſometimes ſtrip 
themſelves of one Monkiſh Habit, to take upon them that of a new Order. Theſe 
« Monks of Formoſa, ſays he, are for the moſt Part very ingenious Men, and -ſhining 
Examples of Virtve and good Manners : But when they are once corrupted, they 
c« deſpiſe all Rules, abandon the Convent, and after that, are more addicted to Vice 
« than any other Men.” He might have added, That all ſuch as ſtrole from one Reli- 


gious Order to another, are for the Generality more dangerous Creatures than any other 
Part of the human Species, 


Several uther CUsTOMs : Their PHYSICK, Ec. 


HE Formoſans have neither Kings nor Sovereigns; notwithſtanding Pſalmanaa- 
zaar denies it, and pretends their State is povern'd by the moſt political Max- 
ims. Another Author, quoted by Dapper, informs us, That the Iſland of Formoſa is 
divided into ſeveral Communities; and that each of them has a Principal, or Superior. 
They are for ever at War ; and the Inhabitants of one Village are ſworn Enemies to 
their very next Neighbours. Their Military Diſcipline is in ſeveral Reſpects like that of 
the Americans ; as for Inſtance, they preſerve, with the utmoſt Regard, as Trophies 
of their Conqueſts, the Bones and Spoils of their Enemies, but more particularly their 
Heads, or their Hair. Their Method of Fighting is by way of Ambuſcade ; they fix up 
the Heads of their Enemies upon long Poles, and afterwards dance round about them. 
They make Choice of their moſt able and valiant Officers, like the antient Americans, 
to be their Commanders, and their Privy-Counſellors. 


Berors they engage in a War they conſult their Divan, and examine the Flight af ;: 5. 


ſome- particular Birds. In their Engagements they give no Quarter to Men, Women, 
or Children. At their Return home, they offer up Sacrifices for ſeveral Nights together, 
to the Mares of their Enemies; that is to ſay, in the Preſence of their Heads erected 


on long Poles, as before- mentioned; which, when dried and skinned; are convey'd away 


to their reſpective Houſes, through the fond Perſuaſion that they draw down a peculiar 
Bleſſing upon them. They likewiſe take theſe Heads along with them when they re- 
turn to Battle, and pay their ſolemn Addreſſes to them. When theſe Iſlanders hap 


to be conquer'd, they make up as many Linen Babies, as they have had Perſons killed, 


and bury them in their Stead: One of their Prieſteſſes offers up ſome Sacrifices for the 
Deceaſed, and and implores them, in a very pathetic Manner, not to fayour the Ene- 
my, or diſcover their Rendezvous. F ormerly, | the Romans were fo © ſenſeleſs and extra- 


This Legiſlator inflieuted likewiſe a Kind ef Communion, very w_— like that eſtablih'd by the Eli Bi 
ſhops, See Chap. vii uf the Daſeviption, 


bd Rechteren, in Tom. V. of the Voyages of the Company. 
© See the preliminary Diſſertation on Religions Worſbip, 
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vagant as to attempt to bribe, or carry away by Violence, the Gods of thoſe People 


wich whom they were at war. Theſe Foibles proceed originally from the ſame 


Tur Manner of taking an Oath between two Perſons, confiſis i in breaking a Straw 
aſunder; which * formal Practice, in all Probability, was taken from our antient Cuſtoms, 
fince there is ſuch a manifeſt Conformity between it and * 


Tur Formoſant have a Grand Council, which confiſts of twelve Senators, each of them 
about forty Years of Age, who hold their important Poſts but for two Years; and upon reſign- 
ing them, ſhave their Temples and the Crowns of their Heads. Matters of Religious Con- 
cern, likewiſe, come under their Cognizance; for they are obliged to put in Execution the 


Ordinancesand Inſtitutions of their Prieſteſſes, and to prevent the People from the Commiſſion 


of all ſuch Actions as may any ways provoke or diſpleaſe the Gods. At ſuch Times as the 
Publick are directed to go naked, in Order to draw down the Benediction of the Gods 
upon their Grain, theſe Counſellors take ſpecial Care that the ſacred Injunction be ſtrictly 
comply d with; and if they accidentally meet with any reſolute Offenders, they not only 
ſtrip them, but fine them likewiſe very ſeverely. x 


Axor HER Cuftom in Vogue amongſt them, in which they imitate the Americans, 
is that of painting their Arms, Shoulders, Breaſts, and Faces. To this might be added, 
the Feathers which they wear upon their Heads, eſpecially on their moſt ſolemn Feſtivals; 
and the Bracelets of little Shells with which they adorn both their Arms and Legs. 


Tue Women are not only their Prieſteſſes, but their Phyſicians likewiſe. Their 
Skill in Medicine, however, conſiſts principally in the Friction only of the Part affec- 
ted, or that which is correſpondent to the Place where the Ailment lies. This Opera- 
tion is introduced by a Sacrifice to their Idols. If both fail of Suoceſs, they have Re- 


© courſe in the next Place to Magic Charms, and make their Applications to an Enchan- 


trefs. This new Operatrix, pretending to conſult the Soul of the Patient, takes hold 1 
his Fingers, and pulling them one after another, endeavours to make them ſnap. 

ſhe ſucceeds, it is look d upon as a propitious Omen. After this ſhe lays the . 
a particular Tree on the Mouth of the Patient, and ſpirts about a Spoonful of 
Water upon. the Leaf. If by this Operation it inclines towards her, it is likewiſe ac- 
counted . a very favourable Preſage. It often happens, however, that, notwithſtanding 
all theſe Symptoms of Succeſs, the Diſteraper rather increaſes than abates; and in ſuch 


- Caſe they conclude that the the Patient is poſſeſſed with the Devil, and prepare accord- 


Sor at the Head of ſeveral Young Men, performs the Operation, one of the moſt 
material Ceremonies whereof, is to purſue the Devil Sword in Hand, and afterwards to 
throw the Holy-Water-Pot at his Head, that is to fay, a Pot full of Maſakaw, 
which is their favourite Liquor. But we ſhall drop the Account of theſe pretended 


we exorciſe him; but firſt make a ſolemn Sacrifice to their Idols; after which the 


| _Sympwny, and the Magic Chats which, precede them, to inform the Reader of tho 


Methods a Patient muſt take, as ſoon: as be is recovered. In the firſt Place he muſt of- 
fer up a Sacrifice to his Gods, and during the Performance of it, muſt diligently ob- 
ſerve every Prognoſtication good and bad, and avoid the latter. He muſt likewiſe ab- 
ſain from alt public Company during the Karicbang. When the Patient is fo dange- 
rouſly ill chat all their Incantations and Exorciſms prove ineffectual, ne 
ee e Care and Protection of the Gods, 11 


ew” See 3 in | his Enquiries relating to Ho on the Original of the 3 3 la Paille ; which ” PORN 
tobe derired from the antient Mannerof taking Foſſeſſion of a Thing, or. reſigning all Manner of Right and Title to it 
> The Miniftcr Candidivs, in his Account of Formeſa, Tom. V. of the Voyages of the Company, &. 
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Their NUPTIAL CER EMO: NIES, and FUNERAL 
SOLEMNITIES. 


HE Formoſans are Polygamiſts, as indeed the greateſt Part of the Idolatrous Na- 

tions are, and forſake their Wives, whenever it ſuits with their Inclinations. 
They don't reſide with them, but only viſit them a- nights, and in private. Thus far 
their Cuſtom may ſeem tolerable enough; but what follows is very particular. The 
Men are not allow'd to marry till they are twenty Years old; and then never approach 
their Wives Apartments, unleſs the laſt give them previous Notice. When they ſee them 
ſtanding at their Doors, if they have an Inclination to admit them, they invite them 
In, but if nor, their poor paſſive Husbands are obliged to retire without the leaſt fur- 
ther Notice or Concern. This is a very whimſical Cuſtom: Our European Ladies, in 
our Opinion, would be fo far from diſmiſſing them after this cold Manner, that they 
would be impatient every Moment they were abſent from them. Let a Husband be ne- 
ver fo bad a Bargain, yet, for want of a better, he is always ſure of a warm Reception. 
In ſhort, it ſeems very extraordinary, according to the Idea we entertain of the Female 
Sex, that the Women of Formoſa ſhou'd ſuffer their Husbands to withdraw thus, with- 
out any Reluctance. Frederic Henry, Prince of Orange, uſed to fay, That young 
Women think Love inſpires the Men with Courage, and makes them always bold and 
ready for an Attack; and the Capuchins, That Soldiers never have their Swords 
out of their Hands. This Prince was a competent Judge; but the Ladies, who have 
never try'd the Experiment, are not apprehenſive, that Men are ſometimes ſeiz d 
with an * involuntary Palſy. The Miniſter Candidius informs us, That the © Huſ- 
« bands of Formoſa muſt lie with their Wives no oftner than every other Night; and 
<* moreover, continues he, thoſe Viſits muſt be paid by Stealth. The poor Husband 
« muſt ſneak into his Wife's Apartment like a Thief. He muſt not preſume to come 
e near the Fire, nor the Candle, nor ſpeak one fingle Word, but go directly to 
« Bed.” To all outward Appearance, theſe Formoſans are Strangers to the Game at 
Gooſe, called Petite If the Husband is deſirous of having ſome Tobacco, 
* he muſt not preſume to ask aloud for it, but by a very faint Cough; and his 
« Wife, who underſtands the Signal, goes to him, and ſupplies his Wants with” all 
i the Secrecy and Circumſpection imaginable. Afterwards ſhe returns, and never goes 
e to Bed to her Husband, till all the Family are withdrawn”, As ſoon as tis Day- 
Light, the Husband riſes, and departs with as much Privacy and Precaution, as when 
he came in, ſpeaks not one Word, and never preſumes to return all Day. This Manner 
of Living continues a long Time, ſince, according to the Report of thoſe Travellers 
from whom we make our Extracts, the Men never cohabit with their Wives till they 
are fifty Years old, and moreover, both Parties have Liberty to ſeparate from each er 
on the leaſt Diſtaſte. Thrice happy Freedom! which would preſerve Peace and T 
lity in many a Family, was it ptactiſed amongſt ſome of our politer People, as it is 
amongſt theſe almoſt Savage Idolaters: But in vain do we commiſerate the deplorable 
Caſe of Numberleſs Chrifian Husbands, who are doom'd to a perpetual Martyrdom. 
Our Pity alas! and our Compaſſion for them, are entirely vain and uſeleſs. Although, 
after a Divorce, the Formoſans may marry again without any Manner of Reſtriction; 
yet their firſt Wives have an indiſputable Right and Title to whatever had been pre- 
ſented them 'before ſuch Separation, provided they | Rare not been guilty of Adukery, 
or any other enormous Traxdgretinng. 


© Rechieren, in his Voyages of the Contr, Tom. V. 
| d Funerata eft pars illa corporis mei qua quondam 
Achilles eram. Petron. in Satyr. 
c « Voyages Sc. Tom. V. abi ſup. 
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"0 look d upon as a groſs Aﬀront to ask a Formo/an, in the Preſence of any Perſon 


whomſoever, what Family his Wife belongs to, whether ſhe's handſome or 57 and 
how the is in Health. 


Tux Women are allowed to marry as ſoon as ever « they are qualified for the Em- 
braces of a, Husband. *, When a young Man courts a Maid, with Intention to make 
« her his Wife, he prevails on his Mother, Siſter, or ſome near Relation, to wait upon 


« her, to offer her ſuch Preſents as he thinks proper, and to obtain her Parents or her 


&« Relations Conſent. If the Propoſition be approv'd of, the Preſents are made, 
the whole Affair is accompliſh'd, and they proceed without any further Ceremony, or fo 
much as a formal Entertainment, to Conſummation. Theſe Nuptial Preſents conſiſt 
either of Linen Gowns, or Skins, Gold Rings, and Bambou Bracelers 


Fur Wives of Formoſa are not fuffered to be brought to Bed, til they are ſix or ſeven 
and thirty Years old. This Circumſtance ſeems highly incredible, but, we are aſſured, 
that the Laws of their Religion ſtrictly prohibir the contrary ; and tis very well known, 
to what unreaſonable Lengths the Principles of any falſe Religion whatever will carry 
55 Proſeſſors. But be that as it will, When the Wives of Formeſa find themſelves 

« pregnant, they are obliged to cauſe themſelves to miſcarry, and, as they are forbidden 
« to entertain any Ideas of natural Fondneſs and Affection, they immediately ap- 

te ply themſelves to a Prieſteſs, who acts the inhuman Midwife, and violently brings away 
« the Fætus. Such a Religious Ceremony as this ſurely was never obſerv d by any 
Nation, how barbarous ſoever, beſides themſelves. | 


| Un DER the Article of Phyſic we left the Patient, who was expiring, and paſt all Ho ot. 


recommended to the Favour and Protection of his Gods. The- For moſens, however, accord- 


ing to one of our Accounts, do not ſuffer him to die a natural Death. They haſten his De- 
parture, by pouring Drink down his Throat, which ſuffocates him in an Inſtant. As ſoon as he 


is expired, they beat a Drum, made of the Trunk of a hollow Tree, before his Door, to 


give Notice of his Deceaſe. They waſh the Corpſe, adorn and dreſs it as handſomely 
as ever they can, lay his Arms by him, and preſent him wich ſome Rice, all which 
lie untouch'd for two Days together; they facrifice, likewiſe, a Hog on his Behalf, to 
ſecure him a proſperous Journey to the other World. They ere& a Bambou, with a kind 
of Streamer at the Top of it, before his Door, and ſet a large Tub of Water underneath i 5 


At Night his Friends meet together, and drink the Deceaſed's Health in Bumpers 


| Maſakaww ; his neareſt Relations throw themſelves upon the dead orple, - —_ 


thouſand Queſtions about the unhappy Cauſe of his Deceaſe. We ſhall ſay nothing of 
their hideous Outcries, and the Tears of their hired Mourners; twill ſuffice to obſerve, that 
the Formoſans obſerve theſe Funeral Solemnities, as well as the Chineſe, and divers other Na- 
tions. Theſe hired Mourners ſay a kind of Prayer for the Deceaſed, and beg of the Gods, that 
his Soul may find a commodious Situation, and many Friends. At the Expiration of two 


Days, they waſh the Corpſe a ſecond Time, and ſometimes oftner. After this, the 


Deceaſed, whoſe Hands and Feet are faſtened to a Scaffold, erected about fix or ſeven 
Foot high, is carried out in State, and laid before a moderate Fire; where he is left 
to dry and ſtink for about eight or ten Days ſucceſſively, to the no ſmall Nuiſance 
of his Friends and Relations, eſpecially if the Deceaſed happened to be fat, or full of 
groſs Humours. As ſoon as the Corpſe is dry, tis remoy'd from the Scaffold to which 
it was faſtened, in order to be coll up in a Mat, and then convey'd back again to 

his own Houſe, where he is laid on another Scaffold till higher than the former, 


lin'd with Cloth, and made in the Faſhion of a Tent. After this the Funeral Feſti- 


val is renewed. The Corpſe very often remains here for three whole Years together. 


. Dae in his Colle ion of Voyages. 
1 | - At 
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At the Expiration of that Term, the Bones of the Deceaſed are buried in his own 
Houſe; this is a farther Ceremony, and attended with a new Bacchanalian Entertain- 
ment. Tf the Deceaſed was one of their Warriors, all his military Exploits are related 
one after another, and the Number of his Foes, which he had lain in Battle, particularly 
recounted. A Bambou is then hung over his Head, and as many Notches made in it as 
the Number he had kill'd amounted to. Some Perſon appointed for that Purpoſe, fits 
up nine Days faccefſively to watch the Corpſe. On the Tenth they make a hideous 
Clutter, with their uſual Tears and Lamentations round about it, which contributes, as 
they imagine, towards driving away the Devil, who, they ſay, conſtantly hovers round 
the Deceaſed till that Ceremony be performed. If the Deceaſed was a married Man, his 
Widow makes her ſolemn Supplications to the Gods in his Behalf. After the Corpſe is 


buried, ſhe takes a Broom and throws it towards the South, ſaying, fo Houſe is this? 
'Tis none of mine; and Dll have nothing to do with it ay more. 


In a certain Town of this Iſland, when any one is leſperately ill, and in on 
Torment, a flip Knot is faſtened round his Neck, and + is hung up fo high as that his 


Feet cannot touch the Ground, after much the ſame ger as our Hangmen diſ: 
patch Malefactors at the Gallows. Afterwards, they throw him down, or let 
him drop upon the Ground, and thus he makes his 


4 Room at once for his 
Succeſſors, who no doubt take Care to have a Hand in friendly Office 


Tusk Iſlanders, of whom tis obſerv'd, that they have ſome Form of Tradition 
tranſmitted down from Father to Son, in Vindication of their Religion, - and who 
imagine, as well as ſeveral others Nations more poliſhed and enlightned than themſelves, 
that the World was eternal; theſe Iſlanders, I fay, acknowledge the Immortality of the 
Soul. When any Perſon dies, the Formaſans erect a little Hut, which they dreſs up with 
green Boughs and other Decorations, for the Reception of his Soul. Four Bandrols, or 
little Streamers, are planted, by way of Ornament, at each Corner. Within there is 
provided a Calabaſs, or Bowl full of freſh Water, and a Bambou, that the Soul may, 
without any Manner of Inconvenience, refreſh "itſelf, or waſh, whenever it thinks 
proper. As to their Ideas relating to Wenne Rewards wad Puniſhments, they imagine 
that the Souls of wicked Men are tormented, and caſt headlong into a bottomleſs 
Pit, full of Mire and Dirt; and that thoſe of the Virtuous paſs with Pleaſure and Safety 
over it, upon a narrow 8 Bridge, which leads directly to a gay Paradiſe, where they” 
revel in all ſenſual Enjoyments. But when the Souls of the Vicious attempt to get over 
this Bridge, they flip on one fide, and fall headlong into the miry Abyſs. As to 
the Doctrine of the Reſurrection of the Body, they have no Manner of Idea of it. 
So myſterious a Tenet is beyond their ſhallow Comprehenfions. Not but that the Foot- 
ſteps of ſo refined a Notion may be met with amongſt ſome People, as barbarous and il- 


literate as they are. A very ingenious "0" 72 Gentleman has . a curious Diſ- 
ſertation on this Topic. 


— 


Tun r look on ſeveral Things, which the Law of Nature forbids, as mortal Sins; 
ſuch as Theft, Murder, and Lying; to which might be added, the Neglect of going na- 
ked at the Time preſcribed, Child-bearing before the Age of fix or ſeven and thirty, &c. 


— in Tom. V. of his Voyages of the Company. 
* Fiumpbry Hody's Reſurrection of the ſame Body aſſerted, &c. London 1694. 
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278 A Diſſertation on the RELIGION 
The RELIGION of JAPAN. 


10 ME *pretend, that the Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands are indebted to the Chine/e for 
the Principles of their Religion. It muſt be acknowledged, That there is a ma- 


. nifeſt Conformity between the idolatrous Worſhip of theſe two Nations, but tis almoſt 


the ſame between theirs and that of the* Indians. In all Probability, each of theſe have 
made ſome Alterations, according to the Caprice of their Prieſts, in a Doctrine built on 
the very fame Foundation. 


Wr ſhall now give you an Extract from the beſt Narratives we can find, that have 
treated on the Topic before us. The © Fapaneſe, according to a Spaniſb Hiſtorian, are 
divided into ſeveral Sets, which, however, may very well be reduced to two. The 
firſt are profeſt Atheiſts, acknowledge no other Life than that of ſenſual Enjoyments, 
and laugh at the Puniſhments of Vice, and the Rewards of Virtue, in a future State, as 
meer Chimeras. Theſe Sectarians are diſtinguiſhed by the Names of Xenxi : They 
reverence, and pay a Kind of Adoration, to the Worthies of their own Country, that is, 


| thoſe who, like the antient Heroes, were conſpicuous for their Merit and glorious At- 


chievements, under the illuſtrious Title of Camis. They offer up Sacrifices and erect 
Temples to their immortal Memory; ſwear by them, and make their earneſt Applica- 
tions to them to proſper their Undertakings, and vouchſafe unto them all the Bleſſings 
of this Life. The other Sect, who are ſomething more poliſhed and refined than the 


former, acknowledye one * Xedorius to be their Founder, who, as his Diſciples pretend, 


was of Royal Extraction. This Prince had two Sons. His Wife dying, he bemoan d 


the Loſs of her in the moſt affectionate Manner imaginable, affigned her a Place 


amongft his Idols, and inſtituted Prayers to be ſaid, and Penances performed in Com- 
memoration of her. 


A rRIRD Sect, according to Father Kircher, aſſumes the Denomination of Fo 
quexus, on Account, as he informs us, of a particular Book which bears that Tirtlc- 


This is, in ſhort, the Se of Tara or Xequia, of which we have already faid as much 


as is ſufficient. . * Before he appeared, the Japaneſe, as we are informed, acknowledged no 
other good and gracious Deities, but ſome of their Kings and Heroes, under the Names 
of Camis. Xaca ſoon convinc'd them of their Error, and that there were ſeveral others, 

whom he. call'd Fotogues, far more illuſtrious, and that Amidas was their Sovereign 


Lord and Maſter. The Camis, continned he, can only make Men happy i in this World; 


but Amidas and the Farogues, in that which is to come. We ſhall give you a more 
particular Account of this Amidas in the Sequel of this Article; but we cannot forbear 
remarking in the mean Time, that from what has been ſaid, we muſt conclude, that 
Xaca taught the Fapaneſe a new Doctrine, and the Reverſe of that which he preached 
up at China and Tonquin, where he endeavoured to eſtabliſh Atheiſm, anda general Con- 
tempt of all Manner of Religion. And in Effect the Japaneſe allow, that Xaca, finding him- 
ff at the Point of Death, confeſſed, that all the Principles and Maxims which he had ad- 


_ Sako Kircher, in his China Hluftrated. 

This Remark has been made before, 

<Father Lewis Guzman, quoted by Father Reber, ubi ſap. 

«4 Theſe are the Sintos, mentioned in the Hiſtory of Japan, tranſlated into Exgliſb from the Manuſcripts of Doctor 

„This Religion was likewiſe ſliled the Religion of the Cami. 

© This is the Sect of the Xedorins, mentioned in the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Japan, It will appear by the Seque) 
of this Diſcourſe, that this Sect was no more then a Reformation of that of Xequia, | 

Bud and Fotoke in Kaempfer, wbi ſup. This Budſds is the very ſame a» Aura, Fo, I, Budbs, Witz- 
nom, Chacabout, &c. 

The Ecclcliaftical Hiſtory of Japan, Tom. I. pag· 34- 


vanced 
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vanced were falſe and erroncous. But however that be, it will appear from the 
Sequel of this. Diſcourſe, that the Bonzes of this Sect, in their Sermons, exhort the 
People to pay divine Adoration to Amidas, and his Superintendants, to look down with 
a generous Diſdain on all ſublunary Enjoyments, to have nobler Views, and live here 
in order to be happy hereafter, &c. 


Taxrrrx is a fourth Set, according to ſome of our Authors, diſtinguiſhed by the 
Name of Jammabos, or Fammabugi. This Term Jammabos, fignifies Captain of 
the Mountains, becauſe this Sect reſides ſolely in Rocks and Deſarts, where they 
apply themſelves to the Study of Magic. But we ſhall give a more rational 
Account of the etymological Senſe of the Term Jammabos in another Place. One 
Part of theſe Monks live on the Benevolence and charitable Contributions of the 
People, much like thoſe * Vagabonds whom we call Egyptians or Bohemians; for 
the Jammabos, like them, ſtrole about, and tell People's Fortunes. The Founders of 
this Se& have enjoin'd their Diſciples to go twice a Year in Pilgrimage to a certain Temple; 
and in all Probability the old Woman, that was conyerted to the Chriſtian Faith, of 
whom Father © Froes takes particular Notice in one of his Letters, was one of theſe Fam- 
mabugi. This old Woman had rambled backwards and forwards, and viſited almoſt 
all the Temples and Pagods throughout the whole Empire of Fapan. She wore a kind 
of Paper Veſtment, whereon were repreſented all the Tranſactions of Amidas, which coſt 
this old Devotee a good round Sum of Money: But, to make Amends for the extrava- 
gant Price of her facred Dreſs, the Bonzes threw in a conſiderable Number of Indul- 
gences and Diſpenſations, much after the Manner of the Roman Catholics, into 
the Bargain. The Bones likewiſe had affur'd their credulous Chap-woman, That ſhe 
ſhould infallibly be admitted, at her Death, into the Preſence of Amidas, and live amo 
the Bleſſed Spirits above, in caſe ſhe took particular Care to be interred in that ſacred 
Habit. 1 8 8 | | 

In the Extracts which Purchas has given us of ſeveral Voyages, we find there are 
twelve ſeveral Sets amongſt the Fapanneſe ; that ſome of them deny a Providence, and 
the Immortality of the Soul; that every Perſon, has three Souls, which animate 


ſucceſſively the human Body, and abandon it after the ſame Manner. There is 
ſome Conformity between this Notion and that of the Antients, who were of Opi- 


S that © there was a Spirit as well as a Soul in Man; not to mention thoſe who di- 


ided the Faculties of the Soul into ſeveral diſtinQ Beings. Theſe Sectarians, at leaſt many 
of f them, look upon Amidas as the Saviour of Mankind, and as ſuch pay him the Tri- 
bute of divine Adoration. They believe there is a Life in the World to come, and that 
it will be the bappy Portion of all thoſe who have been true Worſhippers of Amidas. 
This Amidas and Xacaare their two principal Deities; but the Camis are no more than their 
| Miniſters, or Superintendants. To the former they make their Applications, when indiſ- 
poſed, for the Reſtoration of their Health; to the latter for the Bleflings of Riches, 
© Children, &c. Some Hiſtorians make mention of one particular Sect, who adore the 
gun and Moon, under the Form of an Idol with three Heads, which repreſent thoſe 
two glorious Luminaries, and their Influences or Effects; and ſome ſay, the Elements. 


In all Probability theſe various Secs which Purchas ſpeaks of, might be reduc'd to a 


Father Foes, Lib. V. Biff. Japon. calls them Jamaembugi. 
> Father Lewis Guzman, whi ſup, Wks, 
© Lib, IV. Epift. Faponicar. publiſhed in 1574. | 
Father Foes, in the ſame Letter, ſays, Eccleſiafticos enim Ritus Demon effingit. 
© This is the ſame Doctrine as is cftabliſhed by Lurretius, in his Nara Rerum. Turn to the Paſſage relating to 
the three Souls before-mentioned in the Religion of the Tongaineſe, who were of Opinion, that the three Souls were 
reunited to conſtitute the Soul of their King. | bf | 
That Se& particularly, call'd Loxwana, in Prurchas. + 


but 
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but conſider, that, according to the Account of that ingenious Compiler, theſe various 
Sects are, properly ſpeaking, no more than ſo many different Orders' of Bonzes, who 
partially animate the People's Zeal for their own favourite Founders, and, under that 
Pretence, aim at the Eſtabliſhment of their own Merit in the Opinion of the Devotees. 
5 This is a Practice to which we our ſelves are no Strangers : Tis very well known what 
Preference our Religious Orders give to their own particular Founders, tho' with leſs Re- 
gard, in all Probability, to their intrinſic Merit, than the Maintenance and honourable 
Support of their reſpective Orders. If to this were added the various Habits of out 
Monks, ſome particular Notions, ſeveral clandeſtine Practices, purſued with the utmoſt 
Warmth, to depreciate each other in the Opinion of their Devotees, the Superiority in 
Point of Miracles and Merit, which each aſcribes to his Order; were all this, I ay, added, 
would it not be enough to perſuade any Fapaneſe, that had reſided any conſiderable Time 
in France, that there is an infinite Variety of Sects amongſt us, who diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by particular Cuſtoms ; and that St. Francis is the Patron and Favourite of one; 
St. Bruno of another, St. Dominic of a third, and ſo on? Not that they pay the fame 
Tribute of Adoration to them (would he add) as to the Supreme Being, they being 
only their Camis, and regarded in all Reſpects like our own. A good Chriſtian, however, 
that was well grounded 3 in the Principles of his Religion, woull.s no doubt make this Jo: 
poneſe a ready Reply, and convince him of his Error. 


AMoNGsT the vows obſcure and contradictory Accounts which we meet with of this 
extenſive Empire, there are two Hiſtorians more accurate and perſpicuous than the reſt. 
The firſt traces the Footſteps of the Feſuits, who, to do them juſtice, for the Generali- 
ty are faithful and impartial Hiſtorians, with regard to National Cuſtoms and Manners 
and even thoſe who have ungenerouſly endeavoured to depreciate and queſtion the Vera- 
city of their Narrations, have been reduced to the Neceſſity of tranſcribing whole Paſ- 


ſages from them, or introducing Fictions of their own, to give Vogue to their * New 
Relations. 


AtTno?, according to common Computation, there are twelve diſtin Sects, or Re- 
ligions, in apan, There are three, however, ſays our * Author here quoted, that pre- 
vail more than all the reſt. That of the Xenxi, which is the firſt, acknowledges no 
te other Life but this, nor any other Subſtances than what are the Objects of Senſe ; that 
« is to ſay, than ſuch as are material The Bonzes of this Sect aſſociate themſelves 
« with none but diſſolute Noblemen, and Perſons of the higheſt Rank and Diſtinction; 
1 “ ſuch, in ſhort, who make their Bellies their Gods, and whoſe Hearts are inclin'd to 
F « believe the gay Dictates of their own vicious Inclinations. They furniſh them with 

| 
| 


Arguments to lull their Conſciences aſleep, whenever they begin to be reſtleſs and uneaſy. 
The ſecond Sect is that of the Xedox:ns, that is to ſay, Men of God, or of Paradiſe. 


Such as are virtuouſly inclined, and Men of Credit and Reputation, are of this Profeſ- 
ſion. This Set acknowledge a future State, and the Immortality of the Soul. Amidas 
is their favourite Deity. The Bonzes of this Se& go frequently thro the Streets of Fa- 
pan, and, by the tinkling of a little Bell, get Crowds of Devotees round about them, 
amongſt whom they diſtribute their Indulgences and Diſpenſations, ſinging at the 
fame Time a Kind of ejaculatory Prayer, O ever-bleſſed Amidas have Mercy on us! In 
the Sequel of this Diſcourſe we ſhall ſhew you, that this is a little Church-Strata- 
gem to alarm the Conſciences of the Faithful, and induce them to pay a handſome 
Price for ſuch divine Favours, and by their Liberality ſupport their Convents. In all Re- 
Fg ligions whatever, there are ſome Devotees ſo weak as to imagine, that Salvation is to - 
An be purchaſed for Money. At ſtated Hours in the Day they ring their large Bells, to give 
fk the People Notice that 'tis Prayer Time. Every one is attentive to the Sound, falls dow n 


1 This is the W Title of all our modern Travels. 7 8 M8 
| » The Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of hn. | | 
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immediately on his Knees, and prays with his Hands lifted up in a decent and devout 
Manner. All our Accounts agree, that the Bonzes of this Sect uſe their utmoſt Endea- 
vours to heighten the Fears and Hopes, occafioned by the Idea of a Separation” of 
Body and Soul, after the Expiration of a determinate Number of Years; whereas 
thoſe of the Xenxi attempt utterly to baniſh and extirpate both the one and the other. 
Although we are fully perſuaded, that the Fictions and Artifices of the Xodoxins engage 
the Affections, and enſnare Abundance of Devotees, yet let Bayle fay what he will, tis 
much better to ſee the Superſtitious adhere to Fictions, than Atheiſts make an idle Romance 
of all the Ideas of Religion. Among the Superſtitions there are but very few indeed 
who are Men of Credit and Reputation, yet to what unaccountable Confuſions and Diſ- 
orders ſhould we be expos'd, if, inſtead of thoſe * Clouds with which Fable and Super- 
ſtition have obſcur d the Truth, we ſhould live here below in the impenetrable Darkneſs 
of Atheiſm and Irreligion? Where Truth is wanting, we muſt argue for the Neceſſity 
of human Inventions, and thoſe Syſtems of Superſtition which are already eſtabliſhed; 


but in that Caſe we ſhall always take Care to fet their real Character in the faireſt and 
cleareſt Light, | | 


Tux third Se& is that which pays divine Adoration to Xuca, which Father Kircher 
ſtiles the Foqguexus ; who live in a conventual Manner, and one of the indiſpenſable Duties 
of their Function, is to meet at Midnight, in order to repeat in Publick the Prayers of 
Xaca, and to ſing ſuch Hymns as are contain'd in the Scriptures of that falfe Prophet. 


Tu fourth Sect is diſtinguiſhed by the Title of the Tcoxus. ' The Foun- 
te der of this Set, though in Reality a very vicious Perſon, under the Diſguiſe of 
a grave and modeſt Deportment, gain'd ſuch an univerſal Reputation for his Sanctity 
of Manners, that whenever he appear'd in Publick, the Populace in general threw 
themſelves proſtrate at his Feet, for the Remiſſion of their Sins. His ſuperſtitious 
e Admirers celebrate his Feſtival every Year; and Multitudes from every Part of the 
« extenſive Empire of Japan, afſemble themſelves together on that ſolemn Occaſion. 
c Every one fondly imagines, that he who ſets Foot firſt into his Temple, will be 
<« entitled to ſome peculiar Bleſſings; for which Reaſon there is an exceſſive Crowd at 
te the Doors by Break of Day; and the Moment they are open'd, every one is fo zea- 
ce lous to be foremoſt, that ſome Body or other is always ſmother'd.... . Nay, there are 
“ ſome Bigots ſo zealous, as to lay themſelves all along in the Entrance to the Temple, 
on Purpoſe to be trampled on, and cruſh'd in Pieces, by ſuch as preſs forward to 
« gain Admittance.” This Act of Devotion bears a very near Affinity to that of the 
Indians, who throw themſelves, in the Warmth of their Devotion, under the Chariot- 
Wheels of their God Eſwara. 4 | 


Somnia, que Vite rationes vertere poſint, 
Fortunaſque tuas omneis turbare timore ? 
Et merito: nam fi certam finem eſſe viderent 
SErumnarum homines, aliqua ratione ualerent, 
Religionibus atque minis obſiftere Vatum. 
Nunc ratio nulla eft reſtandi, nulla facw!tas, 
LEternas quoniam pœnas in morte timendum. Lucret, Lib, i. 


\ . Simca gee aake Ht Jar Bogus pole | 


E'en I could eaſily find 
A thouſand Stories to diſtract thy Mind, 
Invent new Fears, whoſe horrid Looks ſbould fright, 
Aud damp thy Thoughts, when eager on Delight. 
And Reaſon good. But if it once appear 
T hat after Death, there's neither Hope nor Fear, 
Then Men might freely triumph, then diſdain 
be Poets Tales, and ſcorn their fancied Pain. 
But now we muſt ſubmit, ſince Pains eve fear, 
Eternal, after Death; «ve know not where. Creech. 


Vol. IV. Ccce Taz 
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Tux fifth Set, which is that of the Negores, derives its; Original from one Camba- 
doxi, a Diſciple of Xaca; one of Cambadox!'s Followers eſtabliſhing that Sect in Com- 
memoration of his Maſter. This Cambadoxi was as audacious as he was impious, and a 
celebrated Magician, who boaſted, that by Virtue of ſome certain myſtical Terms, he 
could caſt out Devils, and oblige them to anſwer to fuch Interrogatories as he ſhould 
think proper to exhibit. The Bonzes, his Diſciples, infiſt; that this ſupernatural Gift 
of his is tranſtnitted to them; they deriving it from him, in all Probability, as his 
immediate Succeſſors. When Cambadoxt perceived his Diſſolution drawing nigh; he or- 
der'd his Diſciples to convey him privately into a dark Cavern, under Pretence of repo- 
fing himſelf there, without any Interruption, which Orders were religiouſly obey'd. 
Before his Deceaſe, he told his Diſciples, that he ſhould riſe again for the Confuſion of 
ſuch as ſhould preſume to oppoſe his Doctrine. His Diſciples, fays our Hiſtorian, 
« flatter themſelves that he did not die, but that, being weary of this troubleſome Life; 
he cauſed himſelf to be ſhut up in that folitary Cave, into which no Perſon, how 
hardy ſoever, has ſince that Time attempted to enter. A conſiderable Number of 
«* Temples have been erected to perpetuate his Memory... This Se& is divided into 
e three Claſſes. The firſt, which is not ſo numerous as the reſt, apply themſelves to 
* the Worſhip of the Gods, and the Performance of ſeveral other religious Ceremonies. 
: The ſecond, to all 1 of military Arts; and the laſt, to the making Arms for 
<« the Service of the Publick. . .. . Their Manner of Living is, according to Report, very 
* whimſical and particular. Some Hiſtorians aſſure us, that they acknowledge no ſo- 
« yereign Power, and that no Affair of Importance can be ſettled without their una- 
e nimous Conſent; and as that is one of the moſt difficult Things in Nature to ac- 
4 compliſh, they have no other Way to decide the Controverſy, but Ji & Armis; the 
<« longeſt Sword determines the Debate, or, to ſpeak more properly, the ftronge/t Ar- 
« oument is the beft.” Other Authors affert, with much more Probability, © That in 
<« Caſe there happens to be any Vote wanting, they adjourn the Aſſembly to another Day, 
<« and continue fo to do from Time to Time, till Matters are adjuſted, Nemine Contradicente. 
“Others again inform us, that they elect the two ſenior Members of their Corporation 
<« tobe their Principals, and that in all public Affairs their Sentence is definitive. .... This 
« Set is ſo numerous, that in about three or four Hours, by ringing only a large Bell, 
« which may be heard atagreat Diſtance, they can raiſe an Army of thirty thouſand Men; 
e on which Account the Emperors of Japan are oblig'd to ſend them frequently very con- 
« ſiderable Preſents, in order to keep them inviolably attach d to their Intereſt, when 
© any emergent Occaſion requires their Aſſiſtance Theſe Negores have frequent 
<« Quarrels amongſt themſelves, and then. ... they, fall foul on one another, and make 


« no Scruple to cut each other's Throats, though they look on it as a moſt flagrant 


“ Crime, fince tis abſolutely forbidden by their Law, to deftroy ſo much as a Bird, or 


s the moſt contemptible Inſe& whatſoever.” Thus have I given you an Extract from 
the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Japan, which was but lately publiſhed after a very brief, 


though accurate Manner. He takes no Notice at all of the Hermits, called Aboribonzes, 
nor of the Fammabes, as Members of any of theſe Sets. In the next Place we ſhall 
ſee whether. the following Hiſtorian can furniſh us with a more accurate, more novel, 


or at leaſt a more complete Account of the Religions of Japan. 


>» KAEMPFER reduces all the Religions of Fapan to theſe four, viz. that of Sinto, 
Budjao, Siuto, and Dejous, or Kiriſtando. By the two laſt mentioned Denominations is 
intended the Chriſtian Religion; but there are no Advocates to plead her Cauſe at pre- 


| ſent; for ſhe is entirely abandon' d and en en e the whole Empire. The 


Written by Father Gaſſet the Jeſuit, with Additions and rn by an anonymous Author, coneeal'd 
under the initial Letters of M. T. 


d Hiſtory of Japan, tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr. Scheuckzer, printed at London in 1727. 


Fapaneſe 


{ 
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Fapanejecall themſelves * the favourite People of the Gods, which perhaps is the Reſult of 
their Vanity, or Superſtition, or both together. Raempfer throughout his whole Hiſtory 
demonſtrates, that both are their Conſtitution Vices. They have generally deified, like the 
Greeks, their great Men, and antient Heroes; and, like ſeveral other idolatrous Nations, 
particularly the Romans, continue ſtill to deify even ſuch as expire before their Eyes. 
But we ſhall not dwell on ſuch Refemblances, . which rather demonſtrate a perpetual 
Uniformity of Superſtition, and ſimilar Qualities in all Mankind to receive her Impref- 
ſions, than that the Japaneſe have borrowed their Ceremonies and Cuſtoms from 
other Nations. We have inform'd you, in the Introduction to this Article, that ſame are of 
Opinion, that theſe Iſlanders were indebted to the Chineſe for their Religion. Raempfer 
rejects this Notion, and grounds his Arguments againſt it, on the Difference of the Manners, 
Language, and Religion itſelf of theſe Nations. The Principles of the S:nta's, who are the 
moſt antient Sect of Japan, are peculiar, in his Opinion, to the People of that Empire. It is 
ſurprizing, that fo intelligent an Hiſtorian ſhould ſo frankly advance this Opinion without 
farther Proof. That the Fapane/e have worſhipped no other Gods but their own Heroes and 
illuſtrious Perſonages, is what we ſhall readily acknowledge ; but if it be allowed, that other 
Nations have likewiſe ador d their favourite Heroes, not excepting the Chineſe, as has been 
fully illuſtrated under their Article, why ſhould. there be any eſſential Difference admitted 
between the Religions of two neighbouring Nations, on Account only of their con- 
fing that worſhip to their own Gods, as the Cuſtom is among the Chineſe them. 
ſelves, where every diſtin& Family worſhips in a more particular Manner their reſpec- 
tive Anceſtors. Now why might not they content themſelves in general with purſuing the 
fame Principle in the Deification of their Heroes? To which may be added, that 
they might formerly perhaps have deified the ſame Perſons, although in Proceſs of 
Time their Poſterity may have ſwerv'd from, or forgot the primitive Names uſed by their 
Forefathers. Thus the Greeks, for Inſtance, chang'd the Names of ſeveral Phenician 
| Deities; the Romans likewiſe thought fit to take the ſame Freedom with Reſpect to the 
Grecian Gods, But we ſhall drop the Purſuit of fo obvious a Topic. Kaempfer 
ſeems fond of ſhewing his Reading, in maintaining that the Zapaneſe are a much more 
antient People than the Hiſtorians who wrote before him ſeem willing to admit of; but 
as that is foreign to our preſent Purpoſe, we will take what he advances for granted, 
that they were the Poſterity of the primitive Babylonians, whom the Confuſion of 
Tongues diſpers d all over the habitable Earth. The Fapaneſe, however, trace their 
Original from a more glorious Head, inſiſt that they are the Offspring of the Gods, 
and produce two ſeveral Genealogies, or Succeſſions, as a Demonſtration of ſo momen- 
tous a Truth. Thoſe compriz'd in the firſt reign'd almoſt an infinite Number of Year, 
in Japan. Theſe primitive Gods were ſpiritual Subſtances, and never united them- 
ſelves to any Bodies, how pure and perfect ſoever. Five terreſtrial Spirits, that is to 
ſay, illuſtrious Heroes, and conſequently not ſo ſpiritual as the former Deities, ſucceeded 
them, and from theſe proceeded a third Race, which, fay they, was no Ways in- 
debted to their immediate Predeceſſors, on Account of their Purity, or any other Per- 
fections ' whatſoever. This third Race are themſelves, and they are the Iſſue of theſe 
Heroes. Of the ſeven Deities, whereof the firſt Race conſiſted, the four laſt were mar- 
ried, and had Children, but after an incomprehenſible Manner. Carnal Knowledge was 
the Reſult of the Curioſity of the laſt Hero of the firſt Race, who on that Account 


* Kaempfer, Lib. I. | ; | 

d er Author is not contented with alledging the pretended Difference hetween their Religions, but in- 
liſts likewiſe on the Variation of their reſpective Characters; and, moreover, lays a peculiar Streſs on the Diffe- 
rence which he has obſcry'd in their Conſtitutions, Cuſtoms, and Manners. But in Anſwer to all this it may be ſaid, 
that the like Oppoſitions are to be met with in other Places, and that ſuch as are bonn and live in a Country foreign 
to that of their Anceſtors, very frequently diſclaim every Thing that may give Strangers the leaſt Grounds to fuſ- 
pect their original Extraction. We have ſeen frequent Inſtances of it in theſe latter Times; beſides, Men are like 
Plants, they retain. Abundance of their native Soil. To the Climate may be added likewiſe, Imitation, and very 
often too Neceflity, which is the Reſult both of the one and the other. We have treated on this Topic already 
in the Diſſertation which begins the firſt Volume of our Idolatrous Ceremonies. | 


is 
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is held in peculiar Veneration and Eſteem amongſt the Fapaneſe : They look on him, 

in ſhort, as their firſt Parent. He produced the ſecond Race, of whom they pretend 
to be the Deſcendants. But this Hero and bis Wife were ſuch perfect Strangers to Procrea- 
tion, that they were indebted to a particular Bird for their better Information. The 
Secret once diſclos d, they ſoon brought forth a numerous Iſſue, of a ſuperior Nature to 
that of their Deſcendants, though far ſhort at the ſame Time of that of the celeſtial 
Spirits. Without being in the leaſt repulſed by the extravagant and ridiculous Chrono- 
logy of the Fapaneſe, we take it for granted, that Adam, Eve, and the Original Temp- 
fer, are plainly to be diſcover'd in this fabulous Succeſſion. The Dairi of Japan pte- 
tends, that he is the Deſcendant in the direct Line of the eldeſt Son of this their illuſ- 
trious Founder, and that he is, by Conſequence, the true and rightful Sovereign of the 
Empire of Japan. 


Tux firſt of theſe five terreſtrial Spirits was remarkable for an infinite Number of he- 
roic Actions, during his Reſidence here on Earth; and at his Departure he fignaliz'd 
himſelf by as many Miracles. This Deity is not only worſhipped and ador'd by the 
Sinto's, but held in the higheſt Veneration and Eſteem by all the other Sects, even thoſe 
who are profeſs'd Libertines and Arheiſts. There are Temples and Idols erected all over 


the extenſive Dominions of Japan, in Commemoration of him; and the Devotees pay 
their Tribute of divine Adoration to him, in a more uniform and folemn Manner, than 


to any other Deity whatſoever. As to thoſe who firſt conſtituted the third Race, al- 
though their Merit is inferior to that of the five Heroes of the ſecond, yer the Fapa- 
neſe aſcribe to them a ſupernatural, and almoſt divine Power, and an Authority with- 
out the leaſt Limitation or Reſtriction. All theſe Particulars are more amply diſcourſed 
of in the Travels of Dr. Kaempfer, to whom we refer our curious Reader for farther 
mn | 


Wr ſhall have Recourſe once more to the Chronology of the Fapaneſe, when we 
come to treat of the * ſpiritual Monarch of their Empire. 


© Txar Religion which the Fapaneſe call Sinto, is diſtinguiſhed likewiſe by the De- 
nomination of Kamimit/. Sin and Kami are Terms which we generally in our Tranſ- 
lations interpret Idols; but the true and genuine Signification of them is Heroes, Genii, 


and Demi-Gods. Such as are of this Perſuaſion, put their whole Truſt and Confidence 
in preſent and ſenſual Enjoyments, notwithſtanding they entertain ſome confus'd Idea 


of the Immortality of the Soul, and a State of Happineſs or Miſery in another Life. 
They acknowledge likewiſe, that there is a ſupreme Being, who dwells in the higheſt 
Heavens, and ſeveral other Deities ſubordinate and inferior to him, who reſide amongft 
the Stars; but they pay divine Adoration to neither the one, nor the others; neither do 
they conſecrate ſo much as a Feſtival-Day to their Honour, ſince thoſe Gods, in their 
Opinion, never concern themſelves with human Affairs. Although, according to this 
Idea, which is exactly conformable to the Epicurean Syſtem, the Sintoiſts ought never 
to think of, or regard thoſe Gods; yet they frequently ſwear in the moſt folemn Man- 


ner imaginable by them. As to divine Worſhip, they content themſelves with paying it 


only to ſome 3 Deities, who preſide over the Elements, and the various Works 


2 What foHows is an inconteſtable Proof of this Extravagancy. The firſt of the five Demi - Gods reign'd two hundred 
and fiftythouſand Years, and the laſt eight hundred thirty fix thouſand and forty two. Their ſeveral Reigns, accord- 
ing to their Computation, amount in the whole to about two million three hundred and forty two thouſand Years. 
The Chronology of the Japaneſe is as extravagant to the full as that of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Chineſe, &c, 
The Dairi. 
This whole Account, though not diſtinguiſh · d in the uſual Manner of Quotations, is extrafted from Kaempfer, 
the 2 Remarks only excepted, 
* Kaempfer, however, takes Notice of ſome of their ſolemn and religious Feſtivals. See the Sequel of this Diſ- 
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of Nature, &c. They imagine, that, as the Employment of theſe Gods obliges them to 
ſojourn but at a ſmall Diſtance from Mankind, they are more ready and capable of ma- 
king them feel the Effects of their Loving-Kindneſs or Diſpleaſure. Theſe are like ſo 
many Superintendants, or Governors of Provinces, who, as they are veſted with the 
Authority of Princes, can make their Subjects happy or miſerable, without the leaſt Re- 
ſtriction. The Sintoiſts flatter themſelves, that the Adoration and Homage which they 
pay to theſe Officers of the Supreme Being, is ſufficient to render them acceptable 
in his Sight, and that, by the Aid and Aſſiſtance of theſe ſubordinate Deities, they ſhall be 
rewarded according to their Merit in the World to come; from whence it may fairly be 
concluded, that they have at leaſt an indirect Proſpect of pleaſing the Supreme Being; 
in which Point they differ from the Epicureans, and ſuch as acknowledge no other 
' Bounds between Good and Evil, than thoſe preſcrib'd by human Laws, for the better 
Preſervation of Order and Decorum amongſt Mankind, 


Tunis Adoration of the ſubordinate Deities was, in the primitive Times of the Ja- 
paneſe, a Teſtimony that the People acknowledged them as the Founders of their State, 
their Legiſlators, &c. By Degrees the ſame Honours were paid to their Warriors, and fuch 
as were conſpicuouſly ſerviceable to their Country by their Wiſdom and Advice, or their 
profound Knowledge in the Arts and Sciences. At this very Day, the Dairi, whom we 
may look upon as their ſovereign Pontiff, preſerves, amongſt his other Privileges, that 


of deifying their illuſtrious Heroes, after a due and ſtrict Enquiry into their Exemplary 


Lives, and miraculous Atchievements. After this, the Emperor confers on each new Dei- 
ty, in his Turn, ſome pompous Title, which illuſtrates his Character, and gives imme- 
diate Orders for ſeveral Temples to be erected to his Honour. If this is not always exe- 
cuted at the Expence of the Prince, yet, at leaſt, there is no Queſtion to be made but 
their Devotees are ever willing to contribute largely towards ſo pious an Undertaking : 
And if it happens, that in Proceſs of Time any of theſe Devotees grow rich, and ſuc- 
ceed in their worldly Affairs, and there be the leaſt Appearance of a Miracle, the leaſt 
| Odour of Sanctity exhaling from the Places which are thus but lately conſecrated, the 
new Deity is immediately cried up, the People flock thither from all Parts, and pay 
their Devotions to him, and a thouſand Statues, Temples, and Altars are devoted to his 
Service. ; | 


Wr have already mentioned two different Claſſes of Deities, Celeſtial and Terreſtrial. 
Thoſe of the laſt Order wrought ſeveral ſurpriſing Miracles during the Times they flou- 
riſhed in; the Legends of Japan are every where ſtuffed with Relations of Monſters ſlain 
and defeated, dangerous Adventures, miraculous Deliverances, Giants overcome and de- 


moliſhed by them, &c. The Age of theſe Heroes deſerves to be compared with that of 
Hercules, and ſeveral other Worthies, whoſe miraculous Atchievements are recorded in 


Grecian Story. By the Aſſiſtance of but a tolerable Degree of Knowledge in Hiſtory, 


we may find ſome other Ages, that may ſtand in Competition with the two here men- 


tioned. But, be that as it will, the Fapaneſe, like the Europeans, have preſerved the 
Memory both of their Heroes, and their miraculous Exploits, by aſcribing their Names 
or their Actions to particular Towns and Villages, and laying up the Arms both offen- 
five and defenſive of theſe Heroes and Demi-Gods with Solemnity in their Temples ; 
all which warlike Implements they {till believe to be animated by the Souls of their former 
' Proprietors. The Religious Tenets of the Sintoifts are ever held in the higheſt Veneration, 


on Account of their Antiquity, and exact Conformity with the political Cuſtoms of their 


Monarchy. The Japaneſe, like the Chineſe, never aboliſh or abandon their eſtabliſhed 
Ceremonies, but with the utmoſt Reluctance. If to this Veneration for their Tradition, 
we add the extraordinary Precautions and ſecret Methods which the * Canufis, who are 
their ſecular Prieſts, make uſe of for the Inſtruction of their Diſciples in the Myſteries 


The Reader will be informed hereafter what Kind of People theſe Cannes are. 
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of their Religion, and the Oath required of them to be taken on that Occaſion, tis no 
great Matter of Surprize, that their Perſuaſion prevails to this very Day. We are 
likewiſe inform'd, that ſuch as apply themſelves cloſe to the peculiar Study of their Doc- 
rines, and who, on that Account, may be look'd upon as the Doctors of that Sect, ne- 
ver mention the Miracles of their Heroes, but with the utmoſt Reſerve, to the common 
People, eſpecially ſuch as are of another Perſuaſion. This Conduct, however, occa- 
fioned a Revolution amongſt the Sintoi ſts, which had like to have prov'd fatal: It was 
partly occaſioned, indeed, by the prodigious Progreſs of the Budſdoiſts; but their own 
Diviſions contributed very much towards it. Theſe were fomented, on one Side, by the 
forementioned myſterious Reſerve of their Doctors, who were afraid, in all Probability, 
that the miraculous Exploits of their Demi-Gods would never be able to ſtand the Teſt; 
and on the other, by the Deficiency, and Imperfection of their Theology, which gave 
their Diſciples no manner of Inſight into Nature, the Power of the Gods, or the State 
of the Soul after its Separation from the Body. It may boldly be aſſerted, That, con- 
fidering the Frame and Conſtitution of the Human Species, it is abſolutely neceſſary 
that in all Religions there ſhould be a Variety of Subjects to awaken the Ideas, com- 
mand their Attention, and at the fame Time to ſtir up and animate a Religious Curio- 
ſity. The more diſtant any Syſtem of that Kind happens to be from its right End and 
principal Defign, human Reaſon indulges itſelf the more in idle and romantic Reſearches, 
The Almighty has thought fit, (if I may be allowed the Expreſſion) that ſuch Part of 
the Chriſtian Religion as commands our Attention, and excites our Curioſity by Vir- 
tue of its myſterious Doctrines, ſhould be counterballanced by that other Part, which 
demands and infiſts on the due Performance of our Duty. He requires our Acquieſcence 
and implicit Faith in the former; but promiſes eternal Life to ſuch as with Sincerity 
ſhall practice the latter; the habitual Neglect and Forgetfulneſs whereof expoſes us to a 
thouſand unhappy Debates and Syſtems, which have a natural Tendency to ſully and 
obſcure the Beauties of the Chriſtian Religion. But this Digreſſion has tranſported us too 
far from Japan. To reſume the Subject, therefore, it was by Virtue of thoſe Errors 
and Imperfections, which we have already obſery'd in the Religion of the Sintos, that 
the Syſtem of the Budjaorſts fo eaſily prevail'd, and met with ſuch a favourable Recep- 
tion amongſt the Japaneſe : Beſides, it boaſted all the Charms of Novelty, with which 
all Mankind are more or leſs allured, even thoſe who with the utmoſt Reluctance renounce 
the Traditions of their Forefathers; there being a certain Criſis, or Critical Minute, in which 
they are as eaſily captivated as other People. At ſuch a Time they blend and identify, as it 
were, ſuch Novelties with their old Ideas, and by that Means render their Syſtem in every 
Reſpect more whimſical and extravagant than it was before. The Introduction of Budſdoiſm, 
or rather the ſudden Progreſs it made, and the favourable Reception it met with from the 
People, divided the Sintoiſis, and formed a Schiſm amongſt them. Such as were invi- 
olably attach'd to Sintoiſin, as it was tranſmitted down to them in its Native Purity by their 
Forefathers, would make no Conceſſions, nor depart from the leaſt Article of their Belief, 
tho' of no Manner of Importance. This Branch of their Sect, which may belook'd upon 
as the rigidly Orthodox, are at preſent very inconſiderable; but the other, which goes 
under the Denomination of the Riobus, has attempted to reconcile Budſdoiſm and Sin- 
toiſm together. They acknowledge the Amidas of the Budſdoifts, and allow that his 
Soul animated the firſt of their Gods, or Demi-terreſtrial Deities, whom they call the 
Eſſence of Light, and of the Sun. It will appear by the Sequel of this Diſſertation, 
that Budſdoiſm runs through all the Sintoiſin of theſe Roibus: Nay Kaempfer, in his N ar- 
ratives, inſinuates that ſeveral Japaneſe embrace the former upon their Death-Beds, 
notwithſtanding they profeſſed the latter all theic Lives long. When they are at the 
Point of Expiration, they very devoutly commend themſelves into the Hands of the Prieſts 
of Budſdo, deſire to be interr'd according to the Cuſtom and religious Service of 


# 


* Theſe are called Juitz. 
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that Sect, and direct Prayers to be * ſung for the Comfort and Conſolation of their Souls. 
To give the Reader an adequate Idea of a Fapaneſe Sintoiſt, who at his Death com- 
mends his Spirit into the Hands of Budſdo and his Prieſts, we muſt ſet before his Eyes 
an European Spinofiſt, or Epicurean, who, after he has liv'd for forty Years together in 
the open Contempt of, and Rebellion againſt his Maker, rakes up a ſerious Reſolution 
to reconcile himſelf, if poſſible, to the Deity he has ſo groſly offended, and to die the 
Death of the * Righteous. Grey Haits, and the Terrors of the Grave, have the ſame 
Influence over the Fapaneſe as other Nations. \ 


Wuar we have aſſerted here is no Manner of Contradiction to our former Accounts. 
If they have any Idea of Rewards and Puniſhments in a future State, they perfectly 
extinguiſh it, both by their Conduct and their Syſtem. Their moſt refin'd Conceptions 
amount to no more than this, That the Soul, after its Separation from the Body, wings 
her Way towards a Kind of © Elyfan Fields, which lie, in their Opinion, beneath the 
three and thirtieth Heaven. The Souls of the Virtuous are admitted in a Moment into 
thoſe Realms of Bliſs, but thoſe of the Vicious are refus d Admittance, and oblig'd to 
wander about in a diſconſolate Manner for a long Time, to make-Atonement for their 

Sins. It is obſervable, that the Souls of the antient Pagans were ſubject to the like 
 Misfortune, but on a very different Account. As to their Notion of Hell, Kaempfer 
aſſures us, that the Sintoiſts acknowledge no other, than the Torment of wandering like 
Vagabonds around the Elyfan Fields, nor any other Devil, than the deteſtable Fox, 
whom they * conjure in the moſt ſolemn Manner: And Abundance of the Fapaneſe 
look upon that Animal as the Recepracle of the Souls of the Wicked in a future State. 


The odious Name which their Prieſts give to that Creature, is much the ſame with 
our Denomination of the Foul Fiend. 


Wu ſhall now proceed to the Morals of the Sintoiſts. Such as are of this Sect main- 
tain, That in order to draw down the Benediction of the Gods upon their Souls in the 
Life to come, but more particularly in this, they muſt take indefatigable Pains to keep 
their Souls unſpotted and undefiled, religiouſly abſtain from every Thing that may poſ- 
ſibly pollute them, or their Bodies, ſtrictly obſerve all Feſtivals and other Days ſet apart 
for the Service and Worſhip of the Gods, and make voluntary Pilgrimages to the Pro- 
vince of Ie. This Part of their Empire is look'd upon by their Devotees as their Holy 
Land, becauſe Tſanagi-Mikotto, and his Wife Iſanami, who are the Adam and Eve of 
| theſe Iflanders, ſojourn'd there all their Lives long. Ten- fio-dai- in, who was the * firſt 

of the Race of their terreſtrial Gods, and the eldeſt Son of TJanagi, ſojourned likewiſe 


in this very Province. Such as carry their Devotion to the higheſt Pitch, add Penance 
and Humiliation to theſe four Precepts of Sintoiſin. 


Purity of Soul, according to theſe Sintoiſts, conſiſts in a ſtrict Obedience to 
the Dictates of Nature and the Voice off Reaſon; in the utter Abhorrence of what they 
reſpectively prohibit ; in the exact Obſervance of the Laws of the Realm; and the Com- 
mands of their Prince ; and in the Avoidance of every Action that is inconſiſtent with 
both the one and the other. Bur Sintoiſin, in a more peculiar Manner, recommends to 

her Admirers an external Purity, to which her Devotees are inviolably attach'd, as De- 
votees, indeed, in all Religions generally are. This external Purity conſiſts in not de- 


The Namanda. See the Sequel of this Diſcourſe. | | 

> Like the notorious Des-Barraux, who, according to Bourſaut, never believ'd there was a God, till he labour d 
under a ſevere Fit of Sickneſs, Wbilſt under the afflicking Hand of Providence, he wrote that celebrated Sonnet, 
| Grand Dieu, tes jugemens, c. in which he demonſtrated a brighter Genius than a ſincere and real Repentance, 

© Takamans-ferra, that is to ſay, high and ſub · celeſtial Fields. . 

* Kaempfer, Lib. I. Ch. Xx. 

Dai: ſin ſignifies Almighty God, or ſovereign Spirit. Peg 

* According to the Idea which thefe Eyldurean Japaneſe Entertain of Reaſon, 
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filing themſelves with Blood, in abſtaining from all Manner of Fleſh, and taking particular 


Care not to touch the Dead. Thoſe who either through Perverſeneſs, or Misfortune, 


tranſgreſs any of theſe Precepts, muſt neither preſume to viſit their holy Lands, nor enter 
their Pagods. The leaſt Spot of Blood renders a Man polluted for ſeven Days together. 
If a Carpenter, or other Labourer, by Miſchance ſhould wound himſelf as he is erecting 
any Pagod, he muſt abſolutely be diſcharg'd, and never ſuffer d to touch it more. But 
if the Misfortune ſhould happen to any one employ'd either in the building or repair- 
ing of a Pagod conſecrated to Ten-fio-dar-fin, the Defilement and Prophanation falls alſo 
on the Pagod itſelf; inſomuch, that the ſacred Edifice muſt be inſtantly demoliſh'd, and 


laid level with the Ground. For the very fame Reaſon, there are ſtated Times when 


their Women are excluded their Temples, and enjoin'd to refrain from going in Pilgri- 
mage. The Fleſh of all Kind of four-footed Beaſts, Deer only excepted, pollutes a 
Sintoiſt for thirty Days together. To kill any Beaſt, or to be preſent when tis ſlaugh- 

ter d, to do any friendly Office for a dying Man, or one actually deceaſed, are look d 
upon as Acts of Pollution; from whence we may conclude, that the Defilement which 
they contract by the Performance of their laſt religious Reſpects to their Relations, 
muſt be exceeding great. Such as value themſelves on their being more religious than 
their Neighbours, and are ambitious of being one Day canoniz*'d by the Dairi, are 


extremely rigid in their Principles.* They imagine, for Inſtance, that another's Impu- 


' rity may be imparted to them through thoſe different Organs, the Eyes, the Mouth, and 


the Ears; inſomuch, that only to ſee, or be ſeen by ſuch Perſons as are polluted, 
or to ſpeak to them, and hear them ſpeak, are, in the Opinion of theſe ambitious De- 
votees, all diſtin Defilements. This Exceſs of Purity is repreſented in their Temples, 


and even in their Highways, by the Emblem of three Apes, ſitting at the Feet of 


his Ears. 


Dy; one having his Paws over his Eyes, another upon his Mouth, and the third upon 


Tux Obſervance of ſolemn Feſtivals, and ſuch Days as are ſet apart for the Service of 


the Gods, is the third Article of Sintoiſm. At thoſe Times the Devotees are oblig'd to 


viſit their Pagods, unleſs they happen to be in a State of Impurity, or their Minds be 


ruffled and diſcompos'd by any inordinate Paſſions. The truly devout Sintoiſts are of 


Opinion, that they ought not to appear in the Preſence of their Gods, when their 
Minds are oppreſs d with the Weight of any grievous Calamity, or too deeply engag'd 
in the Contemplation of paſt Enjoyments. They imagine, that fuch Kind of Reflec- 
tions are diſagreeable to thoſe pure Beings, who are unwilling to be interrupted in their 
moſt perfect Felicity with ſuch a Medley of Ideas. Their leſs refin'd Devotees are not 


indeed fo ſcrupulous and rigid. Before the faithful Sintoiſts preſume to appear in the 


Preſence of their Gods, nay before they ſet out of their Houſes, in order to go to the 
» Temple, they firſt purify and waſh themſelves, then dreſs with Propriety and Neat- 
neſs; and, above all, take particular Care to put on their Kamiſiino, which is a ceremo- 
nial Habit, and undoubtedly look'd upon as a fundamental Article of their religious 
Worſhip. They go to the Temple with an Air of Gravity and Sedateneſs; and as 
ſoon as they enter the outward Court, there isa large Conſervatory of Water, in which 


they are oblig'd to waſh their Hands before they proceed any farther. After this Ab- 


lution they approach the Temple with downcaſt Eyes, and an Air of Contrition ; then 
they preſent themſelves before a Window, in which ſtands a large Looking-Glaſs, which 


is an Emblem of the Deity, who ſees all Things paſt, preſent, and to come, at one 


View, as in a Glaſs, He knows all the Secrets, all the Thoughts of his Adorers. This 
s the Hluſtration which the Fapaneſe give of this Looking-Glaſs, The Sintorfts fal! 


upon their Knees, and bow down their Heads before this Window; and after having 


remain'd ſome few Moments in that humble Poſture, they lift up their Heads, and with 


. cranſlated their gpl, or their Paged; for we take them for ſynono- 
mous Terms. | | 3 
un- 


Abundance of Humility turn their Eyes towards the facred Mirror, as they ſay their 
Prayers. After this they put ſome Pieces of Silver through a Lattice into the Temple, or 
the Charicy-Box which ſtands cloſe by the latter. This is an Oblation to the Gods, or ra- 
ther an Alms to their Prieſt. Aſtet they have made this free-will Offering, they ring a 
Bell three Times, as a Teſtimony of their Love and Affection for the Gods, who, as 
they imagine, take great Delight in ſuch agreeable Sounds. And in this conſiſts the 
whole Ceremony of viſiting their Pagods; for tis attended with no ſet Forms of Prayer, 


or particular Leſſons of Inſtruction, no Chaplets, no Ceremonies, repeated always af- 


ter the ſame Manner, on ſet Days, and at certain Seaſons. Every one performs 


his Devotions, and makes his Addreſſes to the Gods, after ſuch a Manner as he thinks 
moſt convenient; but the more refin'd Devotees never pray at all, ſince the immortal 


Beings are fully appriz'd, in their Opinion; of all their moſt ſecret Thoughts and De- 
fires. 


Taz Sintojfts look on Pilgrimage ab the fourth important Article of their Religion. 


> Kaempfer takes Notice of three Kinds thereof, amongſt which that made to Tje is, pro- 


perly ſpeaking, the only one peculiar to Sintoim. We ſhall introduce the reſt under the 
Article of their Feſtivals and their Pilgrimages. That of Ie is called © Sanga. It 
would be altogether needleſs, we preſume, to repeat here the Homage which the Sintoiſts 
pay to Ten- fio- dai: in, and their Veneration for that particular Province, which was the 
happy Place of his Nativity. The Temple of je bears the Name of Dai-/mgu; that 


is to fay, the Temple of the great God. The Fabric is compos'd of Wood, and co- 


ver d with Straw, They take peculiar Care to preſerve it in its native Simplicity, in or- 
der to commemorate the abject State and Condition of their Anceſtors, more particularly 
thoſe, who laid the firſt Foundation of their Empire. Thete is Nothing remarkable in 
this Temple, but a large brazen Looking-Glaſs curiouſly poliſhed, and ſeveral Pieces of 


white Paper, cut after the Chineſe Faſhion, which hang upon the Walls. This white 


Paper is a Symbol of that Poverty of Spirit which the Deity requires of all ſuch as pay 
their Adorations to him, as alſo of the Sancłity of the Place. The Temple is fur- 
rounded with a hundred little Chapels, erected in honour to ſome of the inferior Dei- 
ties: Theſe are ſmall Edifices only in the Form of Temples ; for they are fo low, that 
a Man can ſcarcely ſtand upright in any of them : Every Chapel, however, has its 
peculiar Prieſt. Near to this Temple of Dai-Singu, and the Chapels which ſurround 
it, is eſtabliſh'd a religious Order, who aſſume the Title and Quality of the Miniſters 


and Meſſengers of the Gods, whoſe proper Province it is to accommodate with Lodg- 


ings, all the Pilgrims that reſort to that facred Place. 


Tur true Sintoifis are oblig'd once a Year, or at leaſt once in their Lives, to perform. 


the Sanga. This is not only a religious Duty, but a Teſtimony of their Love for their 
Country, and their Veneration for that God whom they acknowledge to be their Firſt 
Parent; for which Reaſon no one muſt preſume to negle& the Sanga. Several valuable 
Privileges and Advantages, which ought to influence and affe& the Hearts of the Faith. 
ful, are annexed to this religious Duty; fuch as Abſolution of their Sins, an Aſſurance 
of Salvation after this Life, and temporal Happineſs to all ſuch as content themſelves, 
if I may be allow'd the Expreſſion, with paipable Bleflings. The Prieſts preſent eve 


Song. i . 
devout Pilgrim with an Ofaray, which is a Kind of Certificate, or an Abſolution, 


entitling him to appear before the Gods. Such as through Age, Weakneſs, or 


their neceſlaty Avocations, cannot perſonally perform the Sanga, muſt at leaſt be pro- 
vided with one of theſe Ofarays of Te. 5 


e There is ſome ſeeming Contradictiof in this Place. See the Sequel. 
d Lib. III. Ch. iv. | | 
© This Term fignifics the Devotion of aſcending or going up to the Temple. 
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How requiſite ſoever this Pilgrimage may be to acquire the Character of a pious ard 
good Man, ſeveral of the S:nto's themſelves will ſtudy plauſible Pretences to avoid it. 


There are Numbers of the Fapaneſe who content themſelves with the annual In- 


dulgencies of the Prieſts of the reſpective Places where they reſide ; but in Caſe they 
find their Conſciences, notwithſtanding ſuch Proviſion, ſtill reſtleſs and uneafy, they 
endeavour to calm them by the Aid and Aſſiſtance of the Ofarays of Ife. There is no 
great Difficulty in procuring them, a large Quantity being annually diſpers'd eg 
out every Province of the Empire. | 


Bes1pes, the Sang may be perform'd by Deputation, and the Grandees of Yahan | 
and the tributary Kings of the Monarchy, do it all by Proxy. The Emperor diſcharges 
himſelf of this Duty, by fending Ambaſſadors annually to the Pagod of The. As to 
thoſe who undertake this Pilgrimage themſelves, if their Circumſtances are but indiffe- 
rent, they go on Foot, and the poorer Sort beg all the Way for their daily Subſiſtance. 
They carry for the Generality a Staff in their Hand, and wear at their Girdles a ſmall 
Bucket, „ which ſerves them not only to drink out of, but to ſtore up the charitable 
Pre@nts which are from Time to Time beſtow'd upon them. They wear likewiſe Hats 
made of Reeds, the Brims whereof being very broad, ſerve them to write their Names 
upon, and the particular Places of their Nativity, or uſual Reſidence, that in caſe of 
Death, or any other unforeſeen Misfortune, they may be known and challeng'd by their 
Friends and Relations. The Devotees, in their Return from this Pilgrimage, wear over 


their common Dreſs a little white Veſtment, without Sleeves, whereon their Names are 
embroider'd both before and behind. 


As ſoon as theſe Pilgrims ſet out for the Sanga, their Friends, who ſtay at Home, 
hang up a Cord at their Doors, and twiſt white Paper all round about it, the Intent 
whereof is to keep ſuch People from the Houſe as are actually in Ima, that is, in the 
higheſt Degree of Pollution. Should any Perſon in this Ima unhappily enter the Houſe, 
he would thereby expoſe the poor Pilgrim to a thouſand dreadful Calamities and per- 
plexing Dreams. The credulous Devotees maintain, that the Truth of this Aſſertion 
has been confirm'd by woful Experience. There are Signals of the ſame Nature at the 
Entrance of ſeveral of their Pagods ; ſuch prudent Precautions, however, are not ſuf- 
ficient of themſelves to crown the Pilgrim's Devotion with Succeſs; for he is requir'd 
to live as free from all Manner of Impurity as poſhible, during his whole Journey. He 
muſt abſtain from all carnal Pleaſures, and even from the lawful Embraces of his own 
Wife; not that the Gods are offended at the due Performance of ſo natural and neceſ- 
fary a Duty, but 'tis much to be fear'd, that the Devotee, whilſt ſo agreeably amus' d, 
ſhould forget the Sanctity of the Sanga which he actually poſſeſſes, and his carnal Thoughts 


ſuperſede his ſpiritual ones; or, perhaps, that chere would be an impure and ridicu- 


lous Medley of both the one and the other. Such Prieſts and Monks as are profeſs' d 


Sintoiſis, produce to their Diſciples ſeveral fatal Inſtances of Perſons, who, not being 


able to withſtand the Temptations of their legal Bed-Fellows, have * d at the ſame 
Time the Devotion of the Sanga. 


As ſoon a as the Pilgrim arrives at The, he makes a Viſit directly to the Prieſt to whom 
he is either recommended, or whom he has made choice of himſelf for his ghoſtly Father, 


and lodges with him all the Time he reſides at Tje; and if he has not Money of his own 
- ſufficient to gratify him for his Trouble, he pays him out of the charitable Collections 


he makes there. This Prieſt either conducts him himſelf, or cauſes him to be conducted to 
the Pagods by ſome of his inferior Miniſters, who ſhew them with Abundance of De- 
votion, as alſo the Gods to whom they are conſecrated, and acquaint him with their 


| 4luftrious and awful Titles. The moſt zealous Devotees begin their pious Courſe wit 


viſiting 
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viſiting the two Temples near that of Tongu, or Ten-fio-dai-fin, and take the little * Cha- 
pels which ſurround them in their Way. After this Viſitation they repair to a Cave, 
which they call the Country, or Region of the Heavens, becauſe Ten-fio-dai-fin, ha- 
ving retired therein too, depriv'd the Sun and the Stars of all their radiant Luſtre, and 


ſpread Darkneſs over the Face of the whole Earth, to demonſtrate that he alone was 


the Supreme Being, and the Source,of Light. Not far from this Cave there is a Cha- 
pel, in which is to be ſeen a Cami, mounted on the Back of a Cow. The Term Cami 
ſignifies a Repreſentation, or rather an Emblem of the Sun. The Pilgrim performs his 
Devotions in this Chapel, after he has faid his Prayers in the Cave of Ten-jio-dai-/in. 
His Devotions conclude with his charitable Contributions to the Prieſts of theſe ſacred 


Places. After this he is conducted to the Temple of Ten-fio-dai-ſin, to whom the Pil- 


grim opens all the Secrets of his Heart. Although what he has done before, is, indeed, 
very meritorious, yet *tis but the Int: oduCtion to the true Devotion which is due to Ten- 

dai-fin,who ſeems to be the Image of the Supreme Being, but disfigur'd by the Fictions 
which the Prieſts have extracted from their Legends. At laſt, when the Devotee is 
ready to return, the Prieſt makes him a Preſent of an Ofaray, which we have already 
mention'd, indeed, but not ſufficiently deſcrib d. This Ofaray is a little wooden Box, not 
perfectly ſquare, being ſome what longer than tis broad. This Box is full of little Sticks, 
amongſt which there are ſome of them wrapp'd up in white Paper, a Symbol, as we 


have above obſery'd, of the Purity of the Heart. On one Side of the Box, the Words, Dai- 


Singu, are written in large Characters; and on the other, the Name of the officiatin 

Prieſt, with the additional Title or Epithet of Taiju, that is, the Meſſenger of the Gods. The 
Pilgrim having receiv'd this little Treaſure, with all the Teſtimonies of the profoundeſt 
Veneration and Reſpect, hangs it for the Generality on the fore Flap of his Hat, fo 
that the Ofaray falls juſt before his F orehead; on the hind Flap he faſtens another lit- 
tle Box, or a little Straw, as it were, by Way of Balance. The Prieſts who give, and 


the Devotees who receive this Ofaray, aſcribe ſeveral extraordinary Virtues to it, but 


with quite different Views. All its ſupernatural Qualities, indeed, are loſt within the 
Compaſs of a Year ; but, however, tis {till preſerv d in high Eſteem, and fix d upon a 
Tablet in their beſt Parlour by ſome, and by others over the Street-Door, under a Pent- 
houſe made on Purpoſe. The Ofarays of the Dead, and ſuch as are accidentally found 
in the Streets or Highways, are always conceal'd within the Trunk of ſome hollow 
Tree. We cannot introduce in a more proper Place the advantageous Sale which the 
Prieſts make of theſe Ofarays, eſpecially on New-Year's-Day, that being one of their 
moſt folemn Feſtivals. They underſtand full well how to make their Market to Ad- 


vantage, and ſooth the good Humour, which the common People for the moſt Part are 
in, at that remarkable Seaſon, 


Wr muſt not cloſe this long Article without acquainting our Readers with their 
Manner of expreſſing the Idea which they entertain of the Origin of Nature. Ar 
the Beginning of the Creation, the Chaos floated, as a Fiſh skims along the Surface 
«of a River. From whence aroſe Something like a Thorn or * Prickle, which be- 
ing capable of Motion and Variation, became a Soul, or Spirit.” Notwithſtanding 
the Abſurdities of this Account, there appears Something in it of the ſame Original, which 


all Nations have copied after a uniform Manner enough. But be that as it will, this 
is the ultimate Point of Doctrine in their Theology, and what they keep the moſt carefully 


conceal'd. 


Tu Sect or Religion of Budſdo came from India to Fapan. We have already 
mentioned the Progreſs which thjs new Religion made, and the Schiſm thereby created 
amongſt the Sinto s, of whom one Party rigidly adher'd to Sintoiſin; the other, by 
5 The Tas Maſſa, in the Language of the Japaneſe, may with Propriety be render'd by that of Chapel. | 

This Engl/b Term, with a very ſmall Variation, fgnifies likewiſe, Partem quam Petronius Sexum vocat, 
0 | ſome 
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ſome commodions Conceſſions, found out a Method to reconcile the Opinions of the 
Budſdoifts and thoſe of the Sintoiſts together. We are informed, that the liceral Senſe 
and Signification of the Term * Budſdo, is, the Way of foreign Taols, that is to fay, the 
Manner in which they are to be worſhipped. The Founder of this Se&, in all Proba- 
bility, is the ſame with Budbu, Siaka, or Xaquia, Sommona-Codom, &c. The Fapa- 
weſe aſſert, That he was a Native of that Country, where he is worſhipped under the De- 
nomination of Budbn and Sommona-Codom, and are of Opinion, he was born in the 
Reign of one of the Emperors of China, who lived about a thouſand Years before the 
Nativity of Jeſus Chrift. Without perplexing ourſelves here about the true and genuine 
Name of this Founder of Budjdoi/m, and without making any Enquiry whether he be 
the ſame with thoſe juſt before-mentioned, or any other, we ſhall always, for the fu- 
ture, in Conformity to Kaempfer, call him Siata. The Reader, we are ſenſible, may 
juſtly charge us with ſome Tautologies, but they are abſolutely neceſſary, to give him 


an adequate Idea of this Sect of Japan. 


SIAKA was the Son of one of the King's of * Ceylan. When he was but nineteen 
Years of Age, he not only abandoned all the Pomps and Vanities of the World, but 
his Wife too and only Son, to become the Diſciple of a celebrated Anchoret. Under 
this great Maſter he made a very conſiderable Progreſs in the State of Contemplation ; and 
the more effectually to wean his Thoughts from all external Objects, he habituated him- 
ſelf to fit in ſuch a Poſture, as, according to the Diſciples of Siala, engages the Mind fo 
intenſively, that a Man thereby deſcends, as it were, into himſelf, and is wholly wrapped 
up in his own Ideas. We are obliged to make uſe of theſe formal Terms, to give you 
the Energy and full Force of their enthuſiaſtic Expreſſions. Szaka's Poſture abovemen- 
tioned, was this. He fat with his Legs a-croſs directly under him, and his Hands laid 
one over another, in ſuch a Manner as that the Tip of his Thumbs met cloſe together. 
The Reader might reaſonably expect to have ſeen him in a more painful Attitude; twas 


in this Situation, however, that the Divine Truths were revealed to this Enthuſiaſt ; that 


he penetrated into the moſt hidden Myſteries of Religion, and diſcovered the Exiſtence 
both of Heaven and of Hell; that he entertained an adequate Idea of the State of Souls 
after their Separation from the Bodies which they animated, and all their various Tranſ- 
migrations ; that he was fully appris'd of their Rewards and Puniſhments in another Life ; 
together with the Omnipotence of the Gods, and their Divine Providence, &c. On this 
Revelation he grounded his Syſtem, and in Procefs of Time confirmed his Diſciples in 
the ſtedfaſt Belief of it. What follows is a more particular Account of his Doctrine. 


Tux Souls of Men and Beaſts are equally immortal, and of one and the ſame Sub- 
ſtance: All the Difference lies in the Bodies which they reſpectively animate. ' As 
ſoon as the Soul is ſeparated from the Body, ſhe enters immediately into a State of 


_ Happineſs or Miſery, there to be rewarded or puniſhed according to her Deportment 


whilſt united to the Body. This State of Bliſs is called by a Name which ſignifies, 
The Seat of everlaſting Happineſs; and altho there be different Degrees of Pleaſure in 
this Paradiſe, and all are rewarded in Proportion only to their reſpective Merits; yet 
every Inhabitant is ſo fully contented, that he eſteems himſelf more happy than his 
Neighbour, and his utmoſt Ambition extends no farther than to enjoy to all Eternity 


that Share of Happineſs which he already poſſeſſes. Amidas is the ſovereign Lord, and 


abſolute Ruler of this Paradiſe : He is the Protector of all human Souls, the Father 


and God of all thoſe who are made Partakers of the Delights of this Paradiſe ; he, in 


ſhort, is the Mediator and Saviour of Mankind. Tis through his Interceſſſon that 


* The Way of Foreign Idols. Bade, Bud, and Pour, are but the ſume Term differently pronounced, and 
kenity, 14; but üs aſcrid'd, by Way of Eminence, to one particular Der. . 

» King of Magattakokf, in the Tenſict, that is, according to Kaemyfer, the Celeitial Regions. The Japaneſe beſtow 
that grand Title on the Coalt of Malabar, and Coromondel, on Coils, and the Kingddm of Yam, &c. #0] 
| OU 
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8ook obmain « Remdfſion of Ur Sis, and tre 26counted worthy of eternal Life,” To 
live oprightly, and to obſerve victly al the Comtnandments of Siata, are the two fun- 
damebwl.Points capable ofrendering them acceptable in the Sight of Anidus. The Com- 

mandments of Sina eonſiſted originally only of five Articles unanimouſly reteived by 
the Singe, and mu of their Neighbours, In Proceß of Time theſe five Comrhand- 
ments were divided into ten, for a eleurer Hluſtration of the Senſe of them, of rather to 


extend the Practier of them farther than Siaba at firſt propoſed. Others, ſtill more refined, 


atunpted after ward 0 make few Subdivifions, and Executed their Project fo artfully, that, 
in ſhort, they multiplied the ten Articles into five hundred. This has Been the Cas of 
ſeveral othet People, who were able to practiſe with more Exactneſs the Duties of Mo- 
 ralicy, and to inform themſelves infmitely better than the 7a pantſe, of Whatever was 
requnfite to be known, and yet have been deluded and bewildred by too much Refining, 


rendering thoſe Things obſcure and almoſt .uniatelligible, which in their natural and fimple 


Dreſs were very eaſy to be underſtood. This has been brought about by the Aſſiſtance of 
Glaſſes, Paraphraſes, and Commentaries ; from whence ſuch Controverſies have aroſe, 
that Fire and Sword have not been able to put an End to them. But we ſhall nat ven- 


ture to etpatiate un ſo nice and tender a Topic; tis much more fafe to confine ourſelves. 


to the People: before us. The Practiee of five hundred Articles is too extenſive not to 
be attended winh Abundance of Difficulties. There are but few, who are able to per- 


ſdem all the Duties which ate there required of a Devotee. He muſt aſpire to the high- 


eſt Pitch of Holineſs, who reſolves to be conſtant in the Practice of them all, and to uni- 


dergo that ſtrict Diſcipline, and to comply with all thoſe fever e to which: ſuch 


Zealots are for ever ſadject and n 


As there are Degrees of Pleaſure n Paradiſe, fo there are Degrees ikewii of Pain in 
Hell, Jemma is the Judge of the Wicked, and the grim Monarch of this Place of Tor- 


ments. He beholds in a large Looking-GlaG all the moſt ſecret Tranfactiuns of Mankind: 


But twtwithſtanding he is almoſt incxorable ; yet, if the Prieſts make Interceſſion to 


Amidas for the Sinner, and the Relations of the Deceaſed contribute by their liberal Ob- 


}atlons towards the Efficacy of the Prayers of the Prieſts, Amides follicits this ſtern 


Judge in ſuch prevailing Terms, that he not only mitigates the Tranggreffor's Pains, but 


frequently diſcharges him, and ſends him into the World again, PR the TOY allotted 


* his Chaſtiſement is fully oxpltcd. 


Aren the $ouls of Men have made an Attonement for theie Css 0 Hen 0 


ding thoſe Torments which Femmaæ thinks fit to inflift upon them, they return in- 
to this World, and animate the Bodies of ſuch untlean Beaſts, as are moſt ſultable te 
the vicious Facknations that led them aſtray in their former State. As for Inſtance, orie 


takes up bet Reſidence in a Toad, another in a Serpent, Cc. From the im pute Ani- 


male, they tran{migrate into others not fo odious and contemptible; and ſo inſenſibly 


teturm in Pruceſ of Time to human Bodies; in which if they behave after the fame 


| profiigate Manner as they did before, they cxpoſe themſelves after Death to new ard in 
expreſſible Torments. 


Arrzx the Death of Siaba, two of his favoutite Diſciples made a Collection of his 
Maxime, and all his Manuſcripts, which were wiitten with his own Hands on the Leaves 
of a certain Tree. The Whole was contained in one Volume, which the Japaneſe, by Way 
of Eminence, call Nia, that is, The Book. They call is likewiſe Tale. kia, that is 10 fay, 


The Book of Fine Flowers, The tyro Compilers of Siala's Manuſcripts were honoured © 


with Deifirutiom. They are for the Generality plae d in Rane, 
one on his Right Hand, and the other TL 
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Acco to the Chronology of the Fapaneſe as: reduced to our own, the Doctrine of 
Siaka was brought to Japan in the Year of our Lord fixty three. He that introduced 
it ſoon procured a Licence to erect a Pagod, and dedicate it to Siata. If | Bud(doiſm 
was favourably received by the -Sinto:fts, and gained Ground through the Controverſies 
that aroſe in a Religion which had degenerated from its native Simplicity, it met on the 
other Hand with abundance of Oppoſition from the Doctrine of Confucius. His Philoſophy 
was already ſo firmly eftabliſhed at Japan, that it was able for a long Time to main- 
tain, its Ground againſt Budſdoiſm, which prevail'd but by very ſlow Degrees. It made 
the greateſt Progreſs, however, about the Year of our Lord five hundred and eighteen. 
At that Time a certain Darma came from the Indies to Fapan, a Man of ſuch an ex- 
traordinary Character, that it was eaſy for him to captivate the Minds of the People, 
and convince them of the Truth of his Miſſion. He gained an univerſal Reputa- 
tion, by his pretended Sanctity, auſtere Life, ardent Devotion, and conſtant Practice 
of Contemplation, which he carried to ſuch a Pitch, that one Day he cut off his Bye- 
| Lids, becauſe he had the Misfortune to fall aſleep in one of his profound Meditations ; All 
theſe Qualifications, ' I fay, put together, ſoon procured him a Multitude of Admirers. 
By theſe outward Appearances of the ſtricteſt Virtue, he confirmed all thoſe Principles 
of Budſdoiſm, which relate to the worſhipping of Idols, and the Immortality of the Soul, 
Sc. But theſe Impoſtures, however,, were not alone fufficient to eſtabliſh his Doctrine: 
There was an abſolute Neceſſity that ſome Miracles ſhould be wrought to accompliſh his 
Deſign. An Image accordingly of Amidas, in a miraculous Manner, tranſported itſelf 
from * Fakuſay into a Province of Japan, where it made its firſt Appearance, crowned 
with Rays of Light. A Temple was immediately erected to its Honour, which at this 


very Day is inferior to none throughout the whole Empire. PONY in my became 
— e chere by his r n 


PT. N rr Miſſionary of Budidoiſm one 5 abies Aouriſhed Fre after. Seve: 


ral Prodigies preceded and attended his Birth. A Voice, which the Mother of this 


Impoſtor 68.” in her Sleep, foretold he ſhould be born (or rather reborn) to in- 
ſtruct all Nations. Sofoktar was conceived that very Moment, He ſpake when his Mo- 
ther had been pregnant but eight Months. We ſhall paſs over the other Miracles of his 

Life. One would be apt to think that the firſt Incidents thereof were copied from the 
Life of Jeſus Chriſt, or his Forerunner, St. Jobn the Baptiſt. This Sotottay was but 


four Years old when he received in a miraculous Manner the Relics of Siata. Such 
an important Miſſionary muſt needs contribute very much towards the happy Eſtabliſh- 
ment of his Maſter's Doctrine. The Prieſts and Monks, who were Diſciples of Siala, 


reſorted from all Parts to Fapan. There was a prodigious Increaſe of Idols, Sculptures, 
Pagods, and other / pious Inventions, to, ſupport the Credit of this Supperſtition. The 
Japaneſe Chronology, which Kaempfer has extracted from one of their Hiſtorians, gives 
a particular Account'of the various Miracles which the Gods of the Budſdoiſis wrought 
from Time to Time, in Order to animate and quicken the Zeal of their Devotees: 

And herewe muſt not omit the Apparitions of the Gods themſelves, contained in this Chro- 


nology. 


T is pretended, that the Religion of Sinto, is rather a Kindof Atheiſm, than any real Re- 
ligion. The TermSinto, according to Kaempfer, ſignifies, The Method of the Philoſophers. = 
Suck as are Members of this Sect obſerve no Manner of Religious Worſhip whatſoever. The 
inward Satisfaction that ariſes from the Practice of Virtue for her own Sake, is, in their 
Opinion, the higheſt Degree of Perfection, and Man's ſupreme Felicity. We lie under 
an Obligation to be Virtuous, as we are rational Creatures, "Tis [Virtue alone which 
diſtinguiſhes the Human Species from the Brutal, But notwithſtanding all theſe fine 


. © Corea, or Clins. 
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Maxims, they acknowledge no Rewards or Puniſhments in a future State. 4 Kaempfer is ; 
of Opinion; that! * Confucius ought to be look d upon as the Founder of this Sed, which 


very nearly reſembles that of the Chineſe Literats, For to lead 2 regular and ſober Life; 


'to be juſt arid honeſt; to be affable and courteous, to be impartial in the Adminiſtration | 


of all State Affairs, and, in ſhort, to act ſo uprighitly, as to preſerve a pure Heart, and 


+ Conſcience void of Offence, is the Sum Total of the Doctrine of Sinto. From whence 
tis manifeſt; that there is no Difference between the Sinto's and the Chineſe Sects of Con- 


fucius. They deny the Metemplychoſis, but acknowledge the Soul of the World, that 
is to-fay,' ani Univerſal Spirit, which diffuſes itſelf over the Face of the whole Earth, 
animates and penetrates all Beings, receives, or, to ſpeak more properly, attracts to itſelf 
the Souls of all Living Creatures, much after the ſame Manner as the Ocean does the 
Floods and Rivers into her capacious Boſom. This Univerſal Soul ſends particular ones in- 
to ſuch Bodies as ſhe thinks proper. This Syſtem; however, amounts in the Main to a Kind 
of Metempſychoſis; and we are inclined to ſuppoſe, that theſe Philoſophers by the Soul of 
the World, underſtand the Supreme Being, the firſt Mover of Matter ; of whom, not- 
withſtanding, they have but very confuſed and imperfect Ideas, This Being has the abſolute 
Diſpoſal of all Souls. He [ſends them forth, and recalls them at his Pleaſure. Such as 
are the moſt refined amongſt. the Sinto s, admit of a Spiritual Intelligence, which is not 
the Author of Nature, but only rules and directs her in all her Operations, ; They al- 


low the World to be eternal, and that all Things were produced by che Elements, 2 


cording to the Chineſe Syſtem. We have already obſerv d, That theſe Sinto's have no 
Manner of Religious Worſhip, whence it follows, of Courſe, that they have no ſolemn 
Feſtivals or Temples : They conform themſelves, however, to the eſtabliſhed Religion 


of the Empire, in all Probability to avoid the ſcandalous Imputation of being openly im- 


pious and profane. We purpoſely avoid making uſe of the Term Atheiſm, becauſe, notwith- 
ſtanding the Principles of the Sinto's are notoriouſly abſurd and incongruous, they do not 
deſerve in our Opinion to be branded in all Reſpects with the ignominious Character of pro- 


feſt Atheiſts. This ſort of Divbelief, if we may be allowed the Expreſſion, is ſo contrary to 
the Dignity of Human Nature, and the Light of Reaſon, that there is no Man whoſe Heart 


will not contradict his Tongue, whatever Streſs he may lay upon the Arguments he ad- 


vances in its Vindication. And ſurely a People fo inviolably attach d to the Duties of 


Morality, as they ſeem to be, ought not to be treated as Athieſts taking the Term without 


any Reſtriction. They carry not the Point fo far in Practice as in Speculation : But 


let that paſs; what we have here ſaid is only by the Way: And, in ſhort, tis much to 
be fear'd, that the Want of ſufficient Arguments may give all we have here urged in their 
Favour, too much the Air of a Declamation. Beſides, we are not in this Place to in- 
Giſt on the Exiſtence of one ſupreme, immaterial Being, who exiſts as ſuch alone withour 
admitting any other independent Beings, and is the Creator of the World, the Dura- 
tion of which is bounded by and wholly dependant on him; fince theſe three Points are 


very much conteſted by all the I. ndian Sects in ge neral. 


Lr vs now enquire a little into the real Practice of cheſe Sintos. They revere 


their Anceſtors, in the very ſame Manner as the Chineſe Literati do theirs But they wor: 


ſhip the Gods of the Country, as we have before obſeryd, only out of a political View; 
and as the ſtrict Practice of Virtue, a Conſcience void of Offence, and a cheer ful Obe- 
dience to the Dictates of Nature, make up the Eſſentials of their Morality, ſuch 


refined Principles ſeem to border on the Chriſtian Syſtem ; and yet after the Deſtruction of 


_ Chriſtianity all the Sinto's were enjoined to liſt theniſelves, at leaſt to all outward 
Appearance, under the Banner of Idolatry, and to ſet up in their reſpective Houſes a 
tutelar Deity, with a Veſſel fill'd-with Flowers and Perfumes befote it, according to 
the Cuſtom of the Country, Chriſtianity, indeed, ſhewed an utter Abhorrence to all 


Hypocriſy, but the Sinto's preferred a paſſive Obedience to the Prince on the. 


2 


* Becauſe he yas the firſt who maintained that the dmmum Bonum conſiſted in the Practice of Virtye, 


of the Sciences? A diſſolute debauch'd Fellow is a much more tractable Creature in the 
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Throne. The Sintos, according to Kaempfer, for the Generality, make Choice of 


Quanwon or Amidas for their Houſhold God. This and all their other tutelar or domeſtic 
Deities, which are ſet up in their Chimney-Corners, according to the-Cuſtom of their Coun- 
try, as well as divers other Nations, bear great Affinity to the Lares of the antient Pagans. 
The Image of Confuctus is erected in all the Schools of the Sinto's: But the total 
Exrirpation of Chriſtianity amongſt chem has ſo far depreciated the Sect in general, 
that at preſent tis look d on as an Act of Preſumption to read the Works of their moſt 
celebrated Philoſophers. "Tis not only a pretended Refemblance to Chriſtianity chat 
renders them Criminal; but the Uſe of Reaſon, which they inculcate to their Diſciples, 
and which enables them to diſcern the Folly of the eftabliſh'd Syſtems; together with 
the villainous Artifices of the Prieſts, help.to make out the Charge apainſt them, and 


tender them odious. All the World over there is a perpetual War between right Reaſon 
and the Religion of the Prieſts: The Malady is ſo inveterate that tis become incurable. 


Kaempfer tells the Story of a Tributary Prince of Fapan, who, being ambitious to re- 
vive the Doctrine of Confucius, invited all the moſt learned Men that could be met with, 
to come and ſettle in his Dominions. His whole Aim was to enlarge his Subjects Ideas, 
and to encourage them in the free Exerciſe of their rational Faculties. By this generous 
Indulgence, they ſoon diſcover d a thouſand Errors and Impoſtures: So that the very Foun- 
dations of Superſtition ſhook ; and her Agents ſenfibly perceiv'd their Revenues diminiſh: 
Bur this Prince was ſoon complained of, in the warmeſt Terms, to the Emperor; and, in 
order to fave his Life, was obliged to refign his Throne to his Son. Aſter ſo illuſtrious an 
Example of religious Precaution as this, ought we not to applaud the Wiſdom of ſome other 
States, who have thought fit likewiſe to proſeribe ſeveral of the moſt confiderable Branches 


Hands of a Bonze, or a Derviſe, than a Free-Thinker. The former, for the Generali- 
ty, ſubmits through Weakneſs, and Want of Underſtanding ; the latter will never ac- 
quieſce but on the moſt folid Afſurances, whoſe Force is irreſiſtable: for nothing 
but Demonſtration can convince him. It is ſomething odd, that Men of this Turn can 


never be perſuaded, that to act Er erin Dictates of Reaſon, Dae” af 


their Maker. | 
HrxE Wan e ch Extract from — relating to the varicus Religions of 
e e eee 
be GoDs of JAPAN, and their PaGoDs. c. 
| CexTAIN Number of Prodigies and Wonders, duly prepared and uſhered inby the 


Artifice and Subtilty of Prieſts and their Agents, are the very Foundations of 
Superſtition in general. The whole Superſtructure is erected after an extravagant and 


romantic Manner, as every one muſt readily acknowledge; and yet tis a dangerous En- 


terprize to encounter-it, The Fabric is ſupported on one Side by Civil Laws and Hu- 
man Policy; on the other, by Ignorance, and ſome particular Ties or Cements of 
Truth, not eaſily to be diſcerned. On account of which Ties, ſeveral have frequent- 
ly undertook to juſtify the Meaſures which the Advocates for Superſtition take to de- 
fend and ſupport it. Such Men never fail to lay a peculiar Streſs upon this almoft 
imperceptible Intermixture of Truth, which authoriſes them to exclaim againft all thoſe 

who oppoſe the Superſtructure, as Enemies to the Government, and the eſtabliſh'd Re- 
ligion where ir prevails. - It muſt be acknowledged, however, that the declared Enemies 
of Superſtition, are too. often over warm, and carry their Reſentment farther than they 
ought. In order to demoliſh it, they violently oppoſe even thoſe Truths to which it 
remains united, under the Pretence that they have been corrupted by Superſtition: 
Bae ths Rin ry July we, What — IOIR to Japan? Why, 
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more than perhaps at firſt may be imagined : For their Practice, with Reſpect to religious 
Concerns, is the very Copy of what is obſerv d in other Countries. The Fabric is erected on 


the very ſame Foundations, and the ſame Methods have been always taken, and the fame | 


Arguments made uſe of, to ſupport or oppoſe it. Throughout all the Kingdoms of Aa 


there is not one, in which this Sort of Conduct has been attended with more remarkable 
Circumſtances than in Japan; td accordingly it is much more dangerous to attack 
Superſtition there, than any other Country whatſoever. The firſt vigorous Onſet was 
made by the Diſciples of Cinfucius. The Blows, indeed, were dangerous, but as they 
were irregular, ſhe defended her ſelf fo well, as to oblige them to retreat. So far was ſhe 
from being totally routed, that ſhe was only ſtartled and ſurpriſed for a while, and in Pro- 
ceſs of Time became more firmly eſtabliſn d. Chriſtianity, indeed, would have effectu- 
ally extirpated it, if thoſe who gave the Attac had been better united: For the Chriſtian 
Religion ſoon made way for her Tenets; ſhe triumphed in the midſt of her new 
Enemies, and, what is moſt aſtoniſhing, ſhe defeated, beyond Retrieve, thoſe very Peo- 


ple who had all the Means in their own Hands that were requiſite for her Deſtruction. 


The very Thoughts and Remembrance of ſo formidable a Religion, ſhock the Fapan- 
eſe to this very Day, who obſerve a ſtated annual Cuſtom, which they call the Fe 
fumi, out of an inveterate Enmity to, and an Abhorrence of Chriſtianity. This Fefum? 


conſiſts in obliging the People to trample under Foot a Crucifix, and an Image of the Vir- 


gin Mary, the Mother of our bleſſed Saviour, or that of ſome other Chriſtian Saint. This 
impious and abominable Ceremony is performed in the following Manner: Towards the 
| Cloſe of the Year, the Officers of the Inquiſition go from Houſe to Houſe, in order to 
enter. the Names of all the Inhabitants in their Books; after which they oblige every 
individual Perſon, without Diſtinction of Age or Quality, in each reſpective Family, to 
appear before them, and trample under Foot a caſt Crucifix, and the Image of the bleſ- 
ſed Virgin Mary, as a Demonſtration that they are no Chriſtians. The Inquiſitors per- 
form the ſame Ceremony amongſt themſelves, after the reſt have complied with it, and 
mutually give the neceſſary Demonſtrations of their Contempt and Averſion for the 
Chriſtian Religion. As to Particulars, a Liſt or Inventory of every Family is given 
in, under the Seal of theſe Officers, and ſent to the Governor of the Place. Kaempfer 
adds, that this Ceremony is obſerved only at Nagaſali, in the Diſtrict of Omura, and 
in the Province of Bungo, where Chriſtianity had gained more Ground than in any other 
on | | | 


THe Precautions of their Inquiſition have extended ſtill farther. As the Fapaneſe could 
not poſſibly be long ignorant of the Progreſswhich Chriſtianity had made at China, they were 
afraid that the Chineſe who traded to Fapan, or ſome of their Chriſtian Miſſionaries in 
Diſguiſe, and under the Pretence of Commerce, might attempt to re-eſtabliſh the Chriſtian 
Religion among them. Theſe Fears and Jealouſies of the Inquiſitors make them treat 
the Chineſe as ſeverely as they do the Dutch Traders, whom they confine in a Kind 
of Priſon at Defima, without permitting them, as knowing they are Chriſtians, to 
ſhew the leaſt external Mark of their Religion. Theſe diſtruſtful Fapaneſe could nor 
be prevailed on to treat the Chineſe with more Indulgence and Humanity, but confined 
them likewiſe, and ſet as ſtrict a Guard over the one as the other. This 7: nquiſition exa- 
mines with the utmoſt Precaution all their Books, and will not permit one of them to 
be ſold, till two Cenſors, one a Prieſt, the other a Layman of the Sect of Sinto, have firſt 
peruſed them, 7 


*Tis by theſe extraordinary Precautions that the eſtabliſhed Religion ſupports itſelf 


againſt thoſe which might otherwiſe be injurious and prejudicial to it, It is eaſy © to 


* Figure-treading- Kaempfer, Lib. IV. Ch. iii 
b Kaemfer, ubi ſup. Lib. IV. Ch. ix. 
© Kaempfer, Lib, V. Ch. iii, 


Vor, IV. 888 form 
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form an Idea of the prevailing Power of Idolatry amongſt them from the prodigious 
Number of their Temples, and Prieſts who ſerve or belong to them; ſince there are 
in Miaco and the Parts adjacent three thouſand eight hundred and ninety three T:rg's, 
and two thouſand one hundred and twenty ſeven * Mia s. The latter have nine thouſand 
and three Neges belonging to them, who are an Order of ſecular Prieſts, beſides fix thou- 
ſand and ſeventy three Jammabos; and the former thirty ſeven thouſand and ninety three 
Prieſts. The Number of Eccleſiaſtics, according to the Liſt given us by Kaempfer, 
amounts to fifty two thouſand belonging to Miaco only. Theſe Temples are for the Ge- 
nerality built on high Places; or at leaſt particular Care muſt be taken to erect them on a 
commodious Spot of Ground, as diſtant as poſſible from ſuch Places as are expoſed to 
any Manner of Naſtineſs whatſoever ; in which Particular they are much more careful 
than the Chriſtians, who are very incurious in that Reſpect, ſince their Churches are fre- 
quently ſurrounded with Filth and Dirt. Beſides this Advantage of the Ground, and the 
agreeable Proſpect which naturally attends a high Situation, their Temples are, more- 
over, always built near ſome purling Stream and ſhady Grotto. The Prieſts aſſert, 
That the Gods take delight in a gay Habitation. They might have added, that they them- 
ſelves take as much Pleaſure in them as their Gods, which 1s the Character of the Clergy 
in general, who are every where juſtly charged with being very ſolicitous about the advan. 
tageous Situation of their Houſes, both for Proſpect and for Air; add like wiſe the Liberty 
they have of receiving temporal Rewards in Exchange for their ſpiritual Bleſſings, and you 
take in their whole Summum Bonum. They have not always Idols in their Mias s. When 
they have, they are placed on an Altar, in the Middle of the Temple. The Idol has a 
large Sconce, full of perfumed Candles, always ſtanding before it. They make uſe of 
the choiceſt Fir-Trees to build the Mia with. A pleafant ſpacious Walk leads u 
to the Mia, and at the Entrance of it there is a handſome Gate, on which the 
Name of the God, to whom the Mia is conſecrated, is written in large Characters of 
Gold. This Walk leads up to the Temple, the Simplicity and Plainneſs whereof is 
ſomewhat ſurpriſing ; ſince, for the Generality, tis no more than a very mean wooden 
Edifice, built very low, and choak'd up, if I may be allowed the Expreſſion, by the 
numerous Trees and Buſhes that ſurround it. We have already obſerved, that there is 
nothing to be ſeen in theſe Mia's, but a Looking-Glaſs, which, according to their 
Notion, is an Hieroglyphic of the Deity, and ſome white Paper, cut in ſeveral 
Forms, which they take for an Emblem of the Purity of the Heart. The Doors are 
likewiſe embelliſhed with white Paper. When any one comes to pay his Devotions 
to the Idol, he never preſumes to enter into the Temple, but ſtands without, and, 
whilſt he fays his Prayers, looks only into it through a Lattice-Window. There is a 
wooden Scaffold, for the generality, erected round the Temple, much like that of the 
Pagod of Tenſio. Kaempfer, or he who tranſlated thoſe Manuſcripts which that 


Traveller left behind him relating to Japan, gives tha Scaffold-the Denomination of a 
Gallery. | 


TE Term Mia, which the Fapaneſe make uſe of to expreſs their Temples, ſigni- 
fies the Habitation of their Cami, or immortal Soul. But this Term, however, can be 
applied to nothing elſe but their Temples, properly fo called ; when they would expreſs 
their Temple with all its Appurtenances, they call it Faſiro. The Souls, or Genii, 
' which are adored therein, and which for the Generality are diſtinguiſhed by the Name 
of Cami, are likewiſe called Sin and Fotagi. This naturally leads us to the Deſcription of 
the Gods of Japan; and as to what relates further to their Temples, we ſhall refer the 
Reader to the Article treating of thoſe, who ſerve in and belong to them. | 


This is the uſual Name of the Pagods of the Bud bi 


» This is a Fapaneſe Term, which * likewiſe a e or Pagod. 
The Cami. 
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Twin, Squares and Highways are always kanouret-wiitthe Preliners of Go 140 5 
: which, i erected there either with a View to kindle Flames of Devotion in the Souls 6f 5 
rellers; or witlr an Intent only to ſupport and protect che Place. There are Idols - 
eredte +] likewiſe near their Bridges, and round about their 'Temples, Chapels, and Con- 
vents. The People purchaſe either the Pictures: or Images of theſe Idols. The former 
arg for. che Generality drawn on a Sheet, or half a Sheet of Paper. They are 'paſteU 
like Bills: or Adyertiſements, upon the Gates of their Cities, and other public Buildings, 
or on Poſts at the Corner, of their Bridges and Streets. The People; hawever, are 
not obliged, as 'they paſs by, to proſtrate themſelves, or bow the Knee before them · 
They have generally likewiſe an Image of their: Domeſtic and Tutelar Gods before the 
Doots of their Houles,, 2 Gzwor is the particular Idol which is moſt commonly repre- 
ſented by- .theſe Images. They call him likewiſe God-fu-ten-00, the literal Signification 
whereof 1 is, The Prince of the Heavens with the Head of an Ox. The Fapaneſe aſeribe 
to bim the Power of protecting them from all Manner of Diſtempers'; ; particularly the 
Swall-Pox, and from other Caſualties incident to Mankind. Others, ſtill more fuperfſtt- 
tious, or rather more wWhimſical and extravagant, imagine, that they ſhall always be 
healthy and happy, provided the Doors of their Apartments be but decorated with the 
almoſt monſtrous Figure of a Savage of Jeſſo, who is hairy all over, and armed with a 
Cutlaſs, which he holds in. both: Hands, and with which, according to their Notion, 
this Savage denics Admittance to all Caſualties and Diftempers whatſoever. Sometimes 
the Door 18 ſecured by the monſtrous Head of ſome Devil, or the tremendous Fi igure 
of a Dragon. This laſt Cuſtom is likewiſe obſerved amongſt the Chineſe, 


Sometimes 


they content themſelyes with adorning the Door, after the Manner of a Feſtoon, with 4 


the Boughs of ſome particular Trees, , or with- the Plant called *Liver-wort. In ſhore, 
they frequently place their Offarays over the Doars of -their Apartments; and tis highly 


Probable, that throughout the whole there is a great Conformity to che Amulets of the © 0 


Antients, and the T, al: liſmans of the Arabians, 


1 the Gods of Jaban are repreſented in a gigantic or monſtrous Form, - fitting on 
the Flower of a Plant which the Botaniſts call Nymphe, or. . and the Japaneſe 
Tarate. The Form and Attitude of theſe Gods, and their Seat, if the Flower may be 
properly. called ſo, on which they are repreſented, are for the moſt part the very fame 
amongſt all the idolatrous Indians, and their Neighbours. Theſe Idols are all gilt, and 
their Heads encircled with Rays, like our Saints; or with a Crown, a Garland, or a 


Kind of Mitre, or alle wich a 8 or "Than made in the Chineſe Faſhion, 


| 8 1 Travellers . call Omyto, 1s the God and San of oY | 
who preſerves them, and faves them from thoſe Puniſhments which by their Sins and 
Iniquities they have deſerved. Tis to this God the Devotees ſay their Namanda, which 

is a ſhort ejaculatory Prayer, conſiſting of three Words only, that fignify * ever- 
bleſſed Amidas have Mercy on us. He is here repreſented upon an Altar, and mounted 
on a Horſe with ſeven Heads, which are Hieroglyphics of even thoufand Ages, each 
Head repreſenting one thouſand. Amidas is repreſented with a Dog -Head, inſtead of a 
Human Face; he holds in his Hands a Gold Ring, or Circle, which be bites. This 
may be ſaid to bear a very near Affinity to the Egyptian Circle, which was look d upon 
as the Emblem of Time. At leaſt it demonſtrates, that this God is an Hierogly- 
phic of the Revolution of Ages, or rather of Eternity itſelf. Amidas,” as he is repreſent- 
ed in the Print hereunto annexed, is dreſſed in a very rich Robe, adorned with Pearls 
and precious Stones. Altho this God has only the ſecond Place in the Print, he not- 
withſtanding intended: more immediately than any other to repteſent the Supreme Be- 
ing. A certain Tiedebark is wF ly placed eke hin. ; This laſt is an Idol 

0 ch nas 

« Torn15 the Print en the End of tis Artic 7 e 3 
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which the * Dutch Ambaſſadors ſaw at Ofacca. It was covered with Gold and precious 
Stones, had the Head of a wild Boar deck d with a Golden Crown, ſet round with pre- 
cious Stones: And in order to compleat its monſtrous Figure, it had four Hands, one 
holding a Sceptre, another a Ring, the third the Head ofa Dragon, and the fourth a Flower: 
Under his Feet lay a frightful Figure of a Monſter, whom we may very reaſonably imagine 
to be the Devil, on Account of his inexpreſſible Deformity. The Print of Tiedebaik, and 
that which repreſents Amidas, ſhew the different Manners in which the People adore 
them, and preſent their Oblations and Perfumes unto them. 
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AmM1pas, who is the Protector of their Souls, and their Saviour, is revered after a very ſig. 
nal and meritorious Manner by ſome particular Devotees, who voluntarily facrifice their 
Lives in Honour to this Idol, and drown themſelves in his Preſence. This Act of De- 
votion is performed divers Ways, and 'tis highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe it ſhould be fo, 
fince any Devotee, who thinks he has found out ſomething novel, imagines, that he ſhall 
on that Account be more acceptable in his Sight than all others, who are his Rivals. The 
Effect of this Notion is very viſible both in the Words and Actions of“ Devotees in all 
Countries. The Compiler of the Embaſſies to Fapan informs us, that frequently Def- 
pair, incurable Diſtempers, and the Torments of Poverty prevail on the Fapaneſe to throw 
themſelves headlong into the Water, in honour to Amidas, under the Colour and Diſguiſe 
of Devotion : But however that be, the Ceremony conſiſts principally in entring into a pret- 
ty little Boar, for the generality gilt, and adorned with ſeveral filken Streamers; and in 
tying a conſiderable Quantity of Stones to the Neck, Waiſt, and Legs. But the deſ- 
tin d Victim firſt takes a Dance, and frisks about to the Sound of Gongums, and other in- 
ſtrumental Muſic. After that he throws himſelf headlong into the River. On this ſo- 
lemn Occaſion he is attended by a numerous Train of his Friends and Relations, and 
ſeveral Bonzes. This voluntary Cataſtrophe is preceded by an intimate Converſe for two 
Days between him and his God. It will not, we hope, be thought amiſs, to make 

here this curſory Obſervation, that there were ſeveral Devotees amongſt the antient 
German who drowned themſelves after the very ſame Manner in honour of their Deities. 


Some of theſe Enthuſiaſtic Japaneſe prepare themſelves a conſiderable Time beforehand 
for this Self-Offering, which is to introduce them into the Paradiſe of Amidas. © One 
of them preaches for ſeveral Days together on the Contempt of Life, and the Vanity 
of all ſublunary Enjoyments, in order to perſuade and prevail on the reſt, by the Ener- 
gy and Power of his Exhortations, to devote themſelves to Death after his pious Ex- 
ample. On the laſt Day of this Preparation, he who performs the Function of Preacher, 
once more repeats and enforces his earneſt Admonitions to his Companions. After this 
they enter the Boat with one Accord, and there drink together, are gay and merry, and 
afterwards throw themſelves into the Sea or the River, thro' the Aid and Aſſiſtance of 
thoſe devout Prayers wherewith they are ſufficiently provided, and which introduce 
them in a Moment to their wiſh*d-for Paradiſe. Others bore a Hole thro' the Keel of 
their Boat, and ſo fink her to the Bottom. What we have here related, with Reſpect to 
this Conſecration of themſelves to Amidas, is, by * others aſcribed to the God Canon, 


Quanon, alias Quamon, which * in all Probability, are but one and the lame 
Deity. 


OTHERs again undergo another Sort of Martyrdom, in order to be made worthy of 
the Paradiſe of Amidas. They confine themſelves within a narrow Cavern, built in the 


Form of a Sepulchre, in which there is ſcarce room to fit down. This they cauſe to be 
walled all round about, reſerving only a little Air-Hole. In this Grot the Enthuſiaſtic | 


2 Embaſſies of the Dutch to Japan, in Folio. 


> Falſe Devotees and Enthuſiaſts, Theſe are the only Perſons meant here, and on all ſuch Occaſions. 
© Extracts of Voyages in Purchas, 
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of the CHINESE j30i 


Martyr calls upon his God Amidas without Intermiffion, till the Moment he expires. The 
Superſtitious conſecrate Chapels to his Honour, and the Wits, to immortalize his Me. 
mory, write his Elegy and Epitaph. This Exceſs of Devotion is owing to the Doctrine 
of the Immortality of the Soul, maintained by the Budſdoifts, and to the Joys of that Pa- 
radiſe which: they expect from Amidas, as the promiſed Rewards of their virtuous and 
holy Lives. Twas through the very ſame Principles that the celebrated Cato of Utica, and 
ſeveral antient a * Reſolution enough to be their own EXECUUONETS: SH 


„ 


Tua AT ae, is in their Opinion the Supreme Being, 18 undeniably ent from the 
Deſcription which his Diſciples give of him; for, ſay they, he is an inviſible, incorpo- 
real, and: immutable Subſtance; diſtinct from all the Elements, exiſted before Na- 
ture, is the Fountain and F oundation of all Good, without Beginning or Ending : He 
created, in ſhort, the Univerſe, and i is infinite and immenſe. They likewiſe add, That 
he governs the Univerſe without the leaſt Trouble or Care imaginable; whereby they muſt | 
either mean an abſolute Order, which the Supreme Being has eſtabliſhed from the Begin- 
ning, by Virtue whereof all things are diſpoſed in ſuch a Manner that Nature indiſ- + 

penſably obeys: it; or ſimply, that the Providence of God governs every Thing he has 
created, according to his own Good-will and Pleaſure, without the leaſt Trouble. How- 
ever that be, if they acknowledge that Amidas governs the Univerſe, they own by Con- 
ſequence ble Providence. We have one Thing more to obſerve relating to Amidas, b In 
ſome Places he is repreſented under the Figure of a naked Youth, or elſe reſembling a 

young Woman in the Face, with Holes in his Ears; in others, he appears with three 
Heads, each covered with a Bonnet like a Collegian's Cap, and with three Beards, which 
meet together upon his Shoulders: Beſides the Temples and Altars which are erected to 
his Honour throughout the whole Empire of Japan, a great Number of Convents are 
conſecrated to him, in which ſeveral Monks and Nuns 1. reſide, who are for ever deſtined 
to a ſingle State on Fein of Death. ES 

; Caxox, called by ſome Travellers, the Son of Amidas, Fro over the Waters, and 
the Fiſh. He is the Creator of the Sun and the Moon. This Idol, according to the 
Repreſentation of him, has four Arms, like his Father, is ſwallowed up by a Fiſh, 
as far as his Middle, and is crowned with Flowers. He has a Sceptre in one Hand, a 
Flower in another, and a Ring in the third; the fourth is cloſed, and the Arm extended. 2 

Over-againſt him, there i is a Figure of an humble Devotee, one half of whoſe Body lies 
concealed within a Shell, There are four other Figures at a little Diſtance on an Altar, 

each of them with their Hands cloſed like humble Suppliants, from whence, as from | 
ſo many Fountains, flow Streams of Water. This God Canon, and the five Idols here men 
tioned, are all to be ſeen 1 in the Temple cf Oſacca. There i is no Difference, with Re- | 
ſpect to the Structure, between this Fabric and the M's, according to the Deſcription BE. 
which Kaempfer has given us of them. It has three Stories, and the Stairs thereof are 
pretty high. The Windows are all latticed for the Service of the Deyotees, who' have 
the Privilege only of looking into them, as they pay their ſolemn Vows, and make 
their Supplications to the Idol. The Walls are adorned with Idols; and there is a ve 
agreeable Grotto adjoining to the Temple, which ſtands in the midſt of a large Enclo. 
ſure. - Canon is ſomerimes repreſented, (as for Inſtance in the Temple of a thouſand Idols) 
with ſeven Heads upon his Breaſt, and thirty Hands al armed with Arrows, 
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xis 18 a Deity of the moſt modern Date, 1484 no other than the Emperor Ns: 
bunianga, who, in his Life-Time, conſtituted himſelf a God. There are fo many In- 
ſtances of the like Extravagance amongſt the Antients, that we nerd not” diſpute the 
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a Father Lewis Froes, quoted * Father Kircher in his China illuſtrated. He mentions Amidas under the Ninks of 
Fombum:. | 
> Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Japan. Father Lewis Froes and others. 
© Embaſhes of the Dutch to Japan. 
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302 A Diſſertation on the RELIGION 


Veracity of this. But, however, if the Author of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of "RY 


may be depended on, this modern God was ſo fully perſuaded that the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion was the trueſt, that he always treated the Deities of his own Empire with the 
utmoſt Contempt. His Intention was, in all Probability, to increaſe the Fear and Ve- 
neration of his Subjects, and oblige them to pay him ſuch Honours as he was conſcious 
could not be aſcribed to a mortal Man. Nobumanga, thus determined to aſſume the 


Godhead, erected a magnificent Temple for himſelf, upon a Hill. In order to attract 


the People's Devotion to himſelf, he cauſed the moſt celebrated Idols of his Empire to 
be taken down, and advanced his own Image upon a lofty Pedeſtal above them all, and 
publiſhed an Edict, whereby he prohibited the Adoration of any other Deity. 
In this Edict he ſtiled himſelf the Lord of the Univerſe, the Creator of Na- 
ture, and the only true God. Aſter this he publiſh'd a ſecond Edict, which command- 
ed his Subjects in general to commemorate his Birth-Day, by the religious Worſhip of 


his Idol, folemnly declaring that all ſuch as were poor ſhould become rich and great; 


the Sick ſhould be healed, and thoſe who were at the Point of Death ſhould be reſtored 
to Life, &c. in caſe they obeyed his Injunctions. Theſe Promiſes were attended with 
awful Menaces, and ſevere Penalties, to be inflited on all ſuch as ſhould preſume to ne- 
gle& the Adoration of him. The religious Dread which was inſpired by theſe Me- 
naces ſoon procured him an infinite Number of Devotees ; inſomuch that in a very ſhort 
Time this modern God had the ſecret Satisfaction to ſee himſelf rever'd without Controul, 
and his Subjects all trembling at his Altars. His Son was the firſt that paid him divine 


Honours. The Court and all the Nobility followed his royal Example. The Ceremony 


was performed before the Idol, in the Manner here deſcribed. Some Time after he was 
oppoſed by his Subjects, who form'd a Conſpiracy to take away his Life, and burnt him 
accordingly in his own Palace. 


HERE likewiſe you ſee the Idol Toranga and his Pagod. This Hero of Japan was 
formerly a Huntſman. He took Poſſeſſion of the Empire ſoon after its firſt Eſtabliſh- 
ment, and by his extraordinary Merit, in Proceſs of Time, was rever'd as one of their Ca- 
mis, and by Conſequence was ranged among the Gods. He deliver'd Japan from a 


Tyrant, who, with eight Kings of the Country, his Confederates and Allies, laid the 


Empire waſte ; upon which Account it was thought proper to repreſent him with eight 


Arms, and in each Hand ſome Weapon of Defence. Toranga defeated them with a 


Hatchet only, and, during the Combat, trod under Foot a monſtrous and formidable 
Serpent, which in all Probability is look d upon as an Hieroglyphic at Fapan, as well 


as it is with us. His Mia, which is ſituated in the Province or Kingdom of Vacata, 


is remarkable for the four Oxen which are gilt all over, and fixed, by Way of Deco- 
ration, on the four Corners of the Roof that projects on all Sides, according to the 


Cuſtom obſerved in the Erection of all their Mia s. The Wall of this Mia, is, more- 


over, embelliſh'd with the Figures of ſeveral antient Camis, or Demi-Gods of Japan, 
and the whole Structure is raiſed after the fame Model with the reſt. Several Vagrants 
and Beggars aſſemble before the Doors of this Temple; and, as they ſing the Praiſes of 
their Heroes, beg the Charity and Benevolence of the Public. 


THERE is a Pagod at Aliase conſecrated to a hieroglyphic Bull, which is placed, 
as in the Print hereunto annexed, on a large ſquare Altar, and compos d of ſolid Gold : 
His Neck is adorned with a very coſtly Collar; but that, indeed, is not the principal 


Object that commands our Attention. The moſt remarkable Thing is, the Egg, which 


he puſhes with his Horns, as he gripes it between his Fore-Feet. This Bull is plac'd 
on the Summit of a Rock, and the Egg floats in ſome Water, which is encloſed within 
the hollow Space of it. The Egg repreſents the Chaos; and what follows is the Illu- 


* Hiſtory of Japan, Lib. III. 
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of the CHINESE. 303 
ſtration which the Doctors of Japan have given of this Hieroglyphic. * The whole 
World, at the Time of the Chaos, was incloſed within this Egg, which ſwam upon the 
Surface of the Waters. The Moon, by Virtue of her Light and her other Influences, 
attracted from the Bottom of theſe Waters a terreſtrial Subſtance, which was inſenſi- 
bly converted to a Rock, and by that means the Egg reſted upon it. The Bull obſery- 
ing this Egg, broke the Shell of it, by goring it with his Horns, and ſo created the 
World, and by his Breath form'd the human Species. This Fable may in ſome Mea. 
ſure N reconciled with Truth, by ſuppoſing that an antient Tradition had preſerved 

amongſt the Fapanęſe ſome Idea of the Creation of the World; but that being led into 
an Error, in Proceſs of Time, by the ambiguous Meaning of the Name of 
the Bull, which in the Hebrew Language is attributed to the Deity, they aſcribed the 
Creation of the World to this Animal, inſtead of the Supreme Being. With Reſpect 
to the Egg, the Egyptians, and the Indians after them, have alſo made it a Symbol of 
the. Univerſe. The former, to denote the Creation, repreſented an Egg as proceeding 
half Way out of the Mouth of the Deity ; and the latter aſſert, that the Deity ſhot 
forth, out of a Trunk an Egg of a moderate Size at firſt; but which imme- 
diately fomented to that Degree, that it became the World in which we now reſide. 
This is the moſt rational and exact Account we can give of this Matter, which is liable, 


indeed, to Abundance of Dan by being under the Management of idolatrous 
Nations. „ 


Wu Ar follows ] is $000 "Mi Emblem of the Creation, which repreſents * the 8 of 
the Univerſe, ſeated on twelve Cuſhions, (after the Manner of the Fapaneſe,) placed upon the 
Top of the Trunk ofa large Tree, which is fix d on the Back of a Tortoiſe, This Tortoiſe 
as — as the Bull, is to be ſeen at Miaco. It is placed on the Surface of ſome Water, 
encloſed within a Conſervatory, the Borders whereof are raiſed about ſeven Foot above the 
Ground. The Creator is as black as a Moor, and has a Crown upon his Head, which 
runs up a conſiderable Length into a Point. His Breaſt is bare, and his Hair woolly, 
like a Negros. He has four Arms and Hands, with a Ring in one, a Scepter in an- 
other, a Flower in a third, and in the fourth a Veſſel or little Fountain; all which are, 
_ doubtleſs, emblemarical. Theſe are all made of Gold, as is likewiſe the Trunk on which 

the God is ſeated. The Drapery of the Idol is cover'd with precious Stones. *Tis 
from the Trunk of this Tree, (in the Opinion of the Fapaneſe Divines,) which the Tor= 

toiſe carries on his Back, that God the Creator extracted the primitive Subſtance of all 
material Things. A Serpent of a monſtrous Size wreaths himſelf twice round this 
Trunk. Two Devils, or, to ſpeak more properly, two tremendous Figures, one of them 
having the Head of a Dog, the other the Horns of a Stag, lay hold of the Serpent's 
Head, and two Kings of Japan, and a Sin, that is, a Hero, or a Demi-God, take 
held of his Tail. The two Devils, ſworn Enemies to the Creator, would have ob- 
ſtructed, if poſſible, the Creation of the World. The Fapaneſe, being fully perſuaded | 
of the inveterate Malice of thoſe evil Beings, make their Oblations to them, in order 
to prevent them from deſtroying the Products of the Earth. The two Kings, one of 
whom has four Faces, and the Sin, in Conjunction with them, unanimouſly conſented 
to the wicked Projects of the two Devils. We are informed, that the four Faces of 
one of theſe Kings ſignify the four thouſand Years during which he lived. From the Bot- 
tom of the Waters, on which the Tortoiſe ſeems to lie immoveable, appears a Sun half 
riſen, under the Form of a middle-aged Man, with a moderate Beard, (as in the Print,) and 
crown'd with Rays. With his Right Hand he ſeems to goad the Tortoiſe forwards, 
and holds divers Goads in his Left. If the Japaneſe Preachers have any Taſte for Al- 
legory, what an inexhauſtible Fund of Matter are they not furniſh'd with, by Virtue 
of a Religion ſo plentifully ſtored with ſhining Emblems, Types, and Figures? They 


* Embaſſies of the Dutch to Japan in Folio, 
b at, Oc. ubi fup. 


muſt 
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muſt, doubtleſs, produce a large Variety of moſt curious Sermons, as tis natural to 
conclude from what happens in other Countries. 


Aprs and Monkeys likewiſe, though one wookl ſcarcely believe it, are worſhipped, and 
have their Pagods here; but theſe, no doubt, are as allegorical as the former. In the Middle 
of their Pagod, there is an Ape, erected on a Pedeſtal which ſtands on an Altar, capacious 
enough, not only to contain both the one and the other, but the Oblations of the De- 
votees likewiſe, together with a braſs Veſſel, on which a Bonze drums, who ſtands 
cloſe by the Altar, in order, by this ſolemn Sound, to ſtir up the People's Devotion, and re- 
mind them of their religious Duties. Under the vaulted Roofs, and in the Walls of the 
Pagod, there are Numbers of Apes of all kinds in various Attitudes; and {till deeper in are 
ſeveral Pedeſtals, like that on the Altar, with their reſpective Apes upon them. Oppo- 
ſite to theſe Pedeſtals there are other Apes, with the Oblations of their Devotees before 
them. It will not be improper to obſerve here, that the antient Babylonians worſhipped 
Apes as well as the Indians, of which Hanuman was a pregnant Inſtance. But, at the 
ſame Time, it muſt be acknowledged in both their Favours, that theſe Animals were former- 
ly, and are at this Day worſhipped only as Hieroglyphics. They were frequently look'd 
upon as devoted to the Service of ſome Deity, and, under that Pretence, Part of the di- 
vine Adoration, which was due to him alone, was paid to them. Enthuſiaſm is fo ha- 
bituated to Exceſs, that ſhe is for ever afraid of being cold and remiſs in her Duty; 
for which Reaſon, ſuch Devotees as are naturally timorous, proceed from the Object 
deified to the Veſtment that covers him ; and from that, gradually on, to every the moſt 
contemptible and inſignificant Thing, that does but ſo much as indirectly appertain to 
him. But to return to the Apes that are worſhipped at Fapan: There is one Thing 
to be offered, which will in ſome Meaſure palliate, if not juſtify, this Act of Devotion; 
and that is their Notion that the Bodies of theſe Animals, ſo nearly reſembling the hu- 
man Species, are animated by human Souls, even thoſe of the Grandees and Princes 
of the Empire. The univerſal * Charity and Indulgence of the Monks of Camſana in 
Japan, to the brute Creation, muſt be entirely aſcrib'd to this receiv'd Opinion. There 
is a Hill not far from their Convent, with an agreeable Wood upon it, well ſtored with 
all Manner of living Creatures. Theſe Monks never fail to ſupply them, once at leaſt 
every Day, with Food convenient for them. Their Providitor-General calls them all 
together by the tinkling of a little Bell, and diſmiſſes them with the ſame Formality, 
as ſoon as they have finiſh'd their Collation. Theſe Creatures, fay the charitable Bonzes 
are animated by the Souls of illuſtrious Noblemen and Heroes. When we read this 
Account, tis almoſt impoſſible to refrain from thinking of that pompous Train of Ani- 
mals, which were enchanted or metamorphoſed by Circe, and were the Pride and 
Glory of her Court. Theſe Creatures but juſt before were all gay Gentlemen, and Per- 
ſons of the higheſt Rank and Diſtinction. But the Reader, perhaps, may be apt to 
imagine, that this Reflection is a little forced, and not truly applicable to thoſe Animals 
which the Bonzes are fo liberal and wages t to. 


Ir the Stag be not really the e Object of Adoration among the Devotees of Japan, 
that Creature, however, is at leaſt look d upon with fo great Veneration and Reſpect, 
that no one is permitted to make an Attempt upon its Life. Stags are to be ſeen as 
common, according to Father Froes, in the Streets and Towns of Japan, as Dogs are 
in Spain. Mean while no one preſumes to moleſt them, and in cafe any Perſon ſhould 
accidentally hurt one of them, it would coſt him extravagantly dear, if not his Life, to 


2 Embaſſies, &c. ubi ſup. 
> A Quotation in the Embaſſies to Japan. 


6 Ferarum 

Amen adulantum media ads ab aula 

Mille Lupi, miſteque Lupin, Urſeque, Leaque, e. Ovid. Metam. Lib, XIV. 
Father Lecvis Froes, in Epift. Jap. 
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Wound he had receiv'd, the whole Street, where the Fact was committed, would be 


demoliſh'd, and the Effects of afl the Inhabitants ſeiz d upon, and forfeited to the pub- 
lic Treaſury. Their extraordinary Veneration for this particular Animal, bears a very 
near Affinity to that Homage and Re ſpect which the Siameſe and Peguans pay to the 
Elephant, eſpecially the white one. We cannot forbear making a curſory Reflection, 

as 'we go along, on the unaccountable Weakneſs of ſeveral other People, who grant un- 


common Privileges to ſome favourite Animals; ſome to Swans, others to Bitds, and 


others again to Dogs and Lions. But the Caprice would appear {till more glaring, 
Mould we deſcend into the Particulars of this Folly, and too partial ee unt to 
er Part of the brutal Species even by Chriſtians chemſelves. 


Tu. x Value and Rega which the Aa have 85 their Dogs, is of the a modem 
Date. The Emperor who fat on the Throne when Kaempfer reſided in Japan, was 
ſo extravagantly * fond of them, that there has been a greater Number of them in that 
Kingdom ever ſince his Reign, if we may depend on the Veracity of this Traveller, 
than in any other Nation in the whole World. Every Street is obliged to main- 
tain a fix d and determinate Number of them. They are quarter d upon the Inhabi- 
tants, and, in caſe of Sickneſs, they are obliged to nurſe and attend them. When they 
die, they are obliged to inter them” in a decent Manner, in the Mountains and Hills 
peculiarly appropriated for the Interment of the People. It is look'd upon as a capital 
Crime not only ta kill them, but barely to infult and treat them ill; and no one but the 
legal Proprietor i is allowed ſo much as to correct any of them. All this Reverence and Re- 
ſpect is owing to a celeſtial Conſtellation, which the Fapaneſe call the Dog, under the 
Influence whereof the aforeſaid Emperor of Japan was born. Hiſtorians have been de- 


fective, in not informing us, whether the peculiar Regard which theEmperor Auguſtus had 


for the Ram, was not owing to the like Influence of the Sign in the Zodiac, to which 


we give that particular Appellation. But be that as it will, a certain Japanęſ, whom 


the Privileges granted to Dogs had obliged to bury one of theſe Animals in a diſtant 


Mountain, was addreſs d, by Way of Conſolation, pleaſantly enough by one of his 


Companions. * Be of good Chear, Friend, faid he, and thank God the Emperor 


4% as not born under the * Sign of the Horſe ; for then the Burthen had WA een 
<0 mon more Say. r ay tis at t preſent.” oy 


44 $ 


THERE is an unaccoun table Contraſt runs throughout their whole "BK which indeed 


is the inevitable Conſequence of Superſtition every where. Of this, however, weſhall 
only produce one Inſtance, in the very Words of Father Froes... Not far from a cer- 


tain Pagod there is a River, ſo plentifully ſtor'd with Fiſh, that they perfectly. thruſt | 


one another upon the Shore. Notwithſtanding this, they remain in perfect Security, 
through the ſuperſtitious Fear and Folly of the Bonzes and Devotees, who are appre- 


henſive of immediately becoming Lepers, ſhould they preſume to make an Attempt up- 


on their Lives. Tis, in their Opinion, a mortal Sin to eat one of them: They are 
look d upon as facred; and this Impreſſion is ſo ſtrong, that the Bonges themſelves are 


afraid to taſte them; and yet, if we may credit Father Froes, theſe very Bonzes, and 
the a never ſtartle at the Guilt of Homicide, Fraud, and le. 


T Is proper to introduce here what Karmbler 2 the Chimers s of . ogy 
mien has made choice of four 5 or Inſtances, as being more ſingular Ne re- 


ol 


2 Hiſtory of * Lib. I. Chap. x. and Lib. IV. Chap. i. 


b The Fapaneſe make the Horſe, likewiſe, one of the twelve Sigus of the Nadel 3 
In Epift, ap. 
* Hiſtory of Japan, Tom. I. p. 124. 
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l than any of the reſt. The Kirin, in the firſt Figure, (we are told) is not only an 


Animal of an excellent good natural Diſpoſition, but very virtuous and holy. It is never ſeen, 


therefore, but at the Appearance of a particular Conſtellation, and at the Nativity ot 


ſome worthy Sen; a Title which the Japaneſe confer on none but Perſons of uncom- 


mon Merit ; who diſtinguiſh themſelves by their Bounty and Benevolence to their Fel- 
low-Creatures, and by their profound Penetration into the moſt ſublime Myſteries, 


The firſt Kirin here exhibited belongs to China, the ſecond to Fapan. The Tats is the 
Dragon, which reſides, fay they, at the Bottom of the Sea. The Dragon of Japan 


has three Claws, that at China five. The Tats-Mackiis is another Dragon, which, ac- 
cording to the Fapaneſe, is the Cauſe of the Trombes, whenever he ſprings out of the 
Water, with Intent to fly into the Air. The Foo is the Phenix of the Antients. The 
firſt is the Foo of China, the ſecond of Japan. Foo, like the Kirin, never appears but 


at the Birth of a Se/in, or in order to be the Forerunner of fome other extraordinary 
Event. 


Tur Dragon is the Bearing of the Prince, and is painted o on every Thing belonging 
to his Royal Service, holding in the Claws of his Right Paw a Pearl, or Jewel, of 
ineftimable Value. Tis obſervable, by the Way, that this fabulous Animal was look d 
upon as the Emblem of Induſtry and Prudence by the Antients. The Athenians re- 


- preſented Minerva with a Dragon always attending her. A painted or. carved Dragon 
was likewiſe placed at the Gates of their Temples, and thoſe facred Places where they 
'receiv'd the Anſwers of their Gods. Sometimes the Japaneſe paint him with Hands, 
and in ſeveral other Shapes ſtill more extravagant and romantic; ſuch was the Dragon 


which refided in a certain Lake, and deſtroy d a monſtrous Serpent that infeſted the In- 


habitants of the Country. A Temple was crected 1 in 1 Honour to this en and in- 
. huts Animal. 


27:6 Ie the Judge, or, more properly ſpeaking, the grim N 2 of the infer- 
nal Regions, has a Pagod conſecrated to him ſome ſmall Diſtance from Miaco, ſituate, 
according to the Idea which Father Froes has given us of it, in a very delightful Grotto; 
in which likewiſe there is a © Convent, where the Nobility, whoſe Circumſtances are 
but narrow, and their Families large, ſettle, as often happens with us, their younger 
Children, whom they cannot with any Convenience ſupport, in a Manner ſuitable to 
their Character and Grandeur. In the fame Place ſtands likewiſe * a Pagod of that 
infernal Judge, whom our Dutch Compiler calls the King of the Devils. There- are 
two large Devils on each Side of him, and as for himſelf, his Figure is as monſtrous and 
Forraidable as is ſuitable to his Function, and his oy Habitation. One of theſc 


Devils acts as his Secretary, and regiſters in a Book, kept for that particular Purpoſe, 
all che Offences and Tranſgreſſions of Mankind; the Province of the other is to read 


them diſtinctly over, or rather to dictate what the Secretary is to enter. The Walls 


are embelliſhed with frightful Pictures of all the inexpreſſible Tortures, which theWicked 
undergo in the Regions of Hell. This Pagod is prodigiouſly crowded by the People, 
who reſort to it from all Parts, with Oblations and Money in their Hands, to m 


their Souls mou the Torments of fo formidable a Judge. 


. Da or Pied is one of the principal Deities of the Empire. The ety- 
mological Signification of his Name is, the great God, or great Deity. In all Proba- 


bility, therefore, he may be the ſame as Amidas, or the Supreme Do v ſidered un- 


der ſome of % particular Attributes; or elſe he may be Budi 


e bi ſup. Lib. V. Chap. x. 


> Kaempfer, ubi ſup. Lib. III. Chap. vi. We have taken notice of this already 
Father Froes, ubi ſup. 


* Embaſſics of the Dutch to Japan, in Folio, p. 138. 
The Term Dai ſigniſies Great, Sce Kaempfer, whi ſup. Lib. III. Chap. iv: 
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the Budſdoifts derive their Denomination. But be that as it will, this Idol is ſer up in 
a very remarkable Pagod at Miaco. We cannot forbeat obſerving here how Travellers, 
who peremptorily aſſert they have both ſeen and carefully examin'd all the Particulars 
which they inſert in their reſpective Narratives of foreign Countries, are to be regarded, 
when they relate the very ſame Stories quite different from one another, and conſequently 
impoſe upon their Readers juſt what they think proper, for Matters of Fact. Whence 
they muſt for ever expect, that when a Traveller ſhall treat of what is tranſacted at 
China or Japan, they ſhall never fail to be entertain'd with ſomething novel, though it 
mult tend to diſcredit the Veracity of Hiſtory ; but they can't be fo deluded by a 
Traveller that writes the Hiſtory of France or Germany, ſince his Ignorance, or his mar- 
vellous Fictions, would appear too barefac'd, and be too eaſily confuted. In reality, if 
a Traveller, juſt arriv'd, as it were, from another World, for Inſtante Japan, where he 
was look'd upon by the Inhabitants as quite another, or at leaſt a very different Creature 
from themſelves, is able to deſcribe all the Temples and all the Idols of Miaco, and the re- 
ligious Ceremonies and religious Cuſtoms of ſo extenſive an Empire as Japan, after re- 
ſiding there but a Month or two, would it not be reaſonable to expect, that he ſhould 


with equal Artifice and Addreſs give a tolerable Account of the Town of Paris, where 


he had reſided for a much longer Term? And would he not be able to deſcribe, with 
all the neceſſary Embelliſhments, the Cuſtoms and Religions of the French, their Pa- 
laces, Buildings, theatrical Amuſements, the Genius and Character of the Natives, all 
their Churches in their Metropolitan City, Verſailles, Marli, &c. No not in the leaſt. 
This is practicable with Regard to Japan only, and other Countries fo far diſtant, that but 
very few amongſt us are able to contradict the Narration. After this ſhort Digreſſion, which 
we hope is neither uſeleſs nor impertinent, we ſhall give you an Extract from two of the 


moſt authentic Accounts we can meet with, relating to the Temple conſecrated to the 


Idol Dai-both. * Before you come to the Temple itſelf, you paſs through a kind of a 
Gate, on each Side whereof are erected two monſtrous Figures, with ſeveral Arms, 
fraught with Arrows, Swords, and other offenſive Weapons. Theſe two Monſters 
ſtand in a Poſture of Defence, and ſeem prepared to combat each other. From this 
Gate you proceed to a large Quadrangle, with Galleries on each Side of it, which are 
ſupported by Pillars of * Free-Stone, After you have croſſed this Square, you come to 
another Gate, embelliſhed with two large Lions © made of Stone, and then you go di- 
realy into the Pagod, in the Center whereof the Idol Dai- both is ſeated, after the orien- 
ral Faſhion, on an Altar-table, which is raiſed ſome ſmall Matter above the Ground. 
This Idol, notwithſtanding you ſee him ſeated like the great Jove of old, is of a mon- 
ſtrous Height; for his Head touches the very Roof of his Temple. The Attitude of 
Jupiter was juſtified by the ſymbolical Intention of it, which intimated, ſays a cele- 
brated antient Author, that the Power of the Deity was firm and unalterable. The 
Japaneſe and Indians, in all Probability, entertain the very ſame Idea. The Coloſſus of 


Dai-hoth, though compoſed of Wood, is plaiſter d and covered over that with 


gilded Braſs. This Idol has the Breaſt and Face of a Woman his black Locks are 
woolly, and curl'd like a Negro's. One may form ſome Idea of the prodigious Bulk of 
this Coloſſus by his Hands, which are bigger than the whole Body of any Man of 2 
moderate Stature. He is encircled on all Sides with gilded Rays, in which there are 
placed Abundance of Images, repreſenting ſome of the Cami's and Demi-Gods of Ja- 
pan. There are ſeveral others in a ſtanding Poſture, both on his Right Hand and on 


his Left, all crown'd with Rays, like our Chriſtian Saints. The Table of the Altar, 


whereon the Idol is ſitting, is furniſh'd with a large Quantity of lighted Lamps. 


Embaſſies of the Dutch to Fapan in Folio. 

d Arduin Steen, if literally tranſlated, ſignifies hard or blue Stone, . 

© The Engraver has here thought proper to repreſent the Dutch Ambaſſador and his Retinue, entring into the 
Temple of Dai: both. | 
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* KAEMPFER's Deſcription of this Temple is vaſtly different from that of the Col- 
lector of the Embaſjies to Japan. Before the Court of the Temple, ſays he, there is a 
riſing Ground, whereon is erected a ſtone Monument, which the Japangſe call the Se- 
pulchre of Ears. Teiko, one of the antient Heroes of Japan, after he had his Ears cut 
off in waging War againſt Jeſo, came and buried them upon this Hill. The Court 
of this Temple, which is likewiſe fituated on a riſing Ground, is encloſed by a Wall, 
made of large Free-Stone. As to the Gallery which bounds the Place within the 
Wall, tis open on the Side fronting the Temple, and ſupported round about by a dou- 
ble Range of Pillars, which are all painted red, and amount in the whole to the Number 
of four hundred. An Aſcent of eight Steps leads farther on to a great Gate, embelliſhed 
with two gigantic * Figures, in a Poſture of Defence, and engag'd, as it were, with each 
other in ſingle Combat, Theſe Idols, according to Kaempfer, are almoſt black, or at 
leaſt of a very dark red, and almoſt naked, having nothing but a Linen Cloth, or a 
kind of looſe Scarf girded about their Loins. As to their Features, they very much 
reſemble thoſe of a Lion, That which is plac'd on the Left-Hand, at the Entrance, 
has his Jaws wide open, and one of his Arms extended ; the other on the Right, whoſe 
Mouth is ſhut, holds a long Quarter-Staff in one of his Hands, preſs'd cloſe to his Bo- 
dy, and falls back in ſuch a Manner, as that one half of both his Body and the Staff 
are withdrawn. This Poſture, which needs no great Matter of Illuſtration, is the Sym- 
bol or Repreſentation of the two fundamental Principles of Nature, generally call'd he 
Aetive and the Paſſive. At leaſt this is the Explication which the Fapaneſe give of it. 
From this Gate you come to a very agreeable Spot of Ground, embelliſh'd on each 
Side with ſixteen ſtone Pillars, on which, upon ſome ſolemn Occaſions, they hang up 
a large Number of lighted Lamps. In the fame Place there is a large Vaſe, wherein 
ſuch as go to pay their Devotions there, always waſh themſelves. As to the Temple of 
Dai- both itſelf, it is ſupported by ſeveral wooden Pillars, which are prodigiouſly large, 
erected without the leaſt Regard to the Rules or Beauties of Architecture, ſeparate 
moſt of them being nothing more than the Trunks of Trees; and the reſt con- 
ſiſting only of a large Parcel of them laid cloſe together. The Timber-Work of the 
Temple is all painted red. On the Right Hand of this Temple there is a little Cha- 
pel, which is very dark, and varniſhed without all over. Our German Traveller aſſures 
us, that this Temple is the moſt pompous and magnificent Building in the whole King- 
dom of Japan, and much more lofty than any Edifice whatever in Miaco. He might 
have added, that the Structure of it is very particular and whimſical; for how can any 
Fabric be deem'd better, which has two Roofs, laid one over the other; the up- 
permoſt whereof is only ſupported by large Blocks of Timber, and ſeveral Pillars, re- 
markable for nothing but their being painted red, and ſome ſmall Variety obſerv'd by the 
Undertakers. This Temple has ſeveral Doors, the Tops whereof reach to the nethermoſt 
Roof; and yet it is ſo very dark, that ſcarce any Thing can be diſcerned within it, but 
| Dai-bcth ſitting on a Nymphea, which is laid upon another Flower, the Leaves where- 
of ſurround it, and thereby form what the Botaniſts call a Calix or Cup. As to the 
Idol itfelf, which we may properly call monſtrous, on Account of its prodigious Height 
and immoderate Bulk, tis gilt all over; its Ears are very large, and its Hair curl'd ; 
there is a Crown upon its Head, and a large Stain or Speck on its Forehead ; its Arms 
and Breaſt are all naked. Dai- babs Right-Hand is extended, pointing to the Hollow 
of his Left, which he reſts upon his Beily. This is a much better Symbol of the two 
Principles of Nature, and demonſtrates that the Japaneſe by this Deity have deſcrib'd 
Nature herſelf. What our Dutch Author calls a Circle of Rays, the German tiles a 
flat oval Decoration, which is placed behind the Idol, and is fo large, that it takes up 
the Circumference of four Pillars. It is to be obſerved, that theſe Pillars muſt be a 
conſiderable Diſtance one from the other, ſince the monſtrous Statue of Daz-both 


2 Hiftory of Japan, Lib. V. Chap. xiii, and xv, 
> Kaempfer calls theſe Heroes Demi-Gods. 


touches 
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touches but two of them with his Shoulders. Within this Oval there are a con ſiderable 
Quantity of ſmall Deities, all repreſented in a human Form, and ſitting on their reſpec- . 
tive Nymphæœd 's. 


Wu have fo often mention'd Xaca, in the preceding Articles, that it may be thought 
tedious to ay any Thing more about him; we ſhall endeavour, as much as poſſible, to avoid 
Tautology in what we have further to offer on that Topic. Xaca, or S:aka, is, among 
the Japaneſe, ſometimes repreſented with * three Heads; but in the Print before us, with 
but one, and in the uſual Figure of a Man, fitting according to the Fapaneſe Faſhion, 
and extending his Hands like a Devotee or a Doctor. He has a Chain of Gold Shells, ſet with 
precious Stones, about his Neck; ſeveral Ribbons, at the End whereof hang ſome little 
Ornaments like Tufts or Taſſels, upon his Arms, and a Silk Girdle about his Loins. Be- ; 
hind and before him are hung Golden Scales. The Table whereon Xaca fits, is adorned 
with Cenſers hanging round about it by Gold Chains. They burn Incenſe in them Night and 
Day, in honour of the Deity. This Xaca, as well as all the reſt of the Pagan Deities, 
may boaſt of Devotees, who delight in the moſt extravagant Expreſſions of their Venera- 


tion for him, ' ſince we are n that they will even ſtarve themſelves to be deemed 
his Martyrs. 


_ Xaca is frequently diſtinguiſhed, amongſt the Fapaneſe, by the Appellation of Fotage, 
without any farther Reſtriction, in the ſame Manner as we ſay the Lord, when we ſpeak of 
God Almighty : And to this Cuſtom we muſt aſcribe the Miſtake of ſome © Travellers, 
who imagine Fotoge to be a diſtinct Idol. Sometimes he is ſtiled Si- Jun, that is to ſay, I/. 
Iuſtrious Saint. Xaca is not a true God, in the Opinion even of moſt of thoſe People, 
who pay him divine Adoration under various Titles; for they acknowledge (if we may 
venture to repeat the ſame Thing over again) one only Supreme Being; who is God the 
inviſible Creator, and to whom, in all probability, they pay no external Worſhip by Reaſon 
of his Spiritual Eſſence; of which they can entertain no adequate Idea to ſtrike the Senſe, 
or which can make any Impreſſion on the Organs, like ſenſible Objects. Xaca therefore 
is no more than a Saint, or rather, if we would expreſs ourſelves after the Oriental Man- 
ner, an illuſtrious and extraordinary Cami, who having been ſeated for above twenty 
| thouſand Years on his Nymphea, the uſual Throne of the Chineſe as well as the Fapaneſe 
Idols, there invokes, praiſes, and bleſſes the Supreme Being, without the leaſt Intermiſſion. 
This Multitude of Ages aſcribed to him contradicts in a great Meaſure the Hiſtory of Fo, the 
diminutive Appellation of Fotoge, and of all the Idols of Xaca, ador'd in the Eaſtern Parts of 
Afiaunder divers other Denominations. But we ſhall for ever go aſtray, as Kaempfer juſtly 
obſerves, if, when we endeavour to reconcile theſe ſeeming Abſurdities, we do not recollect, 
that in the Indian Mythology the ſame Being i is generally multiplied, by being conſider'd 
in different Lights, according to his various Attributes, and the Diſcharge of his reſpective 
Functions. Every Body knows there is the very fame Obſcurity in the Mythology of 
the Egyptians and the Greets. However, we very readily ſubſcribe to our German's Con- 
jecture, who is of Opinion, that there have been ſeveral Xaca's, and that new Doctors 
or Legiſlators, who ſucceeded him, were they honoured with the ſame Appellation, have 
been confounded with the antient Xaca. 


Tr1s Conjecture of Kaempfer gives us an Opportunity to make a ſhort Digreffion, which 
we flatter our ſelves the Reader will neither think impertinent nor diſagreeable: Tho 
this Author has given it us as his own Obſervation, it may be ſaid to be much more antient 
than he himſelf ; for Kircher advanced the ſame Notion before him, and even he was not 


. 2 Embaſſesto Japan. 
 Þ Embaſſies, &c. ubi ſup. 
Turn to Parchas's Extracts. 1 
Kaempfers Hiſtory of Japan, Lib. I. Chap ii | | 
Vol. IV; ERS © | the 
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the e Author: What in however, is an Extract from * Kaempfer. In all prob- 
ability, neither Prab, (which Name denotes Sommona-Codom among the Siameſe) nor (as 
he is other wiſe call'd) Siaka, was an Indian, nor ſo much as a Native of any Part of Afa. 
He was no doubt an Egyptian Prieſt of Memphis, who, having been baniſhed with ſeveral 
other Brother Prieſts, from his native Country, eſtabliſhed his own Religion amongſt the 
*« Indians This Conjecture is grounded on the Conformity we meet with between 
<« the-Religions of Egypt and thoſe Countries which are generally known by the Name 
* of the Eaſt- Indies. Both the one and the other pay divine Adoration to, and 
<< repreſent their Gods, in the Form of various living Creatures, and ſometimes of mon- 
< ſtrous Figures: Whereas the Perfians, Arabians, Chaldeans, and for the generality all 
< the Natives of the Weſtern Parts of Afia, worſhipped the Stars; but principally that 
<« glorious Luminary the Sun, and the Fire, as being the moſt advantageous, moſt ex- 
*« cellent Productions of Nature, and which ſtrike the Senſes in the moſt — 


* Manner.” 


Wr beg 1 to add, that if there are any Objects in Nature, that can com- 


mand, (as ſuperior Intelligences,) the Attention of ſuch People as have no Knowledge 
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of the true God, they muſt be thoſe two above-mentioned Beings. ©* The Foot- 


ſteps even of this laſt mentioned Worſhip are ſtill to be ſeen in Japan, and ſeveral 
other Countries. Nothing, however, illuſtrates the Conformity, which there is be- 
tween the Idolatry of the Indians and the Egyptians, better than the Doctrine of the 


Metempfychoſis, or Tranſmigration of Souls, and the Veneration which the Indians 
have for their Cows. It may be juſtly aſſerted, that theſe were the two fundamental 


Tenets of the Egyptian Religion. And it is obſervable, that thoſe Indians, who are 
the neareſt Neighbours to Egypt, are much more reſpe&ful and indulgent to thefe 
Animals, than thoſe who live at a greater Diſtance. Thus the Indians, who live on 
this Side the Ganges, not only refuſe to eat the Fleſh of Cows or Oxen, but even pay 

them divine Adoration; not to mention their peculiar Regard and Affection for the 
Metempfychofis, which induce them to preſerve, with the utmoſt Indulgence, the Life 
of the meaneſt Inſet ; whereas ſuch as live on the other Side the ſame River, give 
no Quarter to any of thoſe noxious Reptiles which the Bonzes treat with ſo much 
Humanity; and the Prieſts of Siam, &c. make no Scruple to eat the Fleſh of Cows 


or Oxen, provided they were neither conſcious of, nor acceſſary to their Slaughter. 


cc THERE is another Reaſonto be aſſigned in Favour of the Conjecture, which inſinuates 


« that the Religion of the Egyptians was transferr'd to the Indiant; and that is, the Con- 


cc 
cc 
«c 


formity which there is between the ſacred Epocha of the Siameſe, viz. the Death of Som- 
mona-Codom, and the total Subverſion of the Egyptian Religion by Cambyſes King of Per- 

Theſe two remarkable Occurrences happened about five hundred and thirty fix 
Years before the Nativity ef our bleſſed Saviour, It is then highly probable, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, that fome Egyptian Prieſt, who © fled for Refuge at that Time in- 
to the Indies, having given chem a Specimen of his Religion, by ſuch ſignal Teſti- 


„ monies as he well knew how to produce of his pretended Miſſion, they conferr'd 


— 


(c 


on him the illuſtrious Title of Prab, Budbu, and Siata. To conclude, the deep Black 


of this God, or Demi-God, is alone an undeniable Demonſtration that he was an 


African by Nation” : But this would prove him to be a Negro or Erbiepian rather than 
an Egyptian; not to mention that that Colour is peculiar to Sommona-Codom only, 


* Kaempfer makes uſe of Budb ; bet we have already prov'd that Budbs is the ſame as Maca. 
> There is 2 ſmall Difference of about eight Years, becauſe, according to the Computation of the Siameſe, tio 


2233 Tears ſince the Death of Sommona- Codom. 


© It is a difficult Task to reconcile this Conjecture with what our German Traveller aſſerts, in Lib. IT. Chap. i. 


that Siaka was born in the Indies, in the Reign of Sooo Iimperor of Japan, 1027 Years before Feſus Chrift. It 
muſt be acknowledged, that Kaempfer talks conformable to the Ja CO? in this laſt Particular. 


We 
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Wr ſhall now enter upon another Article which Travellers vary in alſo, without, how- 
ever, deciding in Favour of any of their Opinion. There is a Town near Miaco, which is 
peculiarly remarkable for the Number and Magnificence of its Pagods; one in particular, 
according to Kaempfer including * thirty three thouſand three hundred and thirty three 
Idols; or, according to the Compiler of the Embaſſies to Japan, one thouſand only. The 
Reader will be able to form a Judgment, whether the Pagod, of which theſe two Au- 
thors have given us ſo contradictory an Account, be one and the fame, or not, by their 
ſeveral Deſcriptions. > In the Middle of the Temple there is a gigantic Figure of an 

Idol, that has his Ears bor'd, his Head bald, and Chin ſhav'd, much like a Bramin; over 
his Head, and under the Canopy that covers him, hang five or fix little Bells. On each 
Side of him, that is, on the Right and the Left-Side of the Throne on which this Deity 
is ſitting, there are ſeveral Statues of armed Men, Moors dancing, Wizards, Magi- 
cians, and Devils. There are likewiſe ſeveral Repreſentations of Thunder and the Winds. 
Round about the Walls of the Temple, on the Right Hand and on the Left, are a 
thouſand Idols all reſembling Canon. Each Idol is crowned, has thirty Arms, and ſe- 
ven Heads upon his Breaſt, They are all made of ſolid Gold; every individual Decora- 
tion belonging to them, as alſo to the Temple, is likewiſe of the ſame precious Metal. 
Were all the Idols, in ſhort, that are therein, to be number'd, the Sum Total would 

no doubt amount much higher than a Thouſand. The Dutch Compiler, who in this 

Place has tranſcribed his Accounr either from Father Froes or Purchas's Extracts, does 
not inform us as thoſe Travellers do, that the principal Idol is that of 4midas, and that 
the others are the Repreſentations of his Son Canon. We now proceed to give you Kaemp- 
fer's Deſcription of it.“ In the Middle of the Pagod fits a prodigious large Idol, which has 
ſix and forty Arms and Hands. Sixteen black Demi-Gods, of gigantic Stature, are planted 
round about him. At ſome conſiderable Diſtance there are two Rows of other Idols, 
one on the Right Hand, and the other on the Left, which are all gilt and all ſtanding. 

Each Idol has ſeveral Arms, It is neceſſary to remark here, that the Multiplicity of 

Arms and Hand expreſſes, or is a Symbol of the Power of the Idol. Some have a Kind 

of Shepherd's Crooks in their Hands, others Garlands, and all of them one Implement 
or another. Their Heads are ſurrounded with Rays, and there are ſeven other Figures 
over them, the Middlemoſt whereof is leſs than the reſt. In this Pantheon there are 
likewiſe ten or a dozen Rows of other Idols, about the common Stature of a Man, ſet 
very cloſe together, and diſpoſed in ſuch a Manner that they gradually aſcend, in Or- 
der that all of them may be equally conſpicuous, and attract the Eyes of the Devotees. 

Now, if theſe two Pagods be in reality one and the ſame, it muſt be acknowledged, that 

either there has been a ſtrange Metamorphoſis there ſince Father Froes's Time, or that the 

German was far more quick- ſighted than the Feſt or his Succeflors, tho theſe laſt them- 

ſelves did probably no more than tranſcribe, or at moſt paraphraſe on the Jeſuit's Narration. 


Tux Reaſons which might induce one to believe that the Compiler of the Embaſ- 
ſies to Japan, and the above-mentioned German Traveller, have deſcribed the very ame 
Temple, are as follow : Dapper ſpeaks of it as a Temple conſecrated to Canon, the 
Son of Amidas, and the German aſſerts, that tis a Pagod dedicated to Qyanwor. Now 
there is ſo near a Reſemblance between theſe two Apellations, that we may very rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe them to be the ſame, This, mechinks, is a very fair Caution for us, 
not to depend too much on the Veracity of Travellers, who, in general, it muſt be al- 
lowed, ſtudy more the Diverſion than the Improvement of their Readers, And what is 


Lewis Guzman, quoted by Father Kircher, in his China illuſtrated, ſpeaking of the Japaneſe Idol with three Heads and 
forty Arms, ſays tis ſurrounded by above fifteen hundred Idols all gilt, and diſpoſed in nine Rows, like the nine 
Choirsof Angels. Each Idol is bigger than the Life. | | | 

d Embaſſies, Ec. Page 115. of the Folio Edition. | | | 
| © Turn to our Remarks under the Article of Pegu, p. 37. relating to the 120000 Idols, which arc ſaid to be in 
one Pagod there. | — 

« Li, V. Chap. xiii. 


* Kaempfer, Lib. V. Page 554. and Page 602. of the Hiſtory of Japay. 
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the Reaſon of it ? Why, becauſe they are always ambitious to ſet themſelves above thoſe 
| Perſons who have wrote before them, and, in order to ſuperſede all Accounts of older Date, 
are obliged to embelliſh their own with ſome new Amuſements, and pretend they have 


ſeen in four and twenty Hours, what others never could meet with for ten Years to- 
gether. 


THERE is a great Conformity between Qyanwon and Puzza, tho' they are not indeed 
the ſameDeity. The former is delineated in the Print, according to Kaempfer's Ac- 
count of him, with “ ſeveral Arms, having young Children in two of them, which are 
extended above his Head, in ſuch a Manner as that they appear to be much longer than 
any of the others. Moreover, fix other little Infants ſurround the Head of this Qyan- 
von, and form a Kind of Crown, or Circle of Rays around it. There are beſides one 
Child ſtanding and another fitting over the Idol's Head. The Deity himſelf is ſeated on 
a very ſpacious Tarate. The Print illuſtrates every Implement which that Idol holds in 
his Hands, Kaempfer is of Opinion, and we agree with him, that this Image repreſents 
the various Shapes in which Amidas has made his Appearance at different Times; as alſo 
the manifold Bleſſings which Mankind enjoy, either through his Intereſt or Invention. 


Wr e now to Live you 4 compendious Deſcription of foros other Gods or Sins 
of Japan. Here, as in other Nations, particular Trades, and diſtin Families, and 
all ſuch as are conſcious of their Enjoyment of any Bleflings, which they cannot be fo 
preſumptuous as to aſcribe to their own Merit, nor to the Favour or Indulgence of a 
Being who condeſcends to be preſent with, or converſant among them, have Idols pe- 
culiar to themſelves, to whom they pay the Tribute of divine Adoration. There is an 
eternal Struggle between the Vanity of Mankind in general, and the Conſciouſneſs of 
their own Frailties and Imperfections. But this Reflection would carry us beyond our 

Mark, were we to dwell too long upon it; we ſhall therefore confine it to the Bonzes, of 
whom we now treat. The Japaneſe Merchants pay their Devotions to the four fol- 
lowing Deities: © Febis, or Febiſu, who is the Brother of Tenfjo-dai-fin, is their Neptune, 

1 who being out of Favour, and having loſt the Eſteem which his elder Brother had once 
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i | for him, was baniſhed, and confined to a certain Iſland; which Circumſtance ſeems to 
3 intimate ſome Conformity between this“ Neptune and that of the antient Heathens. The 
| f 1 | Fiſhermen as well as the Merchants worſhip this particular Deity ; for which Reaſon, he is 


repreſented as fitting on a Rock near the Sea-Shore, with an Angling-Rod or Line in one 
Hand, and a Fiſh in the other. Dazkeku is the ſecond Deity, to whom they look upon 
1 themſelves indebted for all the Riches they enjoy. This Idol is ſeated on a Bale or Sack of 
| Rice, after the Fapaneſe Mode, and ſtrikes, with his Hammer, ſuch Things as he thinks 
proper, and wherever the Stroke falls tis attended with univerſal Plenty, ſuch as immenſe 
Riches, gay Habits, all the Conveniencies of Life, &c. He is here repreſented ſtriking the 
Forepart of the Bale or Barrel he fits upon. The Bale of Rice is, according to the Oriental 
Taſte, an Emblem of Plenty. Tofitoku is another God, who preſides over the good or ill 
Fortune of Mankind. The Fapaneſe pay their Adorations to him, particularly on every 
New-Year's-Day, with the agreeable Hopes and Expectations thathe'll prove indulgent, and 
crown their future Undertakings with Succeſs. This Idol ſtands upon a Rock. His Make. 
is whimſical and irregular. He holds a Fan in his Hand, and wears a large Robe, the 
| Sleeves whereof are very long, and too large in Proportion to the whole. His Beard is 
| long, and looks as if it ſeldom was comb'd ; his Ears are unmercifully large, and every 
Lineament of his Face moſt ghaſtly and deform'd. Forte: 27 over all their Diver- 
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% © Kaempfer, Lib. V. Chap. xv. Page 595. 

, 0 n Þ Kaempfer, Lib. IV. Chap. viii. of his Hiſtory of Japan, calls him the Hundred · handed Idol. 
3 © Kaempfer's Hiſtory of Japan, Lib. III. Chap. i ui, 

o * Sce Ovid's Fifth Book of his Metamorpboſet. 
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fions ; in which Reſpect he bears a great Affinity to Vitet, or Niniſo, the Deity, who, 
amongſt the Chineſe, takes on himſelf. the very ſame Province or Employment. The Ja- 
paneſe look upon themſelves indebted to this Fortei, not only-for the Pleaſures and A- 
muſements of Life, but for their Health , Children, &c. Giuon, whom we have al- 
ready mentioned, is the fourth Deity repreented: i in the Print. He is their Houſhold God, 

and preſerves them from ſome particular Misfortunes incident to human Life; fuch as, 
for Inſtance, the Small-Pox, which i is a very fatal Diſtemper 1 in Jayan; 


77 may ſüffce to obſerve i in general, that Saws: is the God ns Patron of their Huntſ- 
men, and that they have a Deity or Spirit who preſides over their Foxes. They tell us of one 
Fafiiro by Name, who perform' d ſeveral very wonderful Exploits, and in particular flew a 
formidable Dragon: Now if Conjectures may be allowed, why may not we take this Fafiiro 

for® Jiſi, whoſe Province, as we are informed, is (as Mercury's was amongſt the Antients) 
to tranſport Souls to the infernal Regions. On the Road from Oſacca to Sorumgo, ſtands the 
Coloſſus, ſays our * Author quoted below, of one Dabis (which in all probability is the ſame as 
Dia: both made of Braſs, to whom they make an Offering every Month of a ſpotleſs Virgin; 5 
who is is inſtructed t to ask the God ſuch and ſuch particular Queſtions ; to which the Idol it- 
ſelf, or the Devil, or perhaps ſome Bonze, (as the Image is hollow, ) condeſcends to give 
her ſuch an Anſwer as he thinks proper. The ſacred Interpreter of this Deity never fails 
to impart to the! inquiſitive Virginthat happy Qualification which makes a Maid a Woman, 
as a Demonſtration of the Appearance of his God in human Shape. An © Egyptian Prieſt of 
Saturn formerly carried on an Impoſture of this Kind for ſome Time, with abundance of 
Succeſs. He inform'd the Male Devotees, who came thither to pay their Vows; and make their 
Supplications to the Idol, that the Deity expected a perſonal Interview with their Spouſes, out 
of which. he always pitch d upon one of the handſomeſt for his Favourite. Such a glorious 
Cuckoldom was ſo far from being thought ignominious, that they boaſted without doubt of 
10 divine an Indulgence. The Dame, thus honoured, was conducted into the Temple. 
The Prieſt, after he had ſhut. her in, convey d himſelf, through a private ſubterraneous 
Paſſage, into the Belly of the Idol, and from the Mouth of it asked his pretty Devo- 
tee ſome particular Queſtions, which always ended in their mutual Embraces: But bez 


fore they came to Conſummation, the amorous Frieſt of Saturn took Care always to 
= the Candles out. 


2 FAZ M A v, or Faciman, is + 'the Mars of the Fapaneſe.. Joluri is their Apollo 


or Eſculapius, and we may very eaſily imagine that he has Votaries in abundance, 
ſince, doubtleſs, no Vows or Prayers are more ſincere than thoſe which are made in Sick- 


neſs, and on the Death-Bed. The Japaneſe are of Opinion, that all the Diſtempers to 


which they are expoſed, are owing to the Malice of Fekire; an evil 8 OO which they ex- 
pel by Exorciſms; for we cannot recollect a more proper Term f to expreſs a certain 


Ceremony, of which Kaempfer has given us a particular Deſcription. This T. raveller, in 
one of his Voyages, met with a Veſſel full of Penitents, who all roar'd out Namanda as 


loud as they could ſtretch their Throats, in order to procure Relief to their afflicted 
Townſmen, who were viſited with a malignant Fever. At the ſame Time they had Re- 


courſe to their grand ® .Chaplet, which, in Time of public Diftreſs; they always ſay 
ſitting, young and old promiſcuouſly rogether in a Circle. The 8 llides Fac 


See the Print that 1 Ninifo, p. 221. Easter! is called, in the China 5 E Die in his Col- 
lection of Voyages to Cbnla, has corrupted the Term, and alter” ditto Viteck. 
> Purchas's Extracts of Voyages. | 


© In Hiſtory he is called Tyrannus. | 
7 Purchas's Extracts of Voyages. s 
* Kaempfer's Hiſtory of Japan, Lib. III. Chap iii. informs = that he was the WEE of ine duſi, and the * 
teenth Empervr,, or King of Japan. 
Kaempfers Hiſtory of Japan, Lib. V. Ch. xi. 
8 Fiak-manben. Kaempfer tranſlates this Term, One hundred Thoufand, 
Vol. IV. LI1I! chrough 
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through the Fingers of the Devotees, and at every grestBead each of them hollows out Na. 
manda, with all the external Teſtimonies of unfeigned Sorrow, and ſincere Repentance. If, 
notwithſtanding theſe their pious Endeavours, the Contagion ſpreads farther, the fame di- 

vine Service and Humiliation is appointed to be performed in all their Pagods. There are 
ſeveral other Gods, whom Purcbas and otherAuthors mention indeed, but give no Deſcrip- 


tionof; but they may poſſibly be the ſame Deities we have been ſpeaking of, differing only 


under various Appellations. - They fix their Eolus, or God of the Winds, upon one of the 
higheſt Mountains in the whole Kingdom of Japan, to which the Devotees very frequently 


refort. We have already mentioned a certain Sin, called Darma, reputed the firſt Inventor 


of Tea. The Story is thus recorded in the Fapaneſe Legend: Darma, the Son of an Indian 


King, was in his Life-Time a very illuſtrious Saint, and the moſt abſtemious and auſtere 
Perſon that ever was heard of: He is look'd upon as the twenty eighth Succeſſor of Si- 


| aka, and ſuppoſed to live-in the Year of our Lord 519. It was much about that Time 


that he preached his Doctrine to the Chineſe, as the only way to attain true Happineſs; 
and, the better to confirm the Truth of his Tenets, he lived in the conſtant Practice of 
the moſt painful Penances, and Acts of Self-Denial, His Diet was nothing but Herbs 
and Roots. The Supreme Being was the ſole Object of his Contemplation Night and 
Day; and as Devotion, in Saints of this Stamp, for the generality diſorders the Brain, 
he was not long before he felt the fatal Effects of it: This immoderate and inceſſant Contem- 
plation was ſoon the Oecaſion of a raſh and inconfiderate Action, inferior to none recorded 
in the Legends. Darma would never ſuffer his Body to take the leaſt Repoſe; but on the 
contrary, redotibled evety Day the Anxieties and Torments of that Priſon of his Soul; in 
order that his nobler Part might be facred, and devoted with till greater Perfection to 
the Deity. | He made a ſolemn Vow, therefore, that he would never go to ſſeep: But, 
after he had reſiſted the Temptation for a long Time, Nature prevail'd, and he dropt 


into a Slumber : When he awoke, he was convined, to his Sorrow, of the reſiſtleſs 


Power of Nature, and the Weakneſs of thoſe Efforts which are made to defeat and over- 
throw her Laws. This total Deſtruction of Nature is the general Aim of all enchuſi- 
aſtic Devotees. Tis not ſufficient the Body and Soul ſhould be check'd, and kept ſtrict- 
iy within: due Bounds; but out of an ardent Love for the Deity, they muſt be diſſolved 
and diſunited. Darma, ſorely incenſed againſt himſelf for his Compliance with the 
Dictates of Nature, in the Heat of his Reſentment cut off both his Eye-Lids, 
and threw away, with Diſdain, the Inſtruments, or, to ſpeak more properly, deceit- 
ful Miniſters of his imaginary Crime; and for that Reaſon he is repreſented with- 


cout them in the Print. The Day following, as he was accidentally paffing by the Place 


where this Act of Mortification was committed, he found his Eye-Lids were miracu- 
louſly transformed into two young Shrubs with Tea-Leaves upon them; Plants that had 
never been diſcover'd till that very Moment. Darma taſted the Leaves, and found to 
his Surpriſe, that they made him gay and lively; that they fortified the Brain, and 
prompted him to Study and Contemplation. He communicated this happy Diſcovery 
to his Diſciples, and thenceforward this Plant inſenſibly became valued and eſteemed all 
over the whole World. He is repreſented in the Print with a Reed lying under his Feet, in 
the Middle of fome Water, alluding to what the Legend tells us, that by the "YN of 
that only he croſs d over Seas and Rivers as he thought proper. 


Wr ſhall treat e FO God of their Doctors and Wiſe Men, as alſo of a cer- 
tain Jene, and a Signani, who are the Gods of the Dead. Mean while we ſhall cloſe 
our Account of the other Gods, Genii, and Saints of Japan, with Ingen, who was a Na- 
tive of China. This is one of their moſt Modern Deities, and lived but about the Year 
of our Lord 1650. In 1653. his Zeal and Ambition to fortify the Religion of Siaka 

* Kaempfer, Lib. V. Chap. xv. | 

> Kaempfer's Appendix to the Hiſtory of chan. 
againſt 
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againſt the Attacks of Chriſtianity; and all the other Sects that oppoſed Budſdoifni, obliged 


him to travel to Japan. He was received there with all the Teſtimonies of the moſt _ 


profound Reſpect, and with all the Prepoſſeſſions that were requiſite to make him be look'd 
upon as an illuſtrious Saint. At that Juncture a tedious and exceſſive Drought fell out very 
fortunately to confirm the partial Opinion which they already entertained in his Favour. 


The People therefore made their earneſt Applications to him, to repeat a Kitoo in order to 
avert the Judgment: This Kith is a particular Prayer, which is always made uſe of in 


Times of public Diſtreſs. Ingen modeſtly replied, that it was not in his Power to com- 
mand the Rain to deſcend upon their Fields, and that he would not promiſe them that 
his Kitoo ſhould prove ſucceſsful. He undertook, however; the impbrtant Task at their 
repeated Solicitations, and, having promiſed to perform it; aſcended into a high Moun- 


tain, and there fajd his Kifoo, The Day following the Rain poured down in ſuch 
mighty Torrents, that the Waters carried away the very Bridges of Miaco: The Wits 


of Japan, with a Sneer, were pleaſed to fay that the Miracle was carried too far. 


Their FESTIVALS, PILGRIMAGES, and other 
Superſtitious Cuſtoms, c. 
XIV have only ſpoke in general of the ſolemn Feſtivals of the Sinto's: We ſhall 


now deſcend to Particulars ; but ſhall avoid; however, making any Repeti- 
tions relating to the Pilgrimage of Jie, which is one of their Religious Ceremonies, To 


viſit, as often as poſſible, the Temples conſecrated to the Gods, and the Souls of ſuch Saints 


as in their Lives were conſpicuous for their Merit, is one of the fundamental Principles of 


 Sintoiſm. This Act of Devotion, indeed, is always commendable ; but muſt be negle&ed, 


on no Account, at ſuch Times as are ſet apart for divine Service: | 


Tur Feſtivals of the Sinto's afe all fixed and imitioveable * Some are monthly, 
others annual. There are three in every Month; that is, at the Increaſe; Full; and De- 


creaſe of the Moon. As to the firſt, tis a Day rather devoted to Converſation, and other 
innocent Amuſements amongſt Friends, than to the Service of the Gods. The laſt is 


ſet apart likewiſe for much the ſame Purpoſes. But the fifteenth Day of the Month is; 
properly ſpeaking, a ſolemn Feſtival, and ſpent in Acts of Devotion. The S7nto's have, more- 
over, five annual Feſtivals, which are immoveable alſo ; that is to fay, New-Year's-Day, the 
third Day of the third Month, the fifth of the fifth, the ſeventh of the ſeventh, and the 


ninth of the ninth Month. The Reaſon of this over-curious Choice of unequal Num- 


bers, is, that they fall upon unfortunate Days, and that the ufual Rejoicings on fach 


Feſtivals, are, in the Opinion of the Sinto's, acceptable to the Gods; and avert thoſe . 


Evils and Misfortunes which would otherwiſe infallibly fall out on thoſe unlacky Days. 
"Tis an eſtabliſh'd Notion of the Sintoiſts, that the Gods take Delight in the various Re- 
creations which conſtantly attend their Feſtivals ; and that the innocent Amuſements of 
thoſe who honour them by ſuch public Demonſtrations of their Joy; can never offend 
them. New-Vear's-Day is always ſpent in paying Reſpects, viſiting, and ſending Pre- 
ſents to their Friends and Relations. Their New-Year's Gifts for the moſt part conſiſt of 
mutual Preſents of Awabi, that is, a Sert of Shell-Fiſh, which, in Days of Yore, were the 
firſt Suſtenance and Support of the Natives of Japan; as Acorns were formerly, accord- 
ing to our Hiſtorians, the primitive Diet of the Inhabitants of Europe. This Awabi is 
an Emblem, or rather Memorial, of the Frugality of their Forefathers. The ſecond 
Feſtival is celebrated at the Opening of the Spring. All the People indulge and recreate 
themſelves at this chearful Seaſon ; but more eſpecially the young Laſſes. Their Parents 


* Kaempfer, Lib. III. Chap. iv. | 
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make them a FORE Entertainment, to which they invite their Relations, Friends, and 


Acquaintance. One of their Rooms is then embelliſhed with Puppets, and very rich 
Jointed Babies, which repreſent the Court of the Dairi. "Theſe Puppets are enter- 
tained in an elegant Manner, and ſeveral Diſhes, dreſs d after the Fapaneſe Mode, are 
ſet before them, together with a ſufficient Quantity of Mugwort: Each Puppet has a 

ſeparate Table. The young Women entertain their Gueſts with the very ſame Courſes, 
with the additional Diſh of what they call Saki. And as this Feſtival may be look'd 
upon as a Day devoted to the innocent Amuſement of the young Women, ſo the enſu- 
ing Feſtival may properly be called the young Men's Holiday. The Doors of their 
Houſes are then adorned with Mug wort, and all the Youth aſſemble together, and di- 
vert themſelves upon the Water, particularly at Nangueſacque. This Holiday i is not, how- 
ever, ſo entirely devoted to their juvenile Paſtimes as to exclude thoſe of riper Years'from 


| ſharing in them: For it is uſual for ſuch as have the utmoſt Regard for their Character, to par- 


take of their Pleaſure. * Pierun is frequently called upon in the midſt of theſe Amuſements 
as a Teſtimony of their profound Veneration for him; and this Mention of his Name will na- 
turally enough introduce here the original Hiſtory of this Feſtival. Peirunwas formerly King 
of a neighbouring Iſland of Formeſa, the Inhabitants whereof were very conſiderable Traders 
in Porcelain Clay; but, through their Riches and Succeſs in their Dealings, they ſoon' grew 
ſo abandon'd to all Manner of Vice, ſo abominably wicked and profane, that the Gods 


determined to drown them and their whole Iſland together. But as this good King ſaw 
with Abhorrence and Deteſtation the evil Practices of his diſſolute Subjects, and entire- 


ly devoted himſelf to the Service of the Gods, they graciouſly decreed at the ſame 
Time to fave him and his Family. They forewarn'd him accordingly, in a Dream, of the 
impending. Judgment ; and aſſured him that he ſhould ſee a more than uſual Red- 
neſs on the Cheeks of two particular Idols, ſome ſhort Time before the total Deſtruction 
of his Kingdom, as a timely Notice to prepare himſelf againſt the Execution of their 


Vengeance; commanding him to imbark himſelf with all his Family on the firſt Ap. 


pearance of that Signal. Peirun, in the moſt publick am ſolemn Manner, advertis d 
his Subjects of the Gods Diſpleaſure; but they received his Admonitions with Scorn and 
Deriſion. One of theſe Atheiſtical Libertines, in order to ridicule this pious Declara- 
tion of the King, went privately in the Night, and dawb'd the Faces of two Idols all 
over with red; which impious Project was the very Signal intended. The King, as ſoon 
as ever the important News had reached his Ears, imbark d with all his Family; he put 
on board likewiſe all his moſt valuable Effects, and with great Indulgence admitted all ſuch 
as were inclined to accompany him. Scarce had he ſet Sail, before the Iſland, with all its im- 
pious Inhabitants, ſunk down to the Bottom of the Sea; and ſome time after the good King, 


with his whole Retinue, landed fafely on the Coaſt of China. In this fabulous Narrative 


there are ſome viſible Footſteps of the ſacred Story of * pious Lot; and itis very poſſible, that 
in a long Series of Ages, that remarkable Judgment might be diſguiſed, and ſet by theſe ido- 
latrous People in another Light. But be that as it will, an annual Feſtival is inſtituted 


and ſtrictly obſerved, particularly in the Southern Provinces of China, in Commemora- 
tion of this fatal Occurrence. On this Occaſion they make their Sallies out upon the | | 


Water, and every now and then, with a loud Voice, repeat the Name of Peirun. From 
China this Feſtival was tranſmitted to Japan, and in all probability to Pegu too, where 
they likewiſe celebrate the Feaſt of Waters. There is nothing remarkable in their fourth 
annual , Feſtival, except it be, that the young Scholars on that Day paſte up ſeveral 
Copics of Verſes, of their own Compoſition, upon ſeveral Convenient Poſts, that the Public 
may form ſome Judgment of the Progreſs they have made in their reſpective Studies. 
The fifth annual Feſtival is a kind of Bacchanal. At that Time they not only revel 
and drink to Exceſs themſelves, but ſtop every Stranger that paſſes by, and * him to 


* Kaemfers Appendix to the Hiſtory of Japan 
> This Hiſtory of Lot has been diſguiſed after another Manner by the Greeks, in their Fable of old Fyrieu:. 
Vide Ovid. Faſtor, Lib. V. 
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be as diſſolute and debauch'd as themſelves. This Feſtival laſts ſeveral Days, during 
which Time the Neighbours are every where very extravagant in their mutual Enter- 
tainments, eſpecially at Nangueſacque, where tis perfectly riotous, becauſe they 
celebrate that of Suwa, who is the God or Protector of their Huntſmen, at the 
fame Time. The Fapaneſe Calendar abounds with ſeveral other Feſtivals, but they 
are neither ſo univerſal, nor ſo antient, as the five above mentioned; for In- 
ſtance, ſuch as were inſtituted either to celebrate the Appari itions of ſome iluſtrious Sins, 
or to commemorate ſome wonderful Deliverance and glorious Victory, or to tranſmit 
ſome particular Miracles down to lateſt Poſteriry. There are two Feſtivals which are 
celebrated in Commemoration of Suwa, whom we have already taken Notice of; one 
of which is obſerv'd on the ninth Day of every Month in the Year; and at that Time 
the Huntſmen in particular teſtify their Gratitude and Devotion to their favourite Dei- 
ty. The other Feſtival is annual, and always kept on the ninth Day of the ſixth Month. 
All that reſort to the Pagod of Sowa; to pay him their Tribute of divine Adoration, 
are obliged to paſs through a Hoop made of Bambou, with a Linen Cloth twiſted 
round about it. This Ceremony is practiſed in Commemoration of an unhappy Acci- 
dent (fay they) that once befel their Suwa, but our German Traveller has not apprized us 
wherein it conſiſted. As Nangueſacque is under the immediate Protection of this Deity, 
he is worſhipped with more Fervency of Devotion there than in any other Province. 


The Feſtivals of Tenfio-dai-fmn are remarkable for nothing but the Proceſſions which are 
then made in honour to him. | 


Wr ſhall here add 4 Word ot two relating to the Nature of theſe ſolemn Feſtivals; 
Several of them are obſerv'd by all the Fapaneſe in general, of what Sect or Perſuaſion 
ſoever they be ; and for that Reaſon the bare Mention of them 1s ſufficient, as having been 
already treated of under the Article of the Sinto s. Tis not ſo much, if we are rightly 
inform' d, their * Zeal for the Worſhip of the Gods, that diſtinguiſhes theſe Days from 
the reſt, as the Recreations and Amuſements which attend them. How grave and ve- 

nerable ſever the Object may be that is commemorated on a Holiday, it muſt be allowed, 
that the Diverſions cuſtomary on ſuch Occaſions will effectually remove all Manner of Se- 

riouſneſs. The Fapaneſe are not the only People who are conſcious of the Truth of this 
Diſcovery public Joy and Rejoicings attend annual Devotions in all Countries, and have 
been their diſtinguiſhing Characteriſtics in all Ages. In former Times, the Devotees, after 
the Celebration of their divine Myſteries, even of ſuch as were the moſt ſolemn and for- 
rowful, partook of the Remains of their Sacrifices, wich which they rather made a pro- 
fane than religious Entertainment ; fince they then gave a full Looſe to all the Mirth and 
Gaiety that their Hearts could deviſe. At thoſe Times a they were not allow'd to be dull or 
melancholy, or ſay any Thing that might be deem'd ominous. * Tho' their Joy aroſe 
from the ſorrowful State of the Object commemorated, yet tis no Matter of Surprize, 
being what always happens on ſuch Occaſions. 


Wr come now to their Proceſſions. The Fapaneſe go in Proceflion with their Gods; 
after the fame Manner as the antient Egyptians did, and almoſt in the ſame Order as 5 
Apuleius's Deſcription of that pompous Ceremony in his Milgſiacs, which, indeed, with 
a very little Variation, may ſerve for any other Proceſſions whatſoever. © On a particu- 
lar Feſtival, which the Bonzes annually celebrate at Freienojama, they march arm'd in 
Form, and carry ſeven Chairs upon their Backs, into ſeven ſeveral Mias; in which 
Proceſſions the Idols march by the Light of Lanthorns, of which the Devotees carry 
Numbers both before and behind them. Theſe Lanthorns are covered with Linen Cloths, 
ſo fine, that the Light of the Candles may be ſeen through them, as alſo the Name of the 


* Kaempfer, Lib. UT. Chap. iii. Hiſt. Sc. 
> Etiam lugentes ridebant, ſays Petronius. 
© Aloiſius Froes, in Epift. Japonic. 
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Idol which is written upon them. Theſe Proceſſions are combin'd in Alliance, if I may be 
allow'd the Expreſſion, with all Manner of Sports, public Entertainments, Farces, and Buf- 
fooneries, going under the general Denomination of the Matſuri. That obſerv d on ona 
of the Feſtivals of Suzwa, which we pitch upon, to give our Readers ſome Idea of 
their pious Follies, opens with a Concert of Japaneſe Muſic, perform'd by the Youth 
of Nangueſacque, for the Entertainment of the God, When the Muſic is over, the Proceſ- 
ſion begins with two Sumpter-Horſes, as white as Snow, but very lean. Whether there 
is any Thing emblematical in their Colour, or their being lean, as our Authors are ſi- 
lent in both thoſe Particulars, we are at a Loſs to determine. After theſe Sumpter- 
Horſes, come ſeveral Banners, Standards, and Colours, which are Symbols or Hierogly- 
phics, denoting both the Feſtival, and the God in honour of whom tis ſolemniz'd. 
After theſe follow Devices of another kind; as for Inſtance, a ſhort and broad 
Lance, gilt all over; a Pair of large Shoes very clumſily made; and ſome white Paper 
faſtened to the End of a ſhort Staff, which laſt is a Mark of the Eccleftaſtical Juriſ- 
diction. Several Stools, which are made hollow for the more commodious Diſpoſal of 
the Mio, follow next, and are carried aſlant, that the Devotees may with the greater 
Eaſe throw in their voluntary Contributions; but the better ſtill to induce them to be li- 
beral, two Perſons, hired for that Purpoſe, carry a very large * Cheſt, and no doubt 
heavy enough, with which they go from one Side to the other, to make their chari- 
table Collections. The Mike; are octogonal Shrines, each of which is as heavy as a 
Man can well carry. They ate varniſh'd all over, and well wrought. After theſe Mi- 
kofi come two Palanquins, for the ſole Uſe of the two Superiors of the Temple of that 
God, in honour of whom the Proceſſion is made. Two other Horſes, as lean as the 
former, follow the Palanquins; and then come the Clergy in a Body, all on Foot, who 
march with a becoming Gravity ; and after them a vaſt Concourſe of the Populace, 
in no Manner of Order. As ſoon as the Proceſſion is arriv'd at the Court of the 
Temple of Suwa, the Clergy take their Places. Several Deputies of the Governor 
appaar there with their uſual Retinue, to which are added, on account of the Solem- 
| nity of the Day, twenty Pikes, the Tops whereof are embelliſh'd with ſmall wooden 

Chips or Shavings, painted and varniſh'd. Theſe are the Marks of Honour, which belong 
to their Dignity who are in Places of Truſt and Authority. There are three of 
theſe Pikes delineated in the Print. Four of the principal Deputies, after they have 
waſh'd their Hands in a Vaſe, placed for that Purpoſe at the Entrance of the Temple, 
go in, and in the Name of the Governor pay their Compliments to the two Superiors. 
This Ceremony perform'd, a © Nege preſents the Deputies with ſome © Amaſaki, in a 
little ordinary earthen Veſſel, not ſo much as varniſh'd, to remind them of the Indi- 
| gence and abje& Condition of their Forefathers. 


Tur Matſuri belongs to the third Day of the Feſtival, which is the God's Birth- | 
Day, the Devotion whereof conſiſts in a Medley of Shews, Proceſſions, Dances, Farces, 
and other Diverſions of the like Nature, in honour, and for the Glory of the God to 

whom the Feſtival is devoted. There is one Thing very particular in this Marſuri, which 
zs, that then they build, or, more properly ſpeaking, ſet up a Tent made of Bambou, and 
call it a Temple; from whence the Idol may commodiouſly be a Spectator of all their 
public Amuſements ; for which Reaſon that Side of the Tent which fronts. the Place 
where the Shows are exhibited, is all open. The Plainneſs of this Temple repreſents 
the abje& State and Condition of the primitive Fapaneſe; and, in all Probability, the 
two Firs, which are planted before it, are to remind them that the Gods were at firſt 


2 Kaempfer's Hiſtory of Japan, Lib. IV. Chap. iv. 

o Alms-Cheſts, according to Kaempfer. 

© See a little lower the Explication of this Title. | 

s Amaſaki is what may properly be called their ſmall Beer, made of boil'd Rice, which is leſt to ferment about 
twelve Hours, This is the Liquor generally drank at their grand Feſtival, in Commemoration of that Indigence 
and Poverty of their Forefathers, which we have already mention d. 
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worſhipped under the open Trees. There are Benches and Boxes erected quite round the 
Place, for the Convenience of all the pious Spectators. As to the Order and Form, &c. 
in which they are all diſpos d, we ſhall fay nothing about them, but refer the Reader to 
the * Author here quoted, who gives a particular Deſcription of them. It will be ne- 
ceſſary, however, in this Place, to take ſome curſory Notice of the dramatic Perfor- 
mances, which make a conſiderable Part of theſe religious Amuſements. The Poet 
always makes choice of ſome Atchievement or other of the Gods, for the Subje& of 
the Drama. Sometimes he pitches upon one of their heroic Exploits, and ſometimes 
on a Love-Adventure. The Actors both dance and ſing their Parts on the fame Topic; 
and, if the Story happens to be too grave and ſolemn, a Merry-Andrew appears all of 
a ſudden, to divert the Spectators with his antic Poſtures, and comical Diſcourſe. 
Sometimes the Actors attempt, after the Manner of the * antient Pantomimes, to repre- 
{ent by their Dreſs, Action, and Dance, the whole Hiſtory of the Hero of the Play 
and it ſeems, according to Kaempfer, that they perform their Parts with abundance of 
Life and Judgment; no one on this Occaſion can gainſay the Aſſertion of ſo ingenious 
a Gentleman, who had been an Eye-Witneſs of their Performances, unleſs he will 


tax him with being too partial, and too eaſily pleas d. The fame Author has obliged us 


with a complete dramatic Entertainment, which he ſaw likewiſe perform'd himſelf at the 
Matſuri. | 1 


Wr have already given you a Deſcription of the Pilgrimage of The, but muſt ob- 
ſerve farther, that this Ceremony is attended with as many Inconveniences, and 
made as ill Uſe of here as in any other Parts. The well-meaning People, who are 
always too eaſy of Belief, undertake tedious Journeys, out of a ſure and certain Hope, 
that they ſhall receive the entire Pardon and Remiſſion of all their Sins, and a full and 
ſatisfactory Anſwer to all their Prayers; ſuch is their Motive; but the Devotion of a ve- 
ry conſiderable Part of the other Pilgrims, is the Reſult only of Poverty and Uneaſineſs at 


Home, Under the Sanction of Pilgrims they beg with a tolerable good Grace upon 
the high Roads; ſo that this ſuperſtitious Cuſtom is ſome Alleviation at leaſt of their Miſ- 


fortunes. But then it is obnoxious to ſeveral Inconveniencies that are downright inſupport- 


able; as for Inſtance, ſuch Children as are of vicious, perverſe, and diſobedient Tempers, 
ſhall withdraw themſelves with Impunity from their Parent's Juriſdiction to go in ſearch 


after theſe Indulgences, which, when procur'd, abſolve them from all Offences, and fend 
them Home juſtified and blameleſs. The poorer Sort likewiſe, under the ſame ſanctified 
Pretext, but more particularly the indolent and lazy, make Begging their Profe fron, 
Others there are, who order Matters ſomething better, and endeavour to earn a Penny 
by their Art and Induſtry, at the Expence of their Religion. Theſe, in their Pilgri- 
mages, always act the Part of Merry-Andrews and Buffoons ; and, from the Crowd that 
gathers round about them, raiſe conſiderable Contributions, by their Variety of Poſtures, 
Tumbling, Dexterity of Hand, and other Amuſements of the like Nature. 


ALL theſe Pilgrims, both real and counterfeit, make the beſt of their Way, ſome thro” 
By-Paths, and others along the high Roads; and crowd the Inns in ſuch a Manner. 
that 'tis a very difficult Matter to ptocure a Lodging on any Account whatſoever; 3 
accordingly it often happens, that not only poor People, but thoſe who have Money 
enough in Reaſon to defray their Expences, are oblig'd to lie all Night in the open 
Fields, expoſed to unwholſome Damps and other Injuries of the Weather; inſo- 
much, that ſeveral of them periſh upon the Roads. Theſe Pilgrims in general 


* Kaempfer's Hiſt. Lib. IV, Chap. iv. 


d We are informed that the Roman Pantomimes not only repreſented whole Drama's, without any verbal Conver- 
ſation, but expreſs'd each Character likewiſe ſo fully, that two Actions of the ſame Nature could be readily 
diſtinguiſhed, As for Inſtance, tis added, in the Dialogue on the Muſic of the Antients, Tom. V. in the Bibl. 


Franc. that in the Repreſentation of a Father devouring his Children, the Audience could with Eaſe diſcern 
whether the bloody Savage was Saturn or Thyeſtes, &c, | 
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make very ſhort Stages, are dreſs d for the moſt Part in White, and ſeldom march more 
than four or five in a Body; one of which is (as it were) their commanding Officer, 
and carries in his Hand a Staff, or kind of Halberd, adorned with little Bundles of white 
Paper, faſtened to one another, whence they may with Propriety enough be call'd their 
Faſces. Their Diſcipline, or Order of marching, is this. Two of the Leaders of the 
Van move with a ſlow and folemn Pace, and every now and then with abundance of 
Formality make a Halt. Theſe two conjointly carry a kind of Hand-Barrow, on the 
Top whereof there is a Bell, or ſomething like one, of a light Metal, or a large Ket- 
tle, or, in ſhort, ſome other Inſtrument alluding to the Hiſtory of their Gods, adorned 
with the Boughs of Fir-Trees, and Slips of white Paper, cut in various Forms. The 
ſuperior or commanding Officer dances before the Hand-Barrow, and at the fame Time 


ſings, in a very melancholy Tone, ſome Compoſition or another, ſuitable to the preſent 
Subject. Some Hymn of Devotion no doubt it muſt be, ſince the Tune is fo grave and 


doleful. Meanwhile another of theſe devout Soldiers files off, and gets forward, in order 


to beg from Door to Door through the next Town, or collect the charitable Contributions 
upon the Road of ſuch well-diſpoſed Perſons as accidentally paſs by him. 


Axor HER Set of Pilgrims oblige themſelves to viſit the three and thirty principal 
Pagods, which are peculiarly conſecrated to their God Qyamwon or Canon. Theſe Devo- 
tees all ſing, as they go along from Houſe ro Houſe, ſome Pſalm or Hymn, in honour 
to their God, c. They are dreſt in white, and wear about their Necks a Liſt or Ca- 
talogue of the ſeveral Temples of Canon, which they are ſtill to viſit, This Courſe of 
Life, this Method of travelling the Kingdom over, in the Name of ſome Deity or other, 
is ſo commodious and agreeable, that thouſands become Pilgrims, in order to live free 
from the Sollicitudes and Anxieties of Life. 


Turns are others who commence Pilgrims with more Credit and Reputation than the 
reſt, and voluntarily ſubmit to ſuch Auſterities, and Acts of Self-Denial, as are look d upon 
for the genetality to be the external and viſible Marks of true Holineſs. They travel naked, 
even in Froſt and Snow, with no other Covering but a Twiſt of Straw girt round their 


Loins, and thoſe Parts which Modeſty requires ſhould be conceal'd. This Penance is com- 


plied with, in order either to perform their ſolemn Vows made in Times of Diſtreſs, 
or with the pleaſing Proſpect of drawing down ſome ſingular Bleſſing of the Gods 
upon them; and they are ſo great Strangers to the begging Trade, that they will not 
accept of the leaſt charitable Contribution, even when offer'd to them. 


THERE is another Set of People who dedicate themſelves entirely to Amidas, whoſe 
very Title plainly ſhews the Devotion to which alone they are inviolably artach'd; that 
is, to repeat, as often as poſſible, the Namanda, which the Fapaneſe likewiſe diſtinguiſh | 


by the Name of Nambutz. They are a Sort of religious Body, or Confra- 


ternity ; and both Citizens and Gentlemen enter themſelves, as Members of their Socicty ; 
but the major Part of them, indeed, conſiſt of vulgar People, who aſſemble together 
in the Streets, and Places of the moſt public Reſort, There they either ſing or repeat 
the Namanda to the Tinkling of a little Bell, which they . uſe of to gather 


round about them a Crowd of Paſſengers, and ſuch credulous Devotees, as are of Opinion 


that Prayers are always effectual, always ſound and wholſome, be the Perſon who pro- 
nounces them never ſo impious or hypocritical. As theſe Prayers, according to the ex- 
alted Idea which the Fapaneſe entertain of them, are highly conducive to the Conſola- 
tion and Relief of their Friends and Relations, who are doing Penance in another 
World, every one contributes ſome charitable Benefaction, to extenuate the Torments of 
their deteas d Friends. The Members of this Society are very punctual in the Relief 


* Kaempfer, Lib. V. Chap. v. 
Nemůbuckui, Idem ibid. or” 
wy 0 
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of each other under any Misfortunes whatſoever ; and this mutual Teſtimony of their 
Love and Friendſhip is the Baſis and Foundation of their Order. They bury the Dead 
| themſelves, and contribute out of their own private Stock, or the Alms which they 
collect, towards the Interment of ſuch as are unable, through their neceſſitous Circum- 
ſtances, to bear the Expence. When any Devotee of Wealth and Reputation preſents 
himſelf to be a Member, they ask him in the firſt Place if he is willing to contribute, 


as far as in him lies, towards the Interment of any deceaſed Brother. If he refuſes to 
enter upon this Engagement, he is peremptorily denied Admittance. 


MozxoveR, the Members of this Society meet by Turns at each other's Apartments 
twice a Day, that is, Morning and Evening, in order to ſing the Namanaa, for- the 


Conſolation and Relief of the Deceaſed ; as alſo by Way of Precaution, in Favour of 


themſelves, when Death ſhall overtake them. 


From this Act of Devotion we ſhall proceed to another, which conſiſts in ſuch 
an extravagant Penance, were it not atteſted by ſo many credible Travellers, 
would be taken for a perfect Romance. Theſe. Penitents make it their Duty to paſs 
over ſeveral high and almoſt inacceſſible Mountains, into ſome of the moſt ſolitary De- 
farts, inhabited by an Order of Anchorets, who, though almoſt void of Humanity, 
commit them to the Care and Conduct of ſuch as are more ſavage than themſelves. 
Theſe latter lead them to the Brinks of the moſt tremendous Precipices, habituate them to 
the Practice of Abſtinence, and the moſt ſhocking Auſterities, which they are oblig'd to 
undergo with Patience at any Rate, ſince their Lives lie at ſtake; for if the Pilgrim de- 


viates one Step from the Directions of his ſpiritual Guides, they fix him by both his Handg 


to the Branch of a Tree, which ſtands on the Brink of a Precipice, and there leave him hang- 
ing, till through F aintneſs he quits his Hold of the Bough, and drops into it. This is, 
however, the Introduction only to the Diſcipline they are to undergo ; for in the Sequel, 
after an incredible Fatigue, and a thouſand Dangers undergone, they arrive at a Plain, 
ſurrounded with lofty Mountains, where they ſpend a whole Day and Night with their Arms 
a- croſs, and their Face declined upon their Knees. This is another Act of Penance, un- 
der which, if they ſhew the leaſt Symptoms of Pain, or endeavour to ſhift their uneaſy 
Poſture, the unmerciful Hermits, whoſe Province it is to overlook them, never fail, 

with ſome hearty Baſtinadoes, to reduce them to their appointed Situation. In this 
Attitude the Pilgrims are to examine their Conſciences, recolle& the whole Catalogue of 
their Sins committed the Year paſt, in order to confeſs them. After this ſtrict Examina- 
tion they march again, till they come to a ſteep Rock, which is the Place ſer apart by 
theſe favage Monks, to take the general Confeſſions of their Penitents. On the Sum- 
mit of this Rock there is a thick iron Bar, about three Ells in Length, which projects 
over the Belly of the Rock, but is ſo contriv'd, as to be drawn back again whenever tis 
thought convenient. At the End of this Bar hangs a large Pair of Scales, into one of 
which theſe Monks put the Pilgrim, and in the other a“ Counterpoiſe, which keeps 
him in Equilibrio. After this, by the Help of a Spring, they puſh the Scales off of the 
Rock, quite over the Precipice. Thus, hanging in the Air, the Pilgrim is oblig'd to 
make a full and ample Confeſſion of all his Sins, which muſt be ſpoken ſo diſtinctly, as 
to be heard by all the Aſſiſtants at this Ceremony; and he muſt take particular Care 
not to omit or conceal one ſingle Sin; to be ſtedfaſt in his Confeſſion, and not to make 
the leaſt Variation in his Account; for the leaſt Diminution, or Concealment, though 
the Misfortune ſhould prove more the Reſult of Fear than any evil Intention, is ſuffi- 


2 Purchas's Extracts of Voyages. De Bry. Epiſt. Japon, c. 
oPurchas in his Extract from. Acoſta, ſays, one of theſe Scales is empty; and that while th Penit tent confeſſes his Sins, 
the empty Scale inclines towards the Precipice, and that in which the Penitent is put, towards the Hermit who 


holds the Bar. When the Penitent has finiſh'd his Confeſſion, the Scales ſtand in Zquilibrio; and thus the Prim in 


De Bry repreſents this Confeſſion, 
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cient to ruin the Penitent to all Intents and Purpoſes; for if - theſe inexorable Her mits 
diſcem : e : leaſt Preyarication, he who holds the Scales gives the Bar a ſudden Jerk, by 
which Percuffion the Scale gives Way, and the poor Penitent is daſh'd to Pieces at the 
Bottom of the Precipice. Such as eſcape, through a fincere Confeſſion, proceed farther 
to pay their Tribute of divine Adoration to the Deity of the Place. After they have 
gratified their Father Confeſſor Trouble, they reſort to another Pagod, where they 


compleat their Devotions, and ſpend! ſeveral Days in public Shews, and other Amuſe- 
ments. 


Tux likewiſe deliver their Penitents ſeveral - conſecrated Billets, which we ſhall, 
in compliance with ſome: Proteſtant Travellers, explain to our Readers by the affected 


Term of Indulgences. Father Leuis Froes aſſures us, that the Benaes A conſecratal 


Billets to the People, to which they aſcribe-a ſupernatural Power, enabling them to 


withſtand the Aſſaults of the moſt malicious Devils; but what is more pleaſant than all 
the reſt, in theſe artful Impoſtures of the Bonzes, is, adds he, that they borrow Money 
upon theſe Indulgences, at an extravagant Intereſt, with a faithful Promiſe to be punctual 
in their Repayments in another World. The credulous Devotee, who has been duped of 
his Money, neyer fails to take theſe ſpiritual” Notes along with him when he dies, not 


doubting, but the Debt will then be duly diſcharg d. 


Tur Japaneſe fay their Prayers, as we have before obſerv'd, upon a Rofary, or a 
Chaplet. Each Sect has one peculiar to itſelf; * that belonging to the Sect of Seodofin 
conſiſts of two Circles, one over the other, as delineated in the Print, which relates to 
thoſe Implements of Devotion. The firſt, or uppermoſt, confiſts of forty Beads, and 
the loweſt of thirty. The other Chaplets in the Print, near that of Seodofin, belong 
to the Sects of Thofia and Sengu. The laſt of all is made uſe of by the Chineſe, 
as well as the Fapaneſe, and is call'd, in the Language of the latter, Fiakmanben. Theſe 
are their moſt remarkable Chaplets, by the Aſſiſtance whereof theſe Iflanders count 


| their Prayers, which are much longer than thoſe of the Roman Catbolics. They 
are obliged to repeat them an Bap and eight Times over, becauſe the Bonzes 


aſſure them, chat there are as many different Sins which render a Man polluted and un- 
clean; and againſt each of their Attacks, a faithful and true Member of the F apaneſe 
Church, ought always to be provided with a proper Prayer for his ſpiritual Defence. 


Every Morning, as ſoon as ever they riſe, they are oblig d to make ſome ejaculatory 


Prayer, lifting up the Fingers of their Right Hand. The Japaneſe imagine, that by 
this deyout Precaution, they ſhall fruſtrate the wicked Devices of the Devil. 


Wr ſhall cloſe this Article with the Diſtinction which is made amongſt them, 1 
tween lucky and unlucky Days. They, like all the Natives of India in general, r 


frain from engaging in any Affair of Importance, or ſetting out on a Journey, unleſ. 


the Day is look d upon as propitious. The Japaneſe aflure us, that long Experience and 
Obſervation has conyinc'd them, that ſuch Nays as are mark'd in a Table, calculated on 
Purpoſe for their Service and Direction, have always anſwer'd the End propos'd. But 
there are, indeed, at Japan, as well as in other Countries, ſome incredulous Perſons 


| who are an Exceptian to the general Rule, and ſmile at the Folly of ſuch Diſtin&ions 


as are in Repute only among the common People, the Bonzes, and others of the like 
Profeſſion, who are actuated by Views of Sclf-Intereſt. © This Table of fortunate and 


- unfortunate Days was the Invention of a celebrated Aſtrologer, known by the Name of 


Seimei, an Adept in Aſtrology, and in every Myſtery relating to the Influences of the 
Stars, and all Manner of Omens. As this Seimei was ſo e a Scholar, it was 


* Father Froes, in his Collection of i. Ind. & Fapon, 
d Kaempfer's Hiſtory of Japan. 
* Kaempfer, ubi ſup. Lib. V. Cap. vi. 


neceſlary, 


neceſſary, in order tot eftabliſh his · Credit · and Reputation, that he ſtiould be born in a 
miraculous Manner. We are inform d accordingly, that his*Father Was a Prince, and 
his Motlier à Fox, Vio; beifig cloſely pur ſucd by the Humſchen, Had fled for Shelter and 
Protection to His Majeſty. Fhis Fox, it ſeerms, was a kind of Fairy, "who, throwing 
off Hor Maſquerade-Drefs, appear d before bim in the Shape, and with all che Graves 
of ia perfect Beauty. The King, enamour d with her inetprefſible Charms, married 
her, and had Iſſue by her this celebrated Seimei. This: great Aſtrologer invented a Set 
of myſterious Terms, which he compriſed within the Compaſs 6f one Verſe only, "as'a 
Charm or Preſervative for ſuch · Perſons in particular, Whoſe narrow Circumſtances obſig d 
them to work on unlucky Days, for the better Support and Maintenance of their 
Wives and Children. There is ſuch a ſupernatural Virtue in this ſingle Verſe, that all 
ſuch who take due Care to repeat it, the firſt Thing they do on an unlucky Day, are 
inſur'd, as it were, from all 'the Evils which would otherwiſe infallibly attend them.” 


Their Dairi; their Eccleſiaſtics and Moriks ; their 
Temples, &c, 


TH E Emperor of Japan was formerly the Dairi hitnſelf, Who, tho' of Race divine, 
is not honoured with the illuſtrious Title of Mikotto, which is only aſcrib'd to 
thoſe Gods and Detni- Gods who were his Anceſtors. However, his Title of Ten-fin is 
very auguſt and glorious, the Significition of it being no leſs than the Sen of Heaven. 
In their common Diſcourſe, indeed, he is only call d the Dairi : His Perſon is look'd 
upon as ſacred, and without any Danger of aſcribing more to him than juſtly is his 
Due, we may add, chat he is the Por of Japan. In order to imprint this Idea inde- 
Ubly in the Minds of the Populace, his Courtiers, and the Clergy his Dependants, 
oblige themſelves, and even him, to take peculiar Care of, and guard his ſacred Perſon, 
and obſerve ſome particular Cuſtoms, which, though whimſical indeed, and very extra- 
vagant, yet through a long and conſtant Habit, inſpire not only the Vulgar, but Perſons 
of Senſe and Reputation, with the higheſt Eſteem for him that can poſſibly be conceivd. 
As for Inſtance, he is never permitted to touch the Ground With his facred Feet. Tis 
a Derogation from his Dignity to walk; and for that Reaſon, whenever he appears in 
Public, his Guards carry him upon their Shoulders. He never is expog'd to the Incle- 
mency of the Air, or the Heat of the Sun; and fo facred is his Perſon, that no one 
muſt preſume to touch his Beard, Hair, or Nails, unleſs they take the favourable Op- 
portunity, whilſt he is aſleep, to rob him, if we may be allowed fo bold an Expreſſion; 
of thoſe Excreſcencies, which, if neglected, would appear ſlovenly and indecent. The 
Term, however, we preſunie, is not too ſtrong, or in the leaſt improper, ſince the Ja- 
paneſe maintain, that all Actions of that Nature, however well intended, are real Rob- 
beries. Formerly this Prince was oblig*d to expoſe himſelf every Morning to public 
View, for ſeveral Hours together; at which Time he appear d ſeated on his Throne 
with his Crown upon his Head: His Eyes, Hands, and Feet, were all kept fix'd, and his 
whole Body ſeem'd as ittithoveable as a Statue. On this groteſque Poſture the Tranqui- 
lity, in ſhort, of the whiole Kingdom entirely depended. The leaſt Motion, the leaſt 
Caft of his Eye to the Right or to the Left, portended ſome fatal Diſaſter ; and in caſe 
his Inclination led him to fix his Eyes ſtedfaſtly on one particular Side, it infallibly prog” 
nofticated War, Fire, or Famine. In Proceſs of Time, Superſtition alter'd its Object: 
the Peace and Tranquility of the State relied entirely on the Crown alone, which they 
pta&'d on the Throne with as much Form and Regularity as they did the Dairi before. 
This Prince, freed from ſo painful, though pompous a Ceremony, has at preſent tio 
Buſineſs upon his Hands, but to conſult his Eaſe and his Diverſions. Every Diſh that 
is ſery'd up at his Table, and every Plate laid upon it, muſt be perfectly new. By the 
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eſtabliſhed Rules of their Ceremonial, every Implement, of what Nature or Kind ſoever, 


that is once made uſe of at his Table, muſt never be brought before him any more; 


nay, muſt be perfectly deſtroyed and broke to Pieces: For which Reaſon his Furni- 
ture is very cheap and very ordinary. Should they be preſerv'd, the Conſequence, it 
ſeems, might prove fatal to other People: For the ſuperſtitious Japaneſe are of Opi- 
nion, that if a Layman ſhould thro' Inadvertency eat off of a Plate that had ſerved at 
his Holineſs's Table, he would immediately be tormented with a fore Mouth, and an 
Inflammation in his Throat. So likewiſe ſhould a Layman preſume. to put on any 


Veſtment whatever belonging to the Dairi, without expreſs Orders from the Emperor, 


his Body would infallibly be bloated like one that has been poiſoned. \ 


As ſoon as ever the Throne of the Dairi happens to be vacant, they elect a Succeſſor, 
without the leaſt Regard either to Age or Sex: But they obſerve, with the utmoſt Ex- 
actneſs Proximity of Blood; inſomuch that ſometimes an Infant is eſtabliſhed on the 
Throne, and ſometimes, likewiſe, the Widow and Relict of the deceaſed Monarch. In 


| Caſe there are ſeveral Candidates for the Throne, and the Right of Primogeniture ap- 
pears dubious and difficult to be decided, then each reigns alternately ſo many Years, 


in Proportion to their reſpective Titles to this impotent Royalty; for it may properly be 
called ſo, ſince, notwithſtanding the religious Adoration, or ſomething nearly allied to 


it, which is paid to this Prince, yet his Dignity 1 is without Authority, and mult never 
preſume to exert itſelf without the Emperor's Approbation. He is a Pope, and infallible 


with Reſpect to the People ; but his Infallibility ceaſes, whenever it is repugnant to the 


Intereſt of the ſecular Monarch. And ought we to imagine that there is any Thing 
fantaſtical or extravagant in all this? No, doubtleſs; for if we will but obſerve the 
Tranſactions of other Courts, we ſhall find that Infallibility depends there alſo on ſome 
facred College, or ſome particular political Views, Sc. Sometimes the Dairi abdicates 
his Crown to promote his Children, and in that Caſe, if he has a numerous Iſſue, he has 
the Pleaſure to ſee ſome Part of their Reigns before he dies. Whatever Revolutions hap- 
pen in the Dairi's Court, they are attended with no Manner of Buſtle or Confuſion, to 


prevent, in all probability, the Populace from being any ways concerned in them ; for 


let this Dignity, whoſe Bounds we are not ſufficiently acquainted with, be whe it 


will, thus much is certain, that all the Application and Intereſt imaginable are made 
to procure it; and the Candidates have often been ſo ſanguine, as to create Civil Wars 


thereupon, and maintain their ſeveral Pretenſions by dint of Arms. 


Tax Court of the Dairi conſiſts likewiſe of the Deſcendants of T. en- ſio-dai-ſin. Such 


Muſtrious Extraction is a great Addition to the Pride and Vanity of this eccleſiaſtic 
Nobility, who imagine themſelves infinitely ſuperior to the Laity. Yet if we may be in- 
dulged in making uſe of ſuch an Antithefis, we may venture to ſay that the Dairi and his 


Court live in a pompous Poverty. Some of theſe Noblemen are poſſeſſed of Abbies, 
Priories, Sc. of the like Nature, bearing ſome Reſemblance to the Livings annexed to 
our own Hierarchy : But for the generality, however, they are maintained at the Ex- 
pence of the eccleſiaſtical Prince ; and he himſelf receives Part of his own Revenues 


from the Treaſury of the ſecular Monarch, being unable to defray ſuch vaſt Expences 


without Contributions: His Penſion, however, is but very indifferently paid by the 
Emperor. So that the Court of the Dairi can only be called the Shadow of what it 


vas formerly. The City of Mzaco, and ſuch Places as are within its Juriſdiction, are 
all the Domains this Prince can boaſt of; tis true, indeed, he has the Diſpoſal, be the 


Emperor's Permiſſion, of all the Titles of Honour and Dignity, which. are conferred on 
Perſons who are advanced to the higheſt and moſt important Poſts, by Virtue of their 
Merit, Intereſt, or Extraction. He receives likewiſe ſeveral valuable Preſents from the 


uibutary Princes, and Vice-Roys of the Provinces, either out of a religious Regard to 
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him, or to curry his Favour; nay, tis farther aſſerted, that he annually receives from 
theſe Princes a kind of Embaſſy of Submiſſion, and that they frequently appear in Per- 
ſon to pay him Homage; but notwithſtanding the almoſt immenſe Sums which his 
Claim and Titles bring him in, the ſuperſtitious Idea which the Populace entertain of 
him, and which the Emperor in all Probability, through Policy, endeavours to aggran- 
dize and confirm, obliges the Dairi to expend the beſt Part of his Revenues in the 
Support and Maintenance of his Grandeur and ſacred Character. Every Thing that 
relates to him is very pompous and magnificent. His Nuptials, the Laying-in of his 
Empreſs, the Birth and Education of his Heir Apparent, and the Choice of a proper 
Nurſe for him, require a numberleſs Train of Ceremonies, and are more pompous 

and magnificent than the moſt lively Imagination can well conceive. He has twelve 

Wives. She who is the Mother of the Prince, or Princeſs Royal, is ſtibd his Empreis. 
Now from what has been faid, it follows, that it is not in the Power of this Dairi, 

with all his immenſe Revenues, duly to ſupport the Rank and Dignity of his Courtiers ; | 
whence it frequently happens, that their Quality, like ours, are proud and im- 

perious, at the fame Time that they are ſcandalouſly mean and abject, deſpiſing 

thoſe very Plebeians, whoſe Favours they court with the utmoſt Condeſcenſions. Their 

ſuperior Quality, who are Men of Mode, and more polite than honourable, live there 

_ profuſely, at the Expence of others, and ſcorn to pay their juſt Debts, while thoſe of 

. narrower Circumſtances, and have little to boaſt of but their empty Titles, are for- 

ced to get their Bread by manual Labour; in which they deſcend ſometimes to the 

meaneſt Functions of Life, even thoſe of mending old Shoes or Baskets. 


W᷑x are inform'd, that the Dairi, for the Generality, wears a black Tunic, under a 
ſcarlet Robe, with a large Veil over it, made ſomething like our Crape, the F ringes 
' whereof fall over his Hands; and upon his Head he has a Cap, embelliſh'd with divers 
Tufts or Taſſels. All his Court diſtinguiſh themſelves, by their Dreſs, from the Laity. 
Their various Habits likewiſe denote their reſpective Quality and Functions. It would 
be tedious, if not impertinent, to expatiate on this Variety of their Attire, the moſt re- 
markable Circumſtance conſiſting principally in the Faſhion of their Cap, which is 
the Mark of their Diſtinction. Some wear it with a Crape Band, either twiſted, or 
hanging looſly down ; others with a Piece of Silk, which falls over their Eyes. They 
likewiſe wear a Scarf over their Shoulders, which may properly be call'd their Ceremy- 
rial. When they pay their Reſpects, their Conge muſt be made only ſo low, as that 
the Bottom of the Scarf may juſt ſweep the Ground ; and for that Reaſon, as there 
are Degrees of Quality amongſt them, the Scarf is either longer or ſhorter, in Propor- 
tion therero, and by conſequence their Salutations are either more or leſs ſubmiſfive. 
But theſe are Bagatelles too trifling to be dwelt upon; we ſhall proceed therefore to 
their Titles of Honour, the Diſpoſal whereof, as we have already obſerv d, is the moſt 
important Article of the Dairi's Revenue. | V 


Tyrxs are ſeveral Dignities in Japan, as there are in Europe, whereunto particular 
Titles are annexed ; which Titles, however, are. no more an Addition to the Man's 
intrinſic Merit, on whom they are confer'd, than thoſe of the like Nature are in France. 
No Traveller hitherto, though they are all peculiarly fond- of the marvellous Way of 
Writing, has ever deſcrib'd a Country where the Titles of their Quality ſtamp'd upon 
the Poſſeſſors any intrinſic Merit, or any one peculiar Virtue which they could not boaſt of 
before. Titles in general are but Clouds of Smoke, which darken the Eyes of all who make 
their Approaches, and prevent them from diſcerning the many Errors and Imperfec- 
tions conceaPd under them. The Titles which are at the Diſpoſal of the Dairi, arc not pro- 
perly ſpeaking attended with Dignity, but are of a {till more empty Nature, which he confers, 
however only on Perſons of noble Extraction; or ſingular Merit, Ge. They are beſtow'd 
by the Dairi, upon the Recommendation of the ſecular Monarch; but he has a Power 
of indulging any Perſons whomſoever, at his own. Pleaſure, provided they are but wil- 

„ | O oOo | ling 
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ling to pay for the Favour. There are fix ſeveral Claſſes, or Degrees of Titles; * the 
moſt honourable confers on the Perſon who is ſo happy as to procure it, a more than 
common Sanctity and Grandeur. His Soul, whenever ſhe takes her Flight, is infallibly 
transform'd, in their Opinion, to ſome illuſtrious Cami at leaſt; that is to fay, a Demi- 
God. This Title is too precious to be laviſhly beſtow'd; for the Generality he preſerves 
it for his own Uſe, ſeldom conferring it elſewhere. Of the ſame exalted Nature is like- 
wiſe the Title given to the Perſon ® next in Dignity to the Dairi, and the ſecular Mo- 


narch for the moſt part aſſumes it, as his indefeazible Right, though 'tis conferr'd like- 
wiſe on the Heir Apparent to the Crown. Without entring into a tedious Detail of 


all their other Titles, we ſhall only obſerve, that there is one which ſignifies Celeftial 


People, and is conformable to the pretended divine Original of theſe Eccleſiaſtic or Spi- 
ritual Lords. They are diſtinguiſh'd likewiſe from the temporal Nobility, by the Term 

of © Kuge. There are two other Titles beſides theſe, which the Emperor confers on 
the Princes and Miniſters of his Court, after he has procured the Approbation of the 
Dairi. Theſe bear ſome Affinity to our Duke, or Count, and Knight. | 


Tusk Eccleſiaſtics apply themſelves principally to the Study of the Arts and Sciences. 


From this facred Order proceed all their Poets, Hiſtorians, and Divines. T hey are 
the Cenſors, or Reviſors, of their Almanacs, which, when they have peruſed and ap- 
proved them, are ſent to Je, in order to be printed. As to the reſt, they employ 


themſelves in the Practice of Muſic, Riding, Gaming, ann and ſuch other Aung 
ments as are moſt ſuitable to their reſpective 3 


Tx1s Mention of their Almanacs obliges us to ——_—— a Word or two in this Place, 
relating to the Fapaneſe Chronology, and the Diviſion of their Time. They have two 
Zrd's, * one of which precedes the Nativity of out blefled Saviour about fix hundred 


and fixty Years. The other is, properly ſpeaking, no more than the Computation of 
a determinate Number of Years, more or lefs, from one remarkable Occurrence to an- 
other. This Epocha is always diſtinguiſh' d by a particular Character; and the Com- 
mencement and Conclufion of it is always ſettled, according to his Imperiai Majeſty's 
ſole Will and Pleaſure. It is prefix d to all their Almanacs, Proclamations, Royal 
Edicts, Letters both public and private; and, in ſhorr, every Thing that is written, ex- 
cept Books oflarger Size, which beſides it bear the Grand Epocha. But for the Reader's 
better Information, let us look nearer Home, and fuppoſe that ſome European Monarch 
ſhould publiſh an Edict, in which the Date of the Years elapſed ſince the Paper Trade 
of Stock-Jobbing flouriſh'd, ſhould be added to the Era of J. C. the Title would then 
run thus: The eighth Tear of the Chimerical Riches of our Subjects, and of the Epidemi- 
cal Folly which ran from one Nation to another: He would herein, I fay, imitate the 
Cuſtom of Japan, and afford us the peculiar Advantage of counting from a ſignal Oc- 
currence, that never had a Precedent. The Tapaneſe likewiſe have a Cycle of ſixty 
Years: They compute their periodical Day from one Sun-Rifing to another, and divide 
the natural one into fix equal Parts, and the Night the ſame; and as the Day and 
Night differ according to the Seaſons, the Hours of the Day are longer in Summer, 
and thoſe of the Night in Winter. Their Year would conſtantly commence at the lat- 
ter End of January, did not the ſuperſtitious Regard of theſe Iflanders for the new 
Moon oblige them to fix it preciſely at her firſt Appearance in January, Thus New- 
Year's-Day is ſometimes on the twentieth of January, and ſometimes happens later, or 
is n 


2 1 -ſeo-dai-ſon. 

; in the Letters of the be deter Quabacondens. 
" 2 ſignifies an Ecclefiaftic or Spiritual Lord. 
4 This is call'd Nuno, the other Nengo. 


* This Pcriod is for the generality under twenty Years, and very ſeldom more. 
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Bur to return to the Dairi: When he was ſupreme Head of the Kingdom; he had | 
no fix'd Place of Reſidence; but at preſent, both he and His Court are ſettled at Miaco. 
The Emperor allows him a very ſtrong Life-Guard, under the ſpecious Pretence of Pay= 
ing him thoſe Honours which are due to his high Rank and Dignity, and of ſecuring his ſa- 


cred Perſon from any public or private Inſults. Twas about the Middle of the twelfth 


Century, that the Dairi was diſpoſſeſſed of his Sovereignty. Before that Time the 
Civil and Fcdeſiaftical Power concentred in one and the fame Monarch; and for a con- 
ſiderable Time after this Revolution the ſecular Prince was ſo modeſt, as to be contented 
with the Title of General or Viceroy of the Crown, and willing to ſubmit ſome Part 
of the Civil Authority to the ſupreme Head of the Church, till the Reign of Tai o, 
who in the Year 1585. made himſelf abſolute Monarch, and left the other the empty 


Title only of a Prince, without any Authority to ſupport his Power. 


IT is the Dairi's Province to canonize their Saints. We beg Leave to be allow'd 
this Term, for Want of a better, to expreſs the Deification or * Exaltation of their il» 
luſtrious Nobility, to the Rank of Heroes and Demi-Gods after their Deceaſe. The 
Dairi himſelf, who is Vice-God upon Earth, is by his Dignity entitled to Canonization, 
He imagines himſelf, even in his preſent State of Humanity, ſo pure and holy, that 
the Geges (for fo they call the Laymen) are unworthy to appear in his Preſence, Tis 
a receiv'd Opinion amongſt them, that all the Gods condefcend to pay him a formal 
Viſit once a Year, . that is, in their tenth Month; for which Reaſon tis call'd the 
Month without @ God; and as they are all aſſembled together at the Court of their 
earthly Vicegerent; no Body pays them any divine Adoration during their Reſidence 


here below. The neceſſary Qualifications for obtaining Canonization, are the Working 


of Miracles, a Communication with the Saints above, and a familiar Intercourſe with 
the Gods themſelves, c. There are ſome Souls that now and then come back again 
from the other World; and this Return of theirs ſecures their Deification. All the Ho- 
nours due to their Exaltation, are, by Appointment, gradually paid them. In the firſt 
Place an illuſtrious Title confer d by the Dairi; after that a Mia, which generally riſes 
out of the voluntary Contributions of their Devotees; and finally, with the Mia, abun- 
dance of ſolemn Supplications, Prayers, and Vows, If this new Devotion is ſignaliz d 
by the good Succeſs of any one of his Adorers; if any one happens to efcape fror 
any extraordinary impending Danger; if, in ſhort, the new Saint diſtinguiſhes the Epo- 


cha of his Canonization, by any Miracle, his Reputation is ſecur d, and every one courts 


his Favour and Protection : New Devotees flock to him from all Parts, and the Num- 
ber of Temples increaſe with fo effectual and fervent a Devotion. This Canonization 
and Exaltation, granted to a Saint by the Dairi, muſt be moreover confirnt'd under 


the Signet of the ſecular Monarch; and till then no one, as we have obſerv'd before; 


can freely and fafely pay him divine Adoration. | 


Tur Gods, who viſit the Dairi, are oblig d to watch round his ſacred Perſon Nighit 


and Day, during the whole Viſitation-Month. A Jeſuit, whoſe Veracity we have no 


Reaſon to queſtion, © aſſures us, that three hundred and fixty fix Idols lodge in the Dairi's 
Palace, and that a ſelect Number ſtand Guard around his Bed alternately every Night. 
"Tis added, that if he happens to have a reſtleſs Night, the Idol upon Duty is there. 
upon baſtinadoed, and baniſh'd the Court for a hundred Days. In ſhort, the Dairi is 
held in ſuch high Veneration in Japan, that the Water in which that Prince waſhes 


* Kaempfer in Lib. IV. Chap. ii. obſerves, that the Term Cam is very ambiguous, and ſigniſies, Firſt, a Spirit, 
or mighty Genius, who is the proper Object of divine Adoration, Secondly, an immortal Soul, diſtinguiſh d 
from all others. Thirdly, an Emperor, or ſome illuftrious Perſonage deceaſed, ind advanc d amongſt the Numbet 
of the Demi-Gods by the Dairi, Fourthly, a Knight, Were et eme 263 

> Temple. | 


e Father Lewis Hen, Lib V. Sit. Fapo. publiſhed in 1574. 
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his Feet, is look'd upon as very ſacred. Tis ſtored up with the utmoſt Precaution, and 
no one muſt preſume to make uſe of it for any profane Purpoſes whatſoever. 


Brok we come to treat of their Monks, who ſeem to be blended, as it were, and in- 
troduced at Japan, into every Thing relating to the Prieſthood among us, we muſt obſerve, 
that a certain Order of ſecular Prieſts there, call'd Neges and Canufis, officiate in their Mia“. 
This Society is either maintain'd by the pious Legacies of the Founder of the Mia, to 
which each Member belongs, or by a Penſion from the Dairi; but their principal Pro- 
fits or Perqueſites ariſe from the voluntary Contributions of their reſpective Devotees. 
Theſe Canufis wear, as a Badge of their Office, either a white or yellow Robe over their 
common Cloaths. Their Cap, which is made in the Faſhion of a Boat, is tied under 
the Chin, with filken Strings. Upon this Cap are Taſſels, with Fringes to them, 
which are longer or ſhorter, according to the Degree or Quality of the Perſon who 
wears em. Their Beards are cloſe ſhav'd, but their Hair is very long. Their Supe- 
riors, however, wear it truſs d or curl d up under a Piece of black Gawze. At each 


Ear is a large Piece of Silk, which comes forwards over their Jaws, and has a longer 


or ſhorter Fall, according to their reſpective Degrees of Eminency. This Order depends, 
with reſpect to ſpiritual Concerns, on the Deciſion of the Dairi; and with regard to 
Temporals, like all other Eccleſiaſtics, are ſubje& to the Authority of a Judge, who 
bears the Title of Spiritual Fudge of the T emple, and is appointed by the fecular Mo. 
narch. All the Superiors of theſe Canufis walk in State, like the Quality, with two Sa- 
bors carried before them, and are as , and ſet as great a Value on themſelves, as if 
they were poſſeſſed of the moſt important Poſts in all the Empire. They ſcorn to have 
any Communication with the Populace, and conceal their Ignorance by a cold and dif 


tant ye com is look'd 1 by ſome . as a true 8 25 or Characteriſtic of 


. ear 


1 HEIR Generals, Provincials of A550 Orders, Superiors, pots Vicars, Abbots, 
Sc. are diſtributed throughout all the Provinces and Cities of the Empire, out of the 
Body of this Eccleſiaſtical Court. We hope the Reader will excuſe our making uſe of 
European Terms to deſcribe the monkiſh Hierarchy of Japan, ſince, according to the 
Relations of our Vouchers, who are Travellers of Credit, tis very conformable to our own. 
After what has been ſaid, it would be needleſs to inform the Reader, that Miaco is in 
Japan, as Rome in Ttaly, the Center of Holineſs, and the Sanctuary of Religion; or, 
which is equally remarkable, the Generals of religious Orders refide at Miaco, under 
the immediate Inſpection of the ſovereign Pontiff; and yet after all, though the Power 


of the Fapaneſe Clergy, both ſecular and regular, is exceeding peat; tis always ſub- 


ordinate to the Imperial Authority. Their Ecclefiaſtical Delinquents are puniſh'd with 


Death, though they are not ſo publickly expoſed, indeed, as their-Lay-Criminals ; but 


the Japaneſe are perfect Strangers to thoſe pretended Privileges, which render temporal 
Judges incapable of taking Cognizance of the criminal Practices of a Monk, or, an Ec- 
1 7 ti e. | : | | | 


Karmeyer makes mention of an Order of Prieſts call'd T:mdais, who ſtudy to te- 
concile the Bud/doifts with the Sintos, and are, properly ſpeaking, fays he, of the Set 
of Laugen which is not t conſiſtent with either of them. 


4 T HE Bud. 1 a very large Number of Pagods, commodiouſly and agreeably 


ſituated, and in them ſeveral Altars, Images, and Statues as tall as Men, all gilt; but 
the whole, ſays our German Traveller, is rather neat chan magnificent. As the Religion 
of Budſdo is divided into ſeveral Branches, each Diviſion has its peculiar Mode of Worſhip, 
with proper Pagods and Prieſts ; and both are dependant an one ſuperior Church; in which 
Particular there is but a trivial Difference between them and us. Near theſe Pagods 


there 


* 
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tete: are Convents plentifully ſtored with Monks, ' whoſe Profeſſion or Trade it is ta make 
Attonement for the Sins both of the Living and the Dead. The ſaying of Rabelais relat- 
ing to-ours, * That they pray for us, for fear of lofing- their Loaves and their gravy Soups, 
may in all Reſpects be as juſtly applied to them. There are ſome, Monks amongſt theſe. 
Sects who are allowed to marry, and even to educate! their Male Iſſue in the Convent 
where they are born. This is a Privilege ours cannot boaſt of; they oannot chus extend 


the Atmies of the Lord over the Face of the whole Earth. The Seed of the former 


thus ſown, their Crop is often fo large that the Income of the Convent i is unable to ſupport 


it; which occaſions thoſe who live in a State of Celibacy to withdraw, and enter themſelyes 
drr * * new ws under the Pretence of leading « a more Kur Courſe of: Life. 
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gweſaki, conſiſting of ſuch People, who, having reduced themſelves thro Indolence, Extrayan, 


gance, dr ã profligate Courſe of Life, to the lowelt Ebb of F ortune, make a ſolemn, 
Vow to dend the Remainder of their Days in Acts of Devotion. This is a Profeſſion 
that any one may take up without ſerving a regular Apprenticeſhip, or purchaſing his 
Freedom: The Vow once made, they inſtantly get their Heads ſhaved, dreſs heriſees 
in Black, take a Chaplet, a little Image, and a ſmall Bell in their Hands, and ſet 1 up in che 
open Streets, and get their Livelihood by their Prayers. But the better to authoriſe ſuch 
a glorious: Devotion; ſuch a voluntary Choice of Poverty made out of pure Pity and Com- 
paſſion to his Fellow- Creatures, the new Brother is ſhaved 1 in ſome Pagod Edlen 
and conſecrated in the moſt ſolemn Manner, by the Repetition of ſome Form of my 
rious Prayers. None but the Rich, however, who have renounc'd all the Pomps = 
Vanities df 4 wicked World, in order to live retired in an abject State and Condition, 
have the Honour, tis ſaid, of this ſolemn Conſecration. Such a voluntary Exchange ge 
will mot ſeem ſo very ſurpriſing to the Reader, when he is informed, that the Fapaneſe 
entirely pin cheir Faith on folemn Vows, Faſtings, charitable Endowments, Legacies 


and other Donations to their Convents: In ſhort, on all ſuch: good Works, as afford 


more Comfort and Conſolation to the Conſciences of abundance of miſguided — 
than the moſt fan and melt e Prayers . Aue, - 
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from. Rs there: is a Mountain, which they call Betas inhabited by Monks, whoſe, 
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ary for the nic Hd Gade 1 The Civil Mogiftrae has-x no Power to ls any. 
3 who reſides amongſt them. The Malefactor 1s: not only ſecure whilſt under their 
Protection, but may purchaſe bis Liberty, if he 1s, able, by depoſiting a certain Sum for 
the Service of the Convent. One Koboday was the- Founder of this Order, and 18 a- 
dored amongſt them nas a God. Lamps are for ever, burning before his Idol; and to 
contribute towards the Support of. this Foundation, ig looked upon as an Action ay 
——— 555 Monks of this Order apply e to Trade and Commer. - 
Vis 0 Att 1603 10 3HifF 
1 [SP ed lie Province it is to 1 179 9 of the — * ives hs Pea: 
ale. Notice likewiſe. of the Times appointed for public Prayers , as well as Preaching. 
Their Diſcourſes, turn only upon moral Topics, and the Preacher, as may be obſerved - 
the Print, is exalted/on a Roſtrum or Pulpit, much like thoſe in our « own Churches. On one 
dide of him is placed the rutelar Idol of the G sech o or Order, whereof he i is a Member, to 
whom the true Devotees preſent their Free- will Oblations. On each Side of the Pulpit 
there is a lighted Lamp, hanging down from the ny * covers it; 3 bene a tle 
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> Monks of the Sect of /ke.  Kaempfer, ubiſup. He adds, That there are. but Fl EO can procute f this berni 
ſic ion, that Grant being reſery'd for the moſt Part for none bat the Principalsof their Conyents, | Ry 
© Kaempfer, Lib. IV. Ch. x Fn es 
_* Nieubef's Collection of Embaſſies, Sc, | 
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below it is a kind of a Desk, or Pew, for the Junior Fellows, where ſome of them fir; 
and others ſtand. The Preacher wears a Hat much like an Umbrello upon his Head, and 
holds a Fan in his Hand. Before he begins his Sermon, he either is, or ſeems to be very 
contemplative, reflects on what he intends to deliver, and recollects his Ideas. We have, 
hinted " fomewhere'before in this Diſſertation, that theſe Preliminary Preparations have 
been by a witty * Maſon called Scaffolding. After this, the Preacher rings a little Bell, 
that i is ready at His Hand, rend is the uſual 7 for Silence. Then he opens a Book, 


an >» 


of the Religion of his Sect. In the next Place he takes his Text, and illuſtrates it as 


be thinks proper. Gaſpar Vilela afſures us, that theſe Fapaneſe Miniſters are Maſters 


of Rhetoric, that their Expreſſions are nervous, and their Diſcourſes very methodical. 


The Concluſion of chem is always an Eulogium on the Order to which they 4 belong. 


« A Devotee muſt never forget his Oblation, nor his voluntary Contributions towards 
<« the Support of the religious Houſes where thoſe holy Perſons reſide who by their 
<« Prayers and good Works reconcile you, and bring you into Favour with the Gods, Cc. 


As to the Audience, they muſt kneel, either before or after Sermon, to ſay their Pray. 


ers, and in Order to give them due Notice of '1 77 he rings oor fame little Bell made uſe 


of to demand their Silence. 


Ox certain Days, ſet apart for” praying for the Dead, the Fapaneſe Prieſts, as well 
as Monks, 88 Namandato the Sound of little Bells, for rn of their deceaſed 
Friends, | 


WE could amuſe the Reader with a much W Detail of the Eccleſiaſtic Convents 
and Teipples of Japan; but to what Purpoſe, unleſs to treſpaſs upon his Patience, with 
the” Relation of ſuch Things as deſerve only a ſuperficial Knowledge? As for thoſe, 
whoſe Curioſity may incline them to make deeper Reſearches, we ſhall refer them to the 
Authors from whom we Have made our Extracts. 


Tur 8 are a very conſiderable Body of Anchorets or Hevmits Abundance of 
the Devotees of whom we have been ſpeaking, enter themſelves Members of this Order; 
of ſuch Devotees, I ſay, as are tobe met with in all Religions, whoſe Conſciences after all 
their good Works ſtill rack and torment them. Ought they not rather to reſt contented | 
and to promiſe themſelves, upon theit fincere Performance of ſuch good Works, one of the 
beft Manſions in che Kingdom of Heaven, or at leaſt a more comfortable Paſſage into 
Paradife than other People? But tis with them as with us, the moſt rigid Zealots are al- 
ways moſt dubious of their future Happineſs. In order, therefore, effeQually to re- 
move thoſe: Anxieties of Mind the Tegan are forced to enter themſelves into the Order 
of theſe Jammabos. Tis much the fame as wheir with us (but in à happier Age than 
this we now live in) ſome true Chriſtians, grown weary with the World, took upon 
them the Habit of the Sons of St: Francis ; * er-when à fick Devotee, after having en- 


| Laged to obey the Orders, and take the Habit of that Saint, or any other of equal 


Intereft and Power in Heaven, made a folemn Vow to withſtand the Temptations of a 
vicious Age, in a Drefs that the Devil would fly from with the utmoſt Deteſtation : If 
the Almighty would but vouchſafe to reſtore him to his former State of Health. This laſt 
Proviſo is by no Means furprifing ; for tho? the Pious love God, they are always ambi- - 


| tious to ſpin out the Thread of Lit A tle toys for the . " him, reſolving with 


„Me deset Gio ths ais Dun 1 liſhed an 

b The Book called Foquexs. pa 7 

© Quoted in Niewbef"s Collections of Embaſſics. 7 
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Paticnce to endure the worſt of Afflictions in this World for his Honour and Glory. 
But not to digreſs too far, and throw the Fammabos out of Sight; this Term, ſig- 
nifies Soldier of the Mountains. By their Ioffitution they are taught to fight manfully, 
upon all Occaſions, in Defence of their Gods, and the eſtabliſhed Religion. The ſo- 
lemn Vow which they make, is, to. renounce all temporal Advantages for the Proſpect of 
eternal Happineſs. And tis with this godly View that they undergo the ſevereſt Mor- 
tifications, impoſe upon themſelves the moſt arduous Undertakings, aſcend almoſt imper- 
Lious craggy Mountains, and waſh themſelves frequently in the coldeſt Water in the Depth 
of the ſevereſt Winter. The more ſubſtantial Part of theſe Fammabos have their reſpec- 
tive Habitations ; but the poorer Sort rove about from Place to Place, and beg for their daily 
Suſtenance. One particular Penance is to climb up an * exceeding high Mountain, in the 
fixth Month of the Year. © The Founder of theſe Hermits lived about eleven hundred 
Years ago ; but we have no Account of his Birth or Extraction, and are only informed, that 
he was the firſt among them who affected Retirement, and a ſolitary Life, by Way of 
Penance. He wandred about the Deſarts, and moſt ſolitary Wilds, and by this vagrant 
ſort of Life, became ſingularly ſerviceable to his Country, and found out unknown Roads, 
thro' Places which were look d upon as pc impaſſable before. In Proceſs of 
Time his Diſciples divided themſelves into two Orders. The incumbent Duty of one 
of them was to go in Pilgrimage once a Year to the Mountain of Fikooſan; which is 
an extreme difficult Task, on Account of the Precipices which ſurround it. As a Re- 
compence for their indefatigable Toit, that Mountain is the Touchſtone of the truly 
Faithful, For if any one, who perſeveres in his finful and wicked Ways, preſumes to 
undertake this Province, * the Devil enters into him on his firſt Attempt to aſcend the 
| facred Hill. The others are obliged to viſit annually the Sepulchre of their Founder, 
which is ſituate on the Summit of an exceeding high Mountain, ſurrounded alſo on 
every Side with tremendous Precipices. Now Purity is a Qualification as abſolutely 
neceſſary for the Performance of this Duty, as the former. The Pilgrim, who is not 
throughly ſanctified, runs the Hazard of being daſh' d to Pieces, or afflicted with ſome 
lingring Diſtemper : For which Reaſon, they take all imaginable Care to prepare them- 
ſelves beforchand for theſe perilous Pilgrimages, by frequent Ablutions, and long and 
perpetual Mortifications. They abſtain even from the lawful Duties of the Marriage- 
Bed, and from all manner of unclean Food. During their Pilgrimage, they live only 
upon Herbs and Roots, At their Return, they go to Miaco, and make the Generals of 
their reſpective Orders ſome valuable Preſent in Money, according as their Circumſtances 
will permit them. The Poor lay up ſomething out of their charitable Collections, to 
enable them to pay this religious Compliment. The General, as an Equivalent, be- 
ſtows ſome honourable Titles on 2. tas migen: e who 5a this 98 to 


him. 


Tur Monks of theſe Orders dreſs like Laymen: But their uſual Dreſs is embelliſhed 
with ſome Decorations that are uncommon, They wear a Sabre, tuck'd in their Girdles, 
a little Staff in their Hands, with a Braſs Head, and four Rings of the fame Metal; 
and in Order to excite the Charity and Compaſſion of ſuch as paſs by them, a Shell 
likewiſe, which in Faſhion and Sound reſembles a Hora. They frequently wave PR 
| Staves as they | are muttering ſome particular Expreſſions in their Prayers. 


We muſt not forget their Scarf, or rather their Silk Band, adorned with Fringes, 
which they wear about their Necks, and which is longer or ſhorter, according to 
their reſpective Qualifications, The Form and Beauty of their Fringes likewiſe diſtin- 
guiſh their Quality, Their Cap is alſo made after a very angular 78 which ig all 


 * Kaempfer's Hiſtory of Fapay, Lib. III. Chap. v. 
Fut Jamma, in the Province of N 
© Gienno-Giaſſa. 
4 Tojunfa, & Fonſanfa. 


The Fox. The Devil and the Fox, as we have before obſerv'd, are fnonimous Terms with the Japaneſe, | 
the 
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the Account we have of it. They carry a Wallet upon their Backs, with a Book In 
it, a little Money, and a Coat. They wear Sandals on their Feet, compoſed either of 
Straw, or the Stalks of the Flower * Lotos. We have made frequent mention of this 
Flower, which is conſecrated to the moſt religious Uſes. Tis not, however, the only 
Plant that is look'd upon as facred ; for the Fapaneſe entertain the ſame Idea of the Fix, 
and the Bambou. They imagine, that theſe Plants have a ſupernatural Influence over their 
fature Fortunes. The Bambou is depoſited in the Armories of the Emperor of Japan, 
and his ad ee look upon that, and Fire, as Emblems of his ſacred Majeſty. 


We ſhall not enter into a Detail of their Chaplets : The Uke of : Sy is reported to 
be more modern than the Eſtabliſhment of their Order. There is not the leaſt mention 
made of them in their Statutes: Nor ſhall we trouble che Reader with a particular De- 
fcriprion of their Bourdons, there being nothing in them worth his Obſervation. 


Wr are informed, that theſe Hermits, who originally profeſt Sintoiſin in its utmoſt 
Beauty and Extent, have entirely degenerated from their firſt Inſtitution. Their Laws 
were ſevere, and their Eſtabliſhment ſimple ; but they have gradually forſaken and neg- 
lected the Auſterity of the former, and the Plainneſs of the latter. They have blended 
the Worſhip of ſtrange Gods with their Sintoiſin, and all the Superſtitions and Ceremo- 
nies of the Indies are added to their Theology. By their Laws they are obliged to climb 
up to the Summit of the moſt craggy Mountains. This Penance is never performed at 
preſent, but with apparent Indifference and Inattention. As their Habitations are for the 
moſt part adjacent to ſome Mia, they beg the Charity and Benevolence of all ſuch as paſs 
by, after a very earneſt and noiſy Manner, in the Name of the illuſtrious Cami, ro whoſe 
Service their Temple is peculiarly devoted; at the fame Time, giving them a long and 
tedious Detail of his Life, Character, and Miracles, attended with a prepoſterous Agi- 
tation of their Staves, on which a large Quantity of Copper Rings are faſtened; and 


che inharmonious Sound of a kind of Sea-Horn, which they make uſe of inſtead of a 


'T rumpet. Their Children likewiſe join in the Chorus, and are as noiſy and importu- 
nate as their Parents. The Bikunis, whom we ſhall take Notice of hereafter, aſſociate 
themſelves very Mane with theſe mendicant Jammabos. 


Tur Nixe dingt of Japan, which is a very numerous Order, or Society of blind 
Devotees, and compoſed of all Ranks and Degrees of Men, not excepting the Quality 
themſelves, ought not to be omitted. The Quinze-vingt, firſt inſtituted at Paris, was 
appropriated to the Reception of Gentlemen only; but in Proceſs of Time, was re- 
duced to that abject State and Condition, which every Body knows it is in at preſent. Our 
Order was eſtabliſnd on the Principles of Honour and Generoſity; that of Japan on 
the ſofter Motives of Love and Compaſſion. A Son of one of the Emperors of Ja- 
pan fell deeply in Love with a very beautiful Princeſs, whom Death unfortunately cut 
off ſoon after, and robb'd him of all his promiſed Bliſs: He wept, and bemoaned his 


irreparable Loſs ſo long, and ſo bituerly,” that his inceſſant Tears deprived him of his 


Sight. In order therefore to perpetuate the Memory of fo ardent a Paſſion, the young 


Prince founded a Society of Blind- Men. This Order maintained its Character and Re- 
putation for a long Time; and might have made a very conſiderable Figure to this Day, 
had not a Fraternity of the like Nature been eſtabliſhed about the Middle of the twelfth 


Century, which eclipſed its Glory, and cauſed it to be neglected. This new: Society, 
known at Zehen by the Name of the Blind-Men of Feki, A a ee 


+ Tarate: 


b The College of 8 was inflicured by St. Lewis, who founded an Hoſpital for * hundred Gentlemen, 
whoſe Eyes the Saracens had put out. Tis in Alluſion to this innen, ee we have given the Denomi- 
nation of Quinxe- dingt to the Japaneſe Society. 

< dem, ibid. 

Under ee Foo. nn L in che Fear 1130. 1 


who 
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who ſupported a Rebel of that Name, for their firſt Founder: After the Death of this 
Feki, and the total Deſtruction of his Party, the Emperor uſed his utmoſt Endeavours 
not only to ſecure the Perſon of one, who had been fo faithful and loyal te his former 
_ Maſter, but, by accumulating Favours on him, to attach him inviolably to his own In- 
tereſt, not doubting but he would in all Reſpects be as vigilant and fincere in the Zer- 
vice of his lawful Sovereign. The vanquiſhed Fapaneſe made a Remonſtrance to the 
Emperor, not unlike that of Scævola's, attended with an Action which might ſtand in 
Competition with that of the intrepid and reſolute Roman. © I have been, fays the Tapa- 
< ngſe, true and faithful to my old Maſter ; and fince he is dead and gone, no Man living ſhall 
« boaſt that he has been able, by the moſt prevailing Motives, to purchaſe my Friend- 

te ſhip. I am conſcious, Sir, that your unmerited Goodneſs has been ſufficient to en- 
«© gage me inviolably to your Intereſt. I acknowledge that I owe my Life to your 
* Royal Mercy; and yet tis my Misfortune, to look upon you as my implacable 
« Enemy, and one, whom I would facrifice, were it in my Power, to my good old 
« Maſter's Manes. To demonſtrate to you how conſcious I am of your generous De- 
c portment towards me, can I give you a ſtronger Proof than the making you a Free. 
« will Offering of thoſe Eyes which gaze on you with the utmoſt Deteſtation? Behold, 
« great Sir, the moſt valuable Preſent I have to give you, in Return for all your Fa- 
e ours”. At that very inſtant he tore his Eyes out, and delivered them to the Monarch. 
'Tis this intrepid and reſolute Japaneſe, whom the Blind- men of Feli acknowledge for 
their Founder. Theſe Iſlanders, who are as great Admiters of the Marvellous as. any 
other Nations, add to the Glory of this blind Hero, that he was endued with a ſuperna- 
tural Strength and Courage, which extraordinary Bleflings were conferr'd on him by 


Quamwon, in 3 * his religious Zeal in paying him the Tribute of divine 
Adoration. 


Tux moſt antient of the two Societies of blind Men 1 18 compoſed at Anka oh none 
but Eccleſiaſtics. The other conſiſts of Seculars of all Degrees, who are ſhay' d cloſe, 
and who, tho' they wear the uſual Dreſs of Laymen, have their particular Character 

iſtic to diſtinguiſh them. Theſe have no manner of Dependance on the ee Nee 
tributions of any well-diſpoſed Devotees, They are moſt of them Mechanics; 
one exerts his Talents to the beſt Advantage, and endeavours to get his Livelihood by 1 his 
own peculiar Occupation. Such as have once been admitted Members of this Commu- 
nity can never renounce it. "Tis an Eſtabliſhment durante vita. The General, or 
Head Superior, reſides at Miaco, like thoſe of other Orders. He is allowed ten Coun- 
ſellors for his Aſſiſtants, who jointly with him have the Power of Life and Death over 
their own Members; but, however, not without ſome Reſtrictions. If the Reader's 
Curioſity inclines him to be further acquainted with the Cuſtoms and Laws of theſe 
People, he muſt conſult the * Author from whom we made the foregoing Extract. 


Tarn is an Order likewiſe of Mendicant Nuns in Japan, who either take on them 
the Habit thro' the Compulſion of their Parents, or to gratify their own vicious Incli- 
nations. Theſe Female Devotees are for the generality perfe& Beauties, The poorer 
fort, who have ſeveral Daughters, endeavour to promote thoſe who are young and- 
handſome to this mendicant Profeflion ; and ſome of them follicit for it themſelves, 
from a ſecret Perſuaſion that the ſtrongeſt Motive to Love and Compaſſion is Beauty, 
The Jammabos make no Scruple of ſelecting their Wives out of this Society of Bikunis, 
| (for fo they call theſe Mendicant Nuns) or entring their Daughters, as religious Members 
among them. To give you the Character, in a fewWords, of an Order of young Ladies, Tho 
may with Propriety enough be ſtiled the Nuns of Venus ; there are ſeveral of them, who, 
| after they have been fo nen, to the Public, as to my their Charts for ſore | 


a Kaempfer, ubi ſup, 9 * | 
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Time to its Service, dedicate the Remainder of their Youth and Beauty to this ſociable 
Retreat, Both the one and the other travel the Country round, and when any Paſſenger 
comes by, without a Bluſh diſcoyer their naked Breaſts, and, either in direct Terms, 
or by laſcivious Geſtures, allure them to their Embraces. In ſhort, they have no one 
Mark of Sanctity about them, but their Tonſure ; being obliged by the Rules of their 


Order to be ſhaved, 


IT would not be amiſs to introduce in this Place an Account of ſeveral other religious 
Mendicants, or ſuch at leaſt who paſs under that Denomination ; for, as we have before ob- 
ſerv'd, the Charity of theſe Iſlanders is ſo extenſive, that meerly to belong to any 
Branch whatſoever of the Monachiſm of the Country, is ſufficient to affect the Hearts of 
the Devotees, and excite them to Compaſſion. As the Mendicants of Japan always 
take peculiar Care to enliſt themſelves under the Banner of ſome Principal, or Superior 
of an Order, ſome of them transform themſelves into Eccleſiaſtics of the Sect of Budſdo. 
They ſhave themſelves, and dreſs like them; they plant themſelves in proper Places on 
the high Roads, with a * Foquequio before them, which is what we may call the facred 
Scriptures of the Budjdoufts ; a Book, held in ſuch Veneration amongſt them, that they 
are not permitted to lay it careſly on the Ground, or any other indecent Place. Not. 
that the common Mendicants read in this ſacred Book; for they only learn ſome ſelect Paſ- 
ſages by Heart, and afterwards pronounce them with an audible Voice before the Paſſen- 
gers, with their Eyes fixed ſtedfaſtly notwithſtanding on the Book. This ſeeming At. 
tention and Elevation of their Voices very much affects ſome, and importunes others. 
There are ſome of theſe Vagabonds who reſort to the Banks of a River, in order to per- 
form what they call the Szegaki, which is a Ceremony in Behalf of "the fools of the 
Deceaſed. In this A& of Devotion they take the * Branch of a green Tree, and there- 
with rub and waſh ſeveral wooden Chips or Shavings, on which are written the reſpec- 
tive Names of ſuch Souls as their Inclination leads them to aid and aſſiſt. T hey ima- 
gine, that theſe Souls are ſurrounded with Fire; which, for that Reaſon, we think no 
Term more proper for than that of Purgatory. As they waſh theſe Chips, they muſt 
repeat a certain Form of Words, in a very faint, low Voice, which renders their pre- 
tended Purification of Souls effectual. Such as have a pious Regard for the Souls of 
their Relations and deareſt Friends, make it their Buſineſs to find out theſe Mendi- 
cants, acquaint them with their Intentions, and throw ſo much Money as they think 
convenient on a Mat, which is ſpread before them. Theſe religious Mendicants, as we 
are told, are too proud to make their Benefactors the leaſt grateful Acknowledgment 
they imagine, on the contrary, that a Profeſſion ſo very advantageous to ſuch as are in 
exquiſite Torments in another World, ought to be . rewarded 1 in this with the 


wont Bounty and Munificence. 


THERE are others of the ſame -Profeificn, who plant themſelves in the High-Roads 
alſo ; but, without giving themſelves the Trouble of performing the $:2gaki, fit there up- 


on a Mat, with a Bell before them, ringing inceſſantly upon it with a wooden Ham- 


mer, and muttering over their Namanda, which is as efficacious to the full as the Szega#z, 
Theſe laſt Mendicants are much like the poor People of ſome of our European Coun- 


tries, who on Al-Souls-Day reſort to the Doors of Churches, to offer up their 


Prayers and Requiem for the Dead. There are always Devotecs ready to encourage 
them, imagining the Repetition of a certain Form of Words only, to be the effectual 
fervent Prayer of a righteous Man. There are other Mendicants likewiſe of the Sect 


of Budjdo, who wait, in like Manner, by the Way-Side, with a kind of Altar before 
them, whereon 1 is depoſited an Idol of 1 hg or Can on, inelegantly wrought, or of 


s Or Hin, as has bem 1 mentioned. 8 | | 
e In the Japaneſe Language, Famma Skimmi. | | | DEE 
midas, 


* 
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Amidas, or Femma-0, or, in ſhort, ſome other Deity, who has an adequate Knowledge of 
all the Affairs tranſacted in the other World. To them they add likewiſe the Repreſenta- 
tion of Flames and Torments, to ſtrike an Awe and Terror on the Minds of ſuch as 

paſs by them; for in Japan, as well as Europe, Mens Conſciences are apt to be more 
terrified and alarm'd at the Sight of ſome ſhocking Objects, than at the Repreſentation 


of ſuch indiſpenſible Duties of 


Religion as can effectually reconcile the Creature to his 
Creator. | 2200 


Wr ſhall conclude with a Deſcription of thoſe Mendicants who devote themſelves 
to the Worſhip of D/ſov, * who is the God of the High-Roads, and Protector of all 
Land-Travellers. The poor People on theſe Highways very often ask the Charity of 
ſuch as paſs by them, for the Love of this particular God, and the Travellers under 
his Guardianſhip. This Dj is erected in the Highway, adorn'd with Flowers, up- 
on a Pedeſtal of about fix or ſeven Foot high, with two ſhorter Stones laid juſt before 
him, which are hollow, and may be look'd upon as Altars, whereon are fix d two 
Lamps, which ſuch Devotees as paſs by light up, in honour to the Deity; but before 
they preſume either to enter on this Act of Devotion, or make any Oblations to the 
God himſelf, they are enjoin'd to waſh their Hands; for which Purpoſe there is a Ba- 


ſon kept always full of Water, at ſome Diſtance from the Idol. This Dſſſoo may be 


aptly enough compared to the Mercury of the Antients, as this Province or Employ- 
ment ſeems much the ſame, 


Tas Prieſts of Budſdo aſſume the Title of what we call * Recluſes or Monaſtics. The 
better to explain all that the Fapanęſe aſcribe to this Denomination, we ſhall; give you 
a Deſcription of their Order; that is, A Body of Men, who, after their Retirement 
« from the World, to end their Days in a Cloiſter, apply themſelyes therein entirely 
<. to the Study of Piety, and the conſtant Practice of all religious Duties. We muſt 
not, however, imagine that there are not ſome great Exceptions to this general Defi- 
nition, as well here as in other Places; and from theſe holy Recluſes there may proba- 
bly ariſe Prime-Miniſters and Counſellors of State; Men who are well acquainted with 
all the ſecret Springs and Policies of Courts, and able to carry on their Intrigues with 
Privacy and Succeſs ; Monks who know how to regulate the Intereſt of Princes ; others 
again of a ſpeculative Genius, who teach the Art of Government, and preſcribe Laws 

for the Conduct of their Forces; and others, who compile the Hiſtory of the 
Progreſs and Improvement of their military Diſcipline. But be that as it will, theſe 
Bonzes, Prieſts, or Monks of Budſdo, are not permitted to travel, nor leave one Con- 


vent, and enter themſelves of another, without a ſpecial Licence from their Sie, that 
is, their Prior, firſt had and obtain'd in Writing. | | 


Wr have already obſerved, that all their Communities of Eccleſiaſtics are ſubject to 
the Authority of the Dairi, But, notwithſtanding whatever we have already faid on 
that Topic, our Miſſionaries inform us of © another Chief ſtild Facco, who is the proper 
Judge of all Matters of a religious Concern, approves of, or condemns all new Sects, paſſes 
his Verdict on all the Controverſies that ariſe in the ſpiritual Court, and grants Diſpenſa- 
tions, Sc. ſo that theſe Fathers, in all Probability, look on and acknowledge the Dairi 
to be.no other than a titular Emperor, whom they call No, with ſome particular Pri- 
vileges, however, annexed to his royal Dignity. From this Account we may reaſon= 
ably conclude, that the Jacco is the only true Pontiff of the Japaneſe. 

* Kaempfer, Lib. v. Chap. v. | 

d Siakke. 

© Turianus in Epiſt. Japon, Lib. III 
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To what we have already offer d, we muſt add, that there are ſome Orders of Bon2es, 


who are enjoin'd not to marry, even upon the Forfeit of their Lives, and not ſuffer d ſo 
much as to converſe with the Female Sex. 


We ſhall not here repeat, that tis one of the effential Duties of theſe Bonzes to 
preach and read Prayers in Public; tho there are likewiſe ſome of their Members who 
are appointed by the Rules of their Order to aſſemble every Evening, and read Lectures 


of Morality in the Preſence of their Superiors. At Midnight they have a kind of 
Meatins. 


Wurk a Perſon of Quality in Japan finds his Family grow too numerous; nay, 


> when he has only two Sons, he makes the youngeſt a Bonze, to prevent all domeſtic 


Broils and Confuſions. So that the Bonzes are for the generality Gentlemen of the 
higheſt Extraction, and the moſt illuſtrious Families in the Country. They are dreſs d 
in various Colours, the better to diſtinguiſh their reſpective Orders. Tis added, that 


their Apartments are very commodious, and fituate in the moſt pleaſant as well as heath- 


ful Parts of the Country, This is a Demonſtration of the Delicacy of their Taſte ; 


and it muſt be allowed, that our European Prieſts are no leſs refin'd and curious in their 
Choice than they are. 


Their PHYSICIANS, INCANTATIONS, Sc. 


Pn Pani of Pike in Jae, if we may depend on the Veracity of our 
Mifſi Travellers, is as different from ours, as our Cuſtoms, in the common 


Occurrences of Life, are diſtant from theirs. The following Inſtances are all Matter of 
Fact, without any Mixture of Hyperbole. We pull off our Hats when we falute one another, 
but they their Shoes. We always riſe to pay our Reſpects to ſuch Friends as favour us 
with a Viſit; they, on the other Hand, look on it as an Act of Complaiſance to fit 
down on that Occaſion. We throw off our Clokes as ſoon as we come Home; they, 
on the contrary, put them on; inſomuch, that even La Marthe le Vaier has not diſco- 
ver d a greater Contrariety of Cuſtoms between the French and Spaniards. ..., But 
to return to the Japaneſe Phyſicians. They ſeldom or never practiſe Phlebotomy ; and, 
moreover, preſcribe Salts and Acids, where ours adminiſter Balſamics. Their Patients 

are indulg'd in every Thing their Appetites can ſuggeſt, whereas our are reſtrain d, and 
oblig'd to obſerve the ſtricteſt Regimen. Now if ſuch Means, however ſeemingly ir- 
regular, prove effectual in Japan, and reſtore their Sick to their former State of Health, 


what juſt Objections can we Europeans make to the Practice of their Phyſicians ? They 


underſtand the Nature of the Pulſe as well as the Chineſe; and, like them, make up 
their own Medicines, having Servants who conſtantly wait on them with a Box full 


of proper Materials for that Purpoſe. Theſe Attendants are what we in Europe call 


Apothecaries; and the Cuſtom of the Country obliges them to be ſubſervient to, and 
accompany their regular Phyſicians; whereas, with us, they attend their Patients 
firſt, and are a kind of Cooks, who are too proud and haſty to wait for and receive the 
Clerk of the Kitchen's Orders. When their Patients are afflicted with a violent Fever, they 
make uſe of curious golden Bodkins, with which they lightly penetrate the Skin in 
divers Parts of the Body, In other Diſtempers they generally make up little Balls of 


dry'd Herbs, which they apply externally, ſet — on Fire, and ſuffer them to burn 
till they drop off of themſelves. ; 


* Thrianus in Epift. Japon. Lib. V. 
Father Zeus Froes, ubi ſup. 
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Tur Jammabos, who are look'd upon as their extraordinary Phyſicians, make uſe of 
quite different Means for the Relief of their Patients. The Perſon who is indiſpos'd 
gives the beſt Account he can, * as with us, of his Diſorder ; and the Fammabo, who 
liſtens all the Time with the utmoſt Attention, draws on a Piece of Paper ſeveral myſ- 
tic Characters, which are made exactly conformable to the Conſtitution of the Patient, 
and the Nature of his Diſtemper. After that the Monk-Phyſician very formally lays 
his Paper on an Altar before his Idol, obſerving at the fame Time ſeveral ſuperſtitious 
Ceremonies, which contribute, as he pretends, very much towards the healing Quality 
of the Paper. Thus charm'd, as it were, the Paper is made up into little Pills, which 
the Patient is oblig'd to take in the Morning faſting, after he has drank a hearty 
Draught of River or Spring Water, fetch'd from the North or the South, according as 
the Fammabo ſhall think moſt proper to order and direct. Their Sick, however, never 
ſend for theſe Fammabos till they are paſt all Hopes of Recovery from the Uſe of na- 
tural Means. We beg Leave to obſerve, by the Way, that a ſuperſtitious Regard for 
Characters, and a ſtrong Faith in the ſecret Virtue of ſome peculiar Letters, are not fo 
far exploded by the Principles of the Chriſtian Religion, but that even ab Clergyman 
has endeavour'd to revive them amongſt us. es 


Tuis naturally leads us to the Charms and magical Operations of the Fammabes, 

and of all the Bonzes. They are very intimate, and have frequent Intercourſes 
with evil Spirits; for if we may depend on the Veracity of Father © Craſſet, © Tis in- 
ce credible what Numbers are at their Beck, and even ready to wait on them like fo 
ce many Lackeys.” The Charm which they make uſe of as a Preſervative from all 
Miſchief, a Remedy for the Recovery of the Sick, and an Exorciſm for ſuch as are 
poſſeſſed with Devils, has ſomething very particular in it, and is the moſt myſterious 
never-failing Medicine they can boaſt of. This * Catbolicon conſiſts in cloſing both 
Hands, and extending them in ſuch a Manner, as that the Middle F inger of one Hand 
may join perpendicularly to that of the other, The reſt of the Fingers muſt croſs one 
another fo, as to direct to the four Cardinal Points of the Compaſs, and the four prin- 
cipal Deities reſiding in their thirty third Heaven. The two Fingers raiſed perpendi- 
cular, and parallel one to the other, denote the Diſtempers and the Spirits. They diſ- 
cover likewiſe the Nature of ſuch Dæmons as take Poſſeſſion of their Patients, and de- 
termine the Manner in which they muſt proceed in their Exorciſms, after they are dif. 
cover'd, In ſhort, the Situation of theſe Fingers repreſents their Fudo, who was 
an illuſtrious Saint of the Fammabofian Order. The Penance he choſe to per- 

form, was, to ſit all Day long in the Middle of a large Fire; which, notwithſtanding, 
had no Manner of Prevalence over him; for which Reaſon they imagine, that Fudo is 
able to extinguiſh the Flames, or direct their Force according to his own Good-Will 


and Pleaſure. Before this their favourite Idol ſtands a burning Lamp, ſupplied with 
the Oil of an Inari, which is a venemous Water-Lizard. | 


Is in the Preſence of this Fudo, that they acquit themſelves of all the Crimes 
with which they are accuſed, The Idol is ſeated in the Middle of a good Fire, and 
the Trial is made in the very Houſe whete the Fact was committed. There they firſt 


® Kaemfpfer's Hiſtory of Japan, Lib. III. Chap. v. | 

> Jobn Belot, Curate of Milmont, in the eighteenth Chapter of his Treatiſe on Chireomancy, aſſures us; that when 
any one goes out in a Morning, if he meets with a Petſon whoſe Name begins with any one of the five Vowels, A, 
E, I, O, or U, it denotes a proſperous Journey. Theſe Letters, ſays he, have a Relation to the five principal 
Planets which are benevolent, If the Name begins with L and B, he will. accompliſh the Affair he goes about. 
If with C, D, T, he will be expoſed to great Perils and Dangers. If with 8, N, R, his Affairs will hang long in 
Suſpence. If with F G he will be caſt in a Law-Suit. If the Name of the Perſon he meets with has A, M, P, R, 
in it, he will meet with all the Succeſs and Satisfaction he can wiſh for, Several Extravagancies of the like Na- 
ture may be met with in Gaffarel's unparallel'd Curioſities. 

e Hiſtory of Japan. 

* Kaempfer's Hiſtory of Japan, Lib. III. Chap. y. 
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make uſe of a ſimple Conjuration only, which conſiſts in the Pronunciation of ſome 
particular myſterious Words; but ſometimes, indeed, they make uſe of Fire, and fre- 
quently, in order to diſcover the Truth, oblige the Priſoner, or Perſon proſecuted, to 
ſwallow down a Draught of Khumano-goo. If the Evidences, by Virtue of the ſimple 
Conjuration, are not ſufficiently clear, and fruſtrate their Expectations, they proceed to 
the Ordeal by Fire; at which Time the Criminal, or Party accuſed, walks three Times 
over a Parcel of burning Coals. The Spot of Ground, indeed, which he is oblig'd to 
traverſe, is not above ſix Foot over ; but as his Feet are always naked at ſuch a Time, 
'tis large enough to burn him. If he paſſes through without receiving any Damage, he 
is immediately declar'd innocent. We ſhall here make no additional Remarks to thoſe 
already made, relating to this Ordeal; that by Rhumano· go is in great Vogue, and bearsa very 
near Affinity with that made uſe of at Congo-Goo. Gov is a Piece of Paper, formally ſeal'd 
with the Signet of the Jammabos, whereon are drawn ſeveral myſterious Characters, and 
the Figures of Ravens, and other ill-omen'd Birds. This Charm they imagine to be an 
abſolute Fence againſt the Attacks of all malicious Spirits; for which Reaſon every 
Houſekeeper takes peculiar Care to nail up one of them upon his Street-Door. All 
Goos, however, have not an equal Influence. The moſt efficacious, and thoſe the Dæ- 


mons are moſt afraid of, come from a Place call'd Khumano, The Trial conſiſts in 


making the Party accuſed ſwallow a ſmall Piece of Goo, in a certain Quantity of Wa- 
ter. If he be really guilty, the Goo twinges and gripes him in the moſt violent Man- 
ner, till he confeſſes the Fact. But without dwelling any longer upon this Topic, tis 


ſufficient to obſerve, that there appears abundance of Artifice and Addreſs in the, Practice 
of theſe pretended Magicians. 


Trovcn the Jammabos pretend that theſe Charms are very myſterious, yet they 
communicate their Art to their Pupils, for a valuable Conſideration ; but enjoin them, 
however, the ſtricteſt Secrecy after they have reveal'd it. Theſe Pupils are oblig'd, in 
the firſt Place, to ſubmit to a very ſevere Probation. They muſt abſtain from cating 
any living Creature, of what Nature or Kind ſoever, and live for a' conſiderablo Time 
on Nothing but Herbs and Rice. They muſt waſh themſelves ſeven Times every Day 
in cold Water, and kneel in ſuch an odd Poſture, as that their Poſteriors may touch 
their Heels. The Novice, or Pupil, thus inur'd to this Attitude, muſt get up one 
hundred and eighty Times every Day, and thump his Head with both his Hands, 


Nitvnory, Author of the Collection of Embaſſies to Japan, aſſures us, in his De- 
ſcription of theſe * half-ſavage Hermits, of whom we have already taken particular 
Notice, that they cannot execute their Sorceries and magical Incantations, till after they 
have attain'd the Age of thirty Years. 


Puxch As informs us, that the Devil appears at ſundry Times, and under ſundry 
Forms, to theſe Jammabos, whilſt in their State of Probation. 


| Their NUPTIAL CEREMONIES. 


HE St for the generality, have but one Wife; but then, as a 1 
tion, they can put her away whenever they think proper, on the moſt trivial 
Occaſions. She never brings any Portion, to prevent her boaſting that ſhe has either 
enrich d her Husband, or accommodated his Affairs; fo naturally vain are the Fapaneſe, 
and fo jealous of their Honour. There is, notwithſtanding, this Contraſt in their Cha- 


* Sce Kaempfer's Account in Lib. III. Chap. v. of his Hiſtory of Japan, 
He calls them Harbori-Bomzgs, aſter the Miſſionary Jeſuits of Japan. 
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radter. . They are e repreſented as ſo very diſhoneſt and avaritious, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the Croſs, and other capital Puniſhments, to which thoſe are expoſed who defraud 
the Public, they are found guilty every Day of illegal Practices. They are happy, 
however, in being able to reſiſt the Temptation ariſing from a Wife with a Fortune. 
As for our Parts, our numberleſs Neceffities render us ſelfiſn and avaritious; and we 
ſhould reſt ourſelves very well contented with marrying the Portion, without that ſuper- 
fluous Appendix, calbd a Wife. We only ſpeak the Sentiments here of too many Huſ- 
bands, who aim at no other Happineſs in the married State, than that of advancing 
their Credit and Reputation in the World, and gratifying their own ſenſual Appetites, 
without the leaſt Thought or Regard for their dear Spouſes, whom Gratitude and 
Religion enjoin them to reſpect, love, and cheriſh, as their own Fleſh. If a Fapaneſe 
Bride by chance ſhould bring any Money or other valuable Effects, preſented her by her 
Friends or Relations, into her Husband's Houſe, he ia ſends them all back again 
the next Day after the Wedding. 


Turin Divorces, witich we have already wiedtioritd, admit of ' ſeveral very conſi- 
derable Exceptions. Perſons of Quality in Japan very Aden, if ever, put away their 
Wives; but then to the firſt they ſuperadd new ones, by Way of Retaliation, whenever they 
take the leaſt Diſtaſte. The Scandal of being divorc'd, or diſreſpected, makes the Women 
of Japan, they fay, very tractable and complaiſant. Moreover, a jealous Husband has 
the Privilege to take away his Wife's Life, in caſe ſie proves falſe to his Bed, and vio- 
lates her Honour. Nay, this Point is carried fo far, that if ſhe is catch'd in familiar 
Converſation only with another Man, tis look d upon as criminal, and an Action worthy 
of Death. Such young Ladies likewiſe as are unmarried, at leaſt ſuch as have a ſupe- 
rior Education, and thoſe who are intended for Maids of Honour, or the Service of the 
Court, are ſubject to the enacted Laws againſt Adultery and Fornication, Not Baniſh- 
ment, not Confinement to a Convent, not even the Houſe of Correction is a ſufficient 
Attonement for the Violation of their Chaſtity. - Such a conftant habitual Practice of 

Modeſty ariſes from ' theſe extraordinary Penalties, that the Fapaneſe Ladies, if what 
our Travellers aſſert may be depended on for Truth,“ make no Scruple to murder 
themſelves immediately on the Loſs of their Howbar, tho rayiſh' d from them Againſt 
their Inclinations. ) 


Tux Wives of their Princes and Noblemen are lock'd up in a kind of Seraglio, but 
not with that Rigour as is practiſed amongſt the Mahometans, ſince they are permitted 
ſometimes, though but ſeldom indeed, to receive a Viſit from their neareſt Relations. 
The Matrons, who wait on theſe Ladies, are accountable for their Conduct and their 
Virtue. To counterballance the anxious Pains of perpetual Confinement, they are in- 
dulg'd in the Seraglio with every Amuſement that can ae ſtrike the whe or charm 
the Ear and Taſte, 


As to their Nuptial Ceremonies, we are informs, that the Ts are very inqui- 


ſitive and curious about the Age of the Bride and Bridegroom, that there may be little 
or no Diſparity between them in that Reſpect. They, like the Chine/e, make Marriage- 
Contracts for their Children, whilſt they are very young, which are, or at leaſt ought 
to be, firm and valid, whether the Parties approve the Match or not, when they are 
arriv'd at the proper Age for Conſummation. *Tis ſurprizing that Women can be 
chaſte in ſuch an involuntary Situation ; but Fear, and theconſtant Habit beformentioned, 

prevail over their natural Reluctance. We have already obſerved, that the Husband ac- 
cepts of neither Portion nor Preſent with his Wife; but on his Side the Cale is alter d; 

for when the Nuptials are folemniz” d, for the generality, you ſhall meet with Car- 


* Kaempfer's Hiſtory of Japan. | 
Nieubof has produced ſeveral Inſtances of it in his Collection of Embaſſies to Japan. 
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riages in his Retinue, plentifully loaded with Proviſions and Preſents for his Wife's Re- 
| ations. *Tis piain, therefore, that the Girls in a Japaneſe Family are no Manner of 


Charge whatever. We have nothing that bears any Reſemblance to this Cuſtom, but the 


Grant of a certain Sum, by way of Jointure, which the intended Husband obliges him- 
ſelf beforehand to allow his intended Bride, in caſe the Marriage takes Effect. 


* WE ſhall now give you a regular Deſcription of this Nuptial Ceremony, as tis 
here repreſented. The Bridegroom and the Bride go out of Town, by two 
different Ways, with their reſpective Retinues, and meet by Appointment at the Foot 
of a certain Hill. In that of the former, beſides his Friends and Relations, &c. are the 

lages beforementioned. Being arriv'd at the Hill, which they aſcend to the Summit 
of by a Pair of Stairs made on Purpoſe, they there enter a Tent, and ſeat themſelves; one 
on the one Side, and the other on the other, like Plenipotentiaries, aſſembled together 
at a Congreſs of Peace. The Parents of both Parties place themſelves behind the Bride, 
and a Band of Muſic range themſelves behind the Bridegroom, but all without the Verge 
of the Tent. Both their Retinues ſtay below, at the Foot of the Hill. The Bridegroom 
and the Bride, each with a Flambeau, then preſent themſelves under the Tent, before the God 
of Marriage, who is plac'd upon an Altar there, having the Head of a Dog, which is a 
lively Emblem of the mutual Fidelity requiſite in a State of Wedlock. The String 
in his Hands is another Symbol of the Force and Obligation of its Bands. Near the 
God, and between the two Parties, ſtands a Bonze,whoſe Office it is to perform the Marriage 
Ceremony. There are ſeveral lighted Lamps at a ſmall Diſtance from the Tent; at one 
of which the Bride lights the Flambeau, which ſhe holds in her Hand, pronouncing 
at the ſame Time a Form of Words, which are dictated to her by the Bonze ; after 
this the Bridegroom lights his Taper, or Flambeaux, by that of his intended Bride. 
This Part of the Ceremony is accompanied with loud Acclamations of Joy, and the 
1g tions of all the Friends and Relations then preſent of the new married Cou- 
ple. At the ſame Time the Bonze diſmiſſes them with his Benediction, and their Re- 
tinue make a large Bonfire at the Foot of the Hill, wherein are thrown all the Toys 
and Play-Things which the young Bride amuſed herſelf with in her Virgin-State. 
Others produce a Diſtaff, and ſome Flax before her, to intimate, that from thencefor- 


ward ſhe muſt apply herſelf to the prudent Management of her Family Aﬀairs. The 


Ceremony concludes with the ſolemn Sacrifice of two Oxen to the God of Marriage. 


After this the new-married Couple return with their Retinues, and the Bride is conducted 
to her Husband's Houſe, where ſhe finds every Room in the moſt exact Order, and 


embelliſhed in the gayeſt Manner. The Pavement and the Threſhold are ſtrew'd with 


Flowers and Greens, whilſt Flags and Streamers on the Houſe-Top ſeem to promiſe 
nothing but one continued Series of Delight; which may continue unfeign'd in all 


Probability the Time of the Nuptials, which, as we are inform'd, are celebrated 


eight Days together. There are ſeveral Cuſtoms to be met with, obſerv'd by 
other Nations, very conformable to the Nuptial Ceremony here deſcribed. The Mar- 
riage Torch made uſe of by the Greeks and Romans, bears a very near Affinity with 
the Flambeaux of the Fapaneſee The main Difference is, that amongſt the Romans, 
one of the Virgin-Attendants on the Bride * carried this Torch before her; and amongſt 
the Greeks the Bride's Mother performed that Office. The Diſtaff likewiſe was pro- 


; duced before the Roman Ladies, as well as the Fapaneſe, to inform them, that the Miſtreſs of 
2 Family ought always to be diligent and induſtrious. They threw Nuts likewiſe to the 


Children that were then preſent, to denote their ſolemn Renunciation of all juvenile 
Amuſements; and the Ceremony of throwing the Bride's Play-Things into the Fire, 
ſeems to convey no ſtronger an Idea on this Subject. Was one of the Antients to treat on 


» Extrafted from Nieubef, abi ſup, 
> Vide Brif. de Veteri Riu Nut. 
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our Cuſtoms, as we on theirs, he would, in all probability, make this ſhrewd Remark; 
that we had ſubſtituted Sugar-Plumbs in the room of Nuts. The Antients, who were 
as fond as we are of Allegories and Myſteries in their religious Ceremonies, found 
out divers other important Alluſions in theſe Nuts, as the Reader may find, if he will 
but conſult ſuch Authors as have wrote upon that parricular Topic. To this near Re- 
ſemblance of Cuſtoms, we may add that which the Fapaneſe have in common with 
the Jews, at leaſt the German Jews, * viz, the Solemnization of their nuptial Ceremo- 
nies in a Tent. | | | 15 


b The Chineſe Women, when they find themſelves pregnant, are 1 to deſtroy the 
Faætus, in order to prevent their being overburthened with a numerous Family, and fave 
the Expence which will unavoidably attend their Education, if they are conſcious to 
ſelves that their Circumſtances are too narrow to ſupport it with any Credit. 


The EDUCATION of their CHILDREN, E 


"PHE Japaneſe are very We and WIR" in the Education of their Children; a 
and tho they have an abſolute and unlimitted Authority of Life and Death over 
them, yet they very ſeldom act the Tyrant, or treat them with the leaſt Inhumanity. They 
endeavour to inſpire them with the Love of Glory, which is their darling Paſſion, and take 
peculiar Care, as we are informed, not to thwart the Biaſs of their natural Inclinations; 
As the Ambition to procure Honour and Eſteem; and the Dread of loſing their Nepu- 
tation, is conſpicuous even in their Infancy, tis no difficult Task to inſpire them with 
uncommon Courage and Reſolution, with generous and difinteteſted Principles; and, on 
the contrary, to imprint on their Minds a lively Deteſtation and Abhorrence of ſuch 
particular Vices as are baſe and contemtpible. They look down therefore on Avarice; 
exceſſive Gaming, and Theft, with an Eye of generous Diſdain. He who is guilty of 
the laſt, tho' the Offence prove never fo trivial, is ſure to die without Redemption: 
Nay, the injur'd Party may do himſelf Juſtice, and murder the Pilferer, that is taken 
in the Fact. The Japaneſe Merchants, as we are likewiſe aſſured; are fo fair and ho- 
neſt in all their Tranſactions, that in caſe they receive from thoſe they deal with more 
than their juſt due, or than the ſtated Price of their Commodities, they'll return the Surplus. 
It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that theſe conſcientious Pagans are ſeldom or never worth 
Millions, as ſome of our Chriſtians are. There is another Thing which isvery remarkable, 
and thoſe who pleaſe may believe it, that is, that Poverty is neither the Object of Shame 
or Contempt at Japan. Ir ſeems ſufficient, according to theſe Relations, that theſe 
Iſlanders live at Diſtance enough in Conſcience from us, in order to entertain quite other 
Ideas of ſome particular Things than we de. But how is it poſſible that theſe Pagans 
ſhould imagine Humanity to be the ſame Thing in a poor Man as in a rich one? The 
Idea is prepoſterous and inſupportable. We d r have Judgment and Pene: 
tration ſufficient to diſcern the Difference. 


Wr fhall not expatiate on the Obedience which Children pay to their Parents; on 
the Aquanimity and Fortitude of theſe Iſlanders under any Misfortunes, on their Pa- 
tience under Afflictions, and their generous Diſdain of any outragious Deportment. 
Such a Detail would be a ſevere Mortification to us, could we produce no Vices to coun- 
rerballance theſe extraordinary Virtues; but for our Comfort and Conſolation, there 
are Exceptions enough to theſe general Rules amongſt them, to keep us in Countez 
nance, and palliats our Faults, Happy it is for us, that we can venture to fay, 


. Buxtorf Ch. xxxix. Synag. Jud. In Holland the German Jews celebrate their Nuptial Rites iti the Court of their 
Synagogue. See the Fewviſh Ceremonies in the firſt Volume of this Work. 
» Nieubof, ubi ſup. 
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that after all this Train of boaſted Virtues, ſo conſpicuous i in the Fapaneſe, they are haughty 
and unperious, fawning and hypocritical, full of Reſentment and Revenge, malicious to the 


haſt Degree, and, in ſhort, ſavage and inhuman towards 2 78 who 1 to treat therit 
with the leaſt Coldneſs or een 


Try have A and Univerſities for the Inſtructions of their Vouth in the 
Arts and Sciences; but we ſhall wave the Deſcription of them. The Lizard is their 
Emblem or Simbol of Wiſdom, under which venerable Form they adore the Deity 


who preſides over Learning. The Lizard, however, has no Statues or * erected to 
its Honour. 


Their K1NGs : Their SOLEMN OAT Hs, Cc. 


HE Sovereign of Japan, like all the other Eaftern Monarchs, is abſolute and 

ps and his Power and Authority unlimited; to which his Subjects ſhew 
a paſſive Obedience, without the leaſt Reluctance or Reply, and, in all probability, 
without the leaſt Reflection; as tis the pure Reſult of a natural Habit. Thrice happy 
Defe&! anda Blefling which many who profeſs Chriſtianity ought to beg of God to 
vouchſafe to them. The Emperor of Fapan looks on all Remonſtrances as Acts of 
Diſloyalty, and by Conſequence never hearkens to them but with the utmoſt Reluctance. 
On the contrary, the Proſpect of Advancement to the moſt important Poſts in the 
Government, renders the Nobility themſelves very tractable and ſubmiſſive. They make 
it their Principal Study to pry into the ſecret Thoughts and Inclinations of their Sove- 
reign, in order to ingratiate themſelves in his Favour, and anſwer in all Reſpegs the 
Will and Pleaſure of this terreftrial Deity. The Vice-Roys, and tributary Princes, in 
22 of their great Monarch, make all their Dependants feel the Weight of their 

potic Power, and reſemble thoſe Rivulets, which, as they glide along, overflow. their 

Nauk, oe wk the ſame Rapidity as larger Rivers. The Emperor is political enough to 

engage them in the moſt difficult and expenſive Exterprizes. They are far more un- 
happy than the Populace, who are unknown to, and beneath the Notice of their 
Sovereign; ſince they are obliged to ſubmit to ſuch Meaſures, as are almoſt inſup= 
portable, and are every Day expoſed to the wayward and capricious Humours of their 
Lord and Maſter. If the Miſdemeanors of any one of them happen to be puniſhed with 
Death, each individual Member of his Family, how diſtant ſoever the Relation may 
be, falls a Victim at once with him, to his Sovereign's Reſentment. 


On Method which theſe Grandees take, to ingratiate themſelves with their Prince, 
conſiſts in erecting Edifices with all the Beauty and Magnificence imaginable. We are aſ- 
ſured, that their Slaves are contented to be buried alive under the Foundations. The 
Fapaneſe are ſo weak as to imagine, that ſuch Walls as are erected on human Bodies, 
are for ever ſecur d from all fatal Diſaſters. As ſoon as the ſtately Edifice is perfectly com- 

pleated, they make the moſt elegant Entertainment for their great Maſter that can poſ- 
fibly be deviſed, and which takes up three Years in the very Preparation, There is 
always a Portal built on purpoſe for the Monarch, which is more magnificent, and 
more richly embelliſhed than any other Entrance to the Palace: Through this he comes 
in and goes out. When his Imperial Majeſty is — the Portal is immediately 


Nieubef s Collection, Ec. ubi ſup. 
The Sie Cons Account of Japan. Tom. III. of his Collection of Trayels to the North, 
© Procul a Joue & fulmine, as one of the Antients expreſſes it. 


* Nieubof, Caron, Purchas, and others. 
N *. 


de- 


x 


S010 CERES " Te 
demolith'd, and cloſed up; no one being permitted to paſs thro' a Gate-way, which, 
has been honour'd with the Preſence of a Being ſo infinitely ſuperior to the reſt of Man- 

kind. This haughty Monarch meets with no other Mortification than this, that he is 
unable to prevent his Subjects from being born and dying in the fame Manner as him- 
ſelf, 25 | 


Tux Favours of the Monarch are received in Japan with greater Demonſtrations of 
Joy, and more extravagant Teſtimonies of Veneration and Reſpect, than the moſt ſignal | 
Victories in Europe; and yet theſe Favours are fo precarious and deceitful, that *tis no 
* uncommon Caſe, to ſee a Man a Slave to him who once was one of his Domeſtics. 


On New-Year's-Day, all the Princes, as well Secular as Eccleſiaſtic, that is to fay, 
the Superior of the Bonzes, and in ſhort, of all the religious Orders in general, wait 
on the Emperor in a Body, to pay him freſh Inſtances of their Submiſſion and Obei- 
fance, and renew their Oaths of Allegiance ; which, however, is not look'd upon as a 
ſufficient Security to the Prince“; he has a Confident always preſent with the Tributary 
Kings, under the Pretence of being their Aſſiſtant. Theſe are likewiſe ſworn, as 
are all who are in public Office, tho? in the loweſt Capacity. In this folemn Oath, 
© they call to witneſs the awful Deities of Heaven, and all the Gods of the ſixty = 
fix Provinces of the Empire, the Gods of Idzu, &c. Fatzman and Tenſin. Theſe Dei- 
ties, if we may form a Judgment by the Terms of the Formulary, have the ſame 
Power and Authority over the Japaneſe, as Nemęſis and Ate had over the antient Greeks. 
They wiſh, in the moſt ſolemn Manner, that the Vengeance of theſe Deities, as well 
as the Weight of the ſecular Arm, may fall upon them and their Families, &c. if they 
violate their Faith. The Juror ſigns his Oath with his Blood, and in caſe he happens 
to be convicted of Perjury, tis Death without Redemption. The Fapaneſe are of Opi- 
nion, that as every ſolemn Oath ought to be ratified and confirmed with Blood, the ſame 
muſt in juſtice be ſpilt in caſe of Violation. | | 9, 
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Their FUNERAL SOLEMNITIES. 


HEN a Perſon dies at Nangueſaki, they produce Witneſſes to juſtify that the 
Party was not a Chriſtian at the Time of his Deceaſe. Nay, they examine 
the Corpſe with the utmoſt Precaution, in order to be convinc'd, that there is no M ark 

of Chriſtianity about it, or of any Puniſhment inflicted on that Account: After which 
they draw up a Certificate in Favour of the Deceaſed. But before we make any farther 
Enquiry into their Funeral Solemnities, let us obſerve with what undaunted Courage, 
and matchleſs Reſolution, they face even Death itſelf. No Nation, but the Engliſh, 
can pretend to be their Rivals. The Malefactor, who is convicted of a capital Crime, 
muſt rip open his own Belly, without ſhewing the leaſt Reluctance, unleſs he is willing 
to die by a diſhonourable Hand, and as ſuch they look upon any, one whatſoever, but thac 

of the Criminal himſelf. In order to perform this Operation in a formal Manner, the 

Malefactor invites all his Friends and Relations to attend him, and, dreſt in his beſt 

Cloaths, makes a Slit directly down his Belly with a ſharp Knife provided for that Pur- 

poſe : But ſuch as | are willing to diſtinguiſh themſelyes b 


iy y their Intrepidity, rip 
their Bellies in the Form of a Croſs, and afterwards throw the Knife into the Air. 
When his Bowels begin to guſh out of the gaping Wound, the Self. Executioner gives 


* Hiſt, of Japan. Tom. I. 
Caron, ubi ſup. 


© Kaempfer's Hiſtory of Japan, Lib. Iv. Chap. vi. & x 


4 Ibid, 


a Sign 
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a Sign to one of his Domeſtics, who cuts his Head of without the leaſt Ceremony. There 
is no more Scandal in this Manner of dying, or legal Puniſhment, than in England, 


where a Malefactor, either freely, or againſt his Inclination, makes his Exit in a 
Halter. 


Am1pas is the God of departed Souls; but we have already ſaid as much as is requi- 
ſite in Relation to him. Who would imagine that they ſhould have any Idea of a Limbo 
for little Children? They hold, however, that there is one, and that a God, or divine 
Judge preſides over it, and that tis ſituate on a Lake, which they call Fekone, in the 
Road to Fedo. All Children, who die before they attain the Age of ſeven Years, enter 
immediately into this Limbo, and are there tormented, till the liberal Contributions of 
ſuch as are charitably diſpoſed, obtain of the Mendicant Bonzes, thoſe Effuſions of the 
Heart, thoſe effectual fervent Prayers, which aſſuage the Torments of Sinners in the 


other World. On the Banks of this Lake are erected little Chapels, all compoſed of 


Wood, in which refide ſome particular Prieſts, who chant the Namanda in a very dif. 
conſolate Tone, mutter over a few Prayers, and receive the Benevolence of all thoſe who 
travel that way. As a grateful Acknowledgment of their Favours, they give them ſeve- 
ral Papers, with the Names of their Gods written upon them, as alſo of ſome of their 
moſt illuſtrious Sins. Such Travellers as are a little ſcrupulous, as well as all devout 
Pilgrims, receive theſe ſpiritual Favours with their Heads uncover'd, carry them with 
all the Reſpect imaginable to the Brink of the Lake, and throw them into it, having 
firſt tied a Stone to them, that they may be the better aſſured of their going direct- 
ly down to Limbo. This Precaution is ſo much the more neceſſary, as the Eaſe and Re- 
lief of Souls entirely depend upon it ; for they receive Comfort and Conſalation gradu- 


ally as the Water obliterates, or wears away, the Names and Characters which arc writ- 


ten on theſe Papers. The Bonzes point out the very Spot on which theſe poor Children 
W nay even diſtinguiſh it by a Heap of Stones, diſpoſed in the Form of a Pyramid, 


We ſhall here make bold to introduce a ſhort Digreſſion on the Relics of the 
Country. There is a little Temple called Fakone, adjacent to the Chapels juſt before- 
mentioned, remarkable for its numerous ſacred Relice. There they produce the Sabres 
of their heroic Camis, {till dyed with the Blood of thoſe whom they bad ſlain in Battle; 
the Veſtments which were heretofore worn by an Angel, and which ſupply'd the Place 
of Wings; and the Comb of Joritomo, who was their firſt ſecular Emperor. Theſe, 
however, are not the only Relics which they boaſt of at Japan. There are abundance 


to be met with in ſeveral other Temples, and all of them in general are preſerved with 
the utmoſt Strictneſs and Precaution. As the Saints of this Empire are for the moſt 


part more illuſtrious Warriors than thoſe of other Nations, there are amongſt the Relics of 
Japan, a large Quantity of Sabres, Swords, and Scymetars, 8 were made uſe of 


in their military Expeditions. 


Tas Japangſc burn their Dead. * © If the deceaſed be a Perſon of Diſtinction, his 


« Friends and Relations, dreſt all in Mourning, repair to the Place appointed for the 


« burning of his Corpſe, about an Hour before the Funeral Proceſſion, The Women 


c. are all veil'd. A ſuperior Bonze, attended by thirty of his own Order, all dreſt 
cc in their Ceremonial Habits, march in the Front.” This Dreſs of theirs conſiſts in a 


Linen Shirt, with a black Cloak over it, and a dark-brown Veſtment over that. Each 


of them carries a Taper in his Hand. After them come two hundred Bonzes more, who 


either fing, or invoke, as loud as they are able, the Deity to whom the Deceaſed in his 


* Kaempfer, Lib. V. ck. 


A ibid. ch. xi. 
© Hiſtory of f Japon, written by Father Gaſſet, on the Memoirs of the Fruit, Dapper, Purchas, &c. 
* Dapper's Collection, &c. 
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Life-Time was peculiarly devoted. © Then follow a conſiderable Number of inferiot 
i Fellows, who are hired to carry at their Pike s End, ſeveral Baskets full of Papers, cut 
ein various Forms, and painted in divers Colours, which Hutter in the Air more or leſs, 
« according to the Motion of their Pikes, and denote that the Deceaſed is ſafely ar. 
« rived at the Manſiohs df everlaſting Blik. After them come eight young Bonzes,” 


divided into two Bands, carrying long Canes in their Hands, with long Streamers at the 


End of them, on each of which the Name of ſome particular Deity is inſcribed. Ten 
other Bonzes follow them, with lighted Lanthorns embelliſh'd with ſeveral hieroglyphic 
Figures. Theſe laſt are attended by two young Men dreſt in brown colour? d 


Clothes, who carry unlighted Tapers. Several other Perſons, likewiſe; dreſt in 


Brown, with black Leathern Caps on their Heads, neatly varniſhed, and on which is in- 


ſcribed the Name of their Idol, follow all theſe Bonges. After this firſt Train, comes 


the Deceaſed, carried by four Men; : ſeated in his Coffin, with his Head inclining 
« ſomewhat forwards, and his Hands cloſed, as in a praying Poſtute. The Corpſe 1s 
« dreſt in white, having 4 Paper-Robe over it, compoſed of the Leaves of a Book; 
er whettin are deſeribed the Actions bf the God to whom the Deceaſed was in his Life- 
« Time moſt devoted. . . . The Children of the Deceaſed ſurround the Corpſe, - The 


youngeſt carries a lighted Pine Taper in his Hand, with which tis his peculiar Pro- 


et vince to ſet Fire to the Funeral Pile.” The Populace, who wear Leathern Caps like- 
wiſe, made in the Faſhion \ we have Juſt Veaore Wade 8 opt the Rear of ons ſolemn 
Proceſſion. s 


TuùIs is the: Order in which. þ ey March nds of the City to o the ; Place where the: Fu- 


neral Pile is erected, ** which is ſurrounded with four Walls, cover'd with white Cloth, 


« the four Gates only excepted, through which they are to enter.” * Thele Gates, 
fays another Author, front the four Cardinal Points of the Compaſs. They dig a deep 


4 Grave in the Middle; which is filled with Wood) and on each Side place a Table 


t covered with all manner of Provifions.'. . ; ,, On one of them ſtands a little Chafing- 


e Diſh, like a Cenſer, full of live Coals and © Sweet-Wodd. . As ſoon as the Corpſe is 
« brought to the Brink of the Grave, they faſten a long Cord to the Coffin, which is 
s made like a little Bed for the deceaſed to lie on. Afﬀter they have carried the little Bed 


« in Form thrice round the Grave; they lay it on the Funeral Pile, whilſt the Bouges, 
te and Relations of the Deeeaſed; call inceſſantly on the Name of his tutelary Idol. Af- 
< ter this, the ſupetior Bonze, that is; he that led up the Van of the Proceſſion, walks 
<« three Times round the Corpſe with his lighted Taper, waving it three Times over 


<« his Head, and pronouncing ſome myſtic Words, the Meaning whereof the Aſſiſtants 


te themſelves are perfect Strangers to.” That laſt Action, © ſome ſay, denotes that the 


Soul exiſts from all Eternity, and will never ceaſe to be; but this Emblem ſeems forc'd 


and very obſcure, After this, he throws away his Taper, and two of the neareſt Re- 


lations to the Deceaſed taking it up, wave it thrice over the Corpſe, and then toſs it in- | 


to the Grave. But according to another Author, the Bonze gives it to the youngeſt 
« Son of the Deceaſed, who, after there has been a conſiderable Quantity of Oils; 
« Perfumes, and aromatic Drugs pour'd into the Grave, throws his Torch into it; 
« During the Time that the Body is conſuming in the Flames, the Children, or neareſt 


„Relations of the Deceaſed, advance towards the Cenſer, that ſtands upon the Table, 


te put Perfumes into it, and then .'worſhip. and adore it. This Ceremony over, the 
r Friends and Relations of the Deceaſed withdraw, leaving none hut the Populace, and 
e the Poor behind them, who either cat, or carry home, the Entertainment provided for | 
the Deceaſed. The Day following the Children, Relations, and Friends, repair to the 
0 Grave again, in &tcer to > colſcQt the n and Aſhes of the bee which they 
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carefully depoſit in a Vermilion Urn, and cover it with a rich Veil. The Bonzey 
« likewiſe go thither again, to renew their Prayers for ſeven Days together. 'The next 
15 Day they convey the Urn to a proper Place, where they inter it, fixing a braſs Plate, 
< or a Stone over it, whereon are engrav'd both the Name of the Deceaſed, and the 
* Idol he adored.” Theſe ſepulchral Monuments, as there are no ſtated Rules relating 
thereto, are made in various Forms, entirely according to the Diſcre tion of the Survi- 
vors, and embelliſhed either with ſome Fapaneſe Compartments, or other Decorations, i in 
Baſſo Relievo. They grave likewiſe on Marble Pillars the moſt heroic Atchievements 
of the Deceaſed, his public Employments, the Day of his Nativity and Deceaſe, &c. 
This Cuſtom bears a very near Affinity to our Epitaphs. The Marble Statue of the De- 
ceaſed. ĩs likewiſe frequently erected in the ſame Place. The Hero whom they comme- 
morate, is repreſented with his Legs a-croſs under his Robe, according to the Japaneſe 
Faſhion,” and his Hands cloſed, in a praying Poſture. If the Statue repreſents a Lady, 
her Hands, on the contrary, are open and extended, and her Head ſomewhat inclined. 
towards. one Shoulder, * Theſe ſepulchral. Monuments are. frequently frew'd with 


| Flowers, and thoſe who viſit them bring: nh them an clegant Callation For the De- 


bo ns firſt of Yo. two 3 in the Plate . annexed, Wen e Nuptial 


Wy Rites, and the other their Funeral Solemnities. - In the lowermoſt there. is the Repre- 


= 3 of two Deities, who are the Guardians of the Dead, and preſide over all 
Affairs relating to them. The Idol with four Faces, which you ſee plac'd upon an Al- 
— is called Fam. In one of his Hands he holds a Scepter, with a Sun upon the 
Point of it. This Emblem, in all Probability, denotes the Conduct of divine Provi- 


| dence, like that amongſt the Egyptians, between which there is doubtleſs a very viſible 
Conformity. The Hand immediately below that which ſupports the Scepter, holds a 
Crown of Flowers. The uppermoſt of the two Right Hands has a kind of a Wand in 
it, and the other a Cenſer, or Pot full of. Perfumes. This Janus is the peculiar Guar- 
dian and Protector of the Souls of old People, ee es prin 
ff Radedtes: of ther Bekait. 


TIR other Idvl is d Xignam, : He prefides corals Sinkiat little Children, and 

all fach as ue not arcind to Years of Maturity. He is repreſented young and fair, 
with four Arms; in one he holds an Infant, in another a Serpent, in the other two a 
Sabre, and a Ring full of Knots. His Robe is embelliſned all over with Stars. The 


Parrot on one Side of him is ONE remarkable, but what that Emblem 4e 
ann — Lois 


- Wa EN one of their banden a it ; frequently happens, that his Vaſlals, Gebiete 
and Slaves, nn — themſelves, in order to abend him in the 2 __ 


Once: « Vert they celebrate a mortuary Feſtival, which confiſts i in -viſting the Se- 
pulchres of the Dead, and carrying Proviſions with them for their Entertainment. This 
Feſtival laſts two Days. Every Louſe is illuminated, whilſt the People flock out of 
the City, for this Purpoſe, all the Evening long. There, if we may credit what they 
aſſert, they have familiar Intercourſe with the Dead, congratulate: them-on their happy 
Return to this World, and are overjoy'd to fee them again. Theit Compliments thus 
paid, they invite them to an elegant Entertainment. About an Hour after, for fo 
long the Collation laſts, they requeſt the Favour of them to take a Wall into the City. 
Well go before you, ſay they, to their deceaſed Friends, to make all the Prepara- 
tions that are requiſite for your commodious Reception, and to pay you thoſe Ho- 
© nours and Teſtimonies of Reſpect which are due to ſuch worthy Gueſts,” Some 
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ſhort Time after the Dead prepare accordingly for their March, and the Living flock 
out of the City with lighted Tapers, to meet them, and conduct them into Town. 
But the. two Days appointed for the Feſtival being expired, they ſhower down a De- 
luge of Stones all over the City, in order to oblige the Dead to withdraw to their re- 
ſpective Tombs ; for ſhould but one of them by any Accident tay behind, it would be 


look'd upon as A public Misfortune. This Ceremony is not celebrated aſter the ſame 


Manner in all Parts, and * Nieubof, from whom we have made this Extract, gives us 
a quite different Deſcription of it in another Part of his Travels, 


We ſhall ſay nothing of the lighted Lamps, which conſtantly burn in the Sepulchres, 
in honour of the Dead in general; but only take notice of their illuſtrious Dead, who 
either actually are, or ſhortly to be admitted into the Number of their Gods. A * dead 


Perſon of this high Rank and Diſtinction has a hundred and fifty Lamps perpetually 
burning before him. 


Tux Poor we indigent, and the Populace, muſt never expect to have theſe Honours paid 
them, in the Manner we have here deſcrib'd. Tis ſufficient that the Beggar and the King 
die juſt like one another. What Neceſſity is there that the ſame Pomp and Grandeur 
| ſhould attend them both after their Deceaſe ? But to avoid haranguing to no Manner 
of Purpoſe, we ſhall content ourſelves with making this one Remark, that thoſe whoſe 
narrow Circumſtances render them incapable of defraying the Expence of ſuch fune- 
ral Solemnities, are buried by their Friends, like the Beaſts, without any Regard to 
Decency, or the leaſt Pity or Compaſſion for their Fellow-Creatures. The Benzes 
have a natural Averſion to the Poor, ſhun them as they would an Infection, and make 
no Manner of Prayers or Oblations to the Gods on their Behalf. Compariſons, indeed, 


are odious ; but tis much with them as tis with us; a poor Chr: * is very ſeldom 
indulg d with any Maſſes for his Soul, without Fee or Reward. 


| T HE Japans, in order to pay their deceaſed Relations the moſt : Gena Marks of 
their Affection and Reſpect, preſerve ſome particular Pocket-Books, as facred Monu- 
ments, to perpetuate their Memory. Theſe are called Biogu, and are hung up over 
their Doors, much after the ſame Manner, in all Probability, as the Arms or Atchieye- 


ments of Perſons of Quality in Holland, with the Date of the Year, and 7 of their 
Deceaſe. 


The Religion of COREA and 7 Esso. 


W E . not here a very large Field to range in. Whilt \ we are in ExpeQation, 
however, of new Travellers arriving from theſe Parts, we ſhall entertain our 


Readers with ſuch Informations as we can procure from thoſe who have return'd from 
thence ſome Years ago. © The Coreans, according to them, profeſs little or no Re- 
< ligion at all, and only make a few Grimaces before their Idols, inſtead of paying | 

them divine Adoration. On ſome certain Feſtival Days, indeed, the People reſort to 
a kind of Temple, where each Perſon lights a Piece of Sweet-Wood, puts it into a 
<< Vaſe, or Cenſer, and preſents 1 it to the Idol. After this he makes him a profound 
% Bow, and then withdraws.” This, ſays our Author, is the Sum Total of their di- 
vine Worſhip; and this is all the Account we could well expect from a Sailor. As 
to the Principles of their Religion, the Coreans, continues he, are of Opinion, that 


a Newboff, ubi ſup p. 440. of the Original. 


d Niuboſſ, #bi ſup. in his Deſcription of the Mauſoleum of « one of the Emperors of F an. 
© Nieuboff, ubi ſup. 


* Deſcription of 4240 in the fourth Tome of a Collection of Voyage to the North, | 
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© the Virtuous ſhall be rewarded, and the Vicious puniſhed.” As to the reſt, they have 
no Idea of controverſial Points, Debates about Myſteries, Hereſies, or Excommunica- 
tions. They are all of one Faith. “ Their Monks, or their Bonzes, (for we may call 
« them with Propriety enough either the one or the other), make Oblations of divers 


ce Perfumes to their Idols twice a Day, at the Beat of Dtums, MY and Kettles, tlie 
<« uſual Implements of other Monks.” 


'Ovn Author plainly contradicts his own Account of the Coreans; for firſt he advances, tl that 
they profeſs no Manner of Religion, and yet afterwards tells us, that Corea abounds 
with Temples and Convents. If there be ſuch a vaſt. uantity of the former, there 
mult likewiſe be a great Number of Devotees to frequent them. As to the latter, in- 
deed, they are no Manner of Demonſtration ; for they may have Monks enough in 
Conſciente, without any Conſcience at all, or Regard for Religion. As, we are advancing 
nothing but the Truth, we hope the Reader will excuſe the Pun. Father * Martini, 
who had much better Information, aſſures us, that the religious Ceremonies and Prin- 
ciples of the Coreans are exactly conformable with thoſe of the Chineſe; that they hold, 
with them, the Metempſychoſis, or Tranſmigration of Souls, and that Fo is their favourite 
Idol. Their Convents and Pagods are ſituate, for the generality, on Mountains, and 


ſubject to the Power and Authority of the City or Town that lies neareſt to them. 


« They have one particular Convent, with fix hundred Monks in it, and one City that 
has four thouſand of them under its Juriſdiction. They are diſtributed into ſelect 
« Bands, or Companies, each conſiſting of ten, twenty, and ſometimes thirty Mem- 


bers. The oldeſt is their Principal, or Superior, and if any one proves careleſs or re- 


* miſs in his Duty, he orders him to be corrected by his Brother-Monks. If the Crime 
ebe flagrant or capital, the Offender is delivered i into the Cuſtody of the Governor of 
de the Town, to whoſe Authority the Convent is entirely ſubject.” | If Corea abounds 
with Monks, tis becauſe any one that will has the Liberty to take up che Habit, and 
lay it down again ar Pleaſure. Theſe Monks are oblig d to pay ſuch Taxes, and per- 
form ſuch manual Operations, as it ſhall be thought proper to impoſe upon them. This 
'tis, they ſay, that draws down the Contempt of the Coreans upon them, and is the 

principal Reaſon why they look upon them as Slaves and Vaſſals. Their Principals; 


or Superiors, however, eſpecially if they are Men of Senſe and Ingenuity, are treated 


c with all the Teſtimonies of Reſpect imaginable, are look d upon as Quality, bear the 
&« honourable Title of Imperial Monks, and wear the royal Badge upon their Habits,” 
By their Conſtitution, they are obliged to refrain from eating any Animals, of what 


Nature or Kind ſoever. They either have not, or at leaſt ought not to have, any fa- 


miliar Intercourſe with the Female Sex. They have their Beards, as we are inform'd, 
and their Heads cloſe ſhav'd ; and immediately after the fuſt Time of that Operation, 
a particular Mark is artfully impreſſed upon their Arms, which can never be eraſed. 


If they happen to prove refractory, and. act in Defiance of the Rules i theie ry 5 


they are : very ſeverely puniſtd, and expell d the Convents. 
Oi H Haul 

Wr have already obferved, that the 3 f a the Objects of public Same 
on Account of their being fubject to the Payment of ſome! particular Taxes, and the 
Performance of ſuch mechanical Operations as ſhall be ĩmpoſed upon them. They are 
the very Reverſe, it muſt be acknowledged, of out European Prieſts, who value them- 
ſelves on Account of their living at Eaſe, and being under no Obligation to do any one 
Thing whatſoever. Thoſe of Corea. are foro d to be diligent and induſttious, and get 
their Livelihood by the daily Practice of ſame Proſeſſion ot another. Several of them 


act in the Capacity of Tutors, and have Pupils entruſted to their Cate and Con- 
duct, who ſometimes continue with them, on much the fame Conditions as the Nens 


amongſt the Talapoins. Theſe young Probationers are Heirs to thoſe: Monks who have 


In the third Tom. of the ſame Voyages to the North, publiſhed in the Year 1715. - 33 
; | | rought 


of the CHINESE! op 


brought- them up, PER in whoſe Service they have been eniployed, and as fuch 8 in 
Mourning | for them when they dic. | 

Tnx1r Convents ad Pagods are all built at the publie PE? Oe every one con- 
tributes, more or leſs, to the Erection of thoſe Edifices, according as his Circumſtahices 
will admit. Both the one and the other are commodiouſly ſituated; are Places of 
public Reſort, and frequented as much for Pleaſure as Devotion. Their Proſpects are 
as fine as thoſe in Japan, we were going to fay in Europe; ; their. Walks are agreeable, 
and their Solitude very entertaining. Let us not, however, envy ſuch their Happinefs, 
who retire from the World, ſince we are aſſured they make it their Study there, to re- 
pel all Manner of Temptations. But one Thing i is very remarkable, and that is, that 
there are common Strumpets, who either frequent theſe Convents and Pagods, or at 
leaſt hover round about them, with whom theſe Monks occaſionally trifle away an 
Hour or two by way of Amuſement. This is a new Contraſt in the Religion of theſe 
Idolaters. This Conduct, however, will not appear fo very particular, if we will but 
reflect, that Vice with Pleaſure inſinuates herſelf into thoſe Places which are ſet apart 
for the Practice of Virtue ; for this Reaſon in particular, becauſe Temptation always fol- 
lows her cloſe, and Luft and Wantonneſs conceal themſelves under theVeil of Piety ; fince 
theſe Places are folitary and unfrequented, but at ſuch Times as are appointed for the 
public Exetciſe of Devotion. Beſides, we frequently find in Chriſtian Countries, not 
only Taverns and Alehouſes, but Brothels adjacent to our Churches. This Reflection is 
principally intended for the Chriftiar's Reformation; there is no need to furniſh the 
Coreaus with ſuch refin'd Ideas. The Corean Monks likewiſe, as we are inform'd, are 
mightily addicted to exceſſive Drinking; ; and our Prieſts, with their good Wills, would 
never part with their Bottle. To conclude, there are Convents in Corea for Na who 


are ſhav'd as well as the Monks, are doom'd to a perpetual Virginity, and ſubject to the 
Laws of their Conſtitution. BT, 


As to the Natives of eſo, the Reader muſt Ses 10 particular Detail of their Re- 
ligion. What Account can we poſſibly give of a People, who were never viſited by 
any of our Europeans, but a * Dutch Mariner, who informs us only, that when they 


are carouſing before the Fire, they ſprinkle a ſmall ns & of Water here and hip 
into it, by way of Oblation? 


1 
Their NUPTIAL 8 FUNERAL SOLEMNITIES, 
and other amen. 3 


— 


ELATIONS are not permitted to marry within the fourth k Degree « of Conſan” 
R guinity. Love is a Paſſion, which they are for the generality entire Strangers to 


for they marry at nine or ten Years of Age; or if that ſoft Fire be ever kindled 
in their Breaſts, tis after Marriage; juſt the reverſe of us, who preſently grow cold 
after Enjoyment. But we ſhall not be ſo partial to the Coreans, as to imagine they have 
any Opportunity to indulge their Love, I mean that generous Paſſion, which' is rational 
and manly, ſince they look upon their Wives, and treat them like Slaves; beat and 
abuſe them on every trivial Occaſion, and divorce themſelves from them at their Plea. 
ſure. The Wife, on the other Hand, has not the Privilege to get rid of a ſurly moroſe 
Husband, with equal Eaſe, which may juſtly be” accounted a "NF great 3 


. 


See the Account of the Diſcovery of 7015 , Tom. III. of the Collection of Travels to the North. 
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Tu Coreans, according to Father Martini, have much more Liberty, with re- 
ſpect to matrimonial Contracts, than the Chineſe. Every one there makes free Choice 
« of a Wife for himſelf. The Lovers give each other their ſolemn Promiſe, and marry 
& whenever they think moſt convenient, without conſulting their Relations on one Side 
« or the other,” The Nuptial Ceremony, according to the Account we have of it, 
conſiſts principally in the Bridegroom's taking a formal Tour round the Town, and 
making a Halt at his Miſtreſs Apartment, where he meets with a very favourable 
Reception from the young Lady's Relations. After this, he conduQts his Bride to his 
own Houſe, and n ie the Affair without farther Ceremony. 


To what has "ol ſaid, we muſt ad that Polygamy is allow i in Favour of the 
Men, and that when they put away their Wives, they can, if they pleaſe, diſcharge 
themſelves of their Children likewiſe. None, however, but Slaves, and the Refuſe of 
the Populace, are guilty of fo ungenerous a Practice. As to the Paſſion of Jealouſy, 
they are not near ſo much tormented with it as the (ing ary 


Wurm a Freeman dies, his Children go into Mourning for three Years, with all the 
Severity of a Monk, who durſt not ſwerve from the Laws of his Order; and, if we 
may depend on the Veracity of our Author, without an Ability to act in any public 
Capacity during the whole Time; nay, they muſt refrain from the Duties of the Mar- 
riage-Bed ; and ſuch Children as happen to be born in the Mourning Time are look'd 
upon as illegitimate. No Heat, no Indulgence of their Paſſions, is then allow'd of; 
neither muſt they waſh themſelves till their Time is expir'd. As to the reſt, by the 
Denomination of a Freeman, we mean, all ſuch as are not the Scum and Refuſe of the 
People. They weep, they howl, and tear their Hair, to teſtify their Concern for a de- 
ceaſed Friend. The Corpſe is depoſited in a double Coffin, as well embelliſhed, and as 
finely varniſh'd, as their Circumſtances will admit of. The Coreans, according to Father 
Martini, never bury their Friends, till three Years after their Deceaſe ; during 
all that Time, they keep them in their Coffins, as the Chinefe do, and ſhew them the 
very ſame Reſpect as they did whilſt they were living. Some of our Dutch Accounts 
aſſure us, that they bury their Dead every Spring and Autumn; that they lay ſuch as 
die in the Summer, into an Apartment erected upon four Stakes, where they are left tl 


their Rice-Harveſt is gotten in. When they think proper to bury them, they convey 
them firſt to their own Houſes, and there lock up in the Coffins with them, ſeveral Suits 
of Clothes, and a Variety of Trinkets. The Night which precedes the Funeral So- 
lemnity is ſpent in innocent Amuſements, and an elegant Collation. They fer out at 


Break of Day, the Relations are all in Tears, and the Bearers fing and move in ſolemn 
Pace, 8 to the melancholy Tune; for ſuch as are but in indifferent Circum- 

ſtances, they dig a Grave about five or ſix Foot deep, and there bury them. For Per- 
ſons of Diſtinction they erect ſome ſtone Monuments, with their Statues upon them, 
and with a kind of Epitaph underneath, which, as we have already abſerved, is cuſtomary 
amongſt the Japanęſe. Three Days after their Interment, the Friends and Relations of 
the Deceaſed pay him a formal Viſit, make their Qblations upon his Tomb, and re- 
create themſelves there for ſome conſiderable Time. Every Full Moon they cut the 
Graſs that grows round it, and make their free-will Offerings of new Rice. But this 
is not all; they ſhew fuch a friendly Concern for the Repoſe of their Dead, that upon 
the leaſt Intimation which their Bonzes give them, of their lying any Ways openly, they 
remove them, at their Requeſt, to a more commodious Situation, 


Tes. II. of the Colleftion of Travels to the North. = | 
R Tom. IV. of the ſame Colleftion of Travels to the North | 
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| Our Dutch Mariner inſinuates, that the eldeſt Son is Heir to his Father 8 100 Vie 

luable Effects; that the other Sons divide the Remainder between them, Share and Share 
alike, and that the Daughters are left entirely deſtitute of all Manner of Proviſion. Tis 
likewiſe cuſtomary, as we are inform'd, for an old Gentleman that is infirm and de- 
capy'd, to reſign to his Children the Management and Diſpoſal of all his Effects; who, 

notwithſtanding are very indulgent to, and tender of him, and ſtudy to make the Re- 
mainder of his Days paſs away as comfortably as poſſibly they can. The eldeſt Son 
c takes immediate Poſſeſſion of the Whole, in Right of himſelf and his Brothers, and, 
« at their mutual Expence, erects a commodious Apartment for the Reception of their 
« Parents.” A Corean would be ſtartled to ſee a Father and Mother abandon'd, and 
look d upon as an Incumbrance by their Children, (as often they are amongſt us) aſter 
they had voluntarily delivered up their whole Subſtance into their Cuſtody and Poſſeſ- 
ſion. We muſt not, however, be ſo vain as to imagine, that ſuch as live at ſome thou- 
fands of Leagues Diftance from us, are always endued with more Honour and Honeſty 
than ourſelves. Happy i it is for us, that Vice and Virtue have every where their Excep- 


tions, and that in e as well as Ala, the Juſt and the 2 are 23 to- 
Ew. 


Tax Science of Phyſic, as practiſed amongſt the Coreans, is very ſimple ; conform- 
able enough, as we are inform'd, to that of their Neighbours, and founded upon the 
Principles of pure Nature. This curſory Account relates only to that Part of their 
Practice which may properly be term'd the true Art of Phyſick, and not to that ſuper- 
natural Branch which depends wholly on Sorceries and Incantations. The Phyſicians 
of Corea, ſays our Dutch Mariner, are entirely devoted to the Service of the Rich ; the 
Poor have none to attend them, but Emperics and Magicians. One might be almoſt 
tempted to ask, Whether, all Prejudice and Prepoſſe Non apart, there is any great Die- 
rence between a Phyfician, a Quack, and a Conjurer. Hippocrates himſelf, who had not 
half the Aſſurance of an infinite Number of Pradtitioners, who call themſelves his Sos, 
has modeſtly acknowledged, That * great Art is requir'd to paſs a right Fudgment on 
any Diſtemper. The Conſtitution of the Body i is as various as that of the Mind; nay, 
the former, which is Man's terreſtrial Part, is expoſed to much greater Vi ciffitudes, 
through Age, the Climate of. the Country, the Weather, the different Tem per of the 

Mind, which influences and affects it, the Nature of his Diet, Sc. Twould be an 
| unpardonable Digreſſion to launch out any farther on this Topic. We ſhall Proceed, 
therefore, to gue you a ſhort Account of the Corean Government. | 


Tukix Monarch, as all the. Afatic Princes are, is abſolute ahd deſpotic, and his un- 
limited Power, which is fo ſhocking and inſupportable to us, is not look d upon as any 
Burden by his Subjects. Their Monarch's Decrees are irrevocable, and without Ap- 
"- pen. "Ts prohibited, on Pain of Death, to make any Objections to, or Animadver- 
ſions upon it. Whenever he goes abroad, the whole Court are oblig 4 to attend him, 


and he appears in all the Pomp and Magnificence of the moſt abſolute Monarch. | 


| There is a profound Silence wherever he comes; all the Shops and Doors, in all the 


Streets through which he paſſes, are cloſe ſhut up. His Nobles, as. well as his Guards, 
are oblig d to turn their Backs towards him; not a Soul durſt preſume ſo much as to 


cough in his Preſence. For the Prevention of any ſuch Act of Indecency, the Soldiers 
there put little Sticks in their Mouths, We are inform'd, that in the Reign of Domi- 
tian the Tyrant, the Senators of Nome chew'd Laurel, to prevent their burſting out into 
Laughter, which was a capital Crime, at the Follies and extravagant Deportment of 
their Sovereign, What a Torment would it be to a European to live under the Govern. 

ment of ſuch a Prince! And how inſupportable would it be for a Corean, would one 
arriv'd from thence ſay, to habituate himſelf to a ä with denden of Cuf- 


5 Judiium Diffcit 
toms 
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toms practiſed here in Europe ! Every one has Eagle's Eyes to diſcover the Foibles of 
his Neighbour, but conſtant Habit makes him blind to, and inſenſible of his own. 


There are various kinds of Governments, as well as Diſtempers : They are Maladies of 
a quite different Nature, and their Symptoms have no Manner of Reſemblance. 


As to the Religious Cuſtoms of Feſſs, \ we meet ; ih nothing worth the Reader * 
Obſervation. | 


The Religion of TARTARY. 


E are now come to chat infinite Number 1 people, who are e ſcatter 4 all over 


the Northern and Eaſtern Parts of Aja. In the antient Religion of the Scythians, 
(who were Tartarians formerly) Mars, the God of War, was worſhipped under the 


| Repreſentation of an Old Ruſty Sabre, to which they annually ſacrific d a conſiderable 


Number of Oxen and Horſes. They dy d it likewiſe with the Blood of one of their 
Enemies, whom they ſacrificed in honour to it at the ſame Time. The modern Tar- 
tars, who are the People we : teak of, are partly Mahometans, and partly Pagans. They 
acknowledge, according to * Carpin, one God, the Creator of all Things, both viſible 
and inviſible, who rewards and puniſhes the Sons of Men, according to their Merits; 


. but they never pray to, continues he, reverence, or pay him any external Act of divine 
Adoration. But if fo, what would thoſe Idols fay, which are ſtuffed with Felt, and 


made of human Form, whom they plant at their Doors; who watch over them, and 


| preſerve them from all Harms; who are likewiſe the tutelar Deities, and Guardians of 


their Flocks ; whom they honour in making them Oblations of the Firſtlings of their 
Sheep and their Oxen, and the firſt Morſel of their daily Meals? They burn the Bones 
of heir Beaſts Which they offer up in Sacrifice, becauſe they are not allowed to break 
them. 


| Canpin likewiſe ſeems to intimate, that the "ACTS he peaks of, pay divine Honours 
to the Fire. When any Strangers come amongſt them, they and their Effects which 
th ey bring with them, muſt all paſs between two Fires for their Purification. They 
are ficli enjoin d not to put a Knife into the Fire, nor touch it with a Knife, nor 
to cleave any Wood near it with a Hatchet. They pay likewiſe a particular Reſpect 
to the Whip with which they laſh their Horſes. This Traveller has oblig'd us with a 
particular Account of. ſeveral other Superſtitions, till mor kable than any hitherto 
mentioned. Before they drink, they take their Cup or Glaſs, {and firſt pay their Obei- 
fance to the Fire, Air, Water, and the Dead; turning themſelves accordingly to the 
four Corners of the Earth. If the Fire be the Object of their Devotion, their Eyes 
are directed towards the South; if the Air, towards the Eaſt ; when they worſhip the 
Water, they face the Weſt; and the North, when they adore the Dead. Friar Ru- 
bruquis ſays much to the fame Effect, with Regard to the religious Worſhip of theſe 
Tartars, and adds, that the Maſter and Miſtreſs of a Houſe, that is to fay, one of their 


moveable Tenements, erected on a Carriage, the Door whereof, according to on ttt 


their fundamental Principles, muſt always front the South; that ſuch Maſter and Miſ- 
treſs, I ſay, have their reſpective tutelar Deity, and each of them goes under the Deno- 
mination of their Brother. They have another little Idol, common to both, entitled, 


J 7 Guardian of their Houſe. At the Bed's Foot is placed a Kid-Skin, ſtuff d with 
Wool, and a little Image, with its Face turn'd to the Wives and Daughters Side, for 


their particular I Defence Ukewie and Protection. Near the Dow, on the Wite's oo; 


2 Collection of Travels to the North, Tom. vn. 
» Purchas's Extracts of Voyages. 


that 
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that is the Eaſt, as the Husband's is the Weſt, is plac'd another Idol, with che Teat, 
or Udder, of a Cow, which is a Symbol, denoting that tis the Women's Province to 
mulk their Cows. On the Husband s Side there is an Idol with a Mare's Teat. 


Taz * Mongalion. 7 artars acknowledge but one God, the Author of Life and Death, 
yet bold it . lawful to ſerve and adore him various Ways. Mangu-Chan, in Purchas, 
. juſtified this Plurality of Worſhip, by i lh the Supreme Being to a Hand, with 

a Variety of Fingers. The Tartars, according to Mark Paul, acknowledge a Supteme 
Being, who inhabits the Heavens, and to him only make their devout Addreſſes for 
| thoſe invaluable Bleſſings, Wiſdom, Health, Sc. Their Houſhold God Natigay, or 

| Ttogay, who has a Wife and Children, is the next Object of their Eſteem and Venera- , 
tion. The former is placed at his Left-Hand, and the latter before him. He is the 


Guardian of their Families, and preſides over all the Products of the Earth. No one 


| preſumes. to go to Dinner till he and his whole Family are firſt ſery'd. Their Enter- 
cainment principally conſiſts in having their Mouths very plentifully greaſed : The Frag- 


ments of their Repaſt are thrown out of Doors, for the Accpramodation of ſome un 
known Spirits. f „ 2605 


| b 4 R f 1 N 7 | . 2 ad . . 
Tn 18-19 555 Sum ut Subſtance of hc we find 1 kate | in PW F 
of our antient Travellers. We ſhall now conſult the Moderns: The Mongalian Tar- 


but their Dalai-Lama, which ſignifies, as we are inform'd, Dniverſal Prieſt. This So- 
yereign: Pontiff of all the Tartarian Idolaters, and whom they acknowledge as their 
God, reſides towards the Frontiers of China, * near the City of Potala, in a Con- 
& vent, ſituate on the Summit of an high Mountain, the Foot whereof is inhabited by 
ce above twenty thouſand Lamas, . . who have their ſeparate Apartments round about 

the Mountain, and, according to their reſpective Quality and Function, are planted 
nearer, or at greater Diſtance from their Sovereign Pontiff. The Dalai-Lama never 
concerns himſelf in the leaſt about the Management of his temporal Affairs; neither 
« are they the Province of any of his Lamas, but are entirely left to the Diſcretion of 
two Chans of the Calmoucs, who furniſh him from Time to Time with whatever is 


* 


70 
.Cc 


cc 


lai-Lama has been call'd Prate-Gehan, or Preſter. Jobn, without knowing preciſely 
e what Countryman he was... ... The Term Lama, in the Mongalian Language, ſig- 
© nifies Pritſt; and that of Dalai, which in the fame Language implies vaſt” Extent, 

has been tranſlated into the Language of the Northern Indians, by Gehan, a Term 
of the fame Signification, Thus Dalai-Lama, and Prete-Gehan, are ſynonomous 
e Terms, and the Meaning of them Univerſal Prigſt.. Father V. erbieſt had before 


obſerved, that the Grand Luma, or Lema-Sem, here call 9 Dela hans, is the Prete- 
Gehan. 


cc 


cc 


Wr have already told you, * that the Dalai-Lana aſſumes the Deity, and nd 


upon as immortal by all his Admirers. Thus we have given you the beſt Account we 


can find of this Grand Lama, in the Extracts of the Miſſtonary Fathers quoted by 
Kircher. The Reader, by what follows, will be able to reconcile theſe two Paſſages to- 
gether. There are two Monarchs, one Temporal, and the other Spiritual, at Laſſa, 


which, ſome ſay, is che Fingdom: of Tanchuth, or Boratai, or Barantola. The Spry” 4 


a HMoal-Tartars in Purchas, ubt ſup. who are not 3 it ſeems, fo far in Alia as the Morgalian Tartars. 
b Quoted by Purchas, ubi ſup. 


© Nones on the Genealogical Hiſtory 6f the Tartars. 

d In Tanchuth, 

e The Accoiint of the Eaſtern Parts of Tartary, in the Collection of Voyages to the North, Tom, III. 
Notes on the Hiſtory, Sc. ubi ſup. 

5 China Illuſtrated. | 


Vor. IV. | Xxx x tual 


requiſite for the honourable Support of himſelf and his whole Houſhold. This Da- 


/P 
tars, Calmoucs, and others, according to them, have, properly ſpeaking, no other God is 
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tual Monarch is the Grand Lama, whom theſe Idolaters worſhip as a God. He very 
ſeldom. goes abroad. The Populace think themſelves happy, if they can by any Means 
procure the leaſt Grain of his Excrements, or Drop of his Urine ; imagining either of 
them an infallible Preſervative from all Maladies and Diſaſters. Theſe Excrements are 
kept as facred Relics, in little Boxes, and hung about their Necks. Father Le Comte * 

imagines Fo and the Grand Lama to be one and the ſame Deity ; who, according to 
the Idea of theſe Tartars, muſt for ever appear under a Form that may be felt or per- 
ceiv'd by the Senſes, and is ſuppoſed to be immortal. He is cloſe confin'd, adds he, to 
a Temple, where an infinite Number of Lama's attend him, with the moſt profound 
Veneration, and take all imaginable Care to imprint the ſame awful Ideas of him on 


the Minds of the People. He is very ſeldom expes'd to View, and whenever he is, tis 


at ſuch a Diſtance, that it would be morally impoſſible for the moſt quick-ſighted Per- 
ſon to recolle& his Features, Whenever he dies, another Lama, who reſembles him as 
Near as poſlible, is immediately ſubſtituted in his Stead ; for which Purpoſe, as ſoon as 
they perceive his Diſſolution drawing nigh, the moſt zealous Devotees, and chief Mi- 
niſters of the imaginary God, travel the whole Kingdom over, to find out a proper Per- 
ſon to ſucceed him. This pious Intrigue is carried on, fays he, with all the Dexterity 
and Addreſs imaginable. The Deification of the Lama, if we may depend on the 
Veracity of Father Kircher, was firſt owing to the extraordinary Truſt and Confidence 
which theſe People repos d in their Prefter-Fobn. They flock'd round about the Mo- 
narch from all Parts, to liſten to his wiſe Counſels and Deciſions, as they would to 
an Oracle. At this very Day every Body goes, Rich and Poor, in Pilgrimage to this 
Deity's Palace, in order to receive his Benediction, and to pay him divine Adoration. 
At his Feet is a Baſon, into which the Devotees throw their voluntary Oblations. 


Ix all this they behave exactly like the Fapaneſe towards their Dairi or Sovereign 
Pontiff We have already inform'd you, that this Dairi is a kind of Deity, that his 


Clergy preach up to the People the Tranſmigration of the Dairi's Soul who dies, into 


the Body of his Succeſſor. The Remarks we ſhall make hereafter with reſpe& to the 
Kutuchta, or Ufurper of the Dalai-Lama's Authority, will fully juſtify this Compari- 


ſon. Let us ſuppoſe, therefore, that theſe whimſical and extravagant Tenets flow from 


one and the fame Fountain. Tis much more natural, in my Opinion, to think ſo, 
than to trace the Worſhip of the Grand Lama, and his imaginary Divinity, from ſome 
corrupt Ideas of Cbriſtianity, formerly impreſs'd on the Minds of theſe People by the 
Neftorians ; ſince there is no Manner of Reſemblance between them. * The Author of 
the Conference, which is maliciouſly ſuppos d to be held between a Tartar and a Ro- 
man Catholic, does not offer to make any Compariſon between the Dalai-Lama and 
our Pope. The latter, indeed, ſtiles himſelf infallible, and acts likewiſe in the Capa- ' 
city, if I may be allow'd the Expreſſion, of a Vice-God; but no one ever carried the 


Point fo far, as to aſcribe to his Holineſs, whilſt living, the Honours of a formal Dei- 


fication, If there be any one Ceremony relating to our Chriſtian Pontiff, that carries 
the Appearance of divine Worſhip in it, and ſets him, in that Reſpect, on a Level with 


the Dalai-Lama, tis that kind of ſolemn and pompous Adoration which is always paid 


him at his firſt Acceſſion to the Pontificate. As to the reſt, who knows, but that the 
Immortality of the Dalai-Lama may amount to no more, in effect, than that eſtabliſh'd 


' Cuſtom in France, which maintains that her Monarch never dies? Since a new King 


is immediately oreckin'd after the Deceaſe of the old one, and no Court of Juſtice, 
or public Office whatſoever is ſhut up, or in the leaſt interrupted in their uſual Pro- 


ceedings, for. Want of the royal Authority to ſupport them; and, in all probability, 


the religious Authority is preſerv'd after the ſame Manner amongſt the Lamas. The 
immediate Subſtitution of one Pontiff in the room of another, may poſſibly eſtabliſh 


a Memoirs of China, Tom. I, 
Notes on the Hiſtory of the Tartari, &c. p. 349. 
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a Continuance of che ice-Deity in 7. artary, which would be lies amongſt 
other Nations. | 


"Tis much more probable, that the Religion of theſe L.ainas is rather a Branch of 6 
ſome one of the Indian Doctrines, than any Relic of Chriſtianity. Were the Tartars FX 
more honeſt, and not ſo illiterate, we might entertain a more adequate Idea of the Ar- 


ticles of their Belief. The Populace, for the generality, have no * Notion of any of their 
religious Diſſertations, which are written either in the Tanchutbian, or any other Lan- 
guage; © but, as to what relates to divine Worſhip, pin their Faith entirely on the 
e Sleeves of their Lamas. All that can be learned, in ſhort, from them, are a few 
old Legendary Stories, and a few Ceremonies. . . . . Their Knowledge extends no far- 
e ther... . As to the Lamas themſelves, the Principles of their Religion are ſo dark, and 
© myſterious, that tis impoſſible to draw any Concluſions from them, . . . . All that we 
ee can find, is, that they lay down the three following Maxims, as Rules for their ge- 
te neral Conduct; v72. to ſerve and reverence the Deity, to injure no Man, and to give 
« Tribute to whom Tribute is due”, But, however, were we to examine into the Lives 
and Characters of theſe Tartars, we ſhould find them very deficient in the Practice of 
theſe Important Articles. Let us now take a tranſient View of their Notions with Reſpect 
to the Deity. They aſſert, that they worſhip but one God only, who, notwithſtand- 
ing, is intimate with, and diſcloſes his Secrets to the Dalai-Lama, for the Edification of 
the People. Their Images are Repreſentations of their Deity, and ſome favourite Saints, 
which are expoſed to public View, in order to remind the People of their Duty towards 
God, and of thoſe Virtues which they ought conſtantly to practiſe. This Account is 
extracted from the Anthor * before quoted. We leave our Readers to judge whether the 
Calmoucs and Mongals, who live in the moſt profound Ignorance, have not been in- 
ſtructed by ſome Cbriſtian Tutor, and very probably by our wiſe Annotator himſell. = 


To this viſible God, this Dalai-Lama, of whom we have been ſpeaking, we muſt 
add fome Kings, who have been deified, as well as he, but after their Deceaſe. Han, 
King of Tanchuth, became immortal, by virtue of his extraordinary Clemency, and 
juſt Adminiſtration. He died in the Odour of Sanctity, and was received e the 
Number of the Gods. 


D another King of Tanchuth, was deified, on Account of his eminent Virtues. 


In the Print annex'd you'll find a Lama at his Prayers, ſome ſmall Diſtance from theſe 


two Idols, and feveral Lamps hung round about, devoted to their peculiar Service. This 
Lama at his Prayers, brings to our Remembrance the Inſtrument of Devotion, which 
the faithful Tartarians very religiouſly make uſe of whilſt their Prieſts are OY 
divine Service. We have copied it from Father Kzrcher. 


Manira, the Goddeſs of theſe People of Tanchuth, has nine Heads, which form a 
Kind of Pyramid. She is likewiſe repreſented under a human Shape. A bold, reſolute 
young Fellow, prompted by an enthuſiaſtic Rage, like him who cries Amoc amongſt the 


Indians, and dreſt in Armour, flies round about the City, upon ſome certain Days in the 


Year, like a Mad-Man, and kills every one he meets, in honour of the Goddeſs. This 
young Enthuſiaſt is called Phut, or Buth. By ſuch outrageous Sacrifices as theſe, the 
Devotees imagine they oblige the Goddeſs, and ingratiate themſelves in her Favour. 


a Notes on the Genealogical Hiſtory of the Tartars. 
> Notes on the Hiſtory, Oc. «bi ſup. 
© China illuſtrated. 
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Tursx T, artars likewiſe obſerve the ſuperſtitious Cuſtom of erecting ſeveral Trophies 


S on their higheſt Mountains, for the Preſervation of themſelves and their Horſes ; and | pay 


them even divine Adoration. 


Ti HE Calmoucs and weſtern Mongals pay the ſame Reſpect to their Sovereign Pontiff, 


ſtyld Kutuchta, as the other Tartars do to their Dalai-Lama. | * Formerly the Kutuchta 


ſettled on the Borders of the River * Amur, but at preſent he incamps, for the generality, | 
with a Body of his faithful Followers, round about the River Orchon, He was once the 
| Subdelegate, or Deputy of the Dalai-Lama, for the Adminiſtration of all religious Affairs 
amongſt the Northern Tartars ; thoſe People being too far diſtant from the uſual Reſi- 
dence of the Dalai-Lama. In proceſs of Time, this Kutuchta made a Diviſion in the 
Church, ſet himſelf up as independent, deified and immortaliz'd himſelf at the Expence 
of his old Mafter. The Divinity of Kutuchta is at preſent ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in the 
Minds of his Followers, that ſhould any one ſcruple to believe it, he would be look d upon 
by his Companions with the utmoſt Horror and Deteſtation. According to the Accounts 
of © another Author, the Schiſm of Kutuchta is no antient Innovation. Not many Years 
ago, ſays he, the Dalai-Lema eſtabliſhed the Kutuchta, as his Vicegerent, or Suffra- 
<« gan over the Northern People of Mongal and Ajuka, who were formerly under the 
« Juriſdiction of Contaiſch and Buchary. This Vicegerent, taking Advantage of the 
diſtant Reſidence of the Sovereign Pontiff, ſet himſelf up as the Spiritual Head of all 
the People. He incamps ſometimes in one Place, and ſometimes in another ; but is 
always ſurrounded with a numerous Body of Life-Guards. He carries with him, like- 
wiſe, thoſe Idols which are in the higheſt Repute, and pitches ſeparate Tents . their 
peculiar Service. When this imaginary Deity decamps, his faithful Devotees flock 
from all Parts, with their Families, to meet him, and throw themſelves in his Way 
in order to procure his heavenly Benedictions: But, it ſeems, they muſt pay for them, 
if they have them. There muſt be, ſays our Annotator, a valuable Confideration. << The 
« Chief Magiſtrates, and other Perſons of Diſtinction among them, continues he, are 
te the only Perſons who dare approach his facred Perſon. When he gives them his 
0 Bleſſing, he clinches his Hand, and lays it upon their Foreheads, having a Chaplet 
4 in it at the ſame Time, made after the fame F aſhion as thoſe of the Lamas.” 


Tur Kutuchta never expoſes himſelf to | public View, * but on ſome particular Days; 
and then tis with all the Pomp and Magnificence imaginable: And never marches, but 
with the Sound of Trumpets, and the Beat of Drums; or at leaſt of Inſtruments of 
Muſic, which, amongſt the Tartars are equivalent to them; for we would not abſolute- 
ly inſiſt upon our own Terms, He is carried in Proceſſion to a Tent, covered with 
Chineſe Velvet, and open in the Front. There he feats himſelf croſs-legg d, on 2 
Throne, erected on a large ſquare Eminence, covered with Velvet, in the midſt of a 
| Large Quantity of Cuſhions, rang d all round the Pontiff, but at an humble Diane and 
below him, for the immediate Service of the Lamas. 


Notes on the Genealogical Hiſtory of the Tartars. | 
d A River which ſprings trom the South-South- Eaſt, and falls into the Selinga. | 

© The Manners and Cuftoms of the Oſtiaci, in Tom. IT. of the Collection of Voyages to the North. 

4 2 leaſt the Aſeguli, or Weſtern Mongals, the preſent Subjects of Tudſchtu-Can. See the Notes on the Hiſtory of 
the Tartars. 

© In the Notes on Ri Hiſtory of the Tartars, the Sovereign Prince of the Moguls, or e is called Contaiſch, 
and the great Cham of Tartary, ſo boaſted of in the Hiſtory of 8 paſt, and ſo little known at preſent. See this 
curious Remark. _ : 
Notes on the Genealogical Hiſtory, e. 

5 The Manners and Cuſtoms, Sc. Tem. VIII. of the Collection of Voyages to the North. Notes, Cc. ub. 
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* Ix theſe ſolemn Ceremonies the Siſter of this Sovereign Pontiff, for the generality 5 


ſits at his Right Hand, and officiates in the Capacity of a Lama: She is likewiſe 


ſhaved, as a public Mark that ſhe belongs to the Prieſthood. * We are informed by the 
other Relation, that on each Side of the Pontiff-God, or Y ice-Deity, there are two Idols, 
& which repreſent the Divine Eſſence ; that the other Lamas ſit on each Side, on the 
“ Floor upon Cuſhions, from the Throne, or Eminence, whereon the Grand Pontiff is 
4 ſeated, to the very Entrance of the Pavilion; and that in this Attitude; or Situation, 
&« they have a Book in their Hands, in which, to all outwatd Appearance, they ſeem to 
« read to themſelves with Decency and Devotion; but whether theſe Particulars are 
true or falſe, tis morally impoſſible for any one truly to determine. As ſoon as 
&« the Kutuchta is ſeated, all their Inſtruments of Muſick ceaſe ; and the whole Aſſembly 
_ « firſt proſtrate themſelves to the Ground, and then burſt out into loud Acclamations, 

« in honour of the Deity, and into exalted Encomiums on their Kutuchta”, All the 
Lamas in general throw ſome odoriferous Herbs into their Cenſers, and therewith firſt 
perfume the Idols, then their Sovereign Pontiff, and afterwards, the whole Congregation 
of the Faithful. As ſoon as this Ceremony is over, each individual Lama depoſits his 
Cenſer at the Feet of the Pontiff, and their Principal, or Superior, takes ſeven ſeveral 
China Cups full of Milk, Honey, Tea, and Brandy, Gc. and makes an Oblation of 
them to the Idols. Then he takes ſeven other Cups, filled with the fame Ingredients, 
and preſents them to the Kutuchta. All theſe Oblations are attended with the loud Ac- 
clamations of the whole Aſſembly, who repeat with Fervency ſome certain Words to 
this or the like Effect, viz. Our Katuchta is a ſbining Paradiſe. The Kutuchta firſt 

taſtes of theſe Free-will Offerings himſelf, and then diſtributes the Remainder amongſt 
the Heads of the ſeveral Tribes. After this, he withdraws, the Trumpets all the Time 


ſounding, and the Drums beating, in the fame pompous and ſolemn Manner as they 
did at his fuſt Appearance. | To | | 


Wr are further informed, that the © Chineſe Politics contributed very much to- 
wards the Deification of this Kutuchta, and privately fomented the Schiſm of theſe Tar- 
tars; but as this is foreign to our preſent Purpoſe, we refer the Reader to the Annota.. 
tor, whom we have before quoted. To the Idea of Immortality, which theſe People 
entertain of their Kutuchta, another is added, which is altogether as whimſical and ex 
travagant, and, no doubt, as deeply imprinted on their Imaginations as the former; viz. 
that after the Kutuchta is grown old with the Decreaſe of the Moon; he renews his 
Youth at the Change of the fame Planet. The whole Myſtery 'of this fantaſtical 
Notion conſiſts in the Holy Father's ſuffering his Beard to grow from one new Moon 
to another, and never ſhaving himſelf, but at her firſt Appearance; at which Time he 
dreſſes himſelf in all his Splendor, paints his Face, and beſmears it all oyer with White 
and Red, as is cuſtomary amongſt the Moſcovites. As to the Notion of this Grand Pon- 
tiff s Immortality, the Origin and Foundation of it is this. All cheſe Tartars hold the Me. 
tempſychoſis, or Tranſmigration of Souls; and this received Opinion induces them to im- 
agine, that the Soul of the expiring Kutuchta enters, immediately after his Deceaſe, into 
the Body of his Suceeſſor; or, at leaſt, that the Soul of the latter receives all the Ope- 
rations, and is endowed with all the Powers and Faculties of the Soul of the Deceaſed. 
For which Reaſon, he who is intended to be che old Pontiff's Succeſſor, muſt conſtantly 
attend him, that the Soul of the Holy Father may qualify the young one, if I may be 
allowed the Expreſſion, for his approaching Godhead ; that the young Soul may every 
Day have familiar Converſe with the old one, poſſeſs all her Qualities, and become, as 
it were, the very ſame. | 


a The Manners and Cuſtoms, c. ub? ſup. 
Notes on the Hiſtory, &c. ubi ſup. 5 
c Notes on the Hiſtory, &c. ubi ſup. 


The Manners and Cuſtoins of the Oftiacs. Tom. viii. of the Colle&ion i abt ſup. | 
Vol. IV. Yyyy | Tux 
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Tux Oriental Mongals, diſtinguiſhed in the Accounts we have of them, by the 
Name of the Tartars of Niuche, of the Eaſtern Tartars, &c. neither Worſhip 
the Dalai-Lame, nor the Sovereign Pontiff of the Chineſe : But their Worſhip, as we 
are informed, is a Medley of both, reduced to a few nocturnal Ceremonies, 
which, in Reality, have more Witchcraft in them, than Religion. The Tartars, 
who, in * I6brand's Account of them, are called} Daoret, and who are a Branch 
of the Orientals, aſſemble themſelves together at Midnight, both Men and Women, 
in ſome commodious Place, where one of them falls proſtrate on the Ground, and remains 
ſtretched out at his full Length, whilſt the whole Cabal make a hideous Outcry to the 
doleful Sound of a Drum, made on purpoſe for the Celebration of that particular Ce- 
remony. At the Expiration of two Hours, or thereabouts, the Perſon thus extended 
riſes, as it were, in an Extaſy, and communicates his Vifions to the whole Aſſembly. 
He is perfectly appriz'd, during his Trance, of what Misfortunes will befall this Man, 


and what Undertakings that Man will engage in with Succeſs. Each Word he utters is 


liſten'd to with the utmoſt Attention, and deem'd as ſacred as that of an Oracle. All 
their religious Worſhip, however, does not abſolutely conſiſt in this; for they have their 
particular Sacrifices, as well as others. There is a ſmall Mountain on the Frontiers of 


_ China, which is look d upon as Holy Ground. The Eaſtern Tartars imagine their Jour- 


neys will prove unſuccesful, if, as they paſs by, they negle& to conſecrate ſome Part of 
their Apparel to this ſacred Mountain. They hang theſe Oblations therefore upon the 
Boughs of Birch- Trees, with which that Mountain abounds. There are Plenty of all 
Sorts ; Shirts, Gowns, Furs, Caps, &c. in ſhort, ſuch a Variety of old Clothes, that 
Travellers, who have no Notion of the Sanctity of the Place, are apt to take it for the 
Rag-Fair of the neighbouring Tartars. In all probability, this Cuſtom is the fame as 
that of erecting Trophies on the Mountains, which we have already ſpoken of, upon the 
Teſtimony of Father Kircher. But be that as it will, no one muſt preſume to touch 
any of theſe old conſecrated caſt-off Clothes; and ſhould any Perſon be ſo audacious 
as to ſteal away the leaſt inſignificant Rag whatever, he would be look'd upon as an aban- 
don'd facrilegious Villain. 


Bor to return, and come to Siberia. The © Julegaies, who are Inhabitants of the 


Parts adjacent to Lena, pay divine Honours to their Dead, after they have hung up and 


dried their Skeletons in the Air, and adorned them with Necklaces made of Glaſs. The 
© Fekutzes ſeem to acknowledge the Exiſtence of a God, who is their Creator and Pre- 


ſerver, and the All-wiſe Diſpoſer of Good and Evil. They have an annual Feſtival, 
which they celebrate every Spring with abundance of Solemnity ; that is, by kindling 


a large Bonfire, which muſt be kept up as long as the Feſtival laſts, and abſtaining the 


whole Time from all kinds of Liquors, they being deſtined only for Libations, 
which conſiſt in pouring their common drink Eaſtward into the Fire : In EO, 
there ſeems to be a kind of religious Adoration paid to that Element. 


© THERE are e ſome Calmones-Barabinski who have a clumſy wooden Idol for: their 
God, dreſſed, like a Merry-Andrew, in a particolour d Coat. This Idol is lock d up 
in a Cabinet, when they are indolent and inactive at home, but they take it along with 


them, when they go a hunting, or courſing in the Fields. On thoſe publick Occaſions, 


he is carried in Proceſſion in an open Chariot, which is kept for that particular Purpoſe, 
and the firſt Beaſt they meet with is facrificed to his Honour. If the Chace has prov'd 
ſucceſsful, the Idol, at their Return, is placed in his Nich, at the very Summit of a 


2 Notes on the Hiſtory, c. ubi * 

b Collection of Voyages to the North, Tom. VIII. 

© [brand's Voyages, Tom. VIII. of the Collection of Voages to the North. 
A People ſituated, or roaming about the Lake Baikal. 


© Theſe People are ſettled between the Riyer bnis and the Oby, Sec the 1 Hiftory of the Tartart. 
f Call'd Saitan. Voyages, &c. ut ſup. 1 
ut 
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Hut, which is adorned from Top to Bottom, before, behind, and on each Side, with 
Marten-Skins and Sable-Skins, the Spoils of the Chace; and theſe hang there till che 
Weather perfectly deſtroys them. It would be look'd upon as Prophanation, and an act 
of Sacrilege, to make uſe of them op any common Occaſion, or ſell them to Strangers, 
who might employ them to their own Uſe, | 


Tyr Turguſes, who are Inhabitants of almoſt all the Eaſtern Parts of Siberia, prac- 
tiſe the ſame kind of idolatrous Worſhip. Whilſt we are ſpeaking of the Lamas of 
the Tartars, it would be an unpardonable Omiſſion, to take no manner of Notice of 
the Sahamman of theſe 7. unguſes. They acknowledge a God, the Creator of all Things; 
but never make their Applications to him in Times of Diſtreſs, whether public or pri- 
vate, but to ſome particular wooden Idols, of about a Foot and an half long, carved on- 
ly with a Knife; which are treated with Veneration or Contempt, according as they give 
their Adorers Occaſion either to expoſtulate with, or applaud them. 


Tur ? Mane ſeem to pay divine Adoration to the Sun and Moon. At leaſt, as 
we are informed, they will admit of no Diſcourſe about any other Deities. They ce- 
lebrate, however, a kind of Sacrifice, twice or thrice a Vear, which conſiſts in driving 
Stakes thro their He-Goats and Sheep, whilſt they are alive, and planting them before 
their Tents. They keep conſtantly bowing their Heads to theſe Victims, till they ex- 
pire. They have their Prieſts likewiſe, whom they murder, without the leaſt Provo- 

cation, whenever they think proper, alledging no other Reaſon, but this, that is ne- 
 ceſſary for you to go into the other World to be our Tnterceſſors, and pray for us. After 
this, they inter theſe Victims, and furniſh them with Money and Apparel, for their 
better Accommodation in the other World. They ſhew a peculiar Veneration for a 
certain high Mountain, on the Borders of Baikal, There they frequently perform their 
Sacrifices, and adminiſter their Oaths to ſuch as are to give them Information on any 


Affairs of Importance. The Party to be ſworn is conducted to the Summit of this Moun- 


tain, and there pronounces the Form, with an audible Voice, and they are aſſured at the 
ſame Time, that if he be perjured, he ſhall never get down again alive. 


Tur Wegultzes, as well as the Tungufes, entertain ſome Idea of a God, who ere- 
ated all Things. They acknowledge, likewiſe, the Reſurrection of the Dead, and 
believe, that the Wicked will then be puniſhed, and the Righteous be rewarded. Their 
public Worſhip conſiſts in aſſembling themſelves together, once a Year, about Autumn, 
to ſacrifice in an adjacent Wood one Beaft of every Species. After which, they hang up 
their Skins on the moſt beautiful Trees in the Foreſt, and proſtrate themſelves before 
them. This annual Feſtival concludes with regaling themſelves on the Fleſh of their 
Sacrifices ; after which they return _ and think themſelves diſcharged from all re- 
ligious Duties for the current Year. 


Tu“ Circaſſian en are reckoned as Mahometans and Greeks, there being erer 
of both thoſe Perſuaſions amongſt them: Idolatry, nevertheleſs, has a prevailing Power 
over them. When any Perſon of Diſtinction amongſt them dies, they ſacrifice a He- 
_ Goat, hang up his Skin upon a high Pole in the Middle of the Town, and come one 
after another to pay it divine Adoration. This Skin is never taken down till ſome other 

Perſon of Diſtinction dies; and then they put a freſh one in its Place. J. de Luca, in 
his Account, informs us, that they ſacrifice Rams, and call thoſe Victims Curbans ; 


3 Notes 7 Or. whi fp. , 
b Encloſed between the Selinga, the — and the Lake Baikal, 
© Notes, &c. ut ſup. Theſe Moegultzes inhabit the Parts round about the Oly. 


Notes on the Hiſtory of the Tartars, Sec likewiſe Fobs de Laa s Account, Tom. VII. of the Collection of 
Voyages, &c. 
John de Luca, ubi ſup, 
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And morevyer, that the Places where they are made, are deemed ſo facred, that the 
moſt arrant Thief amongſt them will never venture to touch the leaſt Thing that is 
carried to them. He adds likewiſe, that there are Bows, Arrows, and Scymetars hung 
on the Trees in theſe ſacred Places, as public Teſtimonies that they have performed 
their Vows. But, in all probability, this is no more than a Repetition of the ſame Story. 


Ir we turn our Courſe towards the North, and North-Eaſt of Ala, we fhall find 
ſeveral Nations ſo little known, that it would be difficult to give any tolerable 
Account of them; for which Reaſon we ſhall not trouble the Reader with an in- 
ſignificant Liſt of their barbarous Names. We are informed in general, that they pay 
a kind of divine Honour to the Sun and Moon; as alſo, to ſome particular Idols, or 
rather Logs of Wood made round, on the Top whereof there is a Knob, cut ſomething, 
like the Reſemblance of a Head, with a Noſe, Mouth, and Eyes, but all after an un- 
poliſhed and groteſque Manner; for Sculpture is an Art they are but little acquainted 
with. Theſe Idolaters, we are further informed, have two Sorts of Idols, public and 
private ; the former are rever'd by the whole Body of the People; the latter are made by 
particular Perſons, and the Objects only of Devotion in that Family to which they re- 
ſpectively belong. Their Sacrifices conſiſt in rubbing the Mouths of their Idols with 
the Far of Fiſh, and preſenting them with the warm Blood of ſome Beaſt, frefh kill'd in 
the Chace. 


Tur Offiacs, who inhabit the Southern Parts of the Samoides, from the Irtis and Oby 
to the River Fenitzea, have likewiſe two ſorts of Idols; fo that, in all probability, 'tis a 
received Cuſtom all over Tartary. This, in the Main, does not differ from the 
Practice of all other known Idolaters, who never faild to add to their public Gods, their 
Lares and Guardian Deities. * Their public Idols are, for the moſt part, placed on the 
Tops of the moſt agreeable Mountains they can find, or in the Middle of their Foreſts, 
in ſmall wooden Huts, with commodious Apartments contiguous to them, where- 
in they depoſit the Bones of ſuch Beaſts as have been ſacrificed in honour of thoſe Idols. 
They have no ſtated Days or Hours for the regular Peformance of their Sacrifices. They 
only ſupplicate their Gods when they ſtand in need of their Aſſiſtance; but the Prieſts, | 
indeed, uſe their utmoſt Endeavours to make the People ſhake off this ſhameful Indif- 
ference. Theſe Prieſts have no regular Call or Ordination ; every antient Houſe-Keeper, 
as we are inform'd, has ſufficient Authority of his own to exerciſe the Prieſthood. And 
accordingly theWorſhip of their public Idols is ſomewhat more regular, as 'tis inſtituted by 
an Authority more antient, and better known. Theſe Idols they are peculiarly fond of, and 
the good old Men recommend them to their Children. Their Sacrifices conſiſt in the 
Fat of Fiſh, and in Beaſts of various kinds. The Victim is expoſed in the Preſence 
of the Gods, with its Legs tied; and after that, the Celebrant, or officiating Prieſt, lays 
before them, in the warmeſt Terms, the Petitions of their humble Supplicants. Du- 


ling this kind of Prayer, one of the Aſſiſtants ſtands with his Bow levell'd at the Vic- 


tim; and as ſoon as the Prieſt has concluded, and ſtruck the Beaſt upon the Head, he 
diſcharges his Arrow, and another thruſts a Stake thro' its Body. After this, they take 
it by the Tail, and drag it along three Times, into the Preſence of the Idol. The Blood 
is preſerv'd in a Veſſel, conſecrated for that particular Purpoſe ;. ſome Part whereof is 
uſed in ſprinkling the Idol's Hut ; another Part is drunk; amongſt them, and the 
Idols Mouth is beſmeared with the Remainder. "Tis almoſt an univerſal Cuſtom amongſt 
the Tartars, to hang up the Head, Feet, Tail, and Skin of the Victim upon ſome 
particular Trees; to regale themſelves with the Fleſh; and to ſing before and 
after their ſolemn Entertainment. After this, they rub the Idol's Mouth a ſecond - 
Time with the remaining Fat of the Sacrifice: They frequently pay the ſame 


See the Notes on the genealogical Hiſtory of the Tarte. 
> The Manners and Cuſtoms, Sc. ubi ſup. Tom VIII. of the Collection of Voyages to the North. 1 
| Defe- 
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Deference and Reſpect even to their domeſtic Idols. The Ceremony being overs 
the whole Aſſembly ſhout for Joy, and wave their Sticks in the Air, in honour to 
the Soul of their Idol, which, according to their Notion, returns home after ſhe has af. 
ſiſted at her own Feſtival. From whence tis plain and manifeſt, that how favage and 


| ſtupid ſoever they are repreſented to be, they are not fo ſenſeleſs as to 3 that 4 
Stock or Stone is abſolutely the Object which they ae to adore. - 


Tur Bear has likewiſe ſome Part in their divine Worſhip. * As ſoon as they kave 
« kill'd the Creature, they pull off its Skin, and hang it, in Preſence of their Idol, 
« upon a very high Tree ; and afterwards revere it, and excuſe themſelves with doleful 
“ Lamentations, as if they repented of the i impious Deed.” They ridiculouſly plead, 
that 'twas the Arrow, not they; that gave the fatal Wound, and that the Feathers ad- 
ded Wings to its unhappy Flight, Sc. This Extravagaie i is grounded on a receiv d 
« Notion amongſt them, that the Soul of this Beaſt, roving about the Woods, from one 
4 Side to the other, will take the firſt Opportunity to gratify its Reſentment, in caſe 


* they « don' t take timely Care to appeaſe its Wrath, and make it ſome ſuitable Repara- 
<« tion.” 


By the Deſcription of the Idols of the Oftiacs, we may plainly diſcern, that they 
bear ſome Affinity to the Taliſmans ; and we have inform'd our Readers more than once, 
that tis very probable the infinite Number of antient Idols in general owe their Riſe to 
the Taliſmans, unleſs we are more inclinable to believe, that the Taliſmans themſelyes 
were originally Ido!s. One of thoſe of the Oftiacs, as we are inform'd, was a brazen 
Gooſe; with her Wings extended, whoſe peculiar Province it was to take care of their 
Geele, Ducks, &c. and protect them from all Diſaſters. Another very remarkable 


of Oby. * © His Devotees oblige him to change his Place of Refidence once every 
<« three Years, and tranſport himſelf over the Oby, from one Place to another, with 
« abundance of Solemnity, in a Veſſel made for that particular Purpoſe, his 0 

is: ThE Guardian of their Fiſhery. He is compos d of Wood: His Noſe, 
$\ Hog's Snout, has an Iron Hook in it, to denote, that he drags the 


Fa into the Oby. His Eyes are made of Glaſs, and his Head is em- 
Fair of ſhort Horns. When the Ice diſſolves, and the River over- 


flows her Banks the Oftiacs flock to him i in a Body a to make their joint Requeſts that 
he would prove hropitious to their Fiſhery ; but if the Seaſon does not anſwer their Ex- 
pectations, they load him with a thouſand Reproaches, and inſult him after the moſt 
| ſhameful Manner; but on the other Hand, if they prove ſucceſsful, the God, by Way 
of Retaliation, is allow'd his Share of the Booty. He has the very firſt Fruits of their. 
Labour; for before they preſume to touch one Diſh themſelves at their general F caſt, 
they rub his Snout with ſome of the choiceſt Fat. After their Entertainment s over, 
they conduct the Soul of the God back again, by beatin 7 Air with their Cudgels. 
But on the contrary, if the Seaſon has prov'd bad, or if ey have met with any Dif- 
appointments, they not only revile him, as we Wow before obſerved, but they ſtrip him 
naked, whip him, and throw him into the Dirt, as an old, impotent, deſpicable Deity. 
Theſe half-favage People treat their Gods juſt as our Children do their Jointed Babies. 
We have ſomewhere beſore obſerved, that even ſome polite Nations have been ſo whim- 
ſical and extravagant, as to make Devotion and Reſentment by Turns ſucceed each 
other. Theſe devout Infidels are much like Gameſters, who bleſs and curſe their For- 
tune in a Breath, and can never refrain treating her with Blandiſhments or Invectives, 
ſince it affords them a kind of Conſolation, and gives a Vent to their Paſſion. 


- 


a The Manners and Cuſtoms, Sc. 
The Manners and Cuſtoms of the Oftiacs. 
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| As to the Samoides, they are Idolaters, as well as the Oftiacs, but much more ſavage 
= and unpoliſhed. They adore the Sun and the Moon, to which they add ſome Idols, 
wrought in ſuch an artleſs Manner, that one would ſcarcely imagine they had any In- 
tention to reſemble the human Species. Theſe Idols are either kept in their proper Huts, 
or ſomewhere near 'em, or elſe hung upon their choiceſt Trees. They acknowledge, 
according to De Bruyn, one ſupreme Being, calld Heya. 


THz * Czeremiſſian Tartars acknowledge one God, who is immortal, and the Au- 

thor of all Good; and hold that there are evil Spirits, or Demons, Who are the profeſt 

| Enemies of Mankind, and take Delight in tormenting them as long as they live; for 

| | which Reaſon they offer up Sacrifices to them, in order to appeaſe their Wrath, and 

1 tempt them, if poſſible, not to injure them. They take particular Care to go in Pil- 
grimages to a Place, which the above- cited Traveller calls Nemda, and to perform ſeve- 
ral other Acts of Devotion to their Honour. There they carry their Oblations to thoſe 
malignant Beings, and never preſume to go empty-handed; being fully perſuaded, that 
thoſe who are ſo imprudent as to carry nothing with them, will infallibly pine away, 
and die at laſt of ſome lingring Diſtemper. The Sacrifices which are peculiarly devo- 

| ted to their Deity, are either Oxen or Horſes. The Manner of roaſting the Fleſh of 
one of them is this : They firſt throw large Slices of it into a Diſh with one Hand, 
having a Bow! full of Metheglin, or ſome Liquor of the like Nature, ready in the other; 
and then caſt both together into a large Fire, made before the Skin of the Victim. 
This Skin is extended upon a Pole, which is laid croſs-ways, and reſts between two 
Trees. They implore this Skin to preſent their humble Petitions to their God, and be 
a Mediator for them, and ſometimes make their Addreſſes directly to it. The Sun and 
Moon, as being the Authors of the Products of the Earth, are likewiſe the Objects of 
their divine Adoration, Theſe Tartars always perform their religious Ceremonies near 
ſome Rivers or rapid Streams. | 


THis is all that can be faid, with any Exactneſs and Appearance of Truth, relating 
to the Religion of theſe almoſt ſavage Nations. Tis no eaſy Taſk to clear up the Ac- 
counts of ſome of our © antient Travellers, and to juſtify their Remarks by thoſe which 
we find in the Writings of the Moderns. The Ignorance of the former, with reſpect 
to Geography, their Variation of the Names of ſome Countries they deſcribe, and the 
imperfect and incurious Accounts they have given us of the Religion of theſe People, 
have all contributed towards this unhappy Confufion. The Moderns, though ſome- 
what more exact, are notwithſtanding chargeable with being too careleſs and remiſs. 
*Twould be a fruitleſs Attempt to ſearch for the Religion of the modern Tartars 
amoneſt the antient Scythians. Such a learned Enquiry would be attended with no- 
thing but meer Conjectures. The Antients themſelves had but a very imperfect Idea 
of the Scythians. All we know 1s, that they confound ſeveral Nations under that 
Name, as we do under that other of the Tartars; that theſe Scythians were Nomades, 
or Strollers, all over the Countries, like the Tartars their Deſcendants ; that both the 
one and the other are People fituated in Europe and Aſia, to the North of Perſia and 
the Indies; and, in ſhort, that the antient Scythians ſpread themſelves very far towards 


the Eaſt, as well as the modern Tartars. 1 


2 They dwell on the Borders of the Wolga, beyond Caſan, 
> Olearius's Voyages. 0 


* Such as Corpin, Rubruquis, Mandeville, &c. 
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Their PRiESs Ts, &c. Their Nori CEREMo- 
e and FUNERAL SOLEMNITIES. 


HE Lamas, who are the regular Prieſts of the greateſt Part of Tartary, have 

their Heads as well as their Beards ſhav'd; nor are theſe the only Characteriſtics 
or Marks of their Dignity ; for they wear a kind of yellow Hat, and a yellow Gown, 
with long Sleeves, which they tie with a Girdle of the ſame Colour. In their Hands 
they carry a yellow Chaplet, which they are perpetually tumbling over, becauſe, ac- 
cording to their Rules, they ought to pray without ceaſing, According to the ſame 
Laws, they ought to live in a State of Celibacy, and devote themſelves to the conſtant 
Practice of all good Works. There are Nuns, as we are inform'd, of this Order of 
Lamas, who are ſubje& to the ſame Law, and oblig'd to obſerve the fame Vow. 


Tux Prieſts of the Tunguſes have a Principal, or Superior, whom they call Scham- 
man, and devote themſelves wholly to the Study and Practice of the Black Art; whereas 
the Lamas know little or nothing of it. The Schamman, in the Exerciſe of his ma- 
gical Operations, obſerves the following Method. After he has gone through his preli. 
minary Penances, © he puts on a kind of Robe, or Covering, compoſed of divers Pieces 
« of old Iron, ſome in the Form of Birds, others in that of Beaſts and Fiſhes ; and 
& all are hung together by Rings of the ſame Metal. . . . . He puts on Stockings made 
& of the ſame Materials, and Gloves likewiſe of the ſame Sort, made in the Faſhion 
of a Bear's Paws. He claps on Iron Horns likewiſe upon his Head. Thus equipp'd, 
« he takes a Drum in one Hand, and a little Wand, embelliſhed with the Skins of 
« Mice, in the other ; leaps and capers about, croſſing his Legs ſometimes this Way, 
and ſometimes that, obſerving at the ſame Time the Tune, and accompanying it 
te with moſt hideous Outcries. In all theſe Movements his Eyes are ſtedfaſtly fix d on 
« a Hole at the Top of his Hut; and as ſoon as ever he diſcerns a black Bird, which, 
ce as is pretended, perches on the Roof, and vaniſhes in a Moment, he falls upon the 
« Ground in a kind of Trance, and continues for about a Quarter of an Hour en- 


« tirely depriv'd, to outward Appearance, of all Senſe and Reaſon, When he comeg 
ee to himſelf, he reſolves the Queries of thoſe who conſult him.“ | 


Tur Prieſts of the Samoides, who are likewiſe Magicians, when any one conſults 
them, put a Rope round their Necks, according to De Bruyn, and tie it fo tight, that 
they fall down as if they were dead. When they foretel any future Event, the Blood 
guſhes out of ſome Part of their Faces, and ſtops again, as ſoon as they have finiſh'd 
their Prediction. Our Author, by the reſt of the Deſcription, ſeems to intimate, that 
there is no material Difference berween theſe People and the Schammans, and other 
Prieſts of the Tartars. 


We have already obſerved, that the Burates, when any one is to take a ſolemn 
Oath, carry the Party to a high Mountain, and there make him ſwear with an audible 
Voice, aſſuring him at the fame Time, that if he proves Pn 'd, he'll never er down 
again alive. 


Taz Oſtiacs diſplay all their Inſtruments of War before the Party who takes bis 
Oath, to intimate, that if he forſwears himſelf, ſome one of thoſe Weapons ſhall infal- 
libly in a few Days be the Inſtrument of his abſolute Deſtruction. The Tonguſes clear 
themſelves of any Crime laid to their Charge, by the Death of a Dog; . thruſting a 


Notes on the Hiſtoty of the Tartars. Voyages to the North, Tom, VIII. 
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Knife into his Left Thigh, and cutting him open to the very Mouth. After this, they 
ſuck up every Drop of his Blood. The O/ftzac takes his Oath upon a Bear's Skin 
ſpread upon the Ground, whereon are laid a Hatchet, a Knife, and a Piece of Bread, 
which is tender'd to him. Before he cats it, he declares all he knows relating to the 
Matter in Queſtion, and confirms the Truth of his Evidence by this ſolemn Imprecation , 
May this Bear tear me to Pieces, this Bit of Bread choak me, this Knife be my Death, 
and this Hatchet fever my Head from my Body, if, &c. In dubious Caſes, they preſent 
themſelves before an Idol, and pronounce the fame Oath, with this additional Circum- 
ſtance, that he who takes the Oath, cuts off a Piece of the Idol's Noſe with his Knife, 
faying, If I forfwear myſelf, may this 9 85 cut of my own Noſe in the ſame Man- 
ner, &c. | 


Tux Mongals and Calmoucs give themſelves but very little Trouble with reſpe& to 
the Degrees of Conſanguinity, in their Marriage Engagements. They make no Scruple 
of lying even with their Mothers. The Iſſue of ſuch inceſtuous Matches are look'd 
upon as legitimate, and have a Right of Inheritance, as well as any others; but in caſe 
they be the Children of a Chan, or ſome other Perſon of Diſtinction, he who is born 
in honourable Wedlock is preferr'd before them. Tis inſinuated, that if the Son ſpares 
his Mother, the Father is not ſo ſcrupulous with regard to his Daughter ; and they give 
this Reaſon for their Conduct: A Woman is like the Earth; and both the one and the 
other ought to be cultivated. They ſhould never lie fallow ; for Nature had the ſame 

View in the Formation of them both, with this Difference only, that the Culture of 
the one is vain and fruitleſs after a certain Term of Years. They are not ignorant, that 
a Soil, however exhauſted, haraſſed, and worn out, will by extraordinary Care, and 
artful Management, become as fruitful as ever; but as for Women, their Age is irre- 
parable ; they are Lands but of ſhort Duration; they ought therefore never to lie ne- 
glected, as long as they are able to produce any Crop, This is a Specimen of the 
Tartars Manner of Reaſoning ; and in Conformity thereto, they take particular Care 
to find out young Wives; for after * they are forty Years of Age, they look upon 
them only as Governants of their Families, or even ſimply as their Domeſtics: The 
major Part of the lavage Americans obſerve the ſame Cuſtom, | 


Tux other Tartars are as regardleſs of the Degrees of Conſanguinity, as thoſe we 
have already deſcribed. Some of the moſt conſcientious, indeed, will never marry ei- 
ther their Mother-in-Laws, or their Siſters; but the Czeremiſian Tartars make no 
Scruple with regard to che latter. We have nothing more material to add, but that 
after a Child is ſix Months old, they give it the Name of ſuch Object, whatever it be, 
as firſt preſents itſelf before them. 


Tazxz is nothing very remarkable in the Courtſhip and amorous Adventures of 
theſe People. Love with them, and ſuch as are like them, is neither conſtrain'd, nor 
Poliſh'd ; and the Women, who, doubtleſs, have no Idea of any State ſuperior to their 
own, are as contented with their Lot, as the reſt of their Sex are in other Countries, 
The Want of Knowledge, and a narrow Imagination, conſtitute the greateſt Part of 
human Happineſs in this World; and, if ſo, they, whoſe Reaſon is bounded by their 
groſſeſt bodily Neceſſities, are much more happy than other People. But to return to 
the Tartarian Gallantry: Their Courtſhip of the young Ladies conſiſts in the Purchaſe 
of them. Amongſt the Oftiacs, © the Gallant ſends one of his Friends to his Miſ- 
« treſs's Father, in order to agree about the Price; and when the Bargain is actually 
* the intended Father- in-Law covenants to ſurrender and yield up his 
<« Daughter at the Expiration of a certain Term therein limited; and during the whole 


Collection of Voyages to the North, Tom. VIII. 
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« Courtſhip, muſt not, on any Account whatſoever, preſume to pay his Miſtreſs a Viſit; 


« If he pays his Reſpects to her Father or Mother, he goes backwards into their Houſe, 
“ not preſuming to look them in the Face; and as a farther Teſtimony of his Eſteem 
and Submiſſion, turns his Head on one Side whenever he ſpeaks to them. At the 
Expiration of the Term of his Courtſhip, the Father, according to his Contract, ſur- 
renders his Daughter to his Son-in-Law, and at the ſame Time recommends them 


to a happy Union, as the fundamental Article of Wedlock.” What the Oftiacs may 
mean by that Expreſſion is a nice Point to determine: | EEE 


As they indulge themſelves in Polygamy, ſo they divorce themſelves at Pleafure ; a 
moſt infallible Method at once to compoſe all domeſtic Quarrels. Their Women, du- 
ring their Lying-in, and at ſuch Times as they are conſcious of their periodical Pollu- 
tions, voluntarily abſent themſelves from their Husbands ; and they, like the Tarrars, 
on the other Hand, abſent themſelves from their Wives Embraces as ſoon as they diſ- 

cover their being paſt Child-Bearing. Then the old Dame becomes Superintendant on- 


| ly of the Family, and acts in the Capacity of a domeſtic Servant under the other. The ; 


Term of Separation between a Husband and his Wife, who has been lately brought 
to Bed, expires at her Purification, which conſiſts in kindling a large Fire in the Mid- 
dle of the Houſe, and the good Woman's jumping and capering over, or round about ir. 


Tux Oftiac, as a Trial of his Wife's Honour, cuts a Handful of Hair off of a Bear's 
Skin, and preſents it to her. If ſhe be virtuous, ſhe accepts of the Offer without the 
leaſt Reluctance; but if ſhe be conſcious of her own Inconſtancy, ſhe ingenuouſly re- 
fuſes to touch it; whereupon her Husband immediately puts her away, and that is all 


the ill Conſequence that attends her illegal Amours. Beſides, ſhe has the Liberty to 


marry whom ſhe pleaſes after ſuch Separation. This ingenuous Confeſſion of their 
Wives is owing to their Dread of being torn to Pieces by the Paws of the very Bear, 
the Hair of whoſe Hide is made uſe of as an Expedient to prove their Chaſtity or Falſ- 
hood. This Bear, according to their Notion, revives at the Expiration of three Years, 
in order to devour the Bride, who is perjur'd and inconſtant. This Puniſhment of their 


Infidelity is ſo moderate and eaſy to be born, that tis ſcarce worth their while to preva- 
ricate, in order to ſhun it. | 


TRE Mourning of Children for their Parents, amongſt the Tartars, for the genera- 
lity, conſiſts in weeping over them for ſeveral Days ſucceſſively; and during all that 
Time, they are oblig'd to abſtain from all Manner of Amuſements, and from the So- 
ciety of Women for ſeveral Months. The Child muſt inter his Father or Mother with 
all the funeral Pomp and Solemnity his Circumſtances will admit of, and pay his an- 
nual Reſpects to their reſpective Tombs, which muſt be attended not only with Tears, 
but loud Lamentations. Theſe People, as well as the Indians, Chineſe, &c. make P 
viſion for their Dead, and ſupply them with Variety of Apparel. 


10— 


Tur · Wogulskes extend their Charity to their very Dogs: They inter them ho- 


nourably, and erect a little Hut on Purpoſe for them, in order to preſerve their Me- 


mory. There is no other Teſtimony of their Reſpe& omitted, in Commemoration of | 


them, but that of making their formal Lamentations round their Mauſoleums. 


Tur Tunguſes hang their Dead upon ſome particular Trees, and there leave them 
till they have nothing but Skin and Bones remaining ; then they Inter them. The * 
Brafilians, as we have already remark d, obſerve the very fame Cuſtom. The Daores, 


who border upon China, keep their Dead for three Days ſucceſſively at home, before 


Collection of Voyages to the North, Tom. VIII. 
b See the firſt Part of the Idolatrous Ceremonies. 
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they bury them; then hey lay them in a very ſhallow Grave, and make a ſmall Inlet 

in the Ground, at the Head of the Party deceaſed, whoſe neareſt Relations frequently 
viſit him, and ſupply him with Meat and Drink through the Hole, fo purpoſely left 
open, till the noiſom Effluvias of the dead Carcaſc oblige them to decline their EY 


Offices, and bury them directly. 


Tur Iukogaies likewiſe hang up cheir deceaſed Relations in the very fame dancer, 
and when their Skeletons are perfectly dry, adorn them with Coral, and little Pieces 
of painted Glaſs, Afterwards they carry them in ſolemn Proceſſion round their FO 


and revere them as Idols, 


THe * O/tracs either bury their Dead, or hide both them and their Bows, Arrows, 
Implements of Houſhold, and Proviſions, in the Snow, out of the very fame Principle 
as all others do, who are habituated to theſe Cuſtoms. A Widow, to teſtify her un- 
feigned Sorrow for the Loſs of her dearly beloved Husband, takes an Idol, dreſſes it up 
in the good Man's Clothes, lays it in the Bed with her, and affects to have it always 
before her Eyes, in order to aggravate her Grief, and bring her departed Husband to 
her Remembrance; and can any Thing be more natural? Our European Widows would 
behave much after the fame Manner, did they careſs their deceaſed Husband's Pictures, 
kifs them, ask them a thouſand endearing Queſtions, and weep over them; and indeed 
ſome of them have been known to take up every individual Thing he wore in his Life- 
Time, and blubber over every Piece? The Widows of the Oftiacs kiſs the Idols of their 
deceaſed Husbands, and honour them as Partners of their Beds for a whole Year to- 
gether; and then they are look d upon as Incumbrances, and thrown neglected 
by in ſome Corner of the Houſe; then there is no more Mention of their old Bed-Fel- . 
lows ; then che Time of their Mourning i is accompliſh d. 


TRE 3 according to De Bruyn, hang their deceaſed Infants that have not at- 
tain'd the Age of one Vear, upon Trees; but inter, between two Boards, ſuch as are of a more 
advanc d Age; and drown, or otherwiſe make away with their Relations, who are ſu- 
perannuated, infirm, and entirely a Burthen to themſelves, and all about them. Near 
the Place where they bury their Dead, they hang up their Fire-Arms, their Hatchets, 
their Hammers, and, in ſhort, all the other nnen which they made uſe of whilſt 


in che Land of the Living. 


AL theſe People in general acknowledge the Doctrine of che Mengele but in 
two different Acceptations. Some are of Opinion, that the very Souls tranſmigrate from 

one Body into another; others, that there is no other Tranſmigration, than that of the 
Operations and Faculties belonging to the Soul of the Deccaſed. Theſe laſt, in all Proba- 
bility imagine, that there is only an Emanation of Virtues, becauſe they confound the 
Body and the Soul together, 


Ax * antient Author formerly obſerv'd, as he aſſures us, a kind of Superſtition which 
bears a very near Affinity to this, in ſome particular Provinces of France. When a Prieſt, 
« ſays he, of unſpotted Character, or any other Perſon of more than common Merit, 
as 2 d to be at the Point of Death, and his Breath by Degrees began to grow 

* ſhorter and ſhorter, they brought their Children to his Bed Side, to hover over his Face, 
in. order to catch his laſt Gaſps, that thereby they might be made Partakers of his 
«© Fame and Virtues. Nay, they carried the Point farther ; for they ſet their Doors and 
Windows wide open, ſwept the Room, and clear'd it from all Manner of Dirt and 
<« Naſtineſs whatſoever, that the Soul might rather ſteer her Courſe through either of 


Collection of Voyages to the North, Tom, VIII. | 
> Lewis Guion, Tom. I. of his various Lectures, Lib. V Chap, xii, 
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5 tak Paſſages, than through the Chimney, leſt ſhe ſhould any Ways ſully herſelf as 

« ſhe took her Flight to the upper Regions The fame Author quotes from Mark 
Paul the Cuſtom of ſome certain Indians, who would murder in the Night Time, under 
the hecious Pretence of Hoſpitality, ſuch Strangers as paſt through their Country, when 
they perceiv'd they were Perſons of extraordinary Merit, either with Reſpect to their Man- 
ners, Virtue, Wiſdom, or the like good Qualities, out of a ridiculous Notion which they 
entertain d, that all their Excellencies and Perfections would remain for ever on the very 
Spot where their Bodies had been ſlain. * Such amongſt the Antients who collected the 
laſt Sighs of their departing Friends, and all who are fond of kifling, rubbing them- 
ſelves againſt, or at leaſt touching the Bodies or Garments of thoſe who were reputed 
Saints whilſt living, or after their Deceaſe, in hopes of being cur'd of ſome Diſtempers, 
or of reaping ſome other valuable Advantages therefrom, ſeem to entertain much the ſame 
Ideas as theſe miſguided Indians. How childiſh and ridiculous ſoever ſuch a Prepoſſeſ- 
ſion may appear to be, it is nevertheleſs a very antient one, God himſelf has condeſcended 
to comply with it; but Omnipotence a-part, mere Chance and the Force of Imagina- 
tion alone might poſſibly be the Cauſe of its Succeſs ; but as Feſus Chriſt permitted ſome 
Emanations of his Virtue to flow from his own facred Body, and from thoſe of his 
molt illuſtrious Saints, it has been from thence inferr'd, that the Effluvia of all thoſe who 
followed them in the Purſuit of Holineſs, muſt be equally beneficial, and that the Re- 


putation of being engaged in the ſame pious Courſe, effectually enables — to emit 
ſome ſalutary Virtue on the whole Race of Mankind. 


The Religion of 101 EL AND, ol ſeveral other 
| NORTHERN COUNTRIES. 


"HE Idolatrous Nations; is live near the Northern Pole, worſhip, to all out- 
ward Appearance, the Sun and Moon, To theſe two Planets they add ſeveral 

Idols, according to the beſt Accounts we have from ſuch as have travelled to thoſe Parts, 
wrought in Wood, after a very artleſs and unpoliſhed Manner. According to * Olaus 
Magnus, they hung a Piece of ſcarlet Cloth on the Top of a Spear, and proſtrated them- 
ſelves before it, aſcribing a kind of divine Virtue to it, on Account of its Colour, re- 
ſembling that of the Blood of Beaſts. The fame Author adds, that ſome of the Northern 
People look'd upon the firſt Object that ſtruck their Eyes in a Morning, as the Deity of 
the Day, but no longer; on the Morrow, ſomething perhaps of a quite different Nature 


was the Object of their divine Adoration. We are nr that this kind of ny 
is {till practiſed 1 in the North of ena; of 


Tux Natives of PIO! the antient Goths, .and the other Nations of the North, 
have all of them acknowledged one Supreme Being; but notwithſtanding have worſhip- | 
ped three principal Deities, which may ſtand in competition with the ſame Number of 
Gods amongſt the Greeks or Romans; that is to ſay, Thor who anſwers to their Jupiter, 
Otbin, wee or Whoden, who is their Mars, and Friga to their Venus. But as thoſe Dei- 
tics are at preſent aboliſh'd, we ſhall fay nothing more about them. Ir will be ſufficient 


for our Purpoſe, to treat of the Remains of Paganiſm, which are ſtill to be met with 
en theſe u 


— Extremus þ quis ſuper halitus erret, 


Ore legam. Virg. Zneid. Lib. IV, 
b Lib, II, Hiſt. Gent. Sept, : | 


TRE 
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Tux Natives of Iceland are of Opinion, that Hecla is the gloomy Habitation 
of the Devils, and that they conſtantly traverſe thoſe Parts, overladen with the Souls 
of the Damn'd. All Souls in general, however, are not doom'd to burn in everlaſting 
and unquenchable Flames, There are ſome, they ſay, who are condemn'd to be ſtarved and 
frozen with Cold for ever and ever. There are ſeveral amongſt them, who are very much 
addicted to the Practice of the Black Art, and make it their Buſineſs to fell Wind, 
like the Witches of Lapland, Finland, and ſome other Countries. 'Theſe People of 
Tceland likewiſe boaſt, as we are inform'd, that they conſtantly keep up a familiar In- 
tercourſe with Spirits; but their Poetry, and the Character of their Poets is more re- 
markable than all the reſt. Their poetic Talent is the Reſult of Phrenſy. Every one 
is conſcious of the Time when the Fit will come upon him, and uſes his utmoſt En- 
deavours to avoid the fatal Effects of it, at the firſt Appearance of the new Moon; 
then they begin to grow pale, their Countenances change, and their Eyes roll round in 
their Heads. Thus ſeized, theſe Poets are no longer Maſters of themſelves; and if any 
perſonal Reſentments happen to be ſtrongly imprinted in their Minds during this Di- 
ſtraction, nothing is more dangerous than their keen Invectives, with which they wound 
their Adverſary under various Metaphors, Alluſions, and Fables, which they extract from 
their Edda, which is the Mythology of the North. In all this there is very probably no- 
thing more than ſome Remains of that Superſtition, by which ſome ſecret Virtue was 
aſcribed to the Runic Letters; but be that as it will, a certain Author has given us a 
remarkable Inſtance of their poetic Fury, which bears a very near Affinity to the ce- 
lebrated Fambics of Arcbilochus. What Remedy ſhall we preſcribe to prevent this 
ſpreading Contagion ? If this Account be true, it muſt be acknowledg'd, that their 
Poetry ought to be exorciſed. But to be ſerious: It is certain that this poetical Diſtem- 
per frequently ſeizes ſome People when they are not in the leaſt apprehenſive of it. 
It is a Je ne ſai quoi which flies up into their Perecranium, and makes them 
think and talk entirely out of the common Road. In this Situation their Ideas are 
lively, their Thoughts impetuous, and their Expreſſions rapid. The Poet then no 
longer grovels on the Ground, but is elevated, and tranſported beyond himſelf. He 
ſees nothing but with the Eyes of his Imagination. When he is in the Height of his 
Phrenſy, he is in all reſpects like one poſſeſs d with the Devil: His Brains are then puz- 
zled and confounded about Good and Evil; he puniſhes Vice, and gratifies his Spleen 
and ill Nature, by venting the ſevereſt Satires ; and rewards Virtue with the higheſt En- 
comiums. But as our Age have not that Indulgence and Compaſſion which are due to 
ſuch frantic Patients as theſe are, tis uſual now-a-days to repulſe this poetic Rage with a 
good oaken Plant, or ſome more dangerous Weapon, As to their Panegyrics, they are 
look'd upon only as the extravagant Compliments of fuch as are delirious, and in the 
Height of a malignant Fever. After this ſhort Digreflion, which we ſabinic to the 


Judgment of the Reader, we ſhall return to thoſe: Remains of van. which are ſtill 
ſubſiſting in the North of Eurgpe 


Taz People of 3 Eftonia, Levels, Pruſſia, Courland, and 88 for- 
merly worſhipped Serpents. Some Prieſts, who were likewiſe Magicians, forced them 
from their Retreats, either by Virtue of their Prayers, or Incantations. After this, th 


oy 
ee them with en to gratify their en If they un to che Prayers, 


a 1 in the Collection of Ness Tom. I. 
5 The aua is a Collecon which contains the Theology, Religious Cuſtoms, and Antiquities of 8 and 
ſeveral other Northern Nations. 


© Vide Keiſleri Antiq. Celtic. & Sept. Io the e S. Language the Term Rams hne ſecret and arge 
rious. 

4 The Account of ſeland, ubi ſup. 

* Arhilochum proprio rabies armavit Tambo, Hor. 


The Reflections which he caſt in his Verſes on Lycambus, his Father- TR were ſo ſevere, that he hung him- 


ſelf in Deſpair. This Archilochus may be look d upon as the Aretin amongſt the Greeks, on Account of his Satires 
and obſcene Compoſitions. 


Requeſts, 
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Requeſts, and Invitations of the Prieſts, and condeſcended to taſte of the Dainties they 
had provided, ſuch Compliance was looked upon as a propitious Omen: But on the 
contrary, their Refuſal to creep out of their Holes, and to touch their Proviſions, por- 
tended ſome fatal Diſaſter. We are informed, that there are ſtill ſome Footſteps of theſe 
Idolatries amongſt the Peaſants of theſe Provinces, particularly i in Lithuania, Samogitia, 
and Livonia. There were ſome Remains of it likewiſe in Muſcovy in Olearius's Time, 
* who acquaints us, that the Ruſfians „his Fellow Travellers, look d upon the Approach 
of two Gold-colour'd Adders, as a Deputation from St. Nicholas. A German, who lived 
in the ſixteenth Century, informs us, that in his Time, the Worſhip of Serpents was 
likewiſe obſerved W the Peaſants, who dwelt in the neighbourhood of Wilna, in 
Lithuania: And a more modern Author likewiſe aſſures us, that tis a common Cuſ- 
tom amongſt the Lithuanian Peaſants, to revere Serpents as their Domeſtic Deities, or | 
at leaſt, to look upon them as the Guardians ard Protectors of their Houſes. The Pea- 
ſants in ſome Parts of Livonia feed their Serpents with Milk, and imagine, that the 
Health and Welfare of their Flocks depend on the Lives of theie venerable Reptiles. 
Maſters of Families aſcribe all the Bleſſings they enjoy to their Benevolence and Inſpec- 
tion. There arc ſeveral People, likewiſe, amongſt the Samogitians, who have a peculiar 
Veneration for the Fire; and, notwithſtanding there ſeems to be more Superſtition than 


actual Idolatry in their Reverence and Eſteem for that Element, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that ſuch Practices are the Remains of the antient Religion of their Country. 


Wu follows is an Account, A from Olearius, which . into the Par- 
ticulars of the ſuperſtitious Ceremonies of the Livonians and their Neighbours. © When 
« one of their Peaſants is on the Point of Marriage, he makes a formal Viſit to his in- 
e tended Bride on Horſe- back, ſets her up behind him, and makes her claſp her Right 
& Arm around his Middle. In his Hand he has a . with a Slit at the End of it, 
« into which he puts a ſmall Piece of Braſs Money, as a cuſtomary Fee to the Perſon 
« who attends, and opens a narrow Gate-way, through which he is obliged to paſs. There 

is a Fellow on Horſe-back, who plays all the way before him on the Bag-Pipes, and 
« two of his intimate Aſſociates with their naked Swords in their Hands, who ſtrike 
« twice croſs-ways at the Door of the Houſe, where the Nuptials are to be ſolemniz'd. 
After this, they drive their Swords faſt into a Beam over the Head of the Bridegroom, 
c to break any Charms, or Spells, that might poſſibly be laid upon him to injure or 
« moleſt him. The Bride, with the very fame View, throws ſeveral Fragments of 
« red Cloth, or Serge, into the High-Way, . . .. . near the Croſſes, and on the Sepul- 
ce chres of ſuch deceaſed Infants as were never venus! d, and are uſually interred in thoſe 
« public Places. The ſhort Time the Bride fits at Table, ſhe has her Veil on 
« But before the new-married Couple have well taſted of the Entertainment provided 
« for them, the Table is removed, and they haſten to Conſummation. But after about 
« two Hours Dalliance in Bed, they riſe again, and make an End of their Repaſt. 
The Ceremony concludes with dancing and carouſing. 


OL EAR Ius, after this Deſcription of their Nuptial Rites, obſerves, that they acknow- 
ledge a Future State : Bur, according to the groſs Ideas of their Anceſtors, and the 
greateſt Part of the idolatrous People before-mentioned in this Collection, they fondly 
imagine, that they ſhall have Occaſion for the ſame Conveniences of Life in the other 
World, as they have in this. © A certain good Houſe-Wife of Livonia, in Purſuance of 
« this Principle, took Care, at the Interment of her Spouſe, to ſupply him with a 
Needle and ſome Thread; aſſerting ſhe ſhould be perfectly aſhamed to underſtand that 
« her Husband, who was taking a long Journey into the other World to join in Com- 
„ pany with Perſons of Credit and Reputation, ſhould appear there like a Sloven, all 


a Olearius's Tn Lib. IV. 


b Hartnoch, quoted by Arnkiel, in his Diſſertation on the Religion of the Gimbri, printed in the German Language, 
inthe Year 1 * | 
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* in Tatters. However, notwithſtanding this received Notion, they ſhew ſo little Re- 


« gard for the Things of another World, that upon the Adminiſtration of their moſt 
* ſolemn Oaths, they include nothing but preſent and temporal Advantages. 


Bur Olearius, ſurely, when he gave us this Account, quite forgot the Concluſion of 
the Form thereof, wherein, according to his own expreſs Terms, the Party who is ſworn, 
conſents, That the Curſe of God ſhould not only light on his own Body and Soul, but his 
whole Family, if, &c. *©* Thoſe who live in the Parts adjacent to Riga, adds he, 
<« when they take their ſolemn Oaths, on any legal Occaſion, lay a Turf on their Heads, 
* and hold a white Wand in their Hands, to intimate, that they wiſh they may wi- 
* ther and decay like them, if their Allegations prove untrue.” 


Fox the generality their divine e Worſhip Is performed either on the High Places, or 
near ſome favourite Trees, ſet apart, for that Purpoſe. All thoſe Northern People per- 
formed the greateſt Parts of divine Worſhip , when Idolatry reigned amongſt them, on 
the Hills, and in the Foreſts. There they paid their ſolemn Vows, before theſe Trees, 
and devoted them to the Service of ſome particular Deities, by a ſolemn Aſperſion of 
them from Top to Bottom with the Blood of their Sacrifices, We ſhall make no 
Remarks on the Sentences which they formerly pronounced under theſe * ſacred Trees. 
They were of Opinion, no doubt, that thro' the divine Influence of their Foreſts, 
their Judges were inſpired with Juſtice and Equity, as they fat under the immediate 
Inſpection of the Gods, or Genii of the Groves. There are ſome Grounds to believe, 
that the Puniſhments which were inflicted, in ſeveral Countries, on ſuch Perſons as 
break down, or deſtroy Trees and their Branches, are the Remains of the antient Ido- 
latry. But as a critical Diſſertation on this Topick, would lead us into an unpardon- 
able Digreſſion, we ſhall thereſore return directly to the Livonians. They make 
« deep Incifions into the Bark of ſuch particular Tree as is made Choice of for 
« their Purpoſe, and afterwards cover thoſe Wounds with a red Bandage,” which 
correſponds with Olaus's Account of the Idolatry of the North. There is an an- 
<« tient Chapel run to Ruins, ſituate between Reve/ and Nerva, to which the Peaſants 
« reſort in Pilgrimage on the Day of the Viſitation of our Lady. There are ſome of 
- © theſe Devotees, who will ſtrip themſelves naked there, and then fall down on their 
«© Knees before a great Stone, which ſtands in the Center of the Chapel. They dance 
& in the next Place round about it, and make their Oblations of Fruits, and other 
% Proviſions, humbly imploring 1 it to prove propitious to them and to their Cattle”, This 
Ceremony, likewiſe, is a Relic of that religious Worſhip, which the Goths, and all the 
People in general of the North, the Germans, Gauls, &c. paid formerly to Stones. And. 
we are aſſured, that this divine Adoration of them was grounded on a Notion, which was 
then eſtabliſhed amongſt thoſe Idolaters, that ſome diminutive Sprites, or Imps of the 
Devil, reſided within thoſe Stones. Nay, they carried the Point ſtill farther, and were 
fully perſuaded that thoſe Stones were Oracles. 


Tur Livonians, as we are informed, are very much addicted to the Study and Prac- 
tice of the Black Art. Parents take the Pains to teach it to their Children. © They 
<« are of Opinion, that they can avoid all manner of Diſaſters by Virtue of ſome parti- 
cular ſuperſtitious Practices: As for inſtance, they never kill any Beaſt in the Field, 
* without throwing away ſome Part of it or another.” The very ſame Precautions 
they obſerve at home. They privately rebaptize ſuch Infants, as happen to be ſick 
within fix Weeks after their Birth; and as they aſcribe the Infant's Indiſpoſition to their 
having given it ſome unlucky Name, they take care to change it. 


1 


2 Sub alta Arbore. 
» Sec what has been related concerning their Prayers, made before a Piece of bake Cloth. 
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Tur Peaſants on the Borders of Finland endeavour to ſecure their Flocks from the 
malignant Power of all Magic Charms by a formal Benediction, which they pronounce 
over their Cattle; the literal Senſe and Purport whereof is as follows. 


A two Eyes have beheld thee with a wicked Intention, may three other Eyes caft their | 
favourable Glances on thee. In the Name of the Father, &c. nt 


By theſe three Eyes, are meant the three Perſons in the facred Trinity. This Method 
of ſecuring their Beaſts from the fatal Effects of Sorcery, or of removing the imaginary 
Evils which hung over their Heads, was eſtabliſhed in this Country by the antient No- 
tion which they had entertained of ſome * Witches, whom they imagined to have the 
Power of Charming both Men and Beaſts with their malignant Glances, and creating 
a World of Diſorder and Confuſion wherever they came, unleſs their, Vengeance was ap- 
peaſed by Prayers, and other Acts of Devotion. This ſuperſtitious Notion likewiſe pre- 
vails in the North of A4fa, and feems to juſtity the Truth of what the Antients have 
tranſmitted to us with reſpect to the Bithinians, who were famous amongſt the Scy- 
thians for their Sorceries and Predictions. Our learned Etymologiſts might probably de- 
rive the White, and Wiſe Women of the antient Germans, and the Britiſh Witches, from 
theſe Bithinians; and find out, that the Phut, or Buth of the Tartars, the Python of the 
Greeks, the Yates, and Fatuæ of the Romans, and the Fairies, or Fades of the antient 
Gauli, all ſprang from the ſame Fountain. But we muſt refrain from theſe Etymolo- 

gical Embelliſhments. Of what Service, may our Readers very well fay, is all this cri- 
tical Enquiry? and of what Importance is it to any one, to know from whence our 
Forefathers deriv'd their religious Chimæras? Tis enough in Conſcience for us, that we 
have preſerv'd a great many, full as ridiculous as theſe ; the Origin whereof are but too 
well known. But to proceed to thoſe Remains of Paganiſm which are to be met with 
in ſome other Countries in the North of Europe. 


Nor long ſince, the Peaſants of Courland buried Provifions with their Dead, and put 
Money into their Coffins ; * ſeveral Inſtances whereof are produced by our Author be- 
fore quoted, to whom we refer the Reader. Their Notion is, that ſuch as die here, and 
are not ſupplied with fuitable Accommodations at their Departure, will lead wretched, 
unhappy Lives in the other World. Like the Livonians, they take all the Care they poſſibly 
can to bury them in the Sepulchres of their Pagan Anceſtors. Theſe Monuments are erec- 
ted either in, or near ſome little Grove, according to the Cuſtom of ſeveral modern Idola- 
ters, and that of the antient Romans. Theſe People celebrated a funeral Feſtival, like- 
wiſe, much like that before-mentioned to be obſerved by the Fapaneſe. In former 
Times the Lithuanians, as we are informed, and their Neighbours, the Natives of Li- 
vonia, Courland, and Samegitia, ſolemniz'd Funeral Feſtivals annually in the Month of 
October. He who was at the Expence of the Entertainment, call'd over diſtinctly all the 
whole Liſt of his Anceſtors, and other Relations that were deceaſed, by their reſpective 
Names, and invited them to partake of what he had prepar'd for their Reception. In 
theſe Funeral Solemnities, they paid a peculiar Regard to the Fire, as being a Symbol of 
the Immortality of the Soul, amongſt the antient Inhabitants of the North. Nay, it 


2 As the Voles, and the Alrunes, who are a kind of Fairies, or Propheteſſes, or Fortune-Tellers, like thoſe who are now- 
a-Days called Bohemians and Gipſie. | 


b Welſſen Frauen. Weiſs ſignifies White and M iſe, in the German Language. 
© Witch, in the Englib Language, ſignifies a Sorcereſs. By ſome little Variations, obvious to all Etymologiſts, tis 
very probable, Witch, Wit, and Witty are derived from the German Term Weiſs ; and Bythie is the ſame Term dif- 


0 


ferently pronounced. 
d See our German Author Arnkiel, ubi ſup. &c. 
Nempe in luco habitant Manes, &c. Serv. ad Vg. 
f See page 546, of this Vol. | 
5 Quotation from 4rnkiel, ut ſup. 
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was their received Opinion, that the Soul was of the Nature of that Element. When the 
Maſter of the Feaſt imagined his Gueſts had regal'd themſelves to their Satisfaction, he cour- 
teouſly diſmiſs d them in the following Manner : Now 'tis Time for you, to withdraw to Jour 
ſolitary Abodes ; you have now refreſhed your ſelves ſufficiently ; 1 beg the Favour of you, in 
your Return, to take the High-Road, and not trample down our Corn- Field. Theſe People 
imagined, that the Souls of their deceaſed Friends would injure their Grain, and ſpoil 


their Harveſt, if they did not treat them with all the Generoſity and e mnt they 
were capable of. 


To all theſe ſuperſtitious Funeral Solemnities, we beg leave to add that other very re- 
markable one, of beſtowing Shoes upon the Dead, that they might travel the more com- 
modioufly along the Road to the other World, which is ſtill obſerved amongſt the Po. 
pulace in ſundry Places of the North. In the Times of Idolatry, it was a received No- 
tion, that they ought to uſe their utmoſt Endeavours to ſecure for their deceaſed Friends 
a peedy and happy Arrival at Val- Hall, which was the Paradiſe of theſe Northern Peo- 
ple. They furniſhed their Princes, and Perſons of the firſt Quality, with Horſes; that is 
to ſay, they either burnt them, or buried them with their Maſters: In all Probability, 
from thence aroſe the Cuftom of having Sumpter-Horles march in the Funeral Proceſ- 
fions of Grandees. And the Tartars, who, 'tis well known, have peopled the North 


of Europe, make a common Practice of VG their Horſes with their deceaſed Friends 
and Relations. | 


* Tax Samogitians, whom we have but lately mentioned, mingle abundance of Pagan 
Ceremonies with the Profeſſion which they make of the Chriſtian Religion: Nay, we 
are informed, that there are ſeveral ſtill amongſt them, who are perfect Pagans. For- 
merly they worſhipped almoſt every Object they faw ; or, more properly ſpeaking, they 
imagined ſome tutelar Deity, or Genius, preſided over every individual viſible Thing 
in Nature: And in this reſpe& the Arguments of the moſt groſs Idolaters are ground- 
ed on the very ſame Principles, as thoſe of the more ſubtle and refined. There is one 
Cuſtom obſerv'd by theſe Demi-Tartars, which is very ſingular, and ought by no means 
tobe omitted. When their Daughters have Occaſion to go abroad in the Night-Time, 
they carry Tapers in their Hands, and two little Bells tinkling at their Girdles, preſuming 
that the Light of the one, and the Sound of the other, will be a ſufficient Security to their 
Parents for their Good Behaviour. No one, however, but a Samogitian, could be fo 
idle as to think ſo; or no Girl, but a ſimple Samogitian Virgin, could have ſo little Dex- 


terity and Addreſs, as not to deceive thoſe, who build their Confidence on fo weak a 
Fondation. | 


Ax Author of Credit, and who is curious in his Obſervations, has informed us, that 
the Natives of Ireland mix abundance of idolatrous Ceremonies with the external Pro- 
feſſion which they make of Chriſtianity. * They pay a kind of Worſhip to the Moon, 
« and to the Wolves. They proſtrate themſelves before the former at her firſt Appear- 
&« ance, and repeat the Lord's Prayer, and ſeveral others, over and over; and at the Cloſe 
« of the Decreaſe, they conjure her to leave them in as good State of Health as firſt ſhe 
4 found them. Jesvs CnRIST, fay they, was fond of, and had a particular regard 
e for Wolves; and for that Reaſon they are obliged, as they think, to pray to God for 
« them. They have abundance of Women who profeſs themſelves Witches, and in 
te their magical Incantations never forget to introduce a Pater Noſter, and an Ave Ma- 

nia, whom they confult on a thouſand various Occaſions, When any one of them 


See Arnkiel ubi ſup. kalle, in his Antiquit Septentrional. E Cl. and others, 
b Le Labomrenr's Account of Polonia 


Memoirs and Obſervations made by a Traveller in England : 
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happens to be ſick, they never talk to him.. . about God, or the Salvation of his Soul; 
but ſometimes, indeed, the Patient himſelf defires to receive the Sacrament, and then 
6 they look on him, as one in Deſpair of Life, and expecting every Moment to give up 
« the Ghoſt. In this unhappy Situation, they carry him into the High-Road, or at leaſt 
« into ſome public Place; where, by their hideous Howlings, they ſoon gather a Croud 
about the dying Man, and every one aſks him a hundred impertinent Queſtions”: As 


« for inſtance, Why he would leave all his warldly Poſſeſſions and Effects behind him ? If 


« he wanted for any Thing? or was uneaſy and diſcontented with his Relations? However, 
&« this Province is generally aſſigned to Perſons hired for that particular Purpoſe. As ſoon 
as ever he expires, the hired Women, and his Relations, raiſe a frightfyl H. ullallo, and clap 


their Hands: But when they bury him, their Outerles are ſtill more horrible and ſhocking. 


All his whole Tribe of Female Relations and Friends, join in the lamentable Chorus, tear 
their Hair, and beat their Foreheads and their Sides, The like diſmal Scene is repeated, 
when any one makes his Exit at the Gallows, or when any one is ſlain in Battle. They 


primitive Anceſtors, who were Heroes and Giants. 


imagine, that the Souls of the latter, in particular, are added to the Number of their 


Ss Tux retain the ſuperſtitious Cuſtoms of Magic Charms. Thoſe Witches, of whom 
we have juſt before ſpoken, cure divers Diſtempers, by the Application of ſome particular 


Herbs: And by them likewiſe, or ſome other Secrets of their Art, facilitate Generation, 
and aſſiſt ſuch Women as are in Labour. Some idle filly * Women, in ſeveral "oma 3 A 


Germany, entertain the ridiculous Notion, that a venerable Matron, dreſt all in White, 
makes her Appearance at the critical Minute, in the Chambers of ſuch as are in Labour, 
and contributes towards their ſafe Deliverance. This benevolent Ghoſt is the ſubſtitute 
of the *. Mayrs of their Anceſtors, which were three in Number, and bare a yery near 


Affinity to the Parce, or Fates amongſt the Greeks. To talk in the romantic Stile of | 


the Tales of the Fairen thele Mayrs were very benevolent to Infants at the Point of their 


Nativity, and afliſted their Mothers in the Time of their Travail; as formerly Lucing 


lent her ſeaſonable Aid, at ſuch Conjunctures, to the Roman Ladies. The Iriſb Pretenders 
to Witchcraft, undertake alſo to account for all paſt and future Eyents: And one of the 


Methods which they make uſe of on theſe Occaſions, is a curious Examination of a *.Shoul- 


der of Motton. By their artful Obſervations thereon they will diſcover immediately the 
Perſon who is to die firſt in ſuch or ſuch a Family; and what fort of Company the Souls of 
their deceaſed Friends keep in the other World, All theſe important Points are know by 
inſpecting the Blade-Bone, when tis perfectly dry, and clean pick*'d. They obſerve fe- 
veral other Superſtitions, ſtill more remarkable than thoſe hitherto mentioned : As for in- 


ſtance, 'Tis cuſtomary to hang the Feet of their Horſes, whenever they die, upon the 


the Top of the Cicling; to refuſe giving the leaſt Spark of Fire to Paſſengers on the 


firſt Day of May ; or if they do indulge them, in a Caſe of Extremity, tis attended with 


a formal Imprecation. When any one happens to tumble down, the very Moment 
he gets up, he turns hunfdlf thrice round to the Right, and jumps upon the very Spot 
e where he fell. After this, he makes a ſmall Hole with his Knife there, and cuts up a 
Turf. If afterwards he happens to be any ways indiſpoſed, he employs a Witch to 
<« go to the Place and lay her Mouth cloſe to the Hole, where ſhe pronounces a few 


* myſtic Terms, with an additional Pater Nofter and an Aue Maria, to conjure up the 
* the Fairy, who was the Cauſe of his Diſtemper, .. and prevail upon her to reſtore 


<< him to his former State of Healch.“ 


a Vide Keller Antiq. Sept, & Celtic. gg | 
> Mayr, or Maer is analogous to the Term eite which is the Name aſcribed to the Grecian. Parra 
Memoirs and Obſcrvations, &c. wt ſup. &c, | | | 
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ö Tur whole Ceremony of an Iriſb Marriage conſiſts in the verbal Promiſe of the Par- 
ties concerned; which is no longer obligatory, than while true Love and Friendſhip 
laſts; or whilſt neither of them, through any Diſtaſte, ſhews the leaſt Inclination to ſome 
more-agrecable Partner. In Cities, indeed, they marry in Form. When they baptize 


à Child; they never give him the Name of the Father, or, in ſhort, of any other Re- 


lation, whomſoever, lealt it ſhould haſten their Death. Theſe Iriſb of whom we have 


| been ep are NY called Kernes, and Raperies. 


| 


The F Relighin of LiPtin. 


THE Sebriffns who are at preſent the Laplanders refiding in Denmark, the Natives 
of Finland, and the Laplanders, properly ſo called, in former Times all paid 

Ivins Adoration to Jumala, as the Supreme Being; and that Deity goes at this Day 

by the very fame Appellation. They worſhipped likewiſe the Sun, the Moon, Ther, 
who in all probability was no other than their Tumala, and ſeveral ode particulr * Dei- 
ties, who preſided over the Chace, their Domeſtic Concerns, Sc. TFumala was repre- 
ſented under a human Form, wh a Crown on his Head, ſiting on a kind of an Altar. 
He was a wooden Idol, and had a Bowl in his Lap, into which his Devotees threw their 
voluntary Oblations. He is repreſented in the Print hereunto annexed ; but had he been 


en by a more unſkilful Hand, his F. TING One 7 have been liable to leſs Ex- 


Tas * Loba cannot bi ey be called! any more didn gabel Chriſtians; : 


nay, the-greateſt part of them are profeſt Idolaters, and prodigiouſly fond of the Super- 


ſtitions of their Forefathers ; which muſt be attributed entirely to the prevailing Power 
of Tradition. And is it in the leaſt ſurpriſing, that all in general, who claim an indiſ- 
putable Right to inſtruct, enlighten, and fave the Souls of others, ſhould give into this 
univerſal Way of Reaſoning, without excepting the Proteſtants themſelves, who, tho 
ſworn Enemies to every Thing that carries along with it the leaſt Air of Prejudice and 


Prepoſſeſſion, approve of it, and find it very advantageous? We ſhall produce various In- 
ſtances to maintain what we here aſſert, in their proper Time and Place. The Lap- 


Hangers, according to the Tradition of their Forefathers, worſhip three Gods ; that is, 


Thor,” or Ajeka, Storjunkare, or Stourra-Paſſe, and Beywe. Thor was worſhipped, un- 
der the ſame Denomination, in Scandinavia, and Germany; and by the Celtæ, under that 


of Faran, or Taranis: The Appellation of Ajeka, fignifies Grand- Father and Great- 


Grand-Father. This Thor is their Supreme Being, who ſhakes the guilty World with 
his awful Thunder. The Laplanders are of Opinion, that he not only has an abſolute 
Power: over the whole Race of Mankind, but that the Demons are likewiſe ſubſervient 
to his Commands, and act only under his Permiſſion. The Hammer which he holds in 
his Hand, is the Inſtrument with which he puniſhes both the one and the other. Tis 


pretended, that this Hammer of Thor is very analogous to the Chriftian _ and for 
nar Neafon it my * be look d _— as Typical. 


Tuono is always made of Wood and for the 8 of Birch. The eroteſque 


Fi igure of this Idol may be ſeen in the Print; the Top whereof has ſome Reſemblance 


of a Man's Head, in which there is drove a large. Nail, -with a Flint-Stone faſtened to 
it, that he may make himſelf a Fire whenever he ſees convenient. Lang Noe 115 


j 


a See Scheffw's Hiſtory of Lapland | 3 
o Scheffer calls their Idols Seiten. This anſwers the Term Seitan, made uſe of in the ſame Senſe : by the 
Tartars. 


Vide Keiſleri Antiq, Sept. & Celticas, 
Febeſfer s Hiſtory of Lapland. 
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of the Figure require no Explication. Thoron is raiſed upon a kind of Table, which is 
erected about a Bow-ſhot from their Houſes, and ſerves in the Capacity of an Altar; 


and in order to give this Sanctuary the Air of a T; emple, tis ſurrounded with Pines and 
De T rees. 


SroR JUN KARE is an inferior Deity, and acts only as Thor's Vicar, or Vice-gerent. 
The etymological Senſe of the Word Zunkare, is Ruler, or Governor. Tis in and thro 
bis wiſe Adminiſtration, that the Bleſſings of Heaven deſcend upon Mankind; tis -# 
likewiſe, ſay they, who i is the Guardian and Protector of all the Beaſts of the Field, 

and conſequently it is to him they muſt make their Applications for Succeſs, in their 
Purſuits of the Chace. Storjunkare is a kind of domeſtic Deity, or Houſhold God; 

for every Family has an Idol of him peculiar to itſelf. The aboye-quoted Author in- 
forms us, that Rocks, Marſhes, and Caverns, are the Places peculiarly devoted to his 
Service. The Laplanders are of Opinion, that they cannot ſerve his Idols in a more ac- 
ceptable Manner, than by reſorting to thoſe Places where he uſually reſides, and where, 
if we may credit what they aſſert, he frequently honours them with his perfor Ap- 
pearance. Without being a profound Scholar, the Reader may eafily diſcover a very 
near Reſemblance between him and Pan, and che Fauni of the Antients. Storjunkare 


is repreſented under the Form of a large Stone, carved in as artleſs a Manner as Thoron. 
Nay, ſometimes there is no Sculpture at all about him, but they content themſelves with 
ſuch unpoliſhed Stones as they meer with in the Mountains ; and they imagine, that 
it is not Nature or Chance, but Storjunkare himſelf that directs them in their Search af- 
ter them. This Stone-God, likewiſe, is frequently ſupply'd with a numerous F amily ; 
that is to ſay, they range a vaſt Variety of other facred Stones all round about him; one 
whereof is his Wife, others are his Sons and Daughters, and the reſt his domeſtic Servants, 


Bivrwe, or the Sun, is their third principal Deity. There are no me Ceremo- 
rr 1 to the Worſhip of him, worthy of our Obſervation. 


WiRcyU-ACCHA, whom Scheffer calls the Old Woman of Livonia, is as Fs ne 
and wrought in as artleſs a Manner, as their other Deities. That is all the Account we 
have of her. 
reſide, like Count Gabaliss, Gnomes, and Sylphs, in their reſpective Elements, but more 
particularly in the Air. They ſtand in Awe likewiſe of their Manes, or the Souls of 
their Dead, till they are actually tranſmigrated into new Bodies: From whence it is ma- 
nifeſt, that their Notion, with reſpect to Souls, is the very fame as is received amongſt 

the Jarvars and Scythians, who borrowed it from the Eaſtern Nations. 


Their SACRIFICES ; their Macic, c. 


ONE but Men are-allowed to officiate at their Sacrifices, or enter their ſacred 
Places, ſet apart for the divine Service of their Deities. The Women are ex- 
cluded, on Account of the periodical Pollutions to which they are by Nature ſubject. 


Rain-Deers are their uſual Victims; but ſometimes they ſacrifice ſeveral other li- 


ving Creatures; even Dogs, Cats, Hens, and Chickens. Before they attempt, how- 
ever, to kill any-one of them, they firſt examine, by Virtue of a Drum (which we 
ſhall take particular Notice of in the Sequel) whether the Victim, _ appropriated for that 
- purpoſe, be an acceptable Oblation to the peculiar Deity, whom they intend thereby to 
Honour, and according to our Author, who gives us a Deſcription of Lapland, their 
Method of making ſuch an important Diſcovery is this. After they have tied 


a Hiſtory of Lapland, ubi ſup. 
» Scheffer's Hiſtory, Oc. ut ſup. 


ce up 


Beſides theſe Idols, there are ſeveral aeriel Spirits, which they imagine to 
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@ gy the Victim behind their Hut, they ſtrip off ſome of the Hair from under the Neck 
F the Animal, which they faſten to one of the Rings on the Drum, appropriated for 
4 + tin particular Service, and which one of the Company beats, whilſt he whole Congre- 
« gation then preſent fings a ſhort Prayer, If the Bunch of Rings, to one of which 
4 they faſtened the Victim's Hair, and which was before immoveable, ſhould turn a- 
« hout, on beating rhe Drum, and point, for inſtance, to their God Thoron, they look 
« upon fuch Circumſtance, as an infallible Teſtimony that the Sacrifice of the intended 
« Victim is an acceptable Offering to that God. But, on the contrary, if the Bunch of 
e Rings remains fixed, and motionleſs, notwithſtanding the Agitation of the Drum, they 
« preſent this Victim to ſome other God, and beat the Drum again, ſinging at the ſame Time 
tea ſecond Prayer. If then, likewiſe, the Situation of the Rings is no ways alter d, 
e they make their humble Addrelſes to ſome other God, _ repeat their Ceremonies 
Mm all anew, Sc. 


Auron is the Seaſon who the Laplanders make choice of for the Celebration | 
of their Sacrifices. At the ſame Time they annually ereQ a new Statue of their Thoron ; J 
and afterwards cut the Throat of a Rain-Deer in his Preſence, and ſmear the Statue all over 
With the Blood and Fat of the Victim. When the Ceremony is over, they inter the Re- 
mains of the Victim in the fame Place. Beſides this Idol, they are obliged to erect 
te another, every Time they facrifice a Rain-Deer, and range all theſe Images, one by 
* the Side of the other, on the Table, in the Sanctuary behind their Huts : Then 
e they cut the Throat of the Victim, and offer him up in Sacrifice. .. . . The Victim is 
_ © for the generality a Male Rain-Deer, which they ſacrifice by thruſting the Point of a 
t Knife into its Heart: The Blood which flows from thence is preſerved in a Bowl, and 

c they fmiear it all over their Thoror's Head, Back, and Breaſt, and thereon draw ſeveral 
Lines, in the Form of Croſſes, with the ſame Blood. Behind their Thoron they place 
<« the Horns and Bones of the Nain-Deers Head; and before him, a kind of a Box 
e made with Birch, full of little Slices of Fleſh, cut off from every Part of the Victims 
« Body, with ſome Fat poured underneath it. The Remains of the Fleſh is reſerved 


ce for the Service of the Family.” 


THEY run a Thread through the Right Ear of ſuch Victims as are facrificed to Star- 
junkare, and obſerve all the Ceremonies before-mentioned, with this Exception only, 
<« that the facrificing Prieſt takes the Horns and Bones of the Head and Neck of the 
« Victim, as alſo the Claws, and Feet, and carries them to a Mountain, devoted to 
« $torjunkare, in whoſe Honour the Victim was ſlain. As ſoon as he is arrived, he 
cc approaches the facred Stone, ſtands uncovered, and makes a profound Reverence be- 
« fore it.” After this firſt Act of Devotion, he beſmears the Stone all over with the 
Blood and Fat of the Victim, depoſits the Horns behind the Idol, ties his Pizzle to the 


right Horn, and to the Left a red Thread, run through a Plate of P ewter, with a bit of 
ſmall Silver. | | 


«© SOMETIMES they celebrate Feſtivals in Honour of their Storjunkare, and then ſa. 
« crifice ſome Animal in the Idol's Preſence, which they dreſs, and entertain themſelves 
« and their Friends with it. They eat no Part of it however, but the Fleſh upon the 
Head and Neck: They leave the Skin extended upon the Place, where it often lies 
« for ſeveral Years together.” Sometimes, when the Mountain, where the Cere- 
mony is to be performed, is ſteep, and difficult of Acceſs, they offer up their Sacri- 
fices at the Foot of it, and afterwards, take a Stone, dipp'd in the Blood of the Rain- 
Deer after 'tis lain, and throw it, if poſſible, to the Top of the Mountain; by which 
Attempt they imagine, that they have fully acquitted themſelves of the Duty incumbent 
on them, towards the Storjunkare of the Place. 


Taxty 
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Tazy renew the Images of this Deity, after the very ſame Manner as they do thoſe 
of Mor; but the unpoliſhed ſhapeleſs Maſs, if I may be allowed the Expreſſion, of 
this Storjunkare, will not allow this Renovation to be any Reſemblance of a God- 
© They range young Branches of Pine and Birch-Trees upon the conſecrated Stone. This 
« Ceremony is obſerved twice a Year; that is, in the Summer, when they uſe the for- 
ce mer, and in the Winter, when they remove them, and place the latter in their ſtead. 
& .. . . If, whilſt they are ranging and ſetting Boughs in order, they obſerve the Stone 
4 to be light, and eaſy to be removed, they imagine the God will be propitious to their 
« Wiſhes ; but when they find it ponderous, and immoveable, they ſeem extremely con- 
* cerned, and apprehenſive of the fatal Effects of his Diſpleaſure. In ſuch an unhappy 
« Caſe, they ſtudy all Ways and Means they can poſſibly deviſe to appeaſe his Anger, 


& and avert his Judgments, and from that very Moment engage to make him ſome new 
© Oblations.” 


Tuzsr Laplanders never ſacrifice to the Sun any other Animals, than young Female 
| Rain-Deers; but they obſerve all the fame Ceremonies before particularly deſcribed, 
except, that they run a white Thread through the Right Ear of the Victim, to denote 
its being devoted to the Service of the Sun ; and except, likewiſe, that in their other Sa- 
crifices they make choice of Birch-Trees, whereas in this they uſe: Willows. With 
theſe Willows they form two Circles, about the Circumference of half a Tun; and 
round them hang little Slices of Fleſh, which they cut off from every Part of the Vic- 
tim. Theſe afterwards they depoſit on a kind of Table erected behind their __ 1 


as alſo the principal Bones of the Victim ranged all in a circular Form. 


As to their * Manes, they never make any Images or Idols to repreſent them ; but 
_ teſtify their Veneration for them by ſome particular Sacrifices only, and make uſe of a 
Drum for conſulting their Approbation of the Victims. The Ring is, as it were, the 
Gnomon, that points out the Sacrifice moſt acceptable to them. When this Diſcovery 
is made, they tie a String, made of black Wool, round the Horns of the Victim, and 
run it through its Right Ear. After this formal Conſecration, they ſacrifice it, and re- 
gale themſelves on the Fleſh of it, reſerving only ſome ſmall Pittance of the Heart and 
Lungs; each of which being ſubdivided into three Parts, is ſtuck upon ſmall Splinters 


dipp'd in the Victims Blood, which they afterwards bury with the Bones and Fragments 
of the Victim. 


Tas Laplanders diſtinguiſh ſome of their aerial Spirits, or Demons, by the Appella- 
tion of Jubles, to whom the pay divine Adoration, tho' they have no Statues or F igures 
to repreſent them. They worſhip them under ſome particular Trees, planted about a 
Bow-ſhot from their reſpective Houſes. This Act of Devotion conſiſts in offering up a 
Sacrifice to theſe * Jubles on Chriſtmas. Eve, and the Day following, which they call 
the Feſtival of the Fubles. The Eve is introduced with Abſtinence and F aſting; at 
leaſt from all Meat; and they ſet by ſome Pittance even of that which is provided. The 
ſame Penance is obſerved the enſuing Day. The Fragments thus reſerved are thrown 
into a Box made of Birch, and hung upon ſome Tree behind the Houſe, for the 
Subſiſtance and Refreſhment of ſuch Spirits as rove about the Mountains, and the Fo- 
reſts. Whether this Cuſtom be a confuſed Medley of Chriſtian and Pagan Ideas, as 
Scheffer is inclined to believe it is, or an Act of Devotion altogether Pagan, like that 
Veneration which the Greeks and Romans ſhewed for their Genii, is a concern, we pre- 
ſume, of very little Importance to our Readers: For which Reaſon we ſhall only make 
this curſory Remark, that, according to the Northern Mythology, Odin, who is their 


\ 


a The Laplanders call them Sites according to Scheffer's Hiſt. Ec. ut ſup. 
v See Keiſler in Am ig. Septent. & Celticis, on the Origin of the Jubles. 


Vor. VI. 5 D | Mars. 


"IIS 
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* Mars, Mercury, nd. in all probability, their Pluto likewiſe, is dignified and diſtin- 
guiſhed by the venerable Title of * Father of the Fubles. 


Tur Laplanders obſerve the Choice of Days; they pay a peculiar Regard to the firſt 
Object that ſtrikes their Eyes when they go abroad in the Morning; and never ſuffer 
their Wives to paſs through the Door they went out at in purſuit of their Game. But 
we have already enumerated ſo many trivial Superſtitions of this Nature, that 1 it would 


be perfectly tedious to give a particular Deſcription of others, which arc equally inſignifi- | 
cant, and unworthy of our Notice. | | 


Tuo Travellers tell us of a thouſand Miracles, which theſe Laplanders perform by Vir- 
tue of their profound Skill in the Black Art; ſuch as ſtopping Ships which ſail before the | 0 
Wind, influencing the Liberty of Free-Agents, raiſing ſudden Storms and Tempeſts, &c. || 
yet few, we preſume, but the weak and credulous, will give the leſt Attention or Credit 
to ſuch Romantic Tales. Our Age is wiſer, and not fo eaſily impoſed on. The Days 
of Ignorance and Superſtition muſt return once more, before ſuch Prodigies can be palm'd 
upon us for real Facts. According to their Hiſtorian, the Laplanders have profeſs'd 
Tutors, and Academies erected for the particular Study of the Black Art. Nay, Parents 
themſelves are frequently the Children's Inſtructors. The Spirits, which deſcend from 
Father to Son, like anentaild Eſtate, are frequently at Variance with on another; for 
the Demons in this Country erect Altar againſt Altar. There is a Civil War in the King- 
dom of Satan, and yet it ſubſiſts, tho' directly repugnant to that Paſſage in holy Writ, where 
tts faid, that if Satan be divided againſt himſel If his Kingdom cannot ſtand. Thoſe credulous 
Authors, quoted by our Traveller, had ſurely quite forgot this important Objection of Jesvs 
CHRIST, But be that as it will, we are informed, that there are whole Families who have 
e their peculiar Demons, different from thoſe belonging to other Families... who are al- 
* ways at Enmity, and oppoſe one another with all their Might. And beſides, each Lap- 
ander has ſeveral familiar and domeſtic Demons, devoted to his particular Service; ſome- 
times two, three, or more, to guard and protect him from the Malice and Aſſaults of thoſe 
of his Adverfary”, &c. The Intercourſe qr Fellowſhip with Spirits is not contracted at | 
Once, but gradually communicated to ſuch as are qualified for the myſterious Art of Sor- | | 
__ And their Acquaintance i is commenced by a * particular Indiſpoſition of Body, during 
© which, the Devil obliges them with a Variety of Apparitions, and Viſion after Viſion, 
© whereby they are informed, as far as their Age will admit them, of all the Secrets 
of their Art. Such as fall into this Diſterper a ſecond Time, are indulged with 
* more Viſions than they were at firſt. . .. . And if the Fit comes on them a third 
Time, all Sort of Viſions .... . are then explained to them, and they are ſuch perfect 
« Maſters of their Profeſſion, that they are able, without the Aſſiſtance of their Drums, 
<« to diſcern clearly the moſt diſtant Objects. From hence we may reaſonably con- 
clude, that this Magic Art of the Laplanders is the Reſult only of a melancholy Con- 
ſtitutton, or black Choler, the Impreſſions whereof are made ſo ſtrongly on the Brain, that 
the Imagination of the Patient is perfectly ruffled and difordered thereby... But to 
come to their Magic-Drum; tis made of the Body, or Trunk of a Pine, or hollow 
« Birch-Tree, which is to be found in particular Places, and imitates the Courſe of 
«© the Sun, in its natural Inflections that is to ſay, the Trunk thereof, 
& and all its minute Branches, bend in ſuch a Manner, as that each Infection from 
ce the Bottom to the Top, leans from the Right to the Left....... The Wood of 
“ which this Drum is compoſed, is one entire Piece, that is, one Moiety of the Trunk 
4 of the Tree cleft aſunder, and made hollow in the Middle. The Flat is the upper . 


2 Keiſler, t ſup. in ſeveral Places of this Work. 


> Jubl. Vatter. 
*Sckeffer's Hiſt. &c. Ch xi. 5 
* Sec Father Malebranche's Enquiry into Truth. L. 2. Part 3. Ch. vi. and after him Mr. L.. in his Philoſophical Hica- 
Tracts on the Subject of Pneumatology, where he has only paraphraſed upon Malebranche, | MM 
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er Part, which is covered with Skin, and the Convex the lower, where the Handle is; 
e for they order the Convex, for the generality, after ſuch a Faſhion, that after they have 
e made two long Holes therein, the ſolid Wood between may properly enough ſerve 
« for a Handle. The Rims, which keep the Skin tight in a ſort of circular Form, are not 
<« abſolutely round, but rather oval.” Upon this Skin thus ſtretched on the Drum- 
Head, the Laplanders paint ſeveral Figures in Red, which may, with Propriety enough, 
be termel Hieroglyphicks ; ſince all Authors, who have given any Account of the reli- 
gious Antiquities of the Northern Nations, inform us, that thoſe People have conceal'd 
all their Myſteries under the Veil of Emblems and Buri: But there is no need 
of producing learned Authorities, to prove their Uſe amongſt the Laplanders; ſince 


the bare Obſervance of thoſe Drums, which * Scheffer has obliged us with the Repre- 


ſentations of, or thoſe here annext, are ſufficient Demonſtrations, We would have gi- 


ven a particular Explication here of the various Hieroglyphicks of theſe Drums, if we 
imagined it would be any ways entertaining to the Reader: But to avoid Prolixity have 


choſen to refer ſuch as are more curious than ordinary to the Prints in Scheffer. 


& 


T is obvious to every one's Obſervation, that theſe Drums are not all exactly of the 
fame Faſhion: © And the Reaſon of it may poſſibly be, fays our Author before quoted, 
e becauſe ſome of them are more adapted for magical Operations, and more miſchie- 

vous than others.. . There are two Appendixes, which, continues he, are abſolutely 
neceſſary to render theſe Drums compleat, and fit for Uſe, and they are the Mark 
e and the Hammer. The former points out the Thing, or Secret enquir'd after, on 
the painted Figures of the Drum. The latter is made uſe of to beat with. hat 
they call the Mark is .. . .. a large Copper Ring, to which they faſten ſeveral others 

of a leſſer Size, which make a large Bunch all together. The Faſhion of theſe 
Rings, however, frequently varies. One of thoſe deſcrib'd in the Print is made of 
a very thick Plate of Copper, about the Size of a Richedale, with a ſquare Hole in 


cc 


cc 


meet together in a Circle. . . . . The other is a Braſs Ring, with a ſmall round Plate 
of Braſs hung to it by ſeveral ſmal! Chains. The Hammer or Sticb, with which they 
beat this Drum, is made of a Rain-Deer's Horn, in the Form 'tis repreſented in the 
« Print”. The Lavlanders do not aim at making a great Noiſe with their Drums, but 


are chiefly ſollicitous, as we have before obſerved, about the Motion of the Rings, N 


according to their Poſition, they may form a right Judgment of ſuch Secrets as they want 
to have reveal 5 


Tus Laplanders have ſuch an extraordinary Veneration for their Drum, that the 
will not permit a Maid that is marriageable ſo much as to touch it. When the 
« remove from one Place to another, tis the laſt Utenſil that 1s carried off the Pre- 
« miſes, and after every one of the Family is departed. They are peculiarly careful in 

the Conveyance of it to their new Apartment. Tis given in charge to the Husband, 
as his peculiar Province; for the Wife muſt not preſume to meddle with it. The 
always find out on this Occaſion ſome By-way, very different and diſtant from the 
ce high Road... . . They are apprehenſive, that if any one, but more particularly a mar- 
C ried Wodkan, or a marriageable Maid, ſhould by Accident go the fame By-way 

within three Days after the Drum has paſt, ſhe would either die upon the Spot, or 
ſome fatal Diſaſter would befal her.”...,. A braſs Ring, however, preſented in a ſo- 


lemn Manner, for the Service of the Drum, makes an Attonement for any ſuch Mis- 
fortune. | 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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a Vide Bartholini Monumenta Danica. Keiſler in Antiquit. Septent. E Celtic. 
of the Ci mbri, written in High Dutch, 


b Chap. xi, of his Hiſtory of Lapland, and in his Additions. 


Arnkiels in his Account of the Religion 
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the Middle, and with little braſs Chains, which hang down inſtead of Rings, and 
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Tur Laplander, in all his magical Conſultations with the Drum, muſt be upon his 
Knees, and ſo muſt all who attend him; the Conſequences whereof, are, as we are 


informed, ſurpriſing and ſupernatural; but as they want due Confirmation, the beſt way 
will be to ſuſpend our Belief. 


Tur Drum, which is peculiarly appropriated to magical Purpoſes, is ſomewhat dif- 
ferent, with Reſpect to its Form, from thoſe made uſe of on other Occaſions. That 
Part of it which may properly be called the Handle, is made like a Croſs, and di- 
vides it into four equal Parts. This Drum is embelliſhed, for the generality, with the 
Claws and Bones of ſuch Beaſts as they have hunted down in Purſuit of their Game. When 
they make uſe of it on any magical Occaſion, their uſual Practice is this: In order to 
know, for Inſtance, the Tranſactions of any Foreign Country, one of their Operators 
beats the Drum in the following Manner. He firſt lays a large Quantity of braſs 


Rings link d together, with ſeveral ſmall Braſs Chains, upon that particular Place where 


te the Sun is delineated. Then he beats the Drum, in ſuch a Manner, with his Horn 
Hammer, or Stick .. .. that the Rings are put in Motion, During this Action, 
“he ſings very diſtinctly a Song, which in the Language of Lapland is called Fonke, 
e and all the Natives that are preſent, both Men and Women, add their reſpective Songs, 
* which are diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Duvra. .... The Words which they utter 
t are ſo diſtinct, that they nominate the very Place of which they want ſome ſecret In- 
te telligence. After he has beat the Drum for ſome conſiderable Time, he raiſes it to 
ce his Head, and then drops inſtantly down upon the Ground, like one fallen faſt aſleep, 
"of HO A FIERO His Senſes are all loſt, his Pulſe ceaſes to beat, and he is, in 
c ſhort, a dead Man to all outward Appearance; from whence it has been thought. 
ce that the Soul of the Magician actually abandons his Body for a Time, and, through 
© the Aſliſtance of ſome inviſible Spirits, is conveyed to thoſe very Countries. . of 


which they want ſuch Intelligence as before- mentioned. Whilſt the caring 2 
ander is in this Situation, this State of Inſenſibility, he is notwithſtanding, we are 


« told, in ſuch Extremity of Pain, that the Sweat runs down his Face and all over his 
« Body. Mean while the whole Aſſembly continue ſinging, till he returns from his 
& Reverie to his perfect Senſes. For ſhould they ceaſe, or endeavour to awake him 
« by the leaſt Touch imaginable, the Magician, as we are further told, would in- 
« evitably die, . . . And, in all probability, that is the Reaſon, why they take a more 
ce than ordinary Care at ſuch a Time, to prevent Flies, or Inſects of any other Kind, from 


e ſettling near him. When he is perfectly awake, and come to himſelf, he gives a full 


« Account of the Informations he has received, and anſwers all the Interrogatories of 


the whole Aſſembly.” The Duration of this extatic Slumber is very uncertain ; but 
it never laſts, at the moſt, as we are informed, above four and twenty Hours : The Con- 
jurer, however, let him recover his Senſes ſooner or later, always produces ſome Token 
of the Thing or Country enquired after, as an undeniable Teſtimony of his ſu— 
pernatural Abilities. What has already been faid is ſufficient, we preſume, to give 
the Reader an adequate Idea of the Uſe which theſe Laplanders make of their Drum. 


We ſhall only add, therefore, this curſory Remark, that their Phyſicians likewiſe make 
uſe of it todiſcover the Cauſe and Quality of their Patients Diſtempers; that is to ſay, whe- 


ther they are the meer Reſults of Chance, or of Nature; and to find out the beſt Ways and 
Means they can, to appeaſe their Gods on all fuck Occaſions. We muſt not however omit 
one Thing, which is very remarkable ; that is, if the Rings of the Drum turn from the 
Left to the Right, 'tis look'd upon as a propitious Omen, being conformable to the 
Courſe of the Sun, which is the great Diſpenſer of the various Bleſſings of Nature, and 
the inexhauſtable Source of all agreeable Objects: But on the contrary, if they turn from 
the Right to the Left, as their Courſe is the Reverſe of that of the Sun, it portends 
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„enn is indi very -panticular in their Sale bf thy Winds. The Nor- 


wigi ans, Northern Laplanders, and ſuch as reſide on the Borders of the Bothnic 
Gulph, ſell them to Travellers and Sailors. The Secret of this magical Commodity 
confiſts in a Rope with three Knots, which they diſpoſe of to their Cuſtomers. at the 
beſt Price they can get. As ſoon as the firſt Knot is untied, a gentle Breeze ariſes ; at 
unravelling the. ſecond, the Wind 'blows briſk, and ſwells their Sails; but Storms and 
Tempeſts fill the Skies when they venture to undo the Third; they are _ longer Maſ- 
ters of their Veſſels, and Shipwreck is their inevitable Portion. This Secret, a certain Au- 
thor aſſures us, depends entirely on the Nativity of the Magician. He has an abſolute 
Power over that particular Wind, which blew the Moment he was born; fo that one 
is Lord and Ruler of the Eaſt Wind, and another of the Weſt, Sc. As they have the 
ſecrer Power to ſet a Ship a failing, fo likewiſe can they ſtop it, when under Sail. But 
there is a Remedy for this Misfortune, which the Fair Sex ſupply them with in abun- 
dance, without any other Trouble and Expence, than ſome periodical Evacuations which 
they regularly afford at certain Times. With theſe the Veſſel muſt be well anointed, and 
the noiſom Smell thereof the Devil has ſuch a natural Averſion to, that he quits his Hold 
in an Inſtant, and leaves the Ship at Liberty to make her Way. The © Antients were 
well acquainted with the Virtue of this Sovereign Antidote againſt the malignant Influ- 
encesof all magical Incantations. ; 

Taz Laplanders, likewiſe, as we are 8 walk uſe of Ns certain magical 
Javelins, which they throw ar their Enemies to annoy them. By this Act of Faſcination, 


they are able ſometimes to afflict their Adverſaries with very violent Diſtempers ; but if 


their Art fails them in the perſonal Execution of ſuch Injuries, they will at leaſt do all 
the Miſchief they poſſibly can by Proxy, and make dreadful havock of their Flocks and 
Cattle. * Moſt Authors, indeed, have omitted this particular Circumſtance ; but they 
all agree, that there are ſome familiar Spirits, or imaginary Demons, whom theſe 
Northern People call Gans, employed by them to. accompliſh, as far as they are able, 
all their private Schemes of Malice and Revenge. 


"of Tue Inſtrument call'd Tyre by theſe Laplanders is another of their magical Machines, 
which, according to our Hiſtorians, is, to all outward Appearance, nothing but a Ball, 
about the Bigneſs of a Walnut, or a ſmall Apple, and compoſed of the Down n 


<« of ſome particular Animal. . . . . . This little Machine is round and ſmooth, and fo light, 
that it ſeems to be perfectly — Tis a motly or parti- coloured Commodity, yel- 


* low, green, and grey, but moſtly of a yellowiſh Caſt ..... and the 3 as 


we are informed, ſet them to fale, . . . . and look upon them, as it were, animated 
and ſo far capable of Action, as that the Putchaſer can ſend them where, and to 
<« whom he pleaſes .. . The Motion of this Tyre is like that of a Whirlwind, and its 


miſchievous Effects, however r intended, fall always on. the firſt Animal ae 
< obſtrudts its Way,” 


We fhall cloſe this Article with a ſhort Detail of their Superſtitions relating to the 
Chaſe. In the firſt Place then, we muſt take Notice that they are very obſervant of 
lucky and unlucky Days; that in order to diſcover the one, and avoid the other, they con- 
ſult their Drum; and that wheh $7, are determined to purſue their Game, they always 


a An Author 108880 10 Scheffer, . 
V Quotation in Keiſler's Antiq 
. © A Quotation from Pliny in ne a ſame Author, 
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go out through a Back-Paſſage, contriv'd for that Purpoſe, leſt they ſhould meet with ſome 
Woman or other at the Street-Door, which they look upon as an impropitious Rencounter. 
The Hunting of the Bear is accompanied with ſuchextraordinary Formalities, that one would 
imagine, they paid a peculiar Regard to that ſavage Creature. As ſoon as they have opened 
the Chaſe, by the Conſultation of their Drum, according to the Cuſtam obſerved on the 
like Occaſions, he who has diſcovered the Bear's Hold marches at the Head of a nume- 
rous Train of Huntſmen, without any other Weapon of Defence, but a long Staff 
with a Braſs Ring on the Top of it; and after him follows the Drummer. Each in- 
dividual Aſſiſtant has likewiſe his particular Province aſſigned him. After they 
have kill'd the deſperate Savage, they ſing a kind of triumphal Song over him, and there- 
in congratulate him on his Arrival, and return him Thanks for having dane them no 
Miſchief. After this, they whip him with a Bunch of Rods, and then conduct him to 
a Cottage, prepared on-purpoſe for his Reception, where they flea him, cut him up, and 


| dre him. The whole Train of Huntfmen attend the Sledge, or Carriage, on which 


their Prey is extended, and ſing, during the Proceſſion, a ſong ſuitable to the Occaſion, 
wherein they beg of him not to reſent the ill Treatment he has met with, or injure thoſe 
who were any ways inftrumental to his Ruin. The Rain-Deer which drew the Sledge, 
muſt be employ d no more on any Occaſion whatſoever, all that Year. The Wives like- 
wite aſſemble themſelves together at the Cottage above-mention'd, and there wait the 


Return of their Husbands, who at their firſt Arrival defire them, in a chanting Tone, 


to chew the Bark of an Alder-Tree between their Teeth, and ſpit it in their Faces. 
tt Every Huntſmen, ſays our Author, when the Bear is lodged within the Cottage where 
& *tis to be dreſs d, is oblig'd, according to Cuſtom, to repair to another commodious 
Apartment adjacent to it, where their Wives are ... . . who having their Mouths full 
« of Alder-Bark ready chew'd, diſcharge it in their Faces,” that they may ſeem, at 
leaſt, as if they are befmear'd with the Blood of the favage Monſter. Here tis that the 
Wives regale their Husbands with the Products of their Toil and Fatigue. There are ſe- 
veral other Circumſtances in the Deſcription of their Bear-Hunting, which we ſhall pur- 
poſely omit, and content our ſelves with ſuch only as are very ſingular. All thoſe who 
are concern'd in the Chace, or come in at the Bear's Death, are obliged to abſtain from 
the Converſation of their Wives for the three Days next enſuing ; and the Principal, or 
Captain of the Band, for five : The Skin of the Beaſt is hung upon the Top of a tall Pole, 

and the Women ſhoot at it with their Bows and Arrows. Every one is very ambitious 
of hitting the Mark, fince ſhe who firſt ſucceeds, is the moſt honoured and reſpected. 
This Piece of Dexterity is look d upon as the happy Preſage, that her Husband will be 
the foremoſt in the Chaſe of the next Bear. "Tis this Woman's Province, likewiſe, ac. 
+ cording to Scheffer, to take ſeveral Pieces of Stuff, and faſten as many Croſſes upon 

* each of them as they have conquer d Bears. . . and to hang theſe Trinkets about 


* the Necks of all ſuch as were Aſſiſtants in the Chaſe, who are obliged to wear them 


fdr three Days together; that is, till the ſetting of the Sun on the laſt Day . . A Croſs 


& made after the fame Manner is hung about the Neck of the Rain-Deer, which drew 


te the Bear from the Foreſt to the Cottage . In all probability, the Intercourſe which 
<« theſe Laplanders have had with Chriſtians, induced them to look upon theſe Croſſes as 

*© Preſervatives againſt the Demons, or Genii of the Foreſts, who perhaps may reſent 
al Indignities offered to their ſavage Subs. 


To conclude, the Women purify their Husbands by a kind of Layfration, who at the 
Cloſe, of three Days voluntary Separation, return to their Wives Apartments, © and there, 
r laying one Hand on the Link or Chain, whereon their Kettles are hung over the Fire, 
cc dance three Times round it, and then run one after another out of the common Door 
ce thro' which the Women as well as the Men paſs and repaſs without Reſtriction.” At 
the Game Time the Women ſing the following Words, Yor fhatl receive Aſhes upon your 

Legs; ; which ſeems to be a Form of Luftration ; for m. after the Pronunci-. 
ation 
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ation thereof, one of them throws Aſhes behind the Men, and then they are readinitted 
to their Wives Embraces. There can be nothing further added, with Reſpect to theſe 
ſuperſtitious Cuſtoms, but that the Laplanders having received them from Tradition, 
practiſe them upon that Scote, without being able to account for their Origin, or give 
any Reaſon for their Obſervance of them. But tis of very little OY n to 
the Reader, to _ from whence they mad them. 


— 


Their NuPTIAL Cintitorigs 454 FUNERAL 
SOLEMNITIES, Se. 


HE. Riches of their Country confiſt in Min- Dem: For which Reaſan the 
young Lady who is poſſeſt of the largeſt Quantity of them has the moſt Gal- 
lants. Rain-Deers are the abſolute Right and Property of their young Men and 

Maidens ; becauſe tis cuſtomary for Parents to make Preſents of them to their Chil- 
dren as ſoon as they are born. He who can boaſt of the largeſt Number is account- 
ed the moſt ſubſtantial Man. As Self-Intereſt is the God that all Nations principally adore, 
the Laplander courts the Girl that is Miſtreſs of a numerous Herd of Rain-Deers with 
as much Aſſiduity, and with the ſame View, as a French Beau would flutter about a Girl 
with thirty or fotty thouſand Livres to her Fortune. A Laplunder, in the Choice of 
bis Miſtreſs, has always an Eye to the intrinſic Worth of her Rain-Deers ; takes Notice 
whether they are Males or Females, and in what Caſe and Condition they are in. In 
Holland (for there particularly a Wife with a good Fortune is a prodigious Advantage) 
the cautious Gallant examines his intended Bride's Money with Reſpect to the Weight, 
as well as Goodneſs; ſees that the Bonds and Contracts are drawn in due Form of 
Law, &c. Both act on the very ſame Principle, and differ in nothing but the Terms. 
One, indeed, talks of his Tons of Gold, and the other of his ren thouſand Rain-Deers 
but their Views are alike, viz. the Increaſe of their Stock, and the Indulgence of thetn- 
ſelves in comfortable Enjoyments. Our Author aſſures us, that the Laplanier ſhews little or no 
Regard for the Virtue, Beauty, and other good Qualities of his Miſtreſs; but his Thoughts 
are wholly intent on the Number and Value of her Rain-Deers: And it mult be AC= - 
know!cdged, that too many of our Europeans act on the very ſame diſhonourable and 
{clt-intereſted Principles. 


A LAPLANDER, that has fixed his Eyes on the Woman he approves of for his Miſ- 
treſs, employs a Match-maker to ſollicit his Amours for him, who never goes empty 
handed; but as the Preſent of ſome Brandy is the moſt rhetorical Compilment that can 
be made in that Country, he takes a ſufficient Quantity of it always with him, in order to 
be morally aſſured of a favourable Reception. As ſoon as the Gallant, his F ather, and Ad- 
vocate, are arrived at the young Lady's Houſe, the two laſt are very courteouſly invited to 
walk in ; but the firſt, with much Modeſty, tarries at the Door, and never prefumes to enter 
without a formal Invitation, The leaſt Teſtimonies of Haſte or Over-fondneſs. would 
fruſtrate the whole Affair. For our Parts, we expect the Courtier to be in Flames, and 
ſpeak a thouſand tender Things to the dear Object of his Wiſhes ; tho tis all Hypocti 
and Diſguiſe, and he is only raviſhed with * the Mufick of thoſe Gold-finches that warble 
in her Cages. The Parties, therefore, that are concern'd for the Gallant, open the Oc- 
caſion of their Viſit with their Compliments to the young Ladies Relations, and back 
their Demands with all the Force and Eloquence of reſiſtleſs Brandy, which is preſented | 
to them with a liberal Hand, and called on this momentous Octafion, ' the Vine of. Wel- 
come. The profuſe Diſtribution of this valuable aer at their firſt Adrmittance, 4 is ac- 


a By a Ton of Gold, a Dutchman means 190000 Lins | 
»The Expreſſion in J/oliere's Miſer is, pour les beaux yeux de [a caſſette. 
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depted as the ſtrongeſt Teſtimony of their Affections, and the warmeſt Eulogiums, and 
infallible Marks of their moſt profound Reſpect and Veneration for the Lady. And have 
not coſtly Preſents: the ſame happy Influence amongſt us? During theſe Preliminaries, 
there is no Motion made to the intended Bride; her Approbation is not at conſulted, nei> 
ther is the young Gentleman as yet permitted to make the leaſt Declarations of his Paſ- 
fion, or ſo much as to ſpeak to her; on the contrary, ſhe is purpoſely ſent another Way; 
and ordered to take care of her Rain-Deers. The Gallant, however, is at laſt invited to 
walk in, and accordingly he pays his Reſpects to his Miſtreſſes Relations, who defire him to 
partake of ſuch Chear as they have in the Houſe. If he is indulged fo 10 as to be admitted 
to che Speech of his Miſtreſs, tis look d upon as a very particular Favour. At their firſt Inter- 
view they ſalute each other Wal an affectionate Kiſs, and a ſanguine Squeeze of their Noſes 
one againſt the other; which is an eſſential Point; the Neglect of it being looked upon as 
a tacit Declaration of Coldneſs or Diſtaſte. Theſe Marks of the Love are heightened 
by the Preſents the Gallant brings with him, which conſiſt principally of Rain-Deer's 
Tongues,” and other Dainties of the like Nature. The young Lady, who is ſurrounded 
by her Friends and Relations, pretends either through Shame or Modeſty to decline 
his Favours; but at the fame Time gives him ſome private Signal to withdraw, and 
when alone, with Pleaſure accepts them all. From thenceforward the young Laplande 
thinks himſelf entitled to greater Liberties, and gives a full looſe to his Paſſion. He begs, 

in ſhort, the Favour. of his Miſtreſs to ler him fleep by her Side; or in plainer Terms, to 
lie with her. But if ſhe is not ſo amorouſly inclined, ſhe throws his Preſents with Dis 
dam upon the Ground, as a [Teſtimony of her Diſpleaſure. This Method of their Pro- 
| ctcding bears foe gs. to the Love-Adventures of the Natives of Canada. 


| Tis — conſiderable Time, for che generality, before theſe Preliminaries are ad- 
juſted; becauſe the Girl's Relations are dilatory, and ſeemingly loth to give their 
final Reſolutions ; which is all Artifice, and the pure Reſult of an avaritious Diſpoſition. 
For the Gallant, during the whole Time of his Courtſhip, is daily making them ſome 
valuable Preſent or another, in order to ingratiate himſelf .in their Favour, and procure 


their Conſent: And they on their Parts are cunning enough to enhance the Price of both ; 
which verifies the old French ſong. 


Ni faut 1 pour ſe connoitrr, 


Et fe connoitre pour aimer. 


When over our Bowls ; 
We are chearing our Souls, 8 
With Strangers we are jovial and free; 
But then, when we find 
200 prove ſecial and kind, 
. e grow Friends, and like Brothers agree. 


Don xG the whole Courſe of theſe tedious Amours, the Lover treats all the Friends 
and Relations of his Miſtreſs with Brandy, follows her cloſe, and is laviſh of his Vows 


and Proteſtations. He entertains her with repeated Aſſurances of his Conſtancy and 
Truth, in Proſe and Verſe. If his Language is not quite fo refined, or capable of expreſſing 
the Dictates of his Soul in ſuch ſublime or muſical Terms as ours, it muſt be imputed to the 
Climate of his Country, Their Ladies, however, are happy in that Reſpect, that their 
Lovers entertain the ſame Ideas and Notions of Things, in Proportion to their Knowlege, 
as other * do; that is, if they © are not ſo "vey as to clothe their Thoughts i in ſo po- 


* This Couplet Gene to allude more properly to what is ſaid of their Brandy, Ec. a little above, or elſe to what 
immediately follows. 
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lite a Manner as we are, the Women of Lapland, who are META with the Sub- 
lime, require no more of them. than is within the Compaſs of their own weak Compre- 
henſions; and their Dulneſs and Stupidity; in all probability, is leſs dangerous in its Con- 
ſequences to their Gallants, than the Vivacity and ſprightly Wit of our Ladies are to us. 
In order to make an impartial Compariſon, we ought to hear one of theſe Northern 
Courtiers and a French Lady diſcourſe together on the Topics of Lave and Mar- 


riage. 


Wux all Parties are 1 agreed, a certain Day is appointed for the Celebra- 
tion of their Nuptials. The intended Bridegroom brings with him the cuſtomary Pre- 
ſents ; ſome fot the Bride, and ſome for every one of her Relations. The Bridegroom 


and his Bride, if Chriſtiaris, or reputed ſuch, repair to Church, in order to folemnize 
their Marriage, and receive the uſual Benediction. Formerly the Match was made 


up, and ſettled at home amongſt their Relations. Then they took a Steel and a Flint, 
and ſtruck Fire with them ; which they lighted up and looked upon as an emblematic 
Repreſentation of the Myſtery of Wedlock : The Fire was a Symbol of that Life, 
which the Union of two Perſons communicated to a third: But thoſe Hieroglyphicks 
are now laid aſide. The Manner of their Proceſſion to Church is regular and decent; 
the Men go firſt, and the Women follow them. They have a kind of a Gentleman Uſher, 
who leads the Way ; the Bridegroom follows him, attended by a long Train of Friends: 
After them come ſeveral Maidens, and then the Rik, with a Male Friend on one Side, 
and a Female Acquaintance on the other: She walks with a becoming Modeſty, and 
her Head bow'd downwards. She either is, or ſeems at leaſt, to be very much concerned; 
as ſome of our Ladies affect to do on theſe publick Occaſions, tho tis poſſible they may be 
better experienced than the former. They are willing in Lapland, as well as in other Coun- 
tries, to ſeem coy, and go with Reluctance to their Husbands, tho tis their utmoſt 
Ambition to fly into their Arms. As ſoon as the Company is well ſettled in the Church, 
the Prieſt firſt gives the Parties to be joined in holy Wedlock his Benediction, and chen 
reads the Service out of che Liturgy appointed for that ſolemn Occaſion. When he 
comes to the important Queſtion to which the Bride is to anſwer yes, by her filence, ſhe 
would ſeemingly decline giving her Aſſent: Her Relations, however, not only adviſe 


her, but are importunate with her to ſpeak the decifive Word. At laſt, with a modeſt 


Reluctance, ſhe. complies, but with a weak, languiſhing Voice. After this they return 
home, and celebrate their Nuptials much after the ſame Manner as they do in other 
Countries, with this Difference only, that the Ceremony does not conclude with Mu- 


ſick and Dancing, but with large and repeated Draughts of their much admired Brandy, 


What follows afterwards relates only to the Bridegroom and the Bride: They are the He- 
roes of the Play, and the Unravelling, or . of the Plot, is the ſame as in other 
Places. 


ArrER Conſummation, the Bridegroom is obliged to be Servant to his n i 


for the Term of twelve Months; at the Expiration whereof he is at Liberty to take a- 


way his Wife, and her Fortune along with her. Tho ſome pretend, that the Lap- 
landers did never approve, or admit of Polygamy, yet they are no Strangers, as we are 
informed, to the Torments of Jealouſy. Formerly they admitted their Gueſts to their 
Wives Embraces ; which extraordinary Inſtance of Hoſpitality might poſſibly be owing 
to the Barrenneſs of their Women, and that Ambition of having lien, which, ac- 
| cording to * Scheffer, is peculiar to the Laplanders. 


| Tuzy pretend to know by "ontiling the Moon, Sheds the Child with which the 
Wife is progrant, will be a Son or a Danger. If mw appear a Star over this Pla- 


a Ut 1 Chap. xxvi 
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net, it indicates the Birth of a Boy. And when a Star appears near, andſeems to go 
| before ; it, 'tis a happy Preſage that the Child will be robuſt and healthful. This Hint 


alone will be ſufficient to give the Reader an Idea of what Truſt and Confidence they 
repoſe in the Stars. 


TukRxE is nothing very remarkable with Reſpect to their Ceremonies in Baptiſm, 
but their fond Adherence to the Pagan Names of their Anceſtors, and the frequent Al- 
teration of their Children's Names, eſpecially if they OO to be indiſpoſed, or reco- 
ver from a dangerous Fit of Sickneſs. 


THE 3 ſays our Hiſtorian, have no Phyſicians, and imagine that they 
have no Occaſion for their Aſſiſtance. As for our Parts, we can neither live nor die 
without them; for our Anxieties of Mind, our bodily Fatigues, our Quarrels, and Ex- 
ceſſes, render them abſolutely neceſſary. But the Laplanders are Strangers to ſuch Diſ- 
orders; their Temperance and modeſt Deportment prevents them from knowing thoſe 
Inconveniences which we run headlong into. It muſt be acknowledged, indeed, that 
tho' the Laplanders enjoy a greater Share of Health, and live, for the generality, longer 
than we do; yet, according to our Ideas, they neither ſpend their Time fo agreeably, 
nor are they ſo ſerviceable to their Fellow-Creatures as we are. The Laplanders, in caſe 
of Sickneſs, make uſe of a Remedy much in Vogue amongſt the Eaſt Indians, and 
which we have already mentioned ; to wit, burning, or ſcarifying the Skin, as near the 
Part as poſſible which is affected. They have likewiſe the Art of expreſſing an Oil 
from their Rain-Deer Cheeſes, with which they anoint and ſupple ſuch Parts of the 

Body as happen to be pinch'd, or benumb'd thro' the Injuries of the Weather. They 
extract from theſe Cheeſes ſeveral other Medicines, equally innocent and ſimple. But 
at laſt, when Nature finks under her Infirmities, and theſe Remedies have no longer any 
Influence or Effect, they have Recourſe to their Drum, in order to diſcover whether the 
Patient will live or die, and know, in caſe of Death, the exact Hour and Moment of 
his Diſſolution. Such as are, or profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, add to this ſuperſticious 
Cuſtom ſeveral pious Exhortations, drawn from the Principles of their moſt holy Religion : 
But ſuch as have no Idea of Chriſtianity, concern themſelves much leſs about the future 
State of their dying Friend, than on the approaching Funeral Feſtival, the eſſential Parts 


whereof are ng and Tobacco. 


Tn 1s Drum, hk they conſult on theſe 18 obliges us to une from Schef- 
fer one very remarkable Ceremony in uſe amongſt the Laplanders. „When a Native, 
4 ſays he, falls fick, in the Lap- Mark of Ulma, he ſends for one, whom he imagines 
et moſt ilful in the Uſe of the Drum ; who, in order to reſtore him, firſt offers up one 
cc of the largeſt Rain-Deer, which the Patient, or his beſt Friend can furniſh him with, 
ce in Sacrifice to his Idol. Then he beats his Drum, falls down dead, as it were, and 
his Body becomes as hard as a Stone. He continues in this lifeleſs Situation about an 
6 Hour ; and then thoſe who are preſent ſing the * Magicians Song, which reſtores him 
e to his Senſes. He riſes, takes his Drum, and clapping it cloſe to his Ear, beats very 
8 ſoftly upon it. After that, he ſtands for ſome ſhort Time, like one in deep* Con- 

4 templation. As ſoon as he is perfectly recovered, as it were, from his Dream, he re- 
« lates to his Aſſiſtants all that his Soul has ſeen , all the Diſcoveries ſhe has made, du- 


« ring her Separation from his Body, Sc. 


We muſt not omit one other ſuperſtitious Cuſtom of theſe Laplanders, which is plea- 
fant enough. When they find themſelves afflicted with any Rheumatic Pains, in what 
As ſoon as ever 3 Laplander begins to contract an Acquaintace with the Devil, he teaches him a particular Song, 
which muſt be committed to Memory; for tis by Virtue thereof that the Magician conjures him up whenever he 


ſees convenient. Scheffers Hiſtory of Lapland. 2 
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Part of the Body ſoever it be, they throw themſelyes flat on the Ground at the firſt 
Clap of Thunder which they hear in the Spring, and roll themſelves over and over: 
This they imagine to be a ſpecific Remedy in ſuch Caſes. 


Wurx a Man dies, his whole Family leaves the Houſe ; for they entertain the No- 
tion, that the Soul of the Deceaſed hovers round the Corpſe. Such as profeſs them- 
ſelves Chriſtians dreſs their Dead in a Linen or Woollen Shroud ; but the Pagans dreſs 
them in their very beſt Apparel. A particular Friend of the Deceaſed performs the laſt 
good Office for him, and lays him in his Coffin. The Relations tie a kind of a Bracelet 
made of Copper or Braſs about this Perſons Arm, which he wears till he has diſcharged | 
himſelf of that voluntary Service. This Bracelet is look'd upon as an Antidote, or Charm, 
againſt any accidental Miſchief which he might meet with from the Sites or Manes of 
. the Deceaſed. 


Taz 3 formerly buried their Dead in the Woods; and ſuch of them as are 
Pagans obſerve the ſame Cuſtom to this Day. Sometimes they carry them into gloomy 
Caverns, whoſe Entrance they ſtop up with Stones. Theſe Idolaters, fays Scheffer, 
* burya Hatchet, and a Flint and Steel to ſtrike Fire with, along with the dead Bodies 
< of their Friends. The Reaſon, they give for the Obſervance of this ſuperſtitious 
% Cuſtom, is this, that when the Deceaſed finds himfelf . . . . furrounded with Dark- 
« neſs, he will have occaſion for Light, which, by Virtue of his Flint and Steel, he 
may furniſh himſelf with at Pleaſure : And that in caſe he meets in his Way with 
« Briars and Thorns, and Boughs of Trees, which may obſtruct his Paſſage through 
<« the Thick Foreſts, he may cut them away with his Hatchet; becauſe the Dead are 
« doom'd by the irreverſible Laws of Fate, to take Heav'n by Fire and Sword. This has 
been their way of Arguing, ever ſince they have been informed of the Day of Fudg- 
« ment, and the Reſurre#1on of the Dead.... The Idolatrous Laplanders ſeem to be 
<« of Opinion, that the Dead never arrive at the Realms of Light and Bliſs, till they 
<« have firſt paſt through gloomy Paths and dark Regions. This Notion is entirely owing 
<« fo their melancholy Conſtitutions, and the Nature of the Climate in which they live. 
« Their Nights being ho very long, and ſo exceeding dark, they imagine their Dead meet 
« with the like Inconveniencies in their Fourney to the other World”. As to thoſe Lap- 
landers, who are, or pretend to be Chriſtians, tho' they obſerve the Cuſtoms of the 
Religion they profeſs, they mix abundance of Superſtitions along with them. As for In- 
ſtance, they never throw the dead Corpſe into a Grave, © They leave, ſays our Hiſ- 
« torian, the Bier on which they carried it, in the Church-Yard, and all the Clothes he 
_ « wore during his Sickneſs . . . his Bed, his Quilt, Blankets, and every Thing that was 
« [aid upon him... . An Entertainment is made three Days after the Funeral; to which 
all the Relations and Acquaintance of the Deceaſed, are invited Gueits. . . . And then 
e they regale themſelves with the Fleſh of the Rain-Deer, which drew the Corpſe to 
« the Place of its Iterment..... They very carefully gather up its Bones in a Baſket, 
« upon which they lay the Figure of a Man, as well as they are able to expreſs it, ei- 
« ther large or little, in Proportion to the Stature of the Deceaſed, and bury them all 
st together. Tis cuſtomary there to drink Bumpers round, in Honour of the De- 
« ceaſed, and this they call the Wine of the Bleſſed. . . . . This is done in Remembrance 
« of their Friend, who is ſo happy as to be delivered from the Cares and Sorrows of a 
ce troubleſome World” . . . . To conclude, the Laplanders keep an Anniverſary of their 
Dead, which conſiſts in an elegant Entertainment, and the Slaughter of ſeveral Rain- 
-Deers, which are offer'd up, as it were, by Way of Sacrifice in honour of them. 


Tuzy have one more Cuſtom with reſpect to the Dead remarkable enough ; and that 
is, they dip one of their Fingers in Brandy, and ſmear it over their Faces, by way 
of Expiation. After that, they carouſe and get drunk, and in their wild Flights are laviſh 
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of their Encomiums on the Deceaſed, and enumerate a long Catalogue of his good Qua- 
lities and Perfections. There are other People beſides the Laplanders, who are extrava- 
gant in their Funeral Harangues. The Northern People in general are addicted to drink- 
ing in Exceſs, and expatiating on the Virtues of their deceaſed Friends. 


Their SOLEMN OATHS; and ſome of their SUPER- 
STITIOUS NOTIONS. 


ORMERLY, and even at this very Day, ſays our Hiſtorian, upon the Admini- 

ſtration of an Oath to them, they ſtrip naked to the Waiſt, and in that Situation, 
ſolemnly wiſh, that the Devil may take them, their Wives, Children, and Rain-Deers, 
if, &c. Our Author adds, that if they prove perjur d, ſome 8 Calamity moſt com- 
_y befalls them. 


We matt aden thelr brafiett Inturovurt with Mun Spirits, in ſome meaſure to 
their melancholy Frame of Mind, which is doubtleſs the natural Reſult of their Cli- 
mate, their ſolitary Manner of Life, and their Diet. But this Topic falls more pro- 


perly within the Sphere of their Oe of which we have already faid as' much as 1s 
tufficient. 


Tux moſt latte Part of them acknowledge the Eternity of the World: but both 
one and the other are of Opinion, that the Moon, when ſhe is in an Eclipſe, is violently 
attacked by ſome malicious Devils, and that tis their bounden Duty to aſſiſt her as far as 
they are able. On theſe emergent Occaſions they take their Fire-Arms, and diſcharge 
them directly upwards. We have already informed you what the antient Pagans 
thought, and how they acted at ſuch Conjunctures; and likewiſe what is actually the 
Cuſtom of the Indies, and at China, &c. When it thunders the Laplanders imagine, 
that God is chaſtiſing the Devils, and that they, in order to eſcape his divine Ven- 
geance, ſeek for Shelter under the Bellies of their Dogs; for which Reaſon, as long as 
the Thunder continues, they keep thoſe Creatures ſhut out of Doors. To all theſe ſu- 
perſtitious Practices, we muſt add that of throwing the Bones of their wild Rain-Deers 
Feet, which they have hunted down, into their Rivers or marſhy Grounds ; and that other, 
of never ſitting down to any Meal before they have laid ſome Piece of Stuff under the Diſh, 
or Plate out of which they are to eat their Victuals. If this Circumſtance be omitted, 
their Rain-Deers, according to their Opinion, will prove indolent and inactive. Tho 
there is no manner of Affinity, as we can ſee, between this idle Cuſtom, and their Rain- 
Deers; yet Superſtition unites the moſt diſtant Ideas, an tis and Error which the more 
refin'd and poliſh'd Nations cannot charge the more Ignorant and Illiterate with, with- 
out being in leſs or more Danger of having the Accuſation retorted upon them. 


Tux Laplanders, aſcribe to their Witches a Power of augmenting the Coldneſs of the 
Weather ; but then none are duely qualified for this Operation, but ſuch as were born in 
the Winter. Theſe old Hags therefore, as we are inform'd, take a little human Figure 
made of Snow, and beſmear the Head of it with their Spittle, colour'd red with the 


Juice of and Alder-Tree, the Bark whereof they chew in their Mouths, when they ſet 


themſelves about this Operation. They ſpit upon the Face of it, and on its Hands 
and Feet. Scheffer adds, That they make uſe of this Bark in another Manner, chew- 
« ing and ſpitting it out in the High-way before them, as they walk along, or ſome- 
times on the Right Hand and the Left.” Some curious Antiquarians have talk d very 


2 We have every Year from thoſe Parts large Packets of theſe kind of Funeral Panegyricks, which after a quick 
Diſ patch from the Author s Cloſet to the Preſs, — with equal Expedition to the Grocers of other Countries. 


learnedly 
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learnedly on the prevailing Power of the Spittle of ſome antient Witches, and we ſhall 
leave ſuch Critics to compare thoſe Antients with the modern Ones of Lapland. 


e Wurm they are diſpos'd to allay the exceſſive Cold, they take a Bear's Skin, and 
hang it out in the Air all Night. The Laplander, as ſoon as he riſes, takes a Bunch 
of Rods and whips this Skin.. They imagine, that the Cold abates in Propor- 
tion to the Blows. ... . In this Operation, no doubt, they make uſe of ſome ma- 


gical Terms... For the fame Purpoſe they ſometimes cut the Skin of a Fawn 
Into ſmall Pieces, and throw them into the Fire, repeating ſome Form of Prayer.” 


Tur Laplanders, according to the fame Author, take particular Care, when they 
have Viſitors, that no Perſon ſhall walk in the Houſe before another who is going out 
of it; and that no one ſhall croſs the Room, in any Part of it but that void Space be- 
tween the Fire and the Company who fit before it. Should a Woman ſtride over a 
Man's Legs, in order to get by him, the unmannerly Action would create a World of 
Miſchief. But why do we entertian our Readers with ſuch trifling Punctilioes? Were 
we to enumerate all the ſuperſtitious Impertinencies of the like Nature, which are till 


ſubſiſting in the World, no Volume, how large ſocver, would be able to contain 
them. 
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Now known by the ſeveral Names of the 


Gaues, Par/i, and Africans. 
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Now known by the ſeveral Names of the 


Gaures, Parſ/i, and 


Ifricans. 


H E Perſians, who are the Subject of this preſent Diſ. 
ſertation, have inviolably preſerv'd the Religion of the 
antient Magi, without the leaſt Intermixture of any of 
the Rites and Ceremonies, either of the Mahometans, 
or the Indians, amongſt whom they are promiſcuouſly 
ſcatter'd and diſpers d. They contract no Alliance, 
neither have they any farther Intercourſe with them, 


than what their Trade, and Tranſactions of neceſſary 
Affairs unavoidably require. | 


Tax Defeat of Yeſdezerd, the laſt Perſian Monarch 
who profeſt the Religion of the Magi, by the prevailing Power of the Mabometan Caliphs, 


is the Epocha, or Period of their Diſperſion, and the total Overthrow of their religious 
Worſhip in Perfia. After theſe new Victors had brought that Monarchy in Subjection 
to their Laws, they reſoly'd likewiſe, Sword-in-Hand, to triumph over, and enſlave the 
Conſciences of their Captives. Such as would not ſubmit to theſe formidable Miſſio- 
naries, forſook their native Country, and ſettled in the Indies. The Mahometans 
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branded theſe Perfans with the ignominious Title of Gaures and Guebres, the etymo⸗ 
logical Senſe whereof is 7 infdels or Unbelievers. 


Taz Gaures are at prefent diſperſed almoſt all over Perfia, but are more numerous 
in the Province of Kirman, than any other Place; and as that Part is the worſt, and 
moſt barren Soil in all Perfia, the Mabometans, having no Inclination to reſide there 
themſelves, ſuffer the Gaures to ſettle there, and indulge them in the free Exerciſe of 
their Religion, without the leaſt Hindrance or Moleſtation. In all other Parts, the 
Perfians, who are Mabometans, treat them with all the Marks of Ignominy and Con- 
tempt. The Humility and Patience of theſe Gaures under their galling Yoke, 1s, as 
we are inform d, very ſingular and remarkable. 


Berore we enter upon any Particulars, we ſhall give you the Character of theſe 
People in general, who are as inviolably attach'd to the Principles of their Religion, 
though living * the Mabomelant, as the _—_— are to theirs amongſt the CH/ 


#1475. 


'Troven theſe Gaures live in a very abject and poor Condition; yet 0 are ſtrict 
in their Morals, free in their Deportment, and honeſt in their Dealings. Notwith- 
ſtanding their Poverty and Diſtreſs, they keep up, as before obſervid, their Integrity, 
and the moſt ardent Zeal for the Religion of their Anceſtors. They profeſs the divine 
Adoration of one God only, and teſtify the utmoſt Abhorrence of the uſual Practice 
of Idolatry ; that is, the actual Worſhip of Stocks and Stones. Tis abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to make this Diſtinction; ſince the Gaures deny, that their Worſhip is idolatrous, 
notwithſtanding they celebrate their divine Service before the Fire, and turn themſelves 
with a peculiar Veneration and Reſpe@ towards the R:/ing Sun. They aſſert, however, 
at the ſame Time, that they adore neither the one nor the other. God, according to 
their Notion, makes choice of that Element, and that glorious Planet fe his favourite 
Abodes ; they are the peculiar Symbols of his divine Preſence, and for that Reaſon 
they turn towards them in their public Worſhip. That refulgent Orb of Light 
is a lively Repreſentation, as they think, of the Purity of the divine Eſſence; and 
ſome of them are of the Opinion, that tis the conſtant Manſion of the Deity, and 
by conſequence, that che Sun is Paradiſe itſelf, and the Habitation of the Saints. They 
teſtify the very ſame Veneration and Reſpect for Zoroaſter, or Zerduſt, as the Fews do 
for their great Lawgiver Meſes. Thus we have given you an Abridgment of their Cha- 
racter and religious Worſhip: We come in the next Place to trace out their Ori- 


The Religion of the ANTIENT PERSIANS- 


v'Y | IS very 1 chat the Perſians, even WIR the Days of Abraham, had 
corrupted the Religion which they derived from their Forcfathers Shem and 
Elam, and that they confounded Sabeiſin along with it; that is to fay, a 

peculiar Veneration and Regard for the Celeſtial Bodies and the Elements, which, how- 
ever, did not abſolutely amount to a religious Worſhip of them. This extraordinary 
Reſpe& for them, in Proceſs of Time, was extended farther to the Fire, as being an 
Emblem of the Supreme Being, though they might probably comply with it, in Allu- 
fion to that which the Jews burnt on their Altars. But be that as it will, it is ſo ma- 


vide Hide, Chap. i, Relig. Veter. Perf. 
> In this Way of expreſſing ourſelves we copy Hide. 


nifeſt, 
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nifeſt, as we are inform'd, that the Perſians were not Idolaters, like the other Aſiatics 
and che Greeks, that the Havock and Deſtruction which the Perfians made in Greece, 
of the Temples and Statues of their Deities, was purely owing to the Warmth and 
Zeal of the true Iconoclaſtes, who by conſequence were profeſt Enemies to the Worſhip of 
the Supreme Being, under any viſible Repreſentation whatſoever, either in Wood, Braſs, 
or Stone. They thought both the one and the other a Derogation from, and an Affront 
to the Divine Majeſty, who penetrates and fills the whole Univerſe, and cannot be 
circumſcrib'd within the narrow Limits of a Temple. They paid their religious Ado- 
ration to the Deity, therefore, in the open Air, and erected no Statues or Images to his 
Honour. It muſt be acknowledg'd, indeed, that in the Declenſion of their Empire, 
they introduc'd the Worſhip of the Goddeſs Venus, conſecrated Temples, and devoted 
Prieſts to her Service; but that muſt be look'd upon as an Hereſy, introduc'd and ſup- 
ported by an Heretical Monarch. The Perſians, according to the learned Dr. Hide, 
to whom we are indebted for the Purport of this Diſſertation, never honour'd their 
Mithra with the Appellation of a God. If the Greeks have aſcribed to them that 
Worſhip, twas either through © Ignorance, or Want of an Opportunity of making a 
due Enquiry into the Affair; neither did the Perſians ever make their Addreſſes to 
Mithra, in any of their Prayers. They were all directed from the Beginning to the 
End to God alone. Twould be an Act of the higheſt Partiality and Injuſtice, to pro- 
duce their Cuſtom of proſtrating themſelves before the Fire, as a Demonſtration of 
their idolatrous Worſhip ; for this reverential Act is purely civil, and no more than the 
uſual Veneration and Reſpe& which the Eaffern Nations pay to their Sovereigns. The 
antient Perſians proſtrated themſelves before the Fire; but when they prayed to the 
Supreme Being, they always either ſtood upright, or knelt down before him; which is 
evident from the Ruins of Perſepolis, where are ſeveral Images of deyout Men in a 
ſtanding Poſture before the Sun and the Fire, who front each other, on one of the 
Walls which is not totally demoliſhed. It mayn't be amiſs to make this one curſory 
Remark, that the Diſtinction between the Reſpe& which the antient Per/ians 
paid to the Fire, and the divine Homage and Reverence which they imagin'd due to 
God, is in a great Meaſure conformable to the Practice of later Times. 4 The Con- 
troverſies that have been held about them had terminated long ago, had but this Diſ- 
tinction been admitted; it muſt be acknowledg'd, however, that our modern Diſputants 
have gone too great Lengths, 5 carried the Point much farther than it would my 
bear, 


FRoM all that has been faid, we may conclude, that the Religion, or, more proper ly 
ſpeaking, the Knowledge of the true God, has been preſerved amongſt the Perfians © 
for Time immemorable, to this very Day ; but this is not all that ought to be alledg'd 
in their Favour. This Knowledge of the true God has been leſs corrupted amongſt 
them, than any other People whomſoever, except the eus. There is a World of Dif- 
ference between the Adoration paid to the Deity before ſuch Beings as are look d upon 
only as Symbols of the divine Majeſty, and the moſt lively Images of the Supreme Be- 
ing, and an immediate and abſolute Adoration paid to thoſe Beings as real Gods. This 
is certainly the ſtrongeſt Apology that can be made in Favour of the antient Religion 
of the Magi. We ſhall, however, ſuſpend our Judgment; but readily agree with Dr. 
Hide, that we might treat with more Aſſurance on this Topic, could we recover the 


* Vide Hide, ubi ſup. | | I 

d The Sun. | 

© Conſult Hide, and ſee how he confutes ſeveral antient Writers, who through Ignorance have given but a lame 
Account of the Worſhip of the Perſians 

The Action of Abdas, who deſtroy'd one of their Temples of Fire, is no Proof that this Biſhop was of Opi- 
nion, that the Veneration paid to this Element was free from Idolatry ; and, in all probability, the impetuous 
Zeal of Abdas prevented him from diſcerning what was only a civil Ceremony, and what a religious one, in this 
Worſhip. 

© Almoſt from the Deluge itſelf, — to Hide 


genuine 
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genuine Works of Zoroafter ; then we might more accurately diſtinguiſh and ſeparate 
the Orthodox Part of that Religion from the heretical Errors that have crept into it, 
There were ſeventy ſeveral * Sets amongſt the Perfans, according to their own Com- 
putation. How then can any one be ever able to diſtinguiſh the erroneous Opinions 
from the Orthodox, without the Aſſiſtance of the original Writings of their Legiſla- 
tor? We have ſomewhere before obſerved, that an Indian, who ſhould pretend to 
diſcourſe on the Chriſtian Religion, without being acquainted with our various Sects, 
would talk, no doubt, as extravagantly and abſurdly, as we may poſſibly do on the 
Religion X other Nations. To this we muſt add, that it can hardly be denied, but 
that we frequently confound their Types and their Parables with their Maxims. What 
ſhould we fay, if, becauſe the Lamb is taken in the Holy Scriptures for the Symbol of 
Jesus CuRisT, and that we call upon him under that Name, we ſhould be charg'd 
with the idolatrous Worſhip of a Lamb? Or, if by Reaſon that St. John has written 
allegorically of the Lamb in his Revelations, ſome illiterate Indian or Japaneſe ſhould 
take upon him to impute to us, in a literal Senſe, all the Apoſtle has ſaid of our Bleſſed 
Saviour under the Emblem of this Lamb, and ſhould afterwards with Afſurance declare, 
that our Religion is a romantic Medley of Tales about a Lamb that reign'd, was ador'd, 
fat on a Throne in the Midſt of four and twenty Elders, and was married; and his 
Nuptials were ſolemniz d with all the Pomp and Magnificence imaginable, Sc. This 
ought to induce us to judge with Candor and Impartiality of all the religious Ceremo- 
nies of ſuch as differ in their Principles from us. After we have judiciouſly ſet aſide 
the Alluſions and Figures, two Things which wicked and illiterate Cavillers lay all their 
Streſs upon, we ought to proceed farther, and diveſt fundamental Doctrines of all the 
Ceremonies that encumber them, by which Means we _ My diſcern them in 
their true and native Light, 


Tur Gaures pretend, that their Religion was firſt reveal'd to the Patriarch Abraham, 
and that God ſent him down the Book, wherein all the Articles of their Belief were 
fully compriſed. This Patriarch, they farther tell us, ſettled afterwards at Balch, a City 
fituate between the Frontiers of Pera and the Indies, and call'd Abraham's City, where 
one of their Doctors erected a * Pyræum, or Sanctuary, as celebrated, and as much 
regarded by their Faithful, on account that Balch was look'd upon to be the public Reſort of 
Pilgrims, and the Center, if I may be allow'd the Expreſſion, of their Religion, as Mecca by 
the Turks, Jeruſalem by the Jeus, and Rome by the Catholics, After all, it is not altoge- 
ther improbable, that Abraham might have brought over the Perfans to the Worſhip 
of the true God, and that the Revolt of the Princes, who were the Allies of the King 
of © Elam, might be a great Means to withdraw the Perfians from Sabeiſm, This Spi- 
ritual Conqueſt might have induc'd the Proſelytes to call themſelves the Diſciples of 
Abraham, which Name their Deſcendants preſerv'd ever after, although they funk again 
into the Errors of Sabeiſm. 


| In the Infancy of this Religion, their divine Worſhip was hw on the Summits 
of high Mountains; and, as we have before obſerved, in the open Air. Thoſe Antients 
who have aſſerted the contrary, have neglected to diſtinguiſh the different Ages or Pe- 
riods of the Perfan Religion. Thus, when ſome Authors treat of the Temples and 
Altars of the Perſians, we mult underſtand, that they are talking of thoſe Times when 
they lock'd up their conſecrated Fire, as a Symbol of the celeſtial Bodies, in a Pyræum; 
then likewiſe they began to erect Altars, and to offer up Sacrifices. This is the Way 
to underſtand the antient Hiſtorians, when they give us a particular Relation of the 


* Hide, ut ſup. 
In the Supplement to the Ceremonies of the Idolatrous Nations, 
_ © Lobraſpis, Son of Guſbtaſp, or Hyſtaſpes. 
The Edifice where the Parſe 4 their conſecrated Fire. 
* Chedor- Lahomer. | HS 
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religious Cuſtoms of any People whatever, always obſerving that they reduce to one 
certain Epocha, or Period of Time, the Cuſtoms obfery'd in different Ages, and on 
different Occaſions. But they act ſtill more injudiciouſſy; for, like our modern Tra- 
vellers, they make particular Cuſtoms univerſal, and perſuade us that a whole Kingdom 


obſerves the Ceremonies which are peculiar to, and regarded only by ſome ſingle Pro- 


vince thereof, We' have made this Remark ſomewhete before, but think it no ways 
amiſs juſt to repeat it for the Inſtruction of the Reader. 


Tux antient Perſſans, that is to ſay, ſuch as never ſwerv'd from 85 Orthod Doc- 
trines of the Patriarchs, acknowledg'd but one Eternal Principle of all Things, all- 
good, all-powerful, Sc. whom they  call'd Hormuz, and Hormiſda Choda, and the 
Greeks, by Corruption, Oromazdes. Tn Proceſs of Time they likewiſe acknowledg'd 
another Principle deriv'd from Evil, which they ſtiled * Ahariman, and the Greeks; 
according to their Way of Variation, Arimanes. is difficult to determine the Epocha 
or Period when this Opinion was firſt ſtarted ; but as in all Probability the Revolt of 


the Devil, and Adam's Diſobedience, © were the Occaſion of it, one may reaſonably | 


ſuppoſe, that 'tis almoſt as antient as the Deſcendants of the firſt Patriarchs; and in all 
Probability as old as the moſt rigid orthodox Notions of the antient Perſians. In the 
antient Books of this Nation, the Term Abariman is for the generality revers'd or turn'd 
topſy-turvy, as thus, xVMIAVIUV, to denote how deteſtable that Being is, and perhaps 
likewiſe to expreſs the Character of that proteſt Enemy to the whole Race of Man- 
kind, 


Some Authors aſſert, that the Perſians hold a Coeternity of theſe two Principles. But 


others, who are more learn'd, and on whoſe Veracity we can better rely, have main- 


tain'd, that Ahariman was a God created out of Darkneſs, and that Oromazdes firſt ſub- 
ſiſted alone, without any Copartner ; that he created both the Light and the Darkneſs; 


that Good and Evil are originally a Compoſition of both, from whence this lower 


World was produc'd; and that this Union ſhall ſubſiſt till Good and Evil ſhall be re- 
appropriated, if J may be allowed the Expreſſion, to their reſpective Spheres. * Plu- 


tarch acquaints us, that each of theſe Principles, for ever at Variance one with the other, 


form'd each of them Creatures of their own. Oromazdes, born in the Light, and 
himſelf the Source of Light, created ſeveral Gods or Genii; that is to fay, Goodneſs, 
Truth, Wiſdom, Fuſtice, the Comforts of Life, and all lawful Enjoyments. Arimanes, 
on the other Hand, created as many Demons or Devils, implacable Enemies to Oro- 
mazdes ; that is to ſay, all Manner of Abominations, as Lies, Wickedneſs, &. The 
former likewiſe created four and twenty Genii, and enclos'd them in an Egg. The lat- 
ter, on his Part, form'd the ſame Number, and broke the other's Egg, and by that 
Means was the unhappy Cauſe of the Mixture of Good and Evil. But it ſhall come to 
paſs, that Arimanes ſhall at laſt be defeated, and Good ſhall be triumphant over Evil. 
© The Earth ſhall then reſume her native Uniformity ; Mankind ſhall. be immortal, 
and none but the Congregation of the Righteous ſhall dwell therein. This au- 
turally leads us to the three following Suggeſtions : Firſt, that the antient Perfians, as 
they were not unacquainted with the Revolt of the Devils, and as they were at a Loſs 
to reconcile the Goodneſs of the Supreme Being with the degenerate State of Mankind, 
as antient as the Time of Adam, they were of Opinion, that ſuch Degeneracy muſt 
be aſcrib d to the Head or principal Leader of thoſe fallen Angels or Devils; but more 
eſpecially, as this Rebellion, in all Probability, broke out ſome Ages before the Creation 


of the World and Mankind, the firſt Inhabitants of the Earth might very well look 


a This Name, is deriv'd, according to Hide, from two ſynonimous Terms, which ſignify Corrupted, Polluted. This 


Repetition is as emphatical as a Superlative, and is the ſame in Effect, as if it had been ſaid, Corrupted to the laſt 
Degree. 


A Paſſage of Plutarch's quoted by Hide, Chap. xxii. 
© Sec what the ingenious Dr, Burnet has offer' d, in his Telluris T beoria Sacra, upon this Topic. 
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upon the Devi, as an Agent almoſt as powerful as the Supreme Being. The Second 
is, that the Aſcription of Light to Oromazdes, and Darkneſs to Arimanes, allegorically 
conſider'd, has nothing in it more repugnant to Reaſon, than what we frequently find 
aſſerted in our CHriſtian Diſcourſes, viz. That God is the Author of all Good, and Foun- 
tain of Light, and the Devil of all Evil and Darkne/ſs. The third and laſt is, that 
this whole Doctrine, underſtood in a literal Senſe, might be originally extracted 
from the Account which Moſes has left us of the Creation of Light, of the Separation 
of it from Darkneſs, of the Temptation of our firſt Parents, their Fall, Diſobedience, 
and the Degeneracy of their Deſcendants. Now as all this Hiſtory is ſuch a ſevere Mortifi- 
cation to the whole Race of Mankind, and gives ſuch a tremendous Idea of the Do- 
minion which God has thought proper to inveſt the Devil with, tis no Wonder that 
ſuch as liv'd in the firſt Ages of the World, ſhould look upon him as a Sovereign 
Principle, even as an abſolute and independant God, who either corrupted or deſtroy'd, 
at his own Pleaſure, the beautiful Works of the ſupreme Author of all Good, oppos'd 


all his Schemes, and by his flagrant Impiety, occaſioned conſtant Mixture of Light 
with Darkneſs. | 


SOME Writers have given us a very odd and particular Account of the Origin of this 
Firſt Principle. Oromazdes, fay they, conſidering that he was alone, faid to himſelf, 
FVI have no one to oppoſe me, where is all my Glory? This ſingle Reflection created 
the Author of Darkneſs, call'd Abariman, or Arimanes, who has neither Power nor Incli- 
nation to do any Thing but Miſchief. Arimanes immediately profeſs'd himſelf the im- 
placable Enemy of Oromazdes, declar'd War againſt him, and by his ever-laſting Op- 
poſitions to the divine Will, contributed againſt his Inclination, but by the immutable 
Decree of his Creator, to the Glory of the Supreme Being. Now, in this Relation, 
where we obſerve a Being ſupremely good, the Creator of a Being ſupremely wicked, 
and that for his own Glory, there is doubtleſs a ſpecious Appearance at firſt Sight; as if 
it bore ſome Alluſion to that Paſſage in one of the antient Prophets, where tis ſaid, God 
created the Evil Oxe to deſtroy bim. This, however, is introduc'd only as a curſory 
Remark ; for tis neither our Province to enquire into the Origin of Evil, nor to enter 
into ſo critical and delicate a Debate. To return therefore to this Arimanes ; the antient 
Perſians added, that the Angels were Mediators between Oromazdes and him, and that 
a Peace was concluded with this Covenant or Proviſo, that the lower World ſhould be 
aſſign d over to this Ari manes, the Prince of Darkneſs, for ſeven thouſand Years, and 
that afterwards it ſhould be reſtor'd again to Light. Such as were Inhabitants of this 
World before this amicable Accommodation, were deſtroy d. Our firſt Parents were © 
created in a ſupernatural Way, and fo were the firſt living Creatures of all kinds. Man- 
kind were originally no more than unbodied Spirits, but the Principle of Light determin'd 
to make uſe of them, as his auxiliary Forces, againſt Arimanes, and for that Purpoſe 
cloth'd them in Fleſh. At that Time their Articles of Agreement were, that the 
Light ſhould never forſake them, till they had brought Arimanes and his Forces under 
Subjection. After this happy Conqueſt, there is to be a Reſurrection of the Body, a 
Separation of Light from Darkneſs, and a glorious Deliverance, Let the Reader 
put what Conſtruction he thinks proper upon this; let him look upon it, if he thinks 


This is ſomewhat paraphras'd. Hide 3 himſelf in the following Terms: Niſe fuerint mibi controverſiaæ quo 
meds erit? The Sect which Hide calls the Zervanites, taught, that the Light created ſeveral luminous and ſpiritual 
Beings ; that the Principal of theſe Beings was in a kind of Doubt or Suſpence which created the Devil. Some Au- 
thors account for the Origin of theſe two Principles in another Manner, as may be ſeen in Hide's Treatiſe of the 
antient Religion of the Perſians. 

> The Earth, or our World, is probably ſpoke of in this Place. 

c See Hide, ubi ſup. | | 

4 This Mixture of Darkneſs with Light may fi ignify the Entrance or Deſcent of the Soul into the Body; the Se- 
paration of the Light from the Darkneſs, the Return of the Soul; that is, its Separation from the Body, The Greeks 
call the one Kade, and the other "Avod'os. We hope the Reader will excuſe this Obſervation. Hide has treated 
on this Topic more at large in Chap. 22. The Return of Souls to Life aftcr the Death of the Body, has been 
taken as much Notice of by the Germans and Nothern Nations as the Ezftern, as appears by Keiſleri Antiq. Septent. 
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proper, as all Allegory and Metaphor, yet he cannot but diſcover ſome Ideas which are 
very conformable to the Chriſtian Scheme: And in the Sequel of this Diſſertation we 
ſhall produce ſeveral other Notions of theirs of the fame Nature and Tendency. 


THz Angels, according to the antient Perſians, are God's Miniſters, whom they 
aſſiſted in the Creation of the Heavens, and were five and forty Days employ'd in the 
Completion thereof. A moſt dreadful Darkneſs then * enſued, though it was at a con- 
fiderable Diſtance from the Light. As ſoon as the Almighty perceiv'd it, he was con- 
ſcious he had a potent Enemy to encounter with, who had a numerous Army attach'd 
to his Intereſt ; whereupon he immediately ſent forth four of his moſt valiant and beſt 
diſciplin'd Angels, who attack'd both him and his Forces, and reduc'd them to the 
utmoſt Extremity. The Devil with his Party thus vanquiſh'd, was oblig'd to ſurrender 
himſelf, and ſubmit to the Diſcretion and Clemency of the Victor. The Almighty, 
however, did not think fit to carry his Reſentment ſo far, as abſolutely to annihilate his 
Foes, conſidering that if they ſhould be totally demoliſhed, his own Glory, Clemency, 
and all his other divine Attributes, would loſe their native Luſtre, and not be fo conſpicuous 
in the Eyes of his Creatures as before ; that without Oppoſition the Merit of his ſublime © 
Virtues would, as it were, be obſcur'd, and not ſtrike ſuch an Awe for the future on 

the Minds of Mankind: A Goodneſs fo uniform, fo abſolute, (with Reverence we 
repeat it) would have ſeem'd unworthy of the Supreme Being. There would then have 
been no Manner of Diſtinction between Good and Evil, no Puniſhment for Vice, or 
Reward for Virtue; for which Reaſons God Almighty was pleas'd to ſuffer both Evil 
and the Author of it to ſubſiſt in the World, and that they ſhould be inſeparable Com- 
panions, in the ſame Manner as Good is always an Emanation of the Deity, and his 
conſtant Attendant. The Duration of the World in the Situation we now find it 
and Satan's Empire, are irreverſibly fix d to twelve thouſand Years from the firſt Creation; 
that 1s, doubtleſs, from the Creation of Matter, or, in plainer and more intelligible 

Terms, of the Maſs of the Univerſe. Three thouſand Years, from this Creation, 

were elaps'd at the total Victory obtain'd over the Devil. As to the nine thouſand 

Years then to come, and unexpired, God divided them into three Epocha's, or Periods 

of Time, permitted Satan not only to make choice of one of them, but during that 
Time inveſted him with a Power to tempt, torture, and tyrannize over the whole 

Race of Mankind. The Almighty propos d this free Election to the Devil, by holding 

up three of his Fingers, and the malicious Fiend made choice of the middlemoſt. 


Tu 1s Choice of his induces ſuch as have imbibed this Perſuaſion to imagine, that 
all the Tranſactions of this Life are very precarious, and that nothing in the World is 
certain, or in the leaſt to be depended on. Before Satan had Power to exerciſe his Do- 
minion over the whole Creation, and whilſt Man liv'd in a State of Innocence, Virtue 
and Religion reign'd in the World, and thoſe happy Days were look'd upon by the. 
Perſians as the Golden Age. The Diſorders that enſued after his Fall, introduc'd 
bloody Wars and malignant Diſtempers. God Almighty, however, coramiſerating the 
loſt and deplorable State into which Man was fatally plung'd, has fix'd a certain Time 
of Reſpite, during which Mankind ſhall again live in a State of uninterrupted Peace 

and Tranquility. . At the Expiration of twelve thouſand Years, there will be a 
univerſal Judgment, a total Diſſolution of the Univerſe. The Dead ſhall riſe again, the 
Righteous ſhall be admitted into Heaven, and receive the Recompence and Reward of 
their Virtues. The Ungodly, on the other Hand, ſhall be puniſh'd, their Souls ſhall 
be tormented in Proportion to the Enormity of their Crimes, and two Angels ſhall 


The good Angels. i ” 3 
> Hide interprets this of the Darkneſs that cover d the Abyſs; and what follows he attributes to the Empire of 


the Devil, the Revolt of the wicked Angels, their Fall, and the Manner in which they were drove out of the ce- 
leſtial Territories. 


© This has ſomewhat of Paraphraſe in it 


2 


preſide 


Faith, according to the beſt Intelligence we could get, with Regard to the Supreme 


lity of our Readers, We have already obſerved, that tis highly probable the primitive 


 Perfians, They carried their Gods in folemn Proceſſion ; they ſacrific d upon Altars, 
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preſide over them, and fee the due Execution of the Truſt they have repos'd in them. At laſt, 
even the Ungodly ſhall be releas d, and riſe again; God out of his infinite Mercy and 
Goodneſs ſhall pardon their manifold Tranſgreſſions, and allot them ſome certain Man- 
ſions, tho' at an awful Diſtance from the beatific Viſion of the Deity, in which the Hap- 
pineſs of the Righteous will more immediately confiſt. Theſe impious Souls ſhall have 
a black Mark, or Characteriſtic, on their Foreheads, in order to diſtinguiſh them from 
the Pious. At laſt, the Devil and his Angels ſhall appear before the * of 
God, and their Empire will be demoliſhed for ever and ever. 


* 


Tuvs have we given an Abridgment of all the Articles of the antient Perſſan's 


Being, the Origin of two Principles, and the Creation of the World. The narrow Li- 
mits of our preſent Diſſertation will by no Means admit of a critical Diſcuſſion of fo 
intricate and perplex'd a Subject ; beſides that it is ſuch a peculiar Branch of Learning, 
as may not, in all Probability, fall within the Reach, or ſuit the Taſte of the Genera- 


Per/ians profeſs'd the Religion of the Patriarchs; but in Proceſs of Time they relapſed ; 
and afterwards embrac'd again the very ſame Doctrine, which was ſtrenuouſly maintain'd 
by them, till the Time of Darius the Son of Guſbtaſp, or Hyſtaſpes. Their Sabeiſin 
was vaſtly different from the Idolatry of the Greeks, who, notwithſtanding, either for 
Want of rightly comprehending the eſtabliſh'd Worſhip of the Perſſans, or out of Com- 
plaiſance to their own, imputed the Objects of their Idolatry to the antient Per/ians. As 
for Inſtance, * upon their Obſervation of that civil Worſhip, or reverential Homage 
which thoſe People paid to the Elements in general; (for the Fire was not the ſole Ob- 


ject of their Veneration ;) they aſcrib'd to them their own Juno, as the Emblem of the 


Air, Jupiter the Symbol of the Heavens, and Vulcan of the Fire, &c. In all this 
however, there was no more than a peculiar Regard paid to the Emblems; no divine 
Adoration, no Prayers addreſs'd to them, or Sacrifices offer'd to their Honour. We 
cught therefore to read the Accounts which the Grecian Hiſtorians have given us, of 
the Religion of the antient Perfians, with abundance of Precaution. We ought like- 
wiſe to to take equal Care to diſtinguiſh the Orthodox Principles of theſe People from 
the Herefies which were mingled with them. The Statue which was erected in honour 
of Venus by Artaxerxes, call'd Mnemon, was one; and the Worſhip of Diana may be 
look'd upon as another; which, _— to Hide, might probably be the ſame God- 
dets. 


| Ons of the moſt remarkable Hereſies in the Religion of the antient Perſians, was 1 
that of the Magi of Cappadocia, who in their Worſhip, as our ingenious © Engliſh Au- 

thor informs us, mingled idolatrous Rites with the civil Ceremonies and Teſtimonies 

of Reſpect which they paid to the Fire. In ſhort, they not only erected Temples, 

but Statues, which they honoured, in direct Oppoſition to the Practice of the orthodox 


and knock'd down their Victims, with a kind of wooden Mallet; they buried all their 
Dead, except only the Magi, whom, according to the Cuſtom of the other Perſians, 
they expoſed in the open Air, to be devour'd by Birds of Prey. Their Pyr@ums, or 
Sanctuaries, were ſo many ſpacious Encloftres, with an Altar, or Hearth, in the Cen- 
ter, whereon the Mag! preſerved a large Quantity of Aſhes, and kept a Fire, which 
they never extinguiſhed. There they daily aſſembled themſelves together, and ſung their 


a A King of Perſia, fi rnamed likewiſe Hyſtaſpes. Some pretend that Fhſtaſpes, or Gute, was a Sirnarre. 
» Theſe are Hide's own Words. f 

© Hide, ubi ſup. Chap. iii. | ; _ 
* [conolatriam cum Pyredulia miſcuerunt. — 


divine 
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divine Anthems and Prayers before the Fire, each of them having a | Handful of Rods 
in his Hands, and a Mitre on his Head, the broad Strings whereof cover'd their Mouths, 

and ſome Part of their Faces. In the Sequel of this Diſſertation, we ſhall treat of 
ſome other Heretics amongſt the antient Gaures; but at preſent we propolis only to 
give the beſt Account we can of the antient Sabei/m of the Perſians. 


Ix former Times they had neither * Temples, accorging to Herodotus, nor Statues, 
nor Altars. The Uſe of Temples, however, was introduc'd before the Time of that 
antient Hiſtorian ; but 'tis very probable, they were not ſo common nor ſo numerous as 
they became afterwards. But be that as it will, they had no Notion of the Deity's 
being circumſcribed within the narrow Limits of a Temple. They facrific'd, conti- 
nues our Greek Hiſtorian, ſeveral Victims to Jupiter; that is, to the whole Expanſe 
of the Heavens, which they called Jupiter; but ſuppoſing that Aſſertion to be true, 
we muſt imagine, they meant by that Expanſe of the Heavens, the great God him- 


ſelf, as moſt of the Idolaters did, whom we have ſpoken of in our preceding Differta- 


trons. They offer'd up Sacrifices likewiſe in honour to the Sun, Moon, Earth, Winds, 
and Waters: This Teſtimony of their profound Veneration which they paid to 


the Elements, this Hiſtorian did not rightly comprehend, The Worſhip of 


theſe Perſians was neither accompanied with Libations, nor any other religious Rites of 
the like Nature. They contented themſelves with offering up their Sacrifices in ſome 
clean and decent Place. There likewiſe the Celebrant perform'd divine Service, and 
pray' d, not for himſelf alone, but for the Nation in general, and the Monarch on the 
Throne in particular. After the Sacrifice, he cut up the Victim, and laid the Fleſh of 
it on the Graſs, and after that ſung an Anthem. In order to render the Sacrifice an 
acceptable Service, it was requiſite that ſome one of the Magi ſhould be preſent. Eve- 
ry individual Perſon kept his Birth-Day with more religious Ceremony than any other 
Day throughout the Year. "T'was a receiv'd Notion, that Courage and Reſolution was 
the greateſt of Bleſſings, and a numerous F amily the next; for which Reaſon they in- 


dulged themſelves in Polygamy, as well as the other Eaſtern Nations. A Child was 


never brought into his Father's Preſence, till he was five Years old, and then he began 
to practiſe the Art of Riding and Shooting; then likewiſe he was taught always to ad- 
here to the Truth. Theſe antient Perſians, as we are further inform'd, were moreover 
of Opinion, that the Education of their Children principally depended on the good 
Examples which were ſet before them. They look'd upon a Lye with the utmoſt Con- 
tempt and Deteſtation : They never puniſh'd any Perſon for the Commiſſion of a firſt 
Fault: They were forbidden ſo much as to mention any Thing that was not lawful for 


them to do. Running in Debt was look d upon as another ſcandalous and contemptible 


Action, and as enormous a Crime almoſt as Lying; and their Abhorrence of it was 
grounded on one Reaſon amongſt many others, which Experience too often confirms, viz. 
becauſe ſuch as thus involve themſelves, are frequently expos'd to Lying; and moreover, 
becauſe the * anxious Cares and Sollicitudes, occaſion'd by ſuch Acts of Indiſcretion, 


inevitably engage them in the Study and Practice of ten thouſand diſhonourable = | 


ſions. They look'd upon a Leper, or Lazer, as a Perſon who had ſinn'd againſt the 
Sun; for which Reaſon they excluded him from having any Intercourſe with ſuch as 


were free from that Diſtemper. To ſpit, or eaſe Nature any other Way wharſoever, 


in the Current of a River, to throw any dead Body into it, or barely to waſh there, was 
ſtrictly and abſolutely forbidden. They expos d their Dead to be devour'd by Birds of 
Prey and wild Beaſts. To conclude, they were very induſtrious in deſtroying all Manner 
of noxious Inſects and Reptiles. 


a Pyreums. 

v 2 once purchaſed a Roman 8 $ Bed, who was involv'd to the laſt Degret in Debt, taking it for 
granted, that if one in ſuch deplorable Circumſtances could ſleep. there ſound and unconcern'd, he muſt certainly 
communicate ſome extraordinary Virtues to it, ſome Charm, as it were, which would lull ha Purchaſer at any 
Time afleep. In thoſe Times, in all Probability, they were Strangers to the Faſcination of a Statute of Bankruptcy, 
which not only diſpels a Debtor's anxious Fears, and makes him ſleep in Peace, hut at once removes all the Qualms 
of a rf IV. Conſcience. 
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Tur Perfians had likewiſe divers Pyreums, as we are informed, which were conſe. - 
crated to ſeveral Gods during their Sabei/m, A certain Arabian Author gives us an Ac- 
count of ſeven, which were devoted to the ſeven Planets, and adds, that they burnt 
Perfumes therein in honour to them. But Hide very artfully here acquits them of Ido- 
latry. Each of theſe ſeven Pyreums, ſays he, derived its Name from the Quality of 
ſome particular luminous Meteor, or from the Aſpe& of ſome Planet; but in theſe 
Pyreums they worſhipped God alas. This Action of theirs was as innocent as ours, when 
we erect a Church or Chapel in Commemoration of ſome remarkable Occurence, or in 
honour of this, or the other Saint ; where, however, we worſhip one God only, and 
addreſs ourſelves to no other Being than the Divine Majeſty. Moreover, the Perſſans 


who profeſt Sabeiſm, as Hide affures us, paid only a civil Obeifance to the Air, and to 
the Planets, but all their religious Ceremonies were performed within thefr Temples. 


We ſhall now proceed to to their antient manner of Adoration of the Sun, under the Title 
and Denomination of Mzthra, a Term deriv'd from * Mihr, which, in the old Perſſan 
Language, ſignifies Love and Mercy. There are few ſo illiterate, as not to have read, or 
heard of the Religious Worſhip, which all the idolatrous Nations in general have paid to 

this glorious Luminary. But the Adoration of it amongſt the Per/fians was no more than 
a civil Ceremony; for which Reaſon the Greeks have very injudiciouſly called Mithra, 
the Great God of the Perfians. They are erroneous in that Particular, as well as they 
are in ſeveral other Things of equal Importance. Nay, the Gaures at this very Day 
declare, that they acknowledge but one God: And if any one asks them, why they 
proſtrate themſelves before the Riſing Sun, they readily reply, that tis no more than a 
civil Ceremony, an external Teſtimony only of their profound Veneration for one of the 
moſt glorious and perfect Beings that ever God created, next to the Image of himſelf, 
the human Species. They add, moreover, that the Almighty has erected his Throne in 
the Center of the Sun, and on that Account they reverence that Planer, as being the pe- 
culiar Reſidence of his Divine Majeſty. * And yet theſe civil Adorations formerly ſhock'd 
the tender Conſciences of ſuch Perfians as were Proſelytes to the Chriſtian Religion: 
They could not be perſuaded, but that thoſe Ceremonies, altho' term'd barely civil, had 
in them too much the Signs and Tokens of Idolatry and Superſtition. Had not thoſe 
zealous Chriſtians been weak Logicians, they would have been able to have juſtified this 
Conduct by the help of a few ſubtil Diſtinctions. However that be, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that their Scruples tranſported them beyond the Bounds of Reaſon, and that 
they were the Remains of the Prejudices and Prepoſſeſſions, which deſcended from the 
Jews to the Chriſtians, againſt every Thing that bore the leaſt Shadow or Appearance of 
Idolatry : For the Fews had ſuch a natural Propenſity to the ſuperſtitious Ceremonies of - 
their Neighbours, that God Almighty thought it requiſite to create in them an Abhor- 
rence and Deteſtation of any thing like them. Tis very probable, likewiſe, that in the 
Conduct of thoſe Chriſtians, there might be Abundance of that ſort of Perverſeneſs and 
Caprice, which too frequently ſupplies the Place of unaffected Zeal. Our Conſcience is 
more ſuſceptible of falſe Impreſſions than we are aware of, and tis uſual enough for a 
Bigot to aſcribe his Conſtancy and Perſeverance to the Grace of God, tho' he is an utter 


2 Thus for inſtance, Axurmilr, which is the Appellation of a Pyreum, ſignifies the Fire of the Sun, and AÆur, the 
Fire. A very remarkable Flaſb, if I may be allowed the Expreſſion, of the Fire of the Sun, was the principal Mo- 
tive to the Conſecration of this Pyreum. By this ſingle Inſtance we may eaſily form an Idea of the reſt. Sec our 
Egliſb Author Ch. iii. of his Diſſertation. He is of Opinion, likewiſe, that tis very probable theſe Pyreums had the 


Repreſentation of ſome Planet upon them, as a Symbol; juſt as there are Creſcents at preſent on the Aſoſcbs of the Ma- 


- hHometrans 


This is copied from the fourth Chapter of Hide. 
Quotation from the ſame Author. 
* See Hide, ubi ſup. He is of Opinion, that the Perſecution which aroſe againſt the Chriſtians, on Account of 8 


Objections to the civil Ceremonies paid to the Sun, was an Artifice of the Mags. They were afraid leſt Chriſtianity 
ſhould ger the Aſcendency, Ec. 


Tis Hide that is here quoted. 


2 Stranger 
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Stranger to it all the while, and knows nothing, but by his own Temper and Conſtitu- 


tion, of thoſe Diſpoſitions which are requiſite to reſiſt the Arguments of RY 
Controvertiſts. 


Tux Greeks and the Romans, who paid divine Adoration to Mithra, intermixed there- 
with ſome Ceremonies of their own Invention, which they aſcribed afterwards to the Per- 
frans, as appears more fully in the Courſe of our Engliſh Author's Diſſertation; who like- 
wiſe treats of the Ceremonies obſery'd upon devoting any one to that Deity. What fol- 
lows ſeems to take in the whole Purport of the pretended Religious Rites of the Perſians. 
We muſt in the firſt Place remember, that the Sun was, in the Opinion of theſe Peo- 
ple, a moſt glorious Creature, who, by his Station, and the Bleſſings he afforded, ſeem'd 
to them a lively and perfect Emblem of the Supreme Being, the Creator of the Uni- 
verſe. For which Reaſon, the Sun was always in ſome Degree or other concern'd in the 
divine Worſhip which they paid to God himſelf ; and as that luminous Body was but an 
Image, or Repreſentation of the Deity ; he had no other Teſtimonies of Reſpect paid 
him, than what were external and civil; that is to fay, Salutations, * profound Genu- 


flexions, and ſometimes probably their Praiſes and Thankſgivings; but their Prayers and | 


Supplications, their ſolemn Vows, and all their other Acts of real Devotion, were direc- 
ted to God alone. Before Zoroaſters Time, the Sun was honoured, only, under 
the Copes of Heaven, After him the Form of their Worſhip was chang'd. This 
great Reformer conſecrated a“ ſymbolical Cavern or Cell to Mithra, and therein, not- 
withſtanding the Place was embelliſhed with the Repreſentation of the World, and the 


various Conſtellations of the Heavens, they worſhipped no other Object but the Supreme 


Being. If the Reader ſhould be curious, and expect ſomething more particular and diſ- 
tin, with Regard to the Honours which they paid to the Sun, what follows we hope 


will be an acceptable Amuſement. The Per/ians obſerved a kind of © Devotion, which, | 


tho' the Sun, and the other Planets, were the Cauſe of it, had ſtill a direct Relation to 


the Deity. It was directed to him alone, commenced with his awful Name, and conſiſt- 
ed in Thankſgivings for the manifold Bleſſings he vouchſafes to beſtow upon us, 
through the prevailing influence of the Sun, Moon, &c. 


Wu the antient Perf ians drew their Armies forth to Battle, after the Signal given 


from the Sophi's Tent, * they expoſed to publick View on the Top thereof, an 
Image of the Sun, ſet in Chryſtal. Their Armies never marched till the Sun was up; 


and they carried always in the Front or Van divers Silver Altars, on which they placed their 
conſecrated Fire. 


Sucu was the State and Condition of the Perfians, who profeſt Sabeiſin, and had de- 


generated from the Religion of the firſt Deſcendants of Noah. The Origin of this Sa- 


beiſm was owing to the Neceſſity, which the primitive People acknowledged there was, 
of a Mediator, who was capable of reconciling Man with God, . . . for Men being con- 
e ſcious of their own Inſignificancy and Unworthineſs, could not comprehend, ſays* Pri- 
« deaux, which way they ſhould ever be able of themſelves to have Acceſs to the Su- 


e preme Being. They look d upon him as too pure, and too exalted an Eſſence, to be 


<« approach'd by ſuch ſinful and polluted Creatures as they acknowledged themſelves to 
e be. They concluded, therefore, that there muſt be ſome Mediator ſome Advocate 
for them, through whoſe Intereſt and Interceflion ...... they might direct their Ad- 
dreſſes to him... . but as they had no clear Revelation of the Quality of the true Me- 
« diator, whom God had appointed for the Salvation of the World... .. they choſe 
© their own Mediators, in and through whom they might make known their Suppli- 


' _  ®Proftrations. Hide, ubi ſup. 

> This Cave was a Repreſentation of the World. Sec a Paſſage from Fer, in Hide us ſup. 
© Hide calls it Mithre celebratio & ſalutatio 

Quint. Curt. Lib. 3. 

* Hift. of the Jews, Lib. in, 
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| *« cations to the Supreme Being; and as they imagin'd on the one Hand, that the Sur, 
| | & Moon, and Stars, were the Habitations of ſo many divine Intelligences, which 
1 | animated theſe celeſtial Bodies, and regulated all their Motions; and on the other, 
| | <« that theſe Intelligences were intermediate Beings between God and Man, they thence 
1 concluded them to be their own proper Mediators with the Deity.” The Perſians 
[| ſeem to have introduced theſe Principles into that very Religion, which they pretend to 
i have deriv'd from the Patriarch Abraham. | 


| | ThePERSIAN LEGISLATORS, and their HERE T ids. 


if | HEY are are ſaid to have had two celebrated Legiſlators, before Zoroaſter; the one 
(| called Keyomaras, or Chatomer, King of the Medes, and the other Poreode- 
keſchang. As the Gaures, who are ſettled in the Indies, acknowledge the latter only, 
whom they Style their Fir Reformer, tis very probable they are both but one and the 
ſame Perſon, * Zoroaſter was the principal Reformer of the Magi, who flouriſhed in 
| the Time of Darius Hyſtaſpes. Tis difficult to determine abſolutely what Countryman 
| he was: Lord ſays, he was a Native of China; and this is the Opinion likewiſe of the 
[| Indian Gaures, who aſſert his Father was a poor Chineſe, call'd Efpintaman, and his 
Mother a certain Woman called Dods. But it has been juſtly obſerv'd, that neither of theſe 
are Chineſe Names. Others ſay, he was a Mede; and others, in ſhort, that he was a 
Few, not only by Birth, but by Profeſſion. Hide is of Opinion, that he was a Per- 
fan, and that, in his Minority, he was Servant to one of the Fewiſh Prophets. This is 
the received Notion likewiſe of the Orientals; but they vary, indeed, with reſpect to 
his Preceptor ; ſome imagining that he was the Diſciple, or domeſtic Servant of Ozeir, 
that is, E/dras; others, that his Maſter was a Prophet, and Diſciple of Feremiah; and 
others again, tracing his Inſtructions till higher, that he was the Diſciple of Elias; 
<« but as Dr. Prideaux juſtly obſervs, neither Elias nor Eſdras were Cotemporaries with 
ce Zoroafter. The one lived long before him, and the other long after his Deceaſe”. 
"Tis very probable that he was one of Daniel's Domeſtics, © and was indebted to this 
« Maſter, for all the Knowledge he had attained both in Things facred and prophane, 
„ and that he determined to ſet himſelf up for a Prophet, in hopes to perform 
e his Part with ſuch Applauſe, as to meet, in Time, with the fame Reverence and Re- 
. =" as his Maſter had done.” His Doctrines ſeem ſo very conformable to thoſe of 
the Fews, that one might reaſonably ſuppoſe he had reſided for a conſiderable Time 
amongſt them, if he was not one by Extraction. But after all, the Judaica! Maxims, 
which are ſcattered up and down throughout his Works, might Forney have "fs 
eſtabliſhed in Perfia bong before his Time. | 


I er ae, 
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ZOROASTER firſt made himſelf known in Aderbejan, which is the antient Media. In 
order to eſtabliſh the Reformation he propos d, he endeavoured to render himſelf con- 
ſpicuous by the Operation of ſundry Miracles, and the Affectation of Solitude and Re- 
] tirement. He held Fire in his Hands, without burning himſelf; cauſed melted Copper 
== | to be poured upon his Body, which he ſuffered to remain upon his naked Breaſt till it grew 
; cold and conſolidated, without receiving the leaſt Injury or hurtful Impreſſion, This laſt 
miraculous Operation was performed in the Preſence of Guſtaſp, that is, Darius Hy/* 
tafpes,, whom he pr to convert, and prevail on him to eſpouſe his Reformation. 


2 Or Zerduſtt, which, as ſome tranſlate it, Prince, or Chief of the Magi. Aniſtes Magorume But others give 3 
quite different Explication of it, Vide Hide, ut ſup. | 


_ » Hiſtory of the Religion of the antient Perfians, tranſlated from the Engl; ib, and printed at Paris. 
© This is Dr. Prideaux's Opinion. Hy of the Jews, Lil ir. 
* Relig. Perſar. Cap, 24- 
© Sce the Quotations from the Arabian Authors, in Hide, wbi ſup, 
f 'Quotations in Prideaux, ubi ſup. and in Hide. 10 
| The 
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The Retirement of Zoroaſter into a Cell, or Cavern, is not unlike to that of Numa, and 
was afterwards copied and affected by Mahomet. We have already mentioned the Cave 
of Mithra, to which Zoroaſter withdrew, under the ſpecious Pretence of devoting him- 
{elf entirely to the ſevere Duties of Prayer and Contemplation, in the Preſence of thoſe 
ſymbolical Figures, which repreſented not only Mzthra, but all the Myſteries of Reli- 
gion. Zoroaſter compoſed, during this Retirement, the celebrated * Zend, or Zend-a- 
veſla, which compriſes, in twelve Tomes, all the Tenets of that falſe Prophet, and the 
antient Magiani/m, which he reformed. This Work he preſented to Darius. Seve- 
ral of Zoroaſter's Diſciples and zealous Admirers, in Imitation of their great Maſter, af- 
tected to reſide in Cells and Caverns, for Contemplation fake, and that Practice was for 
ſome conſiderable Time in great Repute, | bis 


Ax Arabian Author, quoted by Hide, gives a full Account of the Manner in which 
this Perſian Prophet declared his Miſſion to Darius, which was in the thirty firſt Vear 
of his Reign, or thereabouts. Upon his Preſentation of the Zend to this Monarch, which 
he aſſerted was ſent down to him from Heaven, with the? Sudra, and the ſacred Girdle. 
He aſſumed the Character of one of the Prophets of the Lord, and exhorted Darius to em- 
brace the new Religion. The Monarch required the Performance of ſome Miracles, as 
a Teſt of his ſacred Miſſion. Zoroaſter, beſides the Operations before mention'd, caus'd 
a Cyprus inſtantly to ſhoot out of the Earth, and become a Tree of conſiderable Sub- 
ſtance. But notwithſtanding theſe wondrous Works of his, the Magi, who profeſt Sa- 
beiſm, joined in a Confederacy to oppoſe him. They brib'd Zoroaſter's Door-Keeper 


accordingly, and prevail'd with him to convey privately into his Maſter's Cell the Bones 


of ſeveral dead Dogs, and the Nails and Hair of dead Men, which are Abominations 
to the Perfians. After this they intimated to Darius, with all the Dexterity and Ad- 
dreſs they were capable of, that Zoroaſter was a Magician, and that in ſecret he practiſed 
all the Arts of Faſcination. Darizs, convinced by ocular Demonſtration, abandoned the 
Reformation, which beforc he ſeem'd inclined to countenance and encourage, and con- 
fined the Impoſtor. During his Impriſonment, the Feet .of one of the Monarch's fa- 
vourite Horſes were fo far contracted and drawn up, that 'twas ſcarce diſcernable that 
he had any. Darius immediately apply'd himſelf to his Magi, but none of them were 
able to remove the Misfortune. Zoroaſter was the only Perſon who promiſed the Prince 


to recover his Horſe's Feet, but upon this expreſs Condition, that his Majeſty and his 


whole F amily would become Proſelytes, and detect the ungenerous Plot which his E- 


nemies had laid againſt him. The Reſtoration of his Majeſty's Horſe was the Epocha 


or Period of the perfect Eſtabliſhment of this Reformation. Zoroaſter was now allow d 
to preach in public, and his Fame immediately ſpread over the whole Empire. The 
People now look d upon him, without the leaſt Reluctance, as one of God's Vicegerents. 
We muſt not omit informing our Readers of four other Particulars which Darius re- 


quired, in order to his being convinced of the Divinity of this new Doctrine. The firſt | 


was, that he might have the Privilege of aſcending to Heaven, and deſcending from 
thence to Earth art pleaſure. Secondly, That he might be informed of what God was 
then doing, and would do in Proceſs of Time. Thirdly, That he ſhould become im- 
mortal. And fourthly and laſtly, invulnerable. Zoroaſter reply'd, that it was not in 
his Power to gratify his Ambition, and anſwer four ſuch difficult, and important De- 


Tas in a Cave that, by the Aſſiſtance of his Accomplices, he compoſed his Afcoran. Pythagoras, in Imitation of 
his Maſter Zoroaſter, retired alſo into a Cave. Hiſt. of the Jews, by Prideaux. Lib. iv. | | 

b Zend, the Place where they depoſit their Fire. Igniarium. Eſtha, that is, Fire. This Chaldee Term bears a very 
near Affinity to the Hebrew Eſch; thus Z end- aveſta, or Zend vaeſbra, ſignifies both Hearth and Fire. Igniarium & 
Ignis. See Hide, ubi ſup. Cap. 25. By the Title of Zend- aveſta, which Zoroaſter gave to his Book, he would intimate, 
that ſuch as peruſe it with Seriouſneſs and, Attention, would feel the Flames of an ardent Love of God ſoon kind- 
ling in their Boſom. | - | | 

© The Sudra is the ſacerdotal Robe, or rather the Rochet of their Prieſts. 

6 Hide, ubi ſup. Cap. 24. Lord, ubi ſup. | 

© Lord, ubi ſup. There is ſome Difference in Hide's Account of theſe Demands. 


Vol. IV. 5 L. mands, 


| | .* A d co. Sa 8 
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mands all at once ; and affured him, at the ſame Time, that it was a dangerous Thing 
for any one Mortal to be ſo qualified, ſince by that Means, he might with Reaſon boaſt, 
that he was as powerful as God himfelf : But that, notwithſtanding the Difficulties which 
attended his Majeſty's Injunctions, he would implore the Deity to confer thoſe four ſeveral 
Bleſſings on four ſeveral Perſons. Darius obtained the firſt. The 2d. being a Power of Inſpec- 
tion into all preſent and future Tranſactions, was conferr'd on the King's Magus, in order 
to enable him to aſſiſt his Maſter in the Adminiſtration of all State-Affairs. The Sons 
of Darius were favoured with the two laſt. The Gaures ſay, that Beſchuten or Piſchi- 


ton, who was made immortal, is ſtill living in a particular Place, and guarded by thirty 


Men. No Mortal has been FOO to approach him, left he ſhould become as im- 
mortal as himſelf. 


ZoROASTER, after he had eſtabliſhed his Reformation in Perſia, return'd to Balch, 
which, according to his own Inſtitution, was aſſigned to be the Place of his Reſidence, 
in the Quality of Archimagus, or ſovereign Pontiff of the Magi, where he was inveſted 
with the ſame Authority throughout the Empire in all ſpiritual Affairs, as Darius him- 
ſelf, with reſpect to Temporals. A Thirſt after ſpiritual Conqueſts ſoon enſued; a 
Thirſt which diſcovers as much Ambition as temporal Triumphs, and abſolutely ſeized 
this ſucceſsful Reformer. He undertook to make a Proſelyte of Argyaſpe, King of Turan, 
a zealous Admirer of Sabeiſm, © and the better to accompliſh his Project, he made uſe 
of the Authority of his Lord and Maſter. This Scythian Prince, reſenting the At- 

tempt of preſcribing Laws to him in Matters of Conſcience, drew up a Supply of Men, 
and entered Bactria with a powerful Army, defeated the Troops of Darius, flew 
Zoroafter, and all the Prieſts of his Patriarchal Church, which were about eighty 
Souls, and demoliſhed all the Temples throughout the whole Province.” Lobraſp, the 
Father of Darius, fell likewiſe in this ſudden Irruption of the Scythians. The Greeks 
have furniſhed us with ſeveral Stories relating to the Death of Zoroaſter, but we ſhall 


not repeat them, leſt our Readers ſhould charge us with being tedious and impertinent. 


Taz fame Greeks, and ſuch as have tranſcrib'd from them, furniſh us with as many 
incredible Stories relating to his Birth. They inform us, for inſtance, that he was 
the only Perſon that ever laugh'd at the very Moment of his Nativity; and that the 
Blood ran through the Arteries of his Head with ſuch a rapid Motion, that it would lift 

up any Perſon's Hand that was laid upon it, which was deem'd a happy Preſage of his 
future Reputation in the World. But this is nothing, in Compariſon of the ſurpriſing 
Stories recorded in the Legends of the Gaures with reſpect both to his Birth and Miſhon. 
The Father and Mother of Zoroafter, being diſconſolate on Account of their having no 

Children, begg'd of Godin the moſt fervent manner, that he would beſtow that ineſtimable 

Bleſſing on them, and their Prayers were heard accordingly. Dodo, for that was the Name 
of the Prophet's Mother, being pregnant with him, had one Night a very remarkable 
Dream. She ſaw, as ſhe thought, the Heavens all on Fire over her Head, and that a 
bright refulgent Flame cover'd the whole Expanſe of the Firmament. Four Griffns of 
tremendous Form, at the fame Time, ſeem'd to ſtand before her, and at length flying 
upon her, ſnatched away by Force the Infant from her Womb ; but at the ſame In- 
ſtant, a bold undaunted Hero of a beautiful Aſpect, very dextrouſly recover'd the Infant, 
clapt it inſtantaneouſly in the Poſition it was before, and cloſed up the Wound, After 


Lord, ubi ſup. Zoroafter made uſe of a Glaſs of Wine, a Roſe, a Glaſs of Milk, and a Pomegranate, in order to 


gratify the Requeſts of Darius for himſelf and his Friends. This Story is related at large in the twenty fourth Chap- 
ter of the Religion of the antient Perſians. 


v Hide tranſlates the Name of the ſe People by Turce Orientiales, and Dr. Prideaux Lib. iv. of his Hiſtory, by Oriental 
we pore 


< What follows is an Extract from Dr. Prideaux. 
See the Quotations in Hide, Cap. 24. 


* See what is alledged againſt theſe two pretended Prodigics, in the Apology for Great Mcn by Naude, 
Und, uli ſup. Ch. 3. 
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that, the Griffins ſuddenly vaniſhed, and Dodo awoke. The good Woman, no 
doubt, did not fail to tell her Tale at Length, and embelliſh it with a thouſand little 
Incidents. The Husband fat attentive by; Conjecture followed Conjecture ; all the Cir- 
cumſtances that attend a big Belly, were collected together, and at laſt it was unani- 
mouſly agreed, that it was abſolutely neceſſary, on fo extraordinary an Occaſion, to 
conſult ſome able Magician. The Sorcerer accordingly reply'd, that the Dream por- | 
tended both Good and Evil to the Infant; that he ſhould cxlighten the World with his 
Doctrine; that he ſhould have abundance of Enemies, but that God would fruſtrate all their 
wicked Devices. The miraculous Birth of the Infant fo far ruffled and diſcompoſed 
the King of China, that he commiſſioned ſeveral Perſons, to go and deſtroy him. Some | 
conſiderable Time after, he attempted to get him poiſoned, but God ſtill preſerved him 
from all the Dangers to which his Life was expoſed. At that Time, Zoroaſter pre- 
vail'd on his Parents to remove from China, and retire with him into Pera. The 
Flight of the Prophet was attended with Incidents equally ſurpriſing. Amongſt o- 
ther Miracles, he cauſed all the Rivers to be congeal'd, which lay in his Road, that he 
might paſs them without the leaſt Danger or Inconvenience. At his firſt Arrival in 
_ Perfia, he devoted himſelf entirely to the Duty of Prayer, and * ſtood, when he made 
his Addreſſes to the Deity, but upon one Leg. The firſt Projectors of any new Mode " | 
religious Worſhip, have always a quite different Taſte from the generality of Mankind. Il 
This Propher's Contemplations principally turned on the various Diſorders and Diſtractions Wo 
in the World, occafion'd thro' the Corruption of Man's Nature; which he imputes, as the nn 
Magi did before him, to that Principle of Evil, who takes Delight in deſtroying, and bring- | 
ing to naught every good and perfect Work of the Supreme Being. He redoubled his 
Prayers to the Deity, to direct him in his Search after the beſt, and moſt effectual Methods 
for the Accompliſhment of a general Reformation. As his Thoughts were thus engaged a | 
in profound Meditation, he found himſelf in the midſt of a ſhady Vale, where he faw 1 
an Angel, who accoſted him with this friendly Salutation, Hail! Favourite of the Al- 
mighty! and defired to be acquainted with the Subject of his profound Contemplations. 
Zoroafter reply d, that he was very ambitious to be introduced into the Preſence of the 
Supreme Being, in order to beg of him, out of his infinite Goodneſs and Mercy, to in- 
dulge him with ſuch divine Laws and Inſtitutions, as might reform Mankind, and in- 
flame their Hearts with the Love of Virtue. The Angel thereupon gave him a celeſtial 
Arcanum for the Purification of his Body, and immediately tranſlated him into Heaven, 
having previouſly enjoin'd him to ſhut his Eyes, There and then it was, that he 
had a perfect Viſion of the ineffable Glory of the Supreme Being or heard, ( according 
to ſome Hiſtorians) the Divine Majeſty familiarly converſing with him in the midſt of 
a celeſtial Flame, and learnt from God's own Mouth the profoundeſt Myſteries, and all 
the ſurpriſing Things relating to the different Ages of the Perſian Monarchy. The Pro- 
phet had begg'd of God before that Time to prolong his Life to the World's End, that 
thereby he might be enabled to inſtruct Mankind at all Conjunctures in the Duties of 
the true Religion, and the Practice of Virtue; but as the moſt ſhocking Scene of abo- 
minable Crimes was preſented at once to his View, and as he plainly diſcern'd their daily 
Encreaſe, this great Reformer was ambitious of living no longer than was abſolutely 
neceſſary for the eee of his Miſſion. 
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ZokoAs r ER came down from Heaven, poſſeſt of the true celgſtial Fire, and the Zend, | { 
or Zend-aveſta before-mentioned. The Devil ſorely perplexed and tormented him; and | 
would fain have convinc'd him of the Unprofitableneſs of the one, and the Falſity 
of the other; inſtead whereof he propoſed to furniſh him with better, and more agreeable l 
Tenets, and tempted him wich the ſpecious Promiſes of long Life and worldly Honours, 


Hide Cap. 25. Relig. Perſar. _ 
b Hide, Cap. 18. Relig. Ferſar, and in the Sequel. ; 
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But Zoroaſter, armed with the reſiſtleſs Grace of God, manfully withſtood all his ſubtil 
Devices, and drove him back to his infernal Regions. After this Conflict and Victory 
over his ſpiritual Adverſary, he purſued his Journey towards the Place where his Relations 
reſided, and ſoon after made them Proſelytes to the Religion he profeſs d. The Fame 
of their Converſion, and the miraculous Life of this New Apoſtle, was inſtantly ſpread 
over the whole Country: His Mother Dodo publiſhed, in all Places wherever ſhe went, 
the Miracles that attended the Conception of him ; her divine Dream, with the favour- 
able Reſult thereof; that Viſion of the Deity, and the Glory which diffuſed it ſelf all 
over the Heavens, whereby her Son was called to the Office or Dignity of Reformer Ge- 
neral of the whole Race of Mankind; and finally, that celeſtial Fire, and Book, which 
her Son brought down from Heaven with him, in order to inflame Men's Hearts with 
an ardent and fincere Paſſion for the Supreme Being. Miracles of this Nature ſeldom 
fail of Credit or Succeſs, when the Fair Sex make it their Buſineſs to ſpread and ſupport 
them. Thus theſe glad Tidings quickly reached even the Court of Darius, and 'twas from 
thence that Zoroaſter's Reformation took its Commencement. 


AFTER Zoroaſter's Deceaſe, there aroſe from Time to Time divers religious Contro- 


verſies and Debates. Such as were the moſt remarkable were held in the Reign of 


Ardeſbir, or Artaxerxes, ſirnam'd Babecan, about two hundred Vears after the Nativity 
of our bleſſed Saviour IE sus CHRIST, and ſhock d the Faith of * that great Monarch: 
For which Reaſon he ſummoned all the Clergy to meet together, and call'd a General 
Council, as appears more at large in the Author laſt quoted. Tis ſufficient for us, we 
preſume, to inform our Readers, that out of fourſcore thouſand Eccleſiaſticks, he made 
choice of ſeven only, on whoſe Judgment he relied to reſolve the Scruples of his Con- 
ſcience ; and that out of thoſe ſeven, one Erdaviraph by Name, was the only Perſon ac- 
knowledged, as the true and real Reſtorer of the Doctrines of the Magi; who being am- 
bitious of ſupporting the awful Character he bore of a Man of God, pretended to be 
caſt into a profound Sleep, during which he aſſured his Admirers, that his Soul was re- 
leaſed from her earthly Tabernacle, in order to take her Flight to Heaven, and conſult 
the Deity on the momentous Affairs that lay before them. His Soul was ſeven whole 
Days in her Paſſage to the Realms of Light and Bliſs; during which Time, his Body 
was conſtantly attended by fix Magi, and the King in Perſon, and all or them jointly 
pray 'd, and faſted without Intermiſſion till her Return. 


Or all the Hereſies which threatned and oppoſed the Religion of the Mint the moſt re- 
markable was that introduced by Manes or Mani, the firſt Founder of Manicbeiſin, who 
was a Painter by Profeſſion. * His Hereſy conſiſted in a Compound of Magianiſm and Chri/- 
tianity. This Manes maintained, that'there were two diametrically oppoſite Principles, 
both eternal, and both ſelf-exiſtent Beings, the one Good, and the other Evil, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the reſpective Appellations of Light and Darkneſs. Tis added, that he aſ- 
ſum'd the Character of the Holy Ghoſt the Comforter ; that this lower World, according 
to his Notion, had been created by the © Devil; that the Principle of all Good had 


created another World which was inviſible, and of infinite Duration; that Jesvs CHRIST 


was not really and truly come, and that he who went under that Denomination, was 
but a meer Phantom. He renounced the old Teſtament, and acknowledged the Eter- 
nity of human Souls; held a kind of Metempſychoſis, and that the human Souls would 
riſe again without their Bodies. He ſelected twelve Diſciples in Imitation of JIEsus 
CHRIST ; and as he eſtabliſhed two Principles in the World, his Notion was likewiſe, 
that there were two Souls in the human Species ; the one Good, and the Child of Light, 
the other Evil, and the Child of Darkneſs. The Sin of Adam and Eve conſiſted, in his 


Opinion, in their carnal Copulation. There are ſeveral other Notions aſcribed to Mares, 


Hide, Cap. 21. Relig. Perſar. 

e See Hide, ubi ſup. and the ſeveral Authors which he quotes, 
© The Principle of Evil, | 
See this Topic treated of more at large in Hide, abi ſup. 
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There were various Sects likewiſe of thoſe 


THz moſt remarkable of their religious Rites and Ceremonies were theſe which fol- 
low. The Diſciples of Manes were divided into two Bodies, or Orders of Men, vix. 
the Elect, and ſuch as were their Diſciples or Auditors; a Diviſion ſomething analagous 
to that amongſt the Chriſtians, where the whole Body or Joint-Members of the Church 
are compoſed of the Ele#, or ſuch as are Choſen, and ſuch as are Called; it is, however, 
originally owing to the antient Greek Philoſophers. There were twelve principal Perſons 
eſtabliſhed out of the Ele# amongſt the Manichees, in Imitation, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, of the twelve Apoſtles of IE sus CHRTrS r. Theſe went under the Denomination 


of Maſters ; one whereof was their Head, and for that Reaſon was honoured with the 


illuſtrious Character of Prince of the Maſters. Theſe twelve conſtituted and ordained ſe- 


venty two Biſhops, who were choſen out of the Body of the Elect, and, in their turn, 
had the Ordination of Prieſts and Deacons. The Myſteries of their Religion were 
communicated to theſe Elect alone, who were obliged to be forever engaged in Medita- 
tion, and the Practice of Piety, which was repreſented to them by the three following 
Signatures or Tokens, viz. the Mouth, Hand, and Breaſt. The firſt denoted LINENS, 


and Words which are the Signs thereof; the ſecond expreſs d Action or Execution; 
and the laſt all Manner of Luxury and Licentiouſneſß. 


Taz Manicheans uſed to waſh themſelves with Urine. This Se& has produc'd abun- 
dance of Apocryphal Books. Another Heretick who ſprang from Manicheiſm, and was 
called Mazdek, under the ſpecious Pretence of re-eſtabliſhing that antient Union, and bro- 
therly Love, which had been conſpicuous amongſt Mankind, ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, that not 
only their Effects, but their Wives and Daughters ſhould be enjoy'd in common. This 
laſt Article hit the Taſte exactly of the then reigning Monarch, and was equally agree- 
able, as we are informed, to the gay Sparks and Debauchees of thoſe Times, We 
may fafely rely on the Veracity of Hiſtory in this laſt Particular. Another Heretick, 
called Chuaph, was likewiſe very ambitious of being ar the Head of a Party. He 


preach'd up ſeveral Doctrines repugnant to Magran!/m, and rejected with Contempt the 
Worſhip of Fire, 


The MODERN RELIGION of the GAUREs. 


6 SE People boaſt of a perpetual Succeſſion of their Church, without any 


Interruption ; and tho' many Perſons may be apt to imagine this a meer Ro- 


mance, it is nevertheleſs ſtrictly true and Matter of Fact. The Church 
of the Magi has exiſted almoſt ever fince the Flood; and although it may have been 


expoſed from Time to Time to divers Hereſies and Perſecutions ; and tho', ſince the 
Eſtabliſhment of the Mahometans in Perſia, tis reduc'd to a very ſmall Bady of faithful 
Members, it would be an A& of Injuſtice and Partiality to rob them of the Glory of 
maintaining their Tenets with unſhaken Reſolution, even in the blackeſt Storms that 
ever threatned to overwhelm them. If the Gaures have loſt their temporal Juriſdiction 
they can ſtill boaſt an uninterrupted Succeſſion in the Prieſthood, a regular and uni- 
form Liturgy without the leaſt Variations fince Zoroafter's Time, and an inviolable 
Attachment to the Doctrines which he eſtabliſhed. This Church cannot with Juſtice be 
cenſur'd for any Innovations; as two Communions in our Days have been fond of doin 
to each other. But after all, the Eye always favours Objects ſeen at a Diſtance. 


2 Cabades, or Cobad. 
b Hide, Cap. 28. Relig. Perſar. j 
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Taz Gaures are inviolably attach'd to the Reformation of Zoroaſter: They acknow- 
ledge a ſuperior Principle to thoſe two beforementioned of Good and Evil, whom the 
Perfians, after they had ſwerv'd and deviated from the Religion of their Forefathers, 
eſtabliſhed as the ſole Authors of Light and Darkneſs, The Gaures conceiv'd, that by the 
Intermixture of theſe two Principles, God created every Being in Nature. A very * ce- 
lebrated Author is of Opinion, that Zoroaſter borrowed that Idea from the Fews ; and 
his Obſervation, in all probability, is very juſt. We ſhall only make this curſory Re- 
mark, however, that this great Reformer, foreſeeing the Difficulties attending ſo myſte- 
rious and incomprehenſible a Point, maintained, that tho all Things were good which 
God created, yet Darkneſs or Evil inſeparably attended them, as Shadows do corporeal 
Subſtances. God could not poſſibly, according to his Nature, produce any thing but 
Geod, but Evil reſulted from thoſe Productions, as a Privation of Good. 


Z,0ROASTER Was no Stranger to the Account which Mo/es has given of the Creation, 
and of the Fall of the Angels, and our firſt Parents ; but if it be granted, that he had read 
theſe remarkable Occurrences in the Book of Moyes, it muſt likewiſe be allowed, that 
he made, either wilfully, or thro' Ignorance, ſome very conſiderable Alterations ; as for 
Inſtance, * he aſſerted, That the World was created at fix ſeveral Seaſons, each con- 
fiſting of a certain Number of Days, viz. the firſt of forty five, in which God created 
the Heavens; the ſecond of ſixty, wherein he form'd the Waters; the third of ſeventy 
five, in which he made the Earth; the fourth of thirty, which were employed in the 
Creation of the Vegetable World ; the fifth of four ſcore, which were ſpent in the For- 
mation of all manner of living Creatures, Man only excepted ; the ſixth and laſt, of 
ſeventy five, in which he created our firſt Parents. Another Author gives us a quite 
different Account of this Creation. x 


Tax Gaures likewiſe hold, that as the World was to be encreaſed and multiplied 
by two Perſons only, God graciouſly determin'd, that Eve ſhould every Day bring a 
Pair of Twins into the World; and that during the Term of one thouſand Years, Death 
ſhould have no Dominion over her Seed; that the Devil tempted our firſt Parents, in 
order to render them odious in the Eyes of their Creator ; that God being conſcious of 
the Malice of the Spirit of Darkneſs, did not think convenient totally to ſuppreſs this 
Evil, but took the following Meaſures to check the malignant Influences of it. He con- 
ſtituted a ſelect Company of Angels to be the Guardians and Protectors of his Crea- 
tures. Hamul was made Inſpector of the Heavens; Acrob Superintendant of the An- 
gels; the Sun, Moon, Earth, Waters, Man, Plants, and all living Creatures of what 

Nature or Kind ſoever, had their particular Guardian Angels: But notwithſtanding all 
theſe prudent Precautions, Evil increaſed, Man grew wicked and perverſe in all his Ways, 
and God therefore ſent the Waters of the Deluge at once to extirpate him, and all his im- 
pious Race. | 


Tur Devils are -put in Oppoſition to the good Angels; whoſe ſeveral Names and 
Functions are regiſtred at large in Hide; but we ſhall not trouble the Reader with a 
Tranſcript of his Catalogue. | 


Tur Gaures are exceedingly religious, and never mention the Deity but with all the 
Circumſpection and Reverence imaginable. They allow him all the fame glorious At- 


2 Prideaux's Hiſtory of the Jews, Lib. iy, 

b Hide, ubi ſup. Cap. 9. | 

© Lord, in his Hiſtory of the Religion of the antient Perſoans. 
2 Lord, ubi ſup. 


* Sec Hide, ubi ſup. Cap. 12. on the peculiar Poſts or Employments of the Angels, 
f The ſame, Cap. 13. | 
This is plain from a conſiderable Part of the Preface or Introduction to the Sadder, which is an Abridgment of 
the Zend of the Gaures. The Chriſtians themſelves do not ſpeak in more ſublime and lofty Terms, nor more ſuitable 
to the Dignity of the Supreme Being. See Hide, Cap. 33. Relig. Perſar. | 


tributes 


of the PERSIANS. atr 


tributes as we do; they look upon him as the ſovereign Judge, and bountiful Rewarder of 
all Mankind, juſt, merciful, ready to pardon, &c. Both the Angels and Devils, of 
whom we have been ſpeaking, are the Miniſters of God ; the one for the Adminiſtra- 
tion of Good, and the other of Evil. Theſe Gaures likewit are of Opinion, that each 
individual Perſon has both a good and evil Genius conſtantly attending him. Tis far- 
ther a received Notion amongſt them, that the Influence of * a certain general Light is 
infus d, if I may be allowed the Expreſſion, after an extraordinary Manner, into ſome 
particular Perſons, who are the Favourites of the Almighty. Tis this Light, ac- 
cording to them, that renders ſome Men conſpicuous for their deep Penetration into all 
the Arts and Sciences, and forms the Genius's of ſuch as are born to fit at the Helm of State; 
and we may add, helps them to bring about the various Revolutions that overſet whole 
Empires, and likewiſe to excite the ſame Confuſion in the Minds of Men, This is doubt- 
leſs no abſurd Notion ; nor is it any ways extravagant to imagine, that this Light ſome- 
times diffuſes itſelf after ſuch a profuſe Manner, on ſome certain Number of Perſons in a 
Family, that its Favours ſeem partially beſtowed on them, to the manifeſt Detriment and 
Diſadvantage of the reſt. This is indiſputably a very juſt Remark, tho? not to be account- 
ed for by * Phyſick, or Aſtrology. Any Perſon that will give himſelf but the leaſt Trouble 
imaginable to reflect, will eaſily perceive, that there is a certain Quantity of Merit, as 
well as of temporal Advantages allotted for diſtinct Families. Kingdoms likewiſe are 

after the ſame manner, permitted to be formidable and powerful, to flouriſh, and be 
Maſters of the Arts and Sciences in the higheſt Perfection for a Time, and then again, 

are deſtin'd to an apparent Declenſion. And indeed all Things in Nature, as well as the 
human Species, have their proper Seaſons for their Increaſe, Maturity, and Decay. 


7 


Is impoſſible t to ſtave off the Revolutions of the laſt-mentioned Period of Decay : The 


Emperor Auguſtus, and Lewis the Great, King of France, who were fo exactly alike in 
their Lives and Governments, are inconteſtable Proofs of the Truth of this Aſſertion. 


Tur Gaures have a kind of Ver. ration and Reſpect for Cocks; on Account of their 
waking them ſo early in the Morning, and reminding them, by their Crowing, of the 


Duties of the enſuing Day. The Sadder recommends them to the Favour and Affection 
of the Faithful. Theſe Teſtimonies of their Eſteem for this particular Animal, were 
tranſmited to them, in all probability, by the Traditions of the antient Perſſans. 


Tux Primitive Perſſans, as we have already obſerved, made uſe of no manner of 
Temples, as thinking them Places too circumſerib'd, and below the Dignity of the Su- 
preme Being : But when they were inclinable, in * tation of the Jews, to preſerve 


their conſecrated Fire, it was abſolutely neceffary that they ſhould admit of their Py- 


reums. Zoroaſter, not ſatisfied with thoſe he found already introduced, erected a conſi- 


derable Number more wherever he went. Theſe conſecrated Fires are at preſent much 


in Vogue amongſt the Gaures, and preſerved with ſo much Care and Precaution, 


that they are called Idolaters, and the Worthippers of Fire, tho' without the leaſt Grounds 
to ſupport the ungenerous Accufation: For they pay no Adoration to the material Fire, 
altho they make uſe of that Element in the Celebration of their Divine Service. »Tis 
the Deity alone whom they adore in the Preſence of the Fire, as the true Symbol of the 
Divine Majeſty. Though Fire, according to the Gaures, is the pureſt of all the Ele- 


ments, yet they look upon it only as one of God's moſt perfect Creatures. Tis, as 
NF imagine, his favourite Habitation. When they pray, they neither make their Ad- 


They eall4 it Chura. See Hyde, Cap. 3 3. Relig. Perſar. 

b The celebrated Count de Grammom, that favourite Hero of Mr. de St. Euremond, uſed to PER That great 
and illuſtrious Men have their Heads too much taken up to regard the mechanical Operations of Generation. Their 
Spirits are always confined to the Brain. Your empty-ſcull'd, fluttering Fops, ſays he, are always beſt qualified to 


pleaſe the Fair Sex ; and a Scholar directly the Reverſe. *Tis for this reaſon, an old and true Saying, that Fools get 
wiſe Children. 


c Quotations in Hide, Cap, 8. Pridraux's Hiſ. of the Jews, Lib, iv. 
dreſſes 
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412 A Diſſertation on the RELIGION 
dreſſes to Mithra, nor the Sun, or Fire, but to God alone ; many Inſtances whereof are 


produc'd by the learned Engli/h Doctor above quoted: From whence we may very rea- 
dily infer, that the ran of Idolatry are as raſh and groundleſs in Aſia as FURY 


are in Europe. 


ZoROASTER enjoin'd his Diſciples to adore the Deity with their Faces firſt turn'd to- 
wards the Sun, and then towards the conſecrated Fire. "Twas the Mode of Worſhip 
«* amongſt the antient Perſians, ſays the French Tranſlator of Dr. Prideaux's Hiſtory, 
and this Inſtitution preceded the Reformation of Magianiſm. When the Perfians 
drew near to their conſecrated Fires in their divine Service, they always approached 
© them from the Weſt Side, becauſe by that Means their Faces being turn'd to thoſe 
„as well as the Riſing-Sun, they could direct their Worſhip towards both at the 
% fame Time.” This Form of Worſhip was directly oppoſite to that of the Fews. * 
For the Holy of Holies, wherein was enclos'd .... . the Symbol of the Divine Pre- 
« ſence, which lay on the Propitiatory, or Mercy-Seat, being at the Weſt End of the 
Temple of Feruſalem, all ſuch as enter'd therein to worſhip God, had their Faces 
« turn'd that Way. That was * the Point towards which they conſtantly directed 


« their Divine Worſhip ; but that of the Magi being the Riſing-Sun, they always wor- 
« ſhipp'd with their Faces towards the Eaſt, - 


Tur Gaures, according to Lord, are obliged to turn towards the Sun at their Morn- 
ing and daily Service, and at Nights towards the Moon. For theſe two Planets are 
e not only the two bright Luminaries of the Heavens, but likewiſe two of God's Wit- 
. oppoſed to Lucifer; that is to ſay, the Devil, or Principle of Evil. 


Wr have given you a Repreſentation of their Pyreums in the Print annex'd. The 
Prieſts are obliged to watch Day and Night to maintain and repair the conſecrated Fire. 
But tis abfolutely neceſſary that it be rekindled when neceſſary, after the pureſt Man- 
ner that can poſſibly be deviſed* ; for which Purpoſe they frequently make uſe of a Steel 
and Flint, or two hard Sticks, which, by continual Friction, will in Time take fire. 
Sometimes likewiſe they kindle it by the Lightning which darts down from Heaven on 

any combuſtible Matter ; and fometimes again by thoſe Ignes fatui which frequently 
ariſe in marſhy Grounds; or elſe by common Fire, in caſe tis pure and undefiled, or 
wi as the Banians make uſe of to kindle their Funeral Piles. But they have 


one other Method ſtill, as noble as tis pure; and that is, by e the Rays of the 
Sun into the Focus of a in en 


THEy are ſtrictly enjoin'd not to —_ this Fire with Sword or Knife. They are ob- 
lig d to entertain it with the pureſt kind of Wood, without the leaſt Bark upon it. 
They are not allow'd to blow it with their Mouths or a Pair of Bellows, for fear of the 
teaſt Profanation ; which was formerly puniſh'd with immediate Death ; and that rigorous 


Treatment for ſuch Offences continu'd till the ae of the Magian Monarchy * | 
the Mate. 


THe Prieſts themſelves never preſum'd to approach theſe conſecrated Fires without 
a Piece of fine Linnen over their Mouths, to prevent their Breath from polluting the 
facred Flames. This Precaution was always obſerv'd whenever they drew near them, 
or when they read or repeated that Form of Prayer which might properly be called 
the Service of the Fire. The Magian Prieſts, who were the proper Celcbrants, perform'd 


2 All this is an Extract from Dr. Prideaux. 


» The People of the Kaſt call that Cardinal Point towards which they turn themſelves in Time of divine Service) - 
Kebla. This is a Remark in the French Tranſlation of Dr. Prideaur. 


* Lord's Hiſt, of the Religion of the antient Perſians. 
2 Their Method of reciting Prayer was exactly conformable to that of the To 
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this Ceremony wich ſuch an humble and lowly Voice, as not to be heard, or at leaſt 
underſtood by the Congregation. "Twas a kind of Whiſper, not unlike that practis'd 
by our Roman Catholic Prieſts when they read low Maſs. The Language in which this 


Office is wrote 1s at preſent a as unintelligible to the Gaires as Mons Latin to ſome of our 
illiterate Europeans. 


Warn their® ſovereign Pontiff W ee theſe cue Fires, he was © waſhed 
from Head to Foot, perfum'd, and dreſs d in a Veſtment as white as Snow. After this 
he proſtrated himſelf to the very Ground before the Flames, and faid his Prayers with 
bitter Sighs and Groans; which are well underſtood by the Devotees of all Religions. - 
Theſe ardent Acts of Devotion, theſe affectionate Reſpirations of his Soul, were all ad- 
dreſs d to the. Deity; to him he offer'd up his Prayers, extracted from their * ſacred 
Scriptures 3 and in ſhort, to him alone he made Confeſſion of his Sins. 


Tux prieſts Head was formerly; and 3 is till, drefgd i in che fanie Manner as tis deli 
neated in the Print annex'd ; wherein there are. nit ſome of their moſt antient Ma- 
gian Prieſts, deſigned according to the Deſcription which we have of them in antient Hiſ- 
corians, The Prieſt there, if you obſerve, has his Book in one Hand, and a Bunch of 
Rods in the other; or, more properly ſpeaking, ſeveral little white Twigs, very flender, 
and about a Span in Length. This was the Poſture he always appeared in during 
Prayer-Time, which Service he perform'd with a very ſubmiſfive and lowly Voice; and 


the Devotees who were preſent, faid their Prayers proſtrate on the Ground. Each 


of theſe Devotees threw his Oblations into the Fire, which were more or leſs va- 


luable, according to his Station. Theſe Free-will Offerings confiſted in aromatic Oils, 


Perfumes, and coſtly Pearls. The Populace and poorer Sort threw in the choiceſt Fruits 


they could procure ; all which went, in former Times, under the Denomination of the 
Ie Collation, 


Tursr Caſivins are all obſerv d OF the Gaures at this very Day. Their . De- 
votion, according to Lord, is introduced by the Diftorrc's ſeaſonable Exhortation to the 
People; the Sum and Subſtance whereof is as follows, viz. That the celeſtial Fire 
< having been deliver'd by God himſelf to Zerrooft (Zoroafter) their wiſe Legiſlator ; to 
«© whom he declar'd, that it was an Emanation, or Part of his own infinite Virtue and 
«© Excellence... they ought to look «tow it as ſacred and divine, and the proper 
« Object of their profoundeſt Veneration .. as being a Portion of the divine Effence. . 


ce fince tis of the fame Subſtance, and Sb they ought to love and N every Object 


ce that bears any Reſemblance of it . . as the Sun and che Moon .... who are God's 
<« two awful Wines who will teſtify againſt them .. if they contemn .. .. or neg- 
« left that Worſhip ..; ; which has been enjoin d dem. After this, he exhorts them to 


tte ask Pardon and Forgiveneſs of God, if, in their daily Uſe of Fire. ... they ſhould by 


« Accident let fall the leaſt Drop of Water into it; or, by any Calan, Careleſſneſs 
« or otherwiſe, be guilty of any impure Action with regard to that ſacred Element. 


Ix ſome particular Parts of the Indies, the Faithful, who are Profeſſors of Magi aniſm, 


are conven'd or aſſembled together by the Tinkling of a little Bell. The Gaures in Perfia 
are not allow d to give any ſuch public Notices; for which Reaſon they meet together 
without any Ceremony at the ſtated Hours; and then, according to the Cuſtom ob- 


2 Muſſitatio, Hide Relig. Perſar. Cap. 29. 

» Diftoorc in Lord, ubi ſup. 

* Hide, Cap, 29. Relig. Perſar. 

The Zend, or Zend-aveſta. 

— Epule Ignis. 

f Lord is ſpeaking here of Alvration, in which Particular Hide and he are of quite different Opinions. 
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ſerv d 5 the Armenians of Zulpha, are conven'd only by five or ſix Strokes on a Plank 
with a Hammer. 


In their ſmall Chapels, inflead of a Fire they have nothing but a 8 Lamp. 
Altho' during divine Service theſe Devotees have their Mouths and ſome Part of their 
Faces cover d, they muſt keep notwithſtanding at an awful Diſtance from their conſe- 
crated Fires: But as to the Prieſts, they may approach them in ſuch a Manner as to be 
able to officiate, without the leaſt Inconvenience to themſelves, or Profanation of the Fire 


Tux little Twigs or Switches which we have already mention'd, are look'd upon as 
an eſſential Branch of the Rites and Ceremonies obſery'd in their religious Worſhip. 
Theſe Rods are * cut off with abundance of Formality from one particular Tree, which 
the Perfians call a Hawm, and very much reſembles the Tamarisk. If no ſuch Tree 
however can be found, they have immediate Recourſe to the Pomegranate-Tree, The Knife 
made uſe of on this Occaſion muſt firſt be ſanctified by a very careful Ablution, and by 
ſeveral Prayers pronounced in a low Voice to the Praiſe and Glory of God, and of the 
ſacred Fire, Theſe Rods or Twigs are depoſited in a Caſe or Box made for that parti- 
cular Purpoſe; and whenever they read, or pronounce any of the Prayers contain'd in 
their Zend; or whenever they engage in any other religious Exerciſe whatſoever, a pro- 
per Quantity of theſe Twigs muſt be taken out, and laid ready before them : For theſe 
facred Inſtruments are as eſſential to them on fuch ſolemn Occaſions, as to our Catho- 
lic Devotees their Chaplets, or Sets of Beads. The Number of them, however, is not 
fix'd and determin'd, Some Prayers require thirty five, and others but twenty four. 
Five only are ſufficient for an ejaculatory Grace before their Meals: But as they are of 
no farther Service after the Prayer, they muſt be devoted to the Flames. 


THro' the Perſians had a peculiar Veneration for the Fire, yet they paid likewiſe ſuch an 
extraordinary Reſpect to the three other Elements, that ſome antient Hiſtorians have char- 
ged them with paying divine Adoration to them all. This Accuſation, however, is 
groundleſs and unjuſt, All their Care and Circumſpection in former Times was, and 
{till is, to preſerve thoſe pure Elements from the leaſt Stain or Pollution. They look 
upon them as ſacred, becauſe the Principles and Seeds of all Things being, as they ima- 
gine, are compris d in them; and for that Reaſon they conſtitute diſtin& Conſervators 
for each of them, whoſe peculiar Province it is to preſerve them from any Intermixture or 
Profanation. This Purity is the Principle whereon the Gaures have grounded their Ce- 
remonies with relation to the Dead. The Water, however, is the Element next in Re- 
pute amongſt them to the Fire. | =» 


A SCARLET and deep Yellow are their favourite Colours; and they make choice of them 
before any other in every thing they wear, as being, in ſome meaſure, Emblems or Re- 
preſentations of the Fire. For the very fame Reaſon likewiſe, a Ruby, a Carbuncle, 
and a Granate are much more valuable in their Eſteem than any other procioul Stones 
Whatever, Notwithſtanding this peculiar Regard of theirs for Scarlet, Se. ?tis unde- 
niably true that their Pricſts are oblig'd to be dreſt in White during their Celebration of 


divine Service. 


* Quotations in Hide, Cap. 27. Relig. Perſar, 
© See Dr. Hide's Account of this Matter, MOR 6 


ei- 


Their FESTIVALS, and Md I, &c. 


"HE Gaures have their Guardian Angels for every Month and Day throughout 
the Year. The Author before quoted has given us a complete Liſt of all their 
Names, who have their reſpective Prayers directed to them in their Ritual; but in ſuch 
a matiner, as relates only to every ones peculiar Functions; for the * bleſſed Spirits, we 
find, in the Opinion of theſe People, as well as of the Indians and ſeveral others, move on- 
ly in their proper Sphere, and never oppoſe or obſtruct one another in the Execution of 
their reſpective Offices. Let us here act impartially, and try to ſet theſe Acts of Devo- 
tion in a fair Light. The Gaures very readily acknowledge, that God is the true and 
ſole Object of divine Adoration, tho' they invoke the Angels, as being his Miniſters, and 
the Guardians of his Creatures. They allow, notwithſtanding, that they are dependant 
Beings, and entirely ſubſervient to the divine Will. In ſhort, theſe Invocations of the 
Saints muſt be look'd upon in no other View, than as our daily Requeſts to our reli- 
gious Friends, to whom, without the leaſt Want of Reverence or Reſpect, or Dimi- 
nution to the Glory of the Supreme Being, we cuſtomarily ay, Pray for us, Remem- 
ber us in your Prayers, &c. 


N ew-Year's-Day is a grand Feſtival with them, as well as all other Nations. We 
ſhall not therefore expatitae on that Head. In the Time of the Magian Kings, the So- 
vereign was inform'd of the Acceſſion of the New-Year by Break of Day, and ſome | 
young Courtier of a beauteous Aſpect and graceful Deportment, was always made choice 
of to perform this Ceremony. As ſoon as he was admitted into the King's Bed-Chamber, 
his Majeſty aſk d him his Name, the Occaſion of the Viſit, andthe Tidings which he 

brought. I am Almobarł, faid he, that is, a good Angel, and have brought your 

__ < Majeſty the New-Year, by the pre Orders and Directions of God.“ After this, 
his Majeſty was preſented with abundance of ſymbolical New-Year's-Gifts. The prime 
Miniſters, and all the People in general, paid him their Obeifance. He was preſented 
likewiſe with a Loaf, and after he had eaten a ſmall Quantity of it, he diſtributed it 
amongſt his Courtiers, pronouncing a ſet Form of Words, proper for the Day, the Pur- 
port or Senſe whereof was this, that in the Neu- Tear every Thing uſually obſerved ought 
carefully to be renewed. The Ceremony concluded with the Diſtribution of the ſeveral _ 
New-Year's-Gifts before preſented to his Majeſty, and with his 2885 Benediction on all 
his Court, | 


Tux Gaures keep ſix Feſtivals in 'Commeinoration of the fix 8 of the Crea 
tion, each whereof is held for five Days ſucceſſively. To give the Reader a Lift of theit 
Names, or of ſuch other Feſtivals as are aboliſhed, either through Change of Go- 
vernment, or the Loſs of their Juriſdiction, would be as needleſs and © impertinent, as 
to enumerate all their lucky and unlucky Days, or thoſe on which ſome particular Af. 
fairs are either to be engaged in, and vigorouſly purſued, or with the utmoſt Precaution 
laid aſide, and deferred to ſome more favourable” Conjuncture. Such of our Readers as 
are fond 1 Enquiries of this Nature, may have Recourſe to our Almanacks, and the 

Myſteries of little Albert, to gratify their Taſte. ' There is only this Difference betwixt 
them and the former, that the Day WAKE is mind as r there, is juſt 
the reverſe with the latter. | 


Hide ubi ſup. Cap. 15. 19 and 20. | 
d Quiſque dies habet diſtinatum Angelum, qui ſus dei ro unice an, ad pou. arg. Aluſſitatio. Hide 


ubi ſup. | 
© Sec Hide, Cap. 19, and 20, Relig. Perſar. | | 7 | | 
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Tursg Gaures, likewiſe, for the generality, commemorate their Dead once a Month 


throughout the Year. At ſuch Times they provide an elegant Entertainment in honour 


of their deceaſed Friends and Relations. This monthly Feſtival is inſtiruted and appoint- 
ed in the Sadder, by theſe expreſs Terms; Remember the Souls of your departed Father 
and Mother. Theſe People formerly obſerv'd, and in all probability do ſo ſtill, another 
remarkable Solemnity, which was this, That the firſt Night after the Death of a Friend, 
they made an Oblation of Bread and ſome Tid-Bits to gratify his Appetite. Theſe 
Tokens of their Reſpect were called an Alms, and laid in Form on the Tomb-Stones 
of the Deceaſed. 


Wr muſt not omit informing our Readers, that the firſt Day of each Month is get 
apart for the public Worſhip of God; and that there are four other Days therein, which 
are correſpondent with, or anſwerable to the Chriſtian's Sunday, or the Jewiſh Sabbath. 
The faithful Gaure is obliged to devote theſe four ſolemn Days at leaſt, to the Service of 


the Deity. * The Sermons which are at thoſe Times preach'd, for the Inſtruction of 


the Faithful, and the public Prayers of their Churh, bear a very near Affinity to thoſe 
of the Fews and the Chriftians. As to the Tone, or peculiar Modulation of the Voice 
with which they read their Prayers, in all probability it was copied from the Jews, who, 
in reading their divine Service, make uſe of a Variety of Tones; but that human Inven- 
tion, or commodious Contrivance, might be firſt introduced, perhaps, in order only to 
quicken, and ſtir up the Attention of their Audience. The antient Greeks, as appears by 
their Writings, look'd upon this manner of Utterance, as downright Singing. 


Tux * keep likewiſe ſeveral ſtated Faſts, and a fort of Abſtinence for five bei ſuc- 
ceſſively after each of them during which Time they eat but once a Day. This Act of Ab- 
ſtinence is comply'd with, in Commemoration of the five Days Reſt, Which immediately 
enſued the ſeveral Seaſons of the Creation. The antient Perfians prohibited, however, 


the Obſervance of all Faſts, and, according to Dr. Hide, chat Prohibition is in force at 


this very Day. We are informed, likewiſe, that they are obliged to carry with them to 
y Chapel ſome ſmall Portion of every Thing they eat, provided it be of the animal Spe- 


_ cies; and this Oblation is intended as a Teſtimony to God of that Reluctance and Re- 


gret with which they kill his Creatures for the Support of Nature. This Cuſtom owd 
its Riſe, in all probability, to the Banians, amongſt whom they reſide, and not to the 
antient Religion of the Magi. On their ſolemn Feſtivals, they repair betimes in the 


Morning to their Pyreums, or Sanctuaries, and take their Victuals along with them. 
The Rich diſtribute ſome Portion of their plentiful Store amongſt the Poor, and all eat 


very ſociably, like Brethren, in common, Their Devotees never fail of going conſtantly 


every Day to pray before the conſecrated Fires, in ſome one of their Pyreumt. There 


they confeſs the Sins, of which their Conſciences accuſe them, to the proper Prieſt of 


the Place, as we do to the Curates of our reſpective Pariſhes. 'Thoſe that live too far 


diſtant from any of theſe Places, ſer apart for public Worſhip, content themſelves with 
performing their Acts of Devotion before their own private Fires. Moreover, the 
Gaures are all very careful to keep a Lamp conſtantly burning in their Houſes, which 


they light with the facred Fire of ſome Pyreum. 


CoxroxAl Purity, amongſt them, i is a 88 the laſt e and we may 
juſtly aſſert, that they are as ſtrict in that Particular, as the moſt ſcrupulous Fews and 
Mahometans, They refuſe to drink after any Perſon of a different Religion, or even af 


This is an Abridgment of the Zend 

Hide, ubi ſup. Cap. 8. 

Leds Hiſtory of the Religion of the antient Perſians. 
9% Relig. Perſar. Cap. 28. 

* Pyreurs. Lord calls them Eggarewms. 
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ter any of their own, for fear of being infected with the 8 of their Neigh, 
bours. | 


Wurrhrx the Gaures are een or not of making Proſelytes, we are at a Loſs 
to determine; but as no temporal Advancement can poſhbly be expected in Religion, 
diveſted of all human Authority, tis probable, but very few are ſo fond of Salvation, 
as to embrace a Perſuaſion, ſo deſpicable in the Eyes of the World, as that of the Magi 
is at preſent. But this is not the Caſe with our Chriſtian Sects. The Grace of God, at 
leaſt, brings them in a comfortable Subſiſtence. In ſome, they are allowed the Com- 
fort of Matrimony; and make an Advantage of the Toleration which is granted to ten- 
der Conſciences, to think and ſpeak, without the leaſt Check, whatever they ſee con- 
venient. Tis on Motives like theſe, that ſome People, whoſe natural Incapacity ren- 
ders them perfectly uſeleſs in their own Perſuaſion, and gives them a Diſtaſte to the Re- 
ligion of their Forefathers, quit it at thirty Years End; and being admitted Members of 
ſome new Se&, without ſo much as believing there is a God, very boldly ſet up for 


ſmart Authors, by plundering, without Mercy, the learned and elaborate Works of the 
brighteſt Genius's of the Age. 


THERE is no ſmall Reſemblance between the Hierarchy of the Gaures and that of 
the eus and Chriſtians. As for inſtance, they have, like the former, their High Prieſt, 
and ſeveral others ſubordinate to, and dependant on him. None can be qualified for the 
Prieſthood, but ſuch as are the Sons of Prieſts, With the Roman Catholicks tis juſt the 
reverſe; ſo near a Relation of the Candidate would be an infallible Excluſion. They 
have their Prieſts, like us Chriſtians, and ſeveral ſuperior Dignities amongſt them, like 
our Biſhops and Archbiſhops. And we are Fung to allow that the i — of God is 
very viſible in their Inſtitution. 


as: to proceed, and be a little more Sn on this Topic: "a G in gene- 
ral, before Zoroaſters Time, were all Magi, and their Order very much reſembled that 
of the Tribe of Levi. Theſe Magi were inferior Prieſts, and ſubſervient to the Mubadi, 
who were look'd upon as their Provincials, or Eccleſiaſtical Superintendants, much 
like our Biſhops. In ſhort, theſe Biſhops, placed over the Magi, were in their Turns 
ſubſervient to a ſupreme Dignity, called Mubad Mubadan, a Title, which, with Propri- 
ety enough, may be render'd in Engliſh Arch-Biſhop, or Biſhop of Biſhops. The Dig- 
nity. of this Sovereign Pontiff is in every Reſpect equal to, and correſpondent with his 
Holineſs the Pope of Rome, the Mufti of the Mabometans, and the High-Prieft 
of the Jews. In this State and Condition was the Perfian Hierarchy when Zo- 
reafter . firſt attempted his Reformation. And he left it juſt as he found it, with 
this Difference only, that inſtead of the Titles beforementioned, he eſtabliſhed others 
of his own Invention. Such as before were known by the Name of Magi, were then 
call d Hyrbad; according to Lord, Harbood: The Mubadi were diſtinguiſhed by the 


Appellation of Dęſlures, and the Sovereign Pontif, or of Biſhops, by that ve- 
nerable Title of Defturi-Deftur. eh | 


The Har badi or Harboods, are obliged to have long Beards, yet they ſhave their 
Cheeks; and if they have any Whiſkers, they maſt not be very conſpicuous. Their Caps 


a This is an Alluſion to the uſual Motive, which ſuch as become Profle urge, in Vindication of their Con- 
duct. 


b Theſe Sects are founded on that Parable of our Saviour's, where the Kingdom of Heaven is likened to a Net 
Caſt into the Sea, which catches all ſort of Fiſh. | 
© Hos non ſine numins faftum, Perſas olim ordinaſſe, idem quod poſtea Chriſtus S Adoſtoli ejus in plenitudine temporis 
tandem nova PRO 9 Se IE + Hide A os. Rel Herber. 5 
4 'Mogh. 
= * Magorum Preſules =— 22 erat in ſi — Provinciis — pr Prefutis vice + nga e ubi FR Cap. 30. 
I Preſul Præſulum. Hide. 
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terminate in a Point, or, more properly peaking, are made in a Conic Form, fal 
down on their Shoulders, and quite cover their Ears. Their Hair is generally long, and 
they are enjoined never to cut it, except when they go into Mourning for ſome deceaſed 
Relations. The Caps which they wore formerly were ſo contrived, as to cover their 


Mouths, during the Celebration of Divine Service before the Fire. The Prieſts of tho 
Gaures at preſent make uſe of a Piece of Stuff, cut Square, for GE religious Pur- 


pole. 


Tux Sudrä is inclined to a Scarlet Colour, and made with long Sleeves, which owe 
their Original, in all probability, to their antient Mode of faluting either the King, or 
any of his Courtiers. When any one formerly happened to meet his Majeſty, or any 

Perſon of Rank or Diſtinction, he was obliged to ſtop ſhort, ſtand out of his Way, and 
clap his Hands within his Sleeves. This Sudra falls down to the Calf of the Leg. The 
Cloth Saſh, or Girdle of Camel's Hair, with which 'tis tied behind, goes twice round 
the Waiſt. The Surcingle of a Hyrbad, or Herbood, according to the Print hereunto an- 

nex'd, has four Taſſels, which are intended to remind the Wearer of the four eſtabliſh'd 

Maxims following, which he ought never to forget. The firſt Taſſel reminds him, that 

he is to have one God alone, one Omnipotent Being always before his Eyes: The ſe- 

cond, to believe in all the Articles of the Magian Faith: The third, to acknowledge Z- 

. roafter as God's true and genuine Apoſtle : The fourth and laſt, to reſolve, by che Grace 

of God, never to be weary of well-doing. * Theſe Girdles are of divine Inſtitution; 

All the Faithful, of both Sexes, are obliged to wear them; they are look'd upon as a 

Signature or Mack of the Creature's Obedience to his Creator: And, in fhort, he that 

is in Poſſeſſion of this invaluable Treaſure, imagines he has overcome the Devil and all 
his Works. They perſiſt, without any farther Preſeryative, in the Religion of their Fore- 
fathers, and without any other good Works, enjoy all the Bleffings which are the Por- 
tion of the Faithful. Thus, by Virtue. of ſome commodious Inventions, that true ſpi- 
ritual Devotion, which is ſo difficult, and, to ſpeak the Truth ingemuoufly, not to be 
practiſed by the Generalay: of Mankind, has been render d popular, if I may be allow'd 
the Expreſſion, and almoſt univerſal. The faithful Geure is under an indiſpenfible Obli- 
gation to take care of a Girdle, that has ſuch innate and a Virtnes ; and in 
drink, nor eat, 2 nor ſtir one Foot, till he has purchaſed} à new one of ſome 

. Herbaed. They imagine, as we are further inform'd, that he who has loſt his Girdle, has 
loſt his Benediction. This laſt * Idea is entertain d, likewiſe, by Hens an; bat rd who 

live 25a vaſt Diſtance fg the . 


TRE Gaures, as 4 as they are 1 or fſteen Vears old, begin to weas it. 


For at that Age they are endowed, as they conceive, with ſufficient Judgment to com- 
prehend and practiſe the Principles of their Religion aright. | 


Tur Laity are enjoin'd to be very ſtriet and preciſe in their Dep Yrtment; Ae 
perform the Duties required of them with Diligence and Application · Shame and 
Fear, according to the moral Maxims of the Gaures, are the Baſis and Foundation of all 
Virtues, They are commanded ſtrictly to examine, and weigh every "Thing they propoſe 
to undertake in the Ballance, and put nothing in Execution, till they are fully 'convine'd, 
by conſulting their Law, of the Juſtice and Equity of their Undertakings. They are 


See Hide, ubi ſup. Cap. 30. on the variow Form of their ancient Caps 
Sadler x. ad calem Relig. ſom Faye. | 
adler, ut ſupra. 

* Hide, ubi ſup. informs us, that the Engliſh were formerly of ihe eee . it, 
A Man evithout his Girdle is without bis Bleſſing ; ſo a Girdle unbleſſed, was a common Phraſe with them, The Term Di/- 
Jolas, ow'd its Original to the very fame Idea, which was — Hs | 

© Lord's Religion of the adds ans | 
likewiſe 
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likewiſe obliged, when they go out in a Morning, to return God Thanks for the Cre- 
ation of all thoſe Animals, of what Nature or Kind ſoever, which they ſee in their Way. 
Their Ecclefiaſtics, or Prieſts, are ſubject to much ſeverer Laws and Reſtrictions. Be. 
fides the Obligation they lie under of being perfectly acquainted with all the Ordinan- 
ces and Inſtitutions contain'd in the Zend, and the Form thetein preſcribed for the Cele- 
bration of divine Service ; two Points which are more eſſential,” in the Opinion of ſome 
Mechanical Devotees, than the moſt ſublime Elevation of the Soul to God]; beſides theſe 
two important Points, I fay, theſe holy Fathers muſt abſtain from all manner of Luſts, 
of what Nature or Kind ſoever; from all Lying, a Vice which is an Abomination 
to the Lord, who is the Eternal Truth, and from the Iteh of Curioſity, a Diſtemper 
which is almoſt Epidemical amongſt Clergymen in general. Their Ecclefiaſtics are 
obliged to ſtudy the Zend, in order to interpret and expound the true and genuine genſe 
of it, to ſuch as are entruſted to their Care. They muſt not touch any Thing whate- 
ver that is poliuted, or impure. They are to inſtruct their Hearers to pray according to 
the eſtabliſh'd Form, and join ſuch as require it in Holy Matrimony ; cotiſtatitly to 
frequent the Places devoted to, and ſet apart for divine Worſhip ; to be invidlably at- 
tached to the Orders preſcrib d by their great Law-giver Zoroafter ; to add neither to, nor 
diminiſh one Tittle or Iota from them; to contradi& no Article contained in them, not 
put their own partial Interpretations upon the Doctrines and Precepts therein advanced ; 
in a Word, not to countenance or encourage the leaſt Tendency towards Hereſy and 
Licentiouſneſs. To conclude, they muſt habituate themſelves: to the Practice of Pa- 
tience, be of a ſweet and affable Diſpoſition, and imitate, as far as in them lies, the Per- 
fections of the Deity, who is for ever merciful and gracious to the whole Race of Man- 
kind, notwithſtanding, their manifold Sins and Iniquities, and ungrateful Provocations. 


They have, likewiſe, an Ordinance or Statute, which is very remarkable, and pecu- 
liarly relates to the Conduct of the Archimagus, 


but more eſpecially one, who is either an Heretic, or an Infidel. . He is obliged to waſh 
himſelf, and to put a Hand himfelf tb all his oi! neceſſary Affairs, either as a Mark of 


his Humility and Condeſcenſſon, of for. thd Keiter Preſervation of corporal Purity; to 
abſtain from every Thing that is ſuperfluous ; to ſpend the Surplus and Remainder of 
his Revenue in Alms-Deeds, and other Works of Piety ; to receive the Tythes anddif- 
poſe of them to the beſt Adyantage, . He muſt avoid likewiſe, all Manner of Excæſſes, 
habituate himſelf to the Practice of Contemplation, ſtudy and reflect on the Precepts 
contain'd in the Zend without Intermiſſion, very ſharply correct and reprove the Vicious, 
and ſtand in awe of no Being, how illuſtrious or potent ſoever, but God himſelf. Te 


conclude, he is under an indiſpenfable Obligation to maintain and keep * the conſe- 
crated Fire with the utmoſt Care and Circumſpection. 


Bespes the Tythes juſt, before-metnion d, there are divers other Collections made; 
and the Sums ariſing therefrom are devoted to the Service and Support of the Harbouds, 
and the ſeveral * Churches to which they reſpectivwely belong. We have already obſery' 8, 
that they frequently make uſe of Lamps there inſtead of conſecrated Fires. The Po- 

verty and abject State of theſe Gaures has obliged them to invent ſuch an extraordinary 


Tax for the better Maintenance and Support of their Clergy, as ſeems even repugnant 


to the expreſs Laws and Inſtitutions of their great Reformer. Every Devotee is oblig'd 


annually, on the 25th of April, to extinguiſh his Fire, and pay the Prieſt to whom he 


particularly belongs the Sum or Value of about W of our Gy a for 2 
pet Materials o rekindle it. 


» They may, with RTE enough, be called * AS they are Places wherein they aſſemble themſelves to- 
gether for the Public Performance of their religious Duty. 


e u Werk a 


We 


or Sovereign Pontiff. He is com- 
manded, by that Injunction, not ſo much as to touch any ſecular Perſon whomſoever, 
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Wr have already obſerv'd, that Balch was formerly the holy City of the Per. 
fans, and the Center of their Religion, and that therein was erected their principal Py- 
reum ; for which Reaſon their Archimagus, for the generality, reſided there, and fo 
continu'd to do till the Subverſion of their Religion by the Mahometans. After that he 
withdrew to the Province of Kirman, where his Succeſſors have reſided ever ſince. 
There likewiſe ſtands the principal Pyreum of the Gaures, and thither the preſent De- 
votees reſort, by way of Pilgrimage, to perform their Vows, 


From the whole Deſcription which we have here given the Reader of the Religion of 
the Gaures, tis obvious to remark, that Zoroafler and his Predeceſſors borrow?d abun- 
dance of their Ceremonies from the Jews. The Sun, and the conſecrated Fire, which, 
according to the Gaures, are viſible Symbols of the Divine Preſence, reſemble that Fire 
which the antient Jews made uſe of on their Altar erected for their Sacrifices, 
till the Deſtruction of Feruſalem. That Fire of the Fews was likewiſe an Hiero- 
glyphic, or Emblem of the Deity. Neither the one nor the other could put any Wood 
on their conſecrated Fires, but what was perfectly pure and clean, and free from Bark, 
the better to avoid the leaſt Profanation or Defilement of them. Neither the one nor 
the other were permitted to make uſe either of their Breath or a Pair of Bellows, in the 
kindling them, or making them burn. There is likewiſe an exact Conformity be- 
tween their Laws, with regard to bodily Cleaneſs, unclean Animals, the Payment of 
Tythes, and the Preſervation of the Prieſthood in one Tribe, &c. not to mention the 
Morals of Zoroaſter, which ſeem to be viſibly collected by that great Reformer from a 
large Number of curious Maxims taken out of Jewiſb Diſſertations, adding to his own 
Works, as we are credibly inform'd, ſome beautiful Fragments, extracted from the 
Palms of David, and the ſacred Writings of other antient Prophets. 


Their N UPTIAL CEREMONIES. and FUNERAL 
_ SOL EMNITIES, CC. 


HE Magi formerly not only licenſed the Act of Inceſt * but recommended it 
to the Clergy. Zoroaſter, as ſome ſay, finding the Perſan Monarchs had a 

violent Propenſity or Inclinatron that Way, acted the Part of a Politician, and 
| indulged them in the Proſecution of ſuch Amours, the better to eſtabliſh his intended 
Reformation, by an Act of Complaiſance, which could not fail of ſoothing their Con- 


ſciences ; when they found the Laws of their Religion counterianced and encouraged 
them i in the Indulgence of their favourite Paſſions, 


Ar EO their Prieſts can have but one Wife, except ſhe proves ; In that 
Caſe, indeed, in order to have Iſſue, they may take another, provided they can pro- 
cure the Approbation and Conſent of the firſt ; but not otherwiſe. If we may judge 
of their Wives by ours, we may reaſonably conclude, that very few, if any of them, 
are ſo good-natur'd as voluntarily to transfer and aſſign over their conjugal Right and 
Title to another, under the ſpecious Pretence of their own Sterility. The Gaures are 
proud and ambitious of nothing more than having a numerous Offspring. This they call 
adding Numbers to the Faithful; 11 according to their Notion, ſuch Increaſe of their 
prolific Stock will be look d upon as meritorious at the Day of Judgment, provided they 
are lawfully begotten. The Mubads, or Eocleſiaſtical Superintendants, and the Archi- 


Such of the Sacerdotal Tribe as were the Iſſue of a Son, married to his Mother, were look'd upon as moſt wor- 
thy to be advanc'd to the higheſt Eccleſiaſtical Dignitics and Preferments, Prideaux Hiſt, of the Jews, Lib. iv. 


The Sadder very much encourages . aaa ea ace, han as have 
| Male Iſſue | 
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| magus, or Sovereign Pontiff of the MOMs mm er however, indulge chemlv far w 
as to marry a ond Wile. Ja ts f Fo 

| "Irs the Cuſtom Baer to 0g to Church to 4* wee id ther, the Parents on. beth 
Sides have given their Conſent to the Match; and ſettled the Bride's Dowry, &c. the 
Prieſt who is to join their Hands, ratifies and confirms all the Marriage Articles, and 
gives them a Benediction ſuitable to the ſolemn Occaſiom; that is, he wiſhes them a long 
Life, and a numerous Iſſue. No doubt, likewiſe, but he adds his Prayers for the long Con- 
tinuance of their mutual Peace and Tranquility. This laſt is a very material Point; and 
the married Couple ought to beg it of God a thouſand Times a Day, and make ſuch 
Wiſhes the Principal Contents of their ejaculatory Prayers. Tho' this Act of Devotion, 
doubtleſs, is more neceſſary than any other whatſoever, yet tis 80 probable, it may be 
the moſt neglected · But not to make too long an Excurſion; when the Bride is gi- 
ven to the Bridegroom, the Prieſt throws Graſs on both their Heads, kindles a Fire, and 
having firſt tied the Hems of their Garments together, leads them in Proceſſion round 
it. An elegant Collation, and other Amuſements, accompany the Ceremony, but none of 
the Company exceed the Bounds of Moderation; none of them diſguiſe themſelves with 
Liquor; - none indulge themſelves, as we are credibly informed, in obſcene Diſcourſe, or 
any other Indecencies whatſoever. Drunkenneſs is look'd upon, as fo odious and capital 
a Vice, that it expoſes the Criminal to the ſevereſt Penances, and ſometimes exen to Ex- 
communication,” The Perfians ever deteſted and deſpiſed it, inſomuch that the Sophies 
themſelves were formerly allow d to caroure and drink to o Exceſs but once a Year, 


Abe run Author informs us, > ae hip are Hou different Kinds of legal Mars : 
riages amongſt the Gaures. Firſt, has of Children in their Minority. Secondly, that 
of Widowers with a ſecond Wife. Thirdly, that of a Woman (and fo likewiſe no doubt 
of a Man) who marries one of her own free Chioce, and without the leaſt Recommen- 
dation of any of her Friends. Fourthly, that of a young Perſon who dies in a State of 
| Celibacy. In ſuch Caſe, the Nuptial Ceremony is ſolemnized ſoon after his Deceaſe ; 
becauſe tis a received Notion amongſt the Gaures, that the married State is of all others 
the moſt happy in the other World. The ſecret Joys, however, and Tranſports which 
reſult from thence, the Husbands here upon Earth, we preſume, will never grudge them. 
Fifthly, that of Marriage by Adoption, which may be properly fo called, when any 
one ſtands Father to the Perſon adopted, and the Perſon made choice of for his Part- 

ner. The Nuptial Ceremony is for the generality ſolemniz d very late, or towards Mid- 
night. The Bridegroom and the Bride ſeat themſelves cloſe by each other upon a Bed: 
Over-againſt them ſit two Prieſts, or Hyrbads, one on the Behalf of the former, and the 
other of the latter ; and the Relations on each Side of the Prieſts, who have their Harids 
full of Rice, as being the Emblem of Fruitfulneſs. The Prieſt that's concern'd for the 
Bridegtoom, aſks the Bride, laying the Forefinger of his Right-Hand on her Forehead; 
Wilt thou have this Man to be thy wedded Husband? She anſwers, Yes: And then her 
Aſſiſtant- Prieſt asks the Bridegroom the Queſtion on her Part, to which he niakes the 
ame Reply. After this, they reciprocally join Hands, and the Bridegroom gives 
his Spouſe ſome few Pieces of Gold, as a Ratification 72 their Contract, and as an in- 
conteſtable Proof, that he will for the future provide for her on all SN After 
chis a plentiful Quantity of Rice is ſtrew d over their Heads. Then the Prieſts and Re- 
lations pray for their Health and Happineſs, and give them their formal Ne een 
The whole Ceremony is performed before the Fire. 


2 © Hide, Cap. 24. 
o Lord, in his Hiſtory of the Oy of the antient Perſians, 
© See the Print. 


vol. IV. — i e Tus 


422 A Diſfertation on the REL1G10N 
Tux Sadder enjoins them to marry very young, and to take ro Wife no Woman 
but one of their own Religion; for ſuch (as tis therein particularly expreſs d) will be 
ſubmiſſive to their Husbands, and acquieſce in every Thing they ſay or do, without 
Murmur or Reply, Were this Doctrine of Paſſive-Obedience and Non-Reſiſtance in 


reality better comply d with amongſt the Gaures, than any other Nations, it would 
doubtleſs prove of dangerous Conſequence, and create a World of Apoſtates. 


Tux Gaures never circumciſe, but waſh their Children, which is a kind of Bap- 
tiſm, or Ceremony, practis d by them, as they ſay, for the Purification of the 
Soul. The new- born Infant is brought to Church, and preſented to the Hyrbad before 
the Sun and the Fire, who holds the Child for a few Moments over the latter by Way 
of Sanctification. As ſoon as a Child is born, according to Lord, the Prieſt, (whom 
<« he calls Daroo) waits on the Parents, at their own Houſe; and after he has made a 
«© a Memorandum of the Hour and Moment in which the Child came into the World, 
<« he calculates his Nativity; after that he conſults with the Father and Mother about 
* the Name, and when the Pointis fully ſettled and adjuſted, the latter, without any 
« further Ceremony, declares the Child's Name before all the Company then preſent.” 
Tis after the Performance of all this, that the Child is carried to Church (which Lord 
calls Eggareum) where the Prieſt takes ſome clean Water, and pours it on the Bark of 
a certain Tree, which the fame Author calls a* Holm. In the next Place, he ſprinkles 
the Infant with this conſecrated Water, and prays that it may contribute towards his Pu- 
rification. This baptiſmal Ceremony i is performed, according to Tavernier, by plunging 
or dipping the Infant all over in a kind of Tub, or Bathing Veſſel, ſer apart for that Pur. 
poſe. T * two former Ceremonies are delineated in the Print annexed. 


Tux Infant, when he attains the Age of ſeven Vears, is always introduc'd to the 
Prieſt, in order to be confirm'd, as being then qualified for his Admiſſion into the 
Pale of the Church. The Prieſt asks the Youth a few Queſtions ſuitable to the Occa- 
fon, and teaches him a few Prayers, which the Child muſt pronounce by Heart over the 
Fire, having his Mouth and Noſtrils cover'd, that his Breath may no ways contaminate 
or pr ophane that ſacred Element. As ſoon as he has finiſh'd his Prayers, the aforeſaid 
| Prieſt gives him ſome Water to drink, and the Rind of a Pomegranate to chew in his 
Mouth, for his internal Purification, To conclude, * he waſhes him in a Bathing-Tub, 
and afterwards puts his Sudra on him, and ties it with one of thoſe facred Girdles, 
of which we have already taken fuflicient Notice. This Ceremony of Confirmation is 
not performed, according to Hide, till the Youth has attained the Age of fifteen Years, 
which is the Time ſtated and appointed in the Sadder. Tis very probable, indeed, 
that a Youth may be confirm'd before fifteen ; but the Ceremony muſt not on any ac- 
count be omitted, or retarded beyond that Age. According to the Statutes and Inſti- 
tutions of the Sadder, the Prieſts cannot adminiſter the uſual Bread and Water, that is, 
cannot give the Communion to ſuch Perſons as, at fifteen Years of Age, have not been 
poaſſeſs d of the Sudra and the Girdle. This Prohibition of che Bread and Water, in 
all probability, is a Mark or Signature of Excommunication, as the Interdiction of 
Fire and Water was amongſt the Romans. At the aforeſaid Age of fifteen, they are like- 
wiſe obliged to enter upon the Performance of the Penances required of them, and into 


2 Aud Hide 3 Sc. Porta 19. 
b Duippe que Marito cedem fine verbo. 
© Hide, Cap. 34. Relig. Perſar. 
d Hiſtory of the Religion of the antient pon 
© See Hide, Cap. 34. Relig. Perſar. The Gaures fay, that there is never any | Shade of the Sun under this Tie. Lord, 
ubi ſup. 
f [demibid. 
n Like that delineated in the Print. 
n Lord calls it Shuddero. 
Sadler, Porta 30. 


a ſtrict 


of the PERSIANS: _ 
a ſtrict Examination of their own Conduct. Such as then negle& thoſe important 


Duties, are look'd upon as in a State of Reprobation, or, as the Sadder expreſſes it, 
of Impurity and Blindneſs. 


THEIR Women are OR commanded to purify themſelves after Lying-in, and au- 
ring that State of Pollution, to abſtain from all manner of Food, but what is abſolutely 
requiſite to ſupport their Natures. As nothing, according to the Laws and Inſtitutions 
of the Gaures, 'is more unclean than a Woman with Child, all Perſons in that Condi- 
tion are enjoined to keep at a conſiderable Diſtance from their Friends and Neighbours 

in general, but more eſpecially from ſuch as are conſpicuous for their Virtues. They 
are likewiſe enjoined not to gaze at, or look wiſhfully upon any Victuals, or any run- 
ning Waters; on the Firmament, the Sun, Moon, or Stars; or, in ſhort, upon the Fire, 
For. the very ſame Reaſon, they muſt not tread barefoot on the Ground. This Sample 


of their Severity, we preſume, will be thought ſufficient, mg the Sadder is more * co- 
pious and prolix upon the Topic. 


Wurm theſe Women are brought to Bed, they muſt not preſume to waſh either their 
Heads or Faces, till the 'nine and ewentlerh Day of their Lying down. Neither muſt 
they touch any wooden or earthen Veſſel whatever, till the Expiration of the fortieth 


Day ; and during all that redious Term, none of their own SEX muſt have any familiar 
Intercourſe or Converſation with them. 


Wurx a Gaure i is on the Point of Death, his Friends ſend for a Hyrbad, who, 
ſtanding cloſe by his Ear, prays for him, and commends his Spirit in a very ſolemn 


manner to the living God. A dead Corpſe defiles the Perſon who touches it; for which 
Reaſon, the Prieſts are obliged to ſtand at leaſt ten Foot diſtant from it. 


Iux Gaures never bury their Dead; becauſe it would be a Prophanation, as they 
imagine, of the Earth. They carry their Dead to a* Sepulchre, like that which is here 
delineated in the Print, on a Bier made of Iron, not of Wood; becauſe © the latter, be- 

ing appropriated to the Service of their conſecrated. Fires, muſt be preſerved i in its ut- 

moſt Purity and Perfection. The Deſcription which“ Chardin has given us of the Se- 
pulchral Monument, or Burying-Ground of the Gaures, which he ſaw at 1ſpahan, will 
be ſufficient to give the Reader an Idea of the Out- ſide at leaſt. of that which is delineat- 
ed in the Print annexed. © Tis, ſays he, a round Tower, built of large Free-Stone; 
« . about five and thirty Foot high, and ninety in Diameter; without any Avenue 
e or regular Entrance. Tis a-receiv'd Notion amongſt the Populace, that when they 
bury their Dead, a conſiderable Breach is made, or Opening in the Monument, by 
the Removal of ſome large Stones from the Bottom ; which Breach is afterwards well 
and ſubſtantially cloſed up and repaired, with ſeveral Lays of Parget, or white Lime 

« Plaiſter. .. .. But this is a vulgar Error, and meer Fiction. . ... Within this Tower there 
is a Stair-Caſe with ſteep Steps, which are made ina winding Form ; when they carry 

their Dead into this Sepulchral Monument, three or four of their Prieſts immediate! 

te ſcale the Wall by help of Ladders. When they have dragg'd up the Corpſe with 

„ Ropes, they let it flide gently down the Stair-Caſe. . . . which is no more, than 

<« a Parcel of Stones cemented, or faſten'd to the Wall at about three or four Foot Diſ- 
<« tance, not in a direct, but circular Line, and each of them about nine Inches broad, 
« little more or le... .., They don't admit of a Door-Way, or Paſſage into this 
Be” Porta 45, and 75. apud Hide. 15 

(uonditorium. Vide Hide, Cap. 34. 


< Notwithſtanding which in the 7$th Porta of the Sadler, there is this expreſs  Injundtion : Avoid touching the wooden 


Bier, on which a dead Corpſe has been laid, or that on which it has been waſhed. Cavere a ligno Mortui, ab illo, inquam, 
ſuper quo mortuum exportant, & ab illo ligno, ſuper quo mortuum lavant. 


Tom. 10. of his Voyages e d in 120. There is ſome little Variation in 2 8 Deſcription of chat which 
he ſaw near Surat, | 


cc 


Burying- 
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C | Burying-Ground, \leaft the _ unruly Mob os make a forcible Entrance, . 
- < with Intent to pillage, or prophans the Place. .. There is a kind of Grave or Ditch in 


« the Center. 


* CHARDIN Procecds 1 in the Terms following. They depoſit their Dead with all 
their Clothes on, upon a little Mattreſs Bed, and a Pillow. They ſtow them all 
e round the Wall, and ſo cloſe that they touch one another, without any Diſtinction 


of Age, Sex, or Degree whatſoever. They extend them at their full Length upon 
their Backs; put nothing over their Faces; lay their Legs acroſs, and their Arms 
&« over their Stomach near their Chin. Near the Corpſe are placed ſeveral Bottles of 


* Wine, Pomegranates, China Cups, a Knife and Fork, with other neceſſary Uten- 
e fils, more or leſs coſtly, according as the Girourhtances of the Party deceaſed will 
« beſtadmit of ...... When the Monument is full, they make room for others, by 


ee throwing the Bodies of ſuch as are moſt conſumed into the Grave, which was before- 
* mentioned to be in the 8 


CHARDIN has omitted ſeveral Circumſtances, which other Hiſtorians have taken No- 


tice of. The Gaures (according to Lord) that is, thoſe, in all probability, who re- 


<« fide amongſt the Indians, have two Sepulchral Monuments, built round, mo- 
« derately high, very ſpacious, and paved with Stone. In the Center, there is 


deep Well, for the Reception of the ſeparated Bones of the Deceaſed, and all ons | 
about the Walls, there are Men and Women bung up, and expoſed to the open Air. 
2M Theſe two Monuments are fituate. at. ſome Diſtance from each other. One is ſet 


« apart for the Accommodation of ſuch as have led a virtuous and exemplary Life 


* The other, for thoſe, who have been * * and have gloried in their 


« Sm 


TunE * Gaures, as appears likewiſe by Dr. Hide, have two Sepulchral Monuments, 
which are diſtinguiſhed by the Denomination of the © White and Black Dormitories of 


the Dead, for the Reaſons which ſhall be aſſigned in their proper Place. He adds in the 


Sequel, that the Gaures call a Sepulchral Monument the * Seat of Fuftite ; becauſe, by 


a Method of Prognoſtication, of which we ſhall immediately give the Reader a full and 
ſatisfactory Account, they can form a ſure and well-grounded Judgment, whether the 
Party deceaſed is admitted or nor, amongſt the Number of the bleſt Inhabitants of the 


Realms of Light, This important Prefage, however, never takes Place till the fourth 
Day after the Death of the Perſon, whoſe future State is thus cutiouſly to be enquir'd into. 


During the three firſt, the Soul, according to their Notion, hovers without Intermiſſion 


around the Corpſe. The* dead Man is all that Time on his Journey between both Worlds, 


and by Conſequence look d upon as a Stranger to both. For which Reaſon u ſupply 


him with. ſufficient Stores for that che ic of Time. 


Loxp WY That duting theſe 2 Days the Devil is on his Watch, and ſeeks 


all Opportunities to torture and torment the Soul, which therefore wings her Way with 


all poſſible Speed towards the celeſtial 'Light, in hopes to eſcape the Tyranny and Op- 


pteſſion of that malicious Fiend of Darkneſs. For this Reaſon the Friends and Relations 


of the Deceaſed, during theſe three Days, meet together at Morning, Noon, and Night, 
to beg of God, in the moſt ardent Manner, to pardon and abſolve him from all his Sins. 
On the fourth Day the Soul roams about no longer, but is oblig'd to be fix d and ſettled 
in the Place allotted by Providence, either for her future Puniſhment, or Reward. 'Tis 


| . Hiſtory of the Religion of the antient Danes | | : 
Hd, uwhiſup. Cap. 34 5 | | 
d Conditorium album. | | | 
« Dad-gah, i. e. Tuftitic Locus. | 
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therefore on this fourth Day, that the Fate of the Deceaſed is by their Prognoſtications 

abſolutely determin'd ; and the Method practiſed for that Purpoſe is this. The Party 
deceaſed being laid under the Wall of the Sepulchre, with his Eyes turn'd towards the 
Heavens, the Vultures are permitted, without Interruption, to come and peck at his 
Face. The firſt Part they generally attack is the Eye. If they ſieze at once upon the 
Right, the Corpſe is carried directly to the White Tower ; if on the left, to the Black 
one. But before they proceed to this final Deciſion with Regard to his future State, the 


Perſon that is on the Brink of Death, and juſt expiring, ſays Tavermer, is * expoſed to 


a Dog, that he may receive his lateſt 0 In all probability, tis owing to this ſuper- 
ſtitious Cuſtom, that the Sadder ſo ſtrenuouſly recommends that Animal, as the Object 
of their peculiar Charity and Concern. And © the Reaſon alledged for it is this: Be- 
cauſe there is no Being whatever ſo poor and abject as h Dog.... . . The Diſtribution of a 


Piece of Bread to one of thoſe neceſſitous Creatures is therein prevacid to be a benevolent 
and meritorious Afton. 


OV rox fays, © That before they expoſe a dead Corpſe to the Birds of Prey; they 
e lay him decently on the Ground, whilſt ſome particular Friend of his beats the Hoof 
all round about the neighbouring Villages, in hopes to meet with a Dog ; and as ſoon 
as he is ſo fortunate; he endeavours to allure and bribe him with ſome Cruſts of Bread, 
. - + . and to bring him as near to the Corpſe as poſſibly he can. The nearer the Dog 
approaches it, the nearer, they imagine, the Soul of the Deceaſed muſt be to the Man- 


e is put into his Mouth, tis an inconteſtable Mark, or Preſage of his future Felici- 
But if the Dog, on the other Hand, cannot be tempted to approach it, but keeps 
at a Diſtance, .. ., tis a melancholy, impropitious Sign, and they almoſt deſpair of 
< his happy State. When the Dog has performed his Part of the Ceremony, two Daroos 
. . - - ſtand in a devout Poſture, with their Hands join'd cloſe together, at about 


an audible Voice, a Form of Prayer of half an Hour long . .. . but with ſuch Hurry and 
Precipitation, that they ſcarce give themſelves ſufficient Time to breathe.” * Lord takes 
no manner of Notice of all theſe little Incidents, and only fays in general, that the Prieſts, 
at ſome ſmall Diſtance from the Corpſe, perform, or pronounce over them, the Service ap- 
pointed for the Dead; and this Office here mentioned is, in all probability, that ſame 


Form of Prayer before ſpoken of by Ovington, wherein tis expreſly ſaid, that as the Body is 


compoſed of the four Elements, each of them muſt reſume their proper Share. After 
this, they make their religious Addreſſes to Sertan and Aſud, imploring them to protect 
and defend the Deceaſed from the Aſſaults and Snares of the Devils and damned Spirits, 
as tis their peculiar Province to check and reſtrain them. Ovington adds, That du- 
ring the Ceremony, the Party deceaſed wears a Piece of white Paper, faſtened to each 
Ear, which hangs down over his Face about two or three Inches below his Chin. As 
« ſoon as ever the Prayers are over.. the Corpſe is carried directly to the proper Place al- 
< lotted for its Reception . . . and all the Company follow it, two and two, with their 
« Hands devoutly cloſed. * They are enjoin'd not to ſpeak a Word, becauſe their Se- 


« a Hardin ſays, that there is a little Hut, erected at about fifty Foot diſtance from the Sepulchral Monument, be- 
« fore which the Corpſe is always depoſited, Tis from thence the Friends of the Deceaſed, who were invited to the 


« Funeral, depart, except the Prieſt and near Relations, who withdraw into this Apartment, where the Prieſt makes 


« his Obſervations, after what manner, and in what Part, the Crows firſt attack, and deface the dead Carcaſe, &:. 
« But Chardin ſays likewiſe, that ſome of the Gaurer have in his hearing declared this Account to be falſe, and aſ- 
c“ ſured him, that the ſmall Edifice, erected before their Sepulchral Monument, is made uſe of for no other Purpoſe 
« but to depoſit the Deceaſed, till ſome Ceremonies are perform'd over him before his Interment. 


* Mandeſlo informs us, that ſuch as are at the Point of Death, are laid out upon the green Graſs, and left there to 


give up the Ghoſt. 
c Sadder, Porta 35. 
4 Tom, 2. of his Voyages publiſhed at Paris. 
* Hiſtory of the Religion of the antient Perſians, towards the Concluſion. 
Lord, ubi ſup. Sadder, Porta 77. 
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Fe pulchral 


ſions of eternal Bliſs. If he jumps upon him, and ſeizes the Bit of Bread, which for that 


one hundred Foot diſtance from the Bier whereon the Corpſe is laid, and repeat, with 
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* pulchral Monument is a Place of Silence and Repoſe.“ There is one Thing more 
that is very remarkable, and worth the Readers Obſervation ; viz. that inſtead of two 


Bearers, which is the common and ſtated Cuſtom, they have four for a Woman that dies 
with Child ; * becauſe ſhe is a double Perſon. 


Maxpxsro aſſures us, That the Gaures have three ſeparate Burying-Grounds, or Se- 
pulchral Monuments; one for Men, another for Women, and the third for Children, 
Ovington ſays, That theſe fame Gaures are extremely careful not to loſe any individual 
Part of the Hair of their Heads, or of their Beards, when they cut them off, or ſhave 
them; and that they cauſe all theſe Excreſcencies to be interr'd with them. 


AFTER *this Life's ended, the Dead are obliged, in their Journey to the other World, 


to paſs over a very narrow and dangerous Bridge, which becomes more ſo, when their 


Friends indulge themſelves in weeping over them to Exceſs. Such an Act of Imprudence 
ſwells the Waters of the Torrent over which the Bridge is erected, Theſe Waters, which, 
as we are informed, are exceeding black and chilly, are the Tears of ſuch as bemoan the 
Loſs of their departed Friends: The Dread of this Torrent's overflowing is the Cauſe - 
of that general Injunction, that no Perſon ſhall preſume to drop a Tear, or vent a Groan 
for the Death of the neareſt Friend or Relation whomſoever. This is, ſay they, the true 
and genuine Reaſon of that univerſal Silence, which reigns at the Celebration of their Fu- 
neral Solemnities. This Bridge, in all probability, is the very ſame that we ſhall have oc- 
caſion to mention in the Sequel of this Diſſertation. 


IN order to entertain an adequate Idea of the Pleaſures and Enjoyments of the other 
World, they imagine, that they ſhall meet with every Thing there which is raviſhing 
and delightful in this. They maintain, as ſeveral Profeſſors of other Religions do, an 


unquenchable, material Fire; and the Sadder ſpeaks of the intolerable Stench, or noi- 


ſome Smell of wicked Souls. But this is nothing in Compariſon to that melancholy Sto- 
ry, which is related in * another of their religious Books, of the deplorable State of the 
Damn'd. This bigotted Author tells us of ſome unhappy Souls, who are tormented, 
and plung'd up to the Neck in thoſe black and chilly Waters beforementioned ; of others, 
who are doom'd to dwell in dark Dungeons full of Smoke, amongſt an infinite Variety 


of dangerous and loathſome Reptiles. Moreover, he ſpeaks of Devils, who are for ever 


venting their Spleen and Reſentment ; for ever unmercifully tormenting and tearing Souls to 
Pieces. Here, ſays he, hangs a Soul by the Feet, which is doom'd to be baſtinado'd: 
There ſtands another, ſentenc'd to be for ever 1 with Hunger and Thirſt. In 
another Place hangs a Woman, who in her Life-Time was a notorious Scold, and diſo- 
bedient to her Husband, with her Tongue lolling out of the Nape of her Neck. Tis 
very ſurpriſing, that this Legendary of the Gaures ſhould find but one Criminal of this 


kind under Sentence of Condemnation. 


As to the future Happineſs of the vs the Orthodox Gaures believe, that their 
Bodies and Souls ſhall be raiſed again at the laſt Day; but that both ſhall then be infi- 
nite ly more pure, and become the Inhabitants of anew World, that is to fay, the World 
in which they now reſide, new-modell'd, and re-eſtabliſh'd in its primitive Beauty and 


Perfection; that there ſhall be a new. terreſtrial Paradiſe, and a free Intercourſe. and 


Correſpondence maintain'd and kept up between the Inhabitants thereof, and thoſe of 
the other World, by. Virtue of a Bridge, erected on a tremendous bottomleſs Abyſs, and, 
according to the Expreſſion of an Arabian Author, extended on the Back of Hell; that 


there are Angels conſtantly attending at the Entrance thereof; and that ſuch. as can 


2 Sadder, Porta 77. 7 
v Hide, Relig. Perſ. Cap. 34. 
© Hide, ut ſup. & Sadder, Porta 97. 
da Viraph-nama. 
© Pons N ſuper dorſum Gebennæ apud Hide, Cap. 33. 1 
| | ap- 
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happily procure their Paks-port, go directly without the leaſt Interruption, into Paradiſe; and 
ſuch, on the other Hand, as are unhappily deny d that Privilege, ate plung d headlong into the 
deep Abyſs; but not till after the ſtricteſt Scrutiny, which every Paſſenger is obliged to un- 
dergo ; the ſolemn Form whereof is very remarkable. There are two Angels who act in 
the Capacity of Examiners, and one of them has a pair of Scales, in which he weighs the 
good Works, and Merits of each Paſſenger ; and if he finds them light and deficient, he firſt 
makes his Report to his celeſtial Sovereign, and then pronounces Sentence accordingly. 
They who produce ſuch Works as paſs current, and anſwer to the Standard, go inſtantly 
over the Bridge, and direct their Courſe to a glorious and magnificent City, which, according 
to Hide, may aptly enough be compar'd to the New Feruſolem in St. Tobm' Revelas 
tions. There is one Curioſity in this City, not to be met with in our lower World, and 
that is, whole Crouds of ſpotleſs | Virgins, incapable of being deflower'd. They are 
Objects that ſtrike the Eye in the moſt agreeable Manner; and to give that pleaſing Sen- 
ſation is all they aim at. Though chis whole Peſcription of the other World ſeems 
very allegorical, yet 'tis clothed i in ſuch a Dreſs, as plainly intimates, that the Perſians were 
of Opinion the Pleaſures of their Paradiſe conſiſted in nothing but ſenſual Enjoyments; 

and, in order to indulge the Taſte of all the bleſt Inhabitants, they have introduc'd into © it 
an fake Variety of the moſt agreeable Amuſements. After this ſtrict Enquiry into 
their reſpective Merits is over, the other Angel, who acts ih the Capacity of the Al- 
mighty's awful Executioner, throws ſuch as are conyitted headbong down to Hell, 


Tux is a very viſible Conformity between theſe Ideas, nll thoſe of other Hs 
and other Religions. The Bridge of theſe Gaures bears oy near Affinity to that of the 
* Formoſans, and the Chineſe, as the Scales to theſe of the latter. We ſhall not mention 
the * Japaneſe Scales, becauſe there is leſs Reſernblance between them. As to the two 
Angels, who guard the Bridge, our Engliſh Doctor compares the Executioner of God's 
Wrath to that Demon, whoſe Province it was; aceording to ſome Grecian Philoſophers, 
to receive the Souls of all Mankind, as ſoon as they departed this Life, and introduce 
them to thoſe Manſions of Bliſs or Miſery, which were allotted and decreed: them by the 

Fates. But why may not we Chriſtians, pray, compare theſe Angels to St. Peter, who 
wears the Keys of Heaven at his Girdle? As to the Bridge, over which ſuch Souls are obliged 
to paſs, the Arabians and Perfians call it both the Way, and the Strait May; inſomuch 
that we may very reaſonably conjecture, that our bleſſed Saviout himſelf borrow'd from 
theſe oriental People thoſe Terms of the Strait Gate, and the Strait Way, mentioned in 
the Goſpel, iti which the true Chriſtian is indipentably wo. atk to walk, in order to his 
eternal Salvation. N | 


The Moral Mun of the SADDER ; 5 ne the Cuſtoms 
which are therein inſtituted and appointed. 


k HAT facred Book of theirs principally recommends ER as very me- 
: ritorious, and capable of hiding a multitude of Sins, It! infinuates, that 
when a Perſon ſneezes, he is expoſed to the Aſſaults and Temptations of the 


Devil; and for that Reaſon, on ſuch Occaſions, he muſt repeat ſome certain Prayers, which 


* Putemus talem eſſe ac cœleſtem Fievoſolymam. 
b Ib * Paradiſiæ Virgines non deflorate, nec deflorande, Py intuendæ. 
— Duc gratia Currum, 
1 fuit vivis, que cura nitentes 
Paſcere Equos, eadem ſequitur tellure _— Virg. Lib. vi, Zneid 
See Page 277, 
See Page 234. 
f Ibid. 
8 See Page 317. 
un Hide, Cap. 33. Relig. Perſar. | 
i Netporourds, or vxoroumrts, or ivy ayoyd0s, Animarum deductor ad Inferos. This Officer is, in all probability, 
Mercury under another Name; for, according to the Anticnts, it was Mercury's — Province to conduct Souls to the 
Infernal Regions. 
k Porta 5. 
| Porta), 


they 
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they imagine effectual, and ſufficient to drive away the foul Fiend ; or at leaſt, to keep him 

at an awful Diſtance. It requires an implicit Faith, a blind, paſſive Obedience to the fi- 

nal Deciſions and Will of their Sovereign Pontiff. . How excellent, how- numerous ſoe ver 
the good Works of the Faithful may poſfibly be, if his Holineſs is not full ſatisfied, and con- 

tented with their Submiſſion ; or if their Services give him the leaſt Diſtaſte, they are void, 
and of no Effect. The beſt Method that the faithful Gaure can poſſibly take to ingratiate 
himſelf in the Pontiff's Favour, is to be punctual in the Payment of his Tythes. 


Tux Sadder likewiſe recommends the * frequent Commemoration of their deceaſed Pa- 
rents, and other near and dear Relations, Every Devotee is obliged to make a funeral 
Entertainment in honour of them, at the Cloſe of every Month, or at leaſt, the Expira- 
tion of every Year. It further enjoins them to be ſtrict and impartial in the Examina- 
tion of all the Actions of. the Day paſt, and fincerely to Aw of all their Sins and Fol- 
lies, before they preſume to compoſe themſelves to reſt; to an inviolable Performance of 
all their Promiſes and Engagements; to be as indulgent as poſſibly they can to all kind 
of Animals; but in a more particular manner, to the laborious Oxen, Sheep, Horſes, and 
Cocks; * to habituate themſelves to the Performance of the moſt auſtere Penances; ſtrictly 
to examine themſelves with regard to their Sins, and humbly to confeſs them before a 
Diſtcor, or Hyrbad, or, in Default thereof, before ſome virtuous Lay-man, of exemplary 
Life and Converſation, or, at leaſt, in open Day before the ſacred Sun. It enjoins them 
to deſtroy * five ſeveral kinds of noxious Reptiles. Ir expreſly forbids the Preſumption of 
walking barefoot on the Ground, for fear of prophaning it: And for the very ſame 


EReaſon, enjoins them, in the ſtrongeſt Terms, to take up the Dead out of their Graves. 
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A due Regard for the Element of Water is as expreſly recommended. They muſt avoid, 
as much as poſſible, the making uſe of it at Night; and in Caſes of * abſolute Neceſſity 
it muſt be done with the utmoſt Precaution. When they ſet any Water over the Fire, they 
muſt take particular Care that one third Part at leaſt of the Pot be empty, for fear it 
ſhould otherwiſe boil over. The fame Sadder likewiſe ſtrictly forbids all! Calumny and 
Detraction, Lying, Adultery, Fornication, and Stealing: And as the beſt of Men are daily 
expoſed to the unguarded Commiſſion of 1 impure and ſinful Actions, it enjoins the Faithful 


to be frequent in their Ablutions, and requires them all to be peculiarly careful, to procure 
and purchaſe the Remiſſion of their Sins by their propitiatory Sacrifices, according to the 


Rites and Ceremonies obſery'd amongſt the Jews. 


Wr ſhall here make one abe Obſervation, that the Sadder holds an Equality of | 
Guilt with Reſpect to Sins; fo very cautiouſly does it threaten the leaſt Tranſgreſſions 
with the ſevereſt Puniſhments! And with this Remark we ſhall conclude our ng 


on the Ceremonies and Religious Cab of the Gaures. 


2 Deftur, or Diſtoor, Porta. 5 | 
. - * Porta 13. In Porta 44- it ſtrictly injoins a perfect Submiſſion to all their Remonſtance, and a aff Obedience 
without Reply. Prieſts and Rulers are put upon a Level. 

© Perta 27. | 

14 Porta 28. 
Pera 38. 

i Porta 40, and 49. 

t Porta 47. 

n Porta 48. 

i Porta 37. 
* Porta 34, and 52. 

Porta 46, 67, 68, 69, and 70. 

= Porta 72. 
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thoſe Remains the Idolatry of _ Deſcendants. | | 55 51 


SrRaBO has tranſmitted to us 7 following Tenets and 1 of the E- 
thiopians, They acknowledge, ſays he, one Immortal and Scene Being. who 1 I 


ITHOUT amuſing our Readers with a long, tedious De- 
tail of the various Names by which the Country of 
Africa was formerly known to the Greeks and Romans ; 
or of. thoſe cher Appellations, now familiar to the A. 
"2A = 1 rabians, Moors, and Indians, we ſhall enter directly on 
T== of E—H| a Deſcription of the different Religions of thok;idala- 
= Wm _--/.\ \\ I trous Nations, Who are che ſwarthy Inhabitants of f that 


'T1s impoſlible to inform the Reader fram whence 
3 miueſe modern Idolaters derive their Worſhip; lar it bears 
— — o wanner of Affinity to that of either the Greeks, Re- 
mans, or Fayptians' : And flees? is ſo little of the antient Religion of the Ethiopians, 
Nigritians, &c. preſerv'd in it, thar it would prove a very difficult Talk to trace from 
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as *4 Diſſertation | on the RELIGION 


« the firſt Cauſe of all Things, and bellow! in we God, who is mortal, nameleſs, ak 
« wholly unknown, They look upon their Patrons and Benefactors, and their moſt il- 
<« luſtrious Perſonages, as Deities. * They are of Opinion, that Kings in general are the 
« Guardians of all the inferior Orders and Degrees of Men, and that particular Perſons 
ce are the Protectors of their peculiar Favourites. There are ſome Perſons amongſt thoſe 
« who dwell under the torrid Zone, that are look'd upon as perfect Atheiſts (but more 
te of that hereafter) becauſe they deteſt the Sun, and curſe that radiant Planet as often as it 
ce riſes, on account of its exceſſive Heat, &c.” Herodotus, * aſſures us, That the Atlantes, 
* who are Inhabitants of the Libyan Defarts, curſe the Sun likewiſe, becauſe he burns them, 
and parches up all their Country.” * Purchas makes the antient Africans pay divine 
Adoration to the Sun, and to the Fire. They conſecrated, ſays he, divers Temples in ho- 
nour to both, and maintained their Fire, in the ſame Manner, and "with the ſame Care and 
Circumſpection, as the antient Romans: But this Aſſertion has no Authority to ſupport it. 
He adds, that the Africans of Lybia and Numidia, offered up their Sacrifices, and addreſs'd 
their Prayers to ſome particular Planets. One Part of the Negroes worſhipped Guighimo, 
that is to ſay, the Lord of Heaven, Their Pagan Superſtitions were afterwards improved 
by embracing the Jeuiſb Rites and Ceremonies, which they religiouſly obſerved for a 
long Time, till they were converted to the Chriſtian Faith, from which they apoſtatiſed 
ſoon after, and ſunk into the vile Impoſtures of Mabomet. If therefore we may rely 
on the Veracity of Purchas, who has given us this Account, the Footſteps of Judaiſm, 
Cbriſtianity, and Mahometaniſm, are, in all probability, ſtill diſcernable in their idola- 
trous Worſhip. It is probable, likewiſe, that the Hottentots, who reſide in the remoteſt 
Parts of Africa, obſerve the Fewiſh Ceremonies at this very Day; for the German Hiſ- 
torian, who has given us in Folio, a long Deſcription of the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
ſeveral Countries inhabited by thoſe People, affirms it for a poſitive Truth. 


6. 


'T1s poſſible, were we inclined to produce learned Quotations from the Greek and 
Roman Authors, we might be able to reconcile the Ideas of the antient and modern 
Africans ; but ſuch curious Reſearches would ſeem ſo much the more needleſs and im- 


nt, as tis impoſſible to determine, in this Caſe, what would be agreeable to, and 
hit the Taſte of the Criticks. 


The RELIGION of the Nenn of N IGRITIA, or. 
NIGERIA. 


7 
— 4 

— 

3 


HIS Negritia comprehends the ſeveral Done! of Oualats| "FM Tom- 
but, Melli, Souſos, Madigna, and Sanfara, and the Kingdoms of Senegal, 
Gambia, &c. Some of theſe 9 embrace * unn, Religion. 

** 

Tnosꝝ of Gaulata, we are inform'd, pay divine Adoration to Fire j Ca as for the reſt 
(except ſuch as call themſelves Mabometans or Chriftians) they cannot properly be ſaid to 
profeſs any Religion at all. The Inhabitants of Senegal, and the Parts adjacent, pay 
their Reſpects to the Moon with loud Acclamations. Their religious Worſhip is celebra- 
ted in the hollow Trunks of the moſt ſpacious Trees, and the Idols who preſide in 
theſe Temples are honoured with divers Oblations, which for the generality con- 


3 Natives of Guinea and Congo maintain es ſame Notions, as will appear by the Sequel of this Diſſerts- 
b Lib. iv. | | | 
— Purchas, Lib. vi. Pilgrims. 


ſiſt 


e the AFRICANS. an 


Giſt in Beans, Peaſe, Herbs, and all Sorts of Grain; but — indeed, * ſacri- 
fice the Blood of Beaſts. . Tp 40 4 3 

Tus Worſhip of theirs is under the Direction and 8 of a kind of Prieſts, 
who diſpoſe of ſeveral little leathern Purſes amongſt theſe Negroes, full of Pieces of Paper 
with myſtic Characters drawn upon them, of equal Force and Virtue as thoſe of Anu. 
lets and Abraxas, &c. Theſe Prieſts, as we are informed, contract no Alliances with the 
Laity ; and they are expreſly enjoin'd not to marry any Woman whomicorer out of the 
facerdotal * 


Wr are inform d, likewiſe, that theſe Negroes acknowledge the Unity and Omnipo- 
tence of the Godhead; and circumciſe their Children, when they are about fix or ſeven 
Years old. But all the Accounts we have of theſe African Countries, are in reality very. 
lame and uncertain, and full of Contradictions. However, if we may give any Credit to 
them, the Inhabitants of Nubia were formerly Chriſtians, and at this very Day ſome an- 
rique Poctſtepe may be ſeen there of Jeſus Chrift, and ſeveral of the Saints. They baptiſe 
with a hot Iron; or, more properly ſpeaking, they make an Impreflion on ſome vue 
cular Part of the NG with that S as an Equivalent to RD 


"Tu HE Inhabitants of Gambia, and che Parts —_ have retain'd a faint and imper- 
ſet Knowledge of Feſus Chrift, whom they call Nabe, and of whom they ſay, that 
he was the Son of Mary, and a great Prophet. If it be true, they are indebted to the 
Mahometans for that Idea of him. | 


Tun Negroes of Kaſamanſe worſhip an Idol, by them called * China, Their Prieſts, 
whom they call Aracpni, carry it in Proceſſion; on ſome certain Pays in the Year ſet a- 
part for that ſolemn Purpoſe. Their Standard, or Banner, is a kind of white Silk Scarf, 
on which are painted ſeveral dead Men's Bones, and Ears of Rice. After the Proceſſion 
is over, they depoſit the God within the Hollow of a Tree, and there make him 
Oblations of Honey, and ſuch other good Things as they fee convenient. This Idol, 
or God of theirs, calld China, is repreſented, as it is ſaid, in the * of a Faggot, or 

Bundle of Sticks bound up together. | | | | 


Tun Worſhip of che People G- Aanlgns is a Medley, or Ca of Idolatry 
and Mabometaniſm. Their Bexerins, who are their Prieſts, are very much addicted to 
the Practice and Study of Magick. The grand Bexerin, who is, as it were, their So- 
vereign Pontiff, reſides in the Metropolitan City of that Kingdom. All the Prieſts keep 
Seminaries of Superſtition and magical Knowledge. They diſtribute ſome particular 
Billets amongſt their Pupils and the People, which are, as they pretend, infallible Pre- 
ſervatives from all manner of Dangers and Diſaſters. Some of them are ſo ignorant, or 
wicked, as to refuſe aſcribing the Bleſſings which they receive to God's Goodneſs : For, 
fay they, if he was really Good and Gracious, he would never ſuffer his .. to be 
at ſuch Trouble and F atigue to attain them. | 


2 Kelen's Deſcription of the Cape of Good Hope, Sc. printed * 1719. 
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Their N UP'T IAL CEREMONIES. 


' LL theſe Negroes in general are 8 and even pan with their Wives 
whenever they think proper. 


this particular, and act without 8 of Reaſon in every Point relating thereto, 
but in having no Canverſation with a Wife that is with Child, _ _ 


Tux Inhabitants of * Sierra Leona have in all their Cities or Borough Towns, a kind 
of Boarding-School or Monaſtery, ſituate at ſome ſmall Diſtance from the common Dwel- 
ling Houſes, where the young Ladies that are marriageable, are educated for about a Year, 
under the Care and Conduct of a venerable old Gentleman, who is a Perſon of Rank and 
Diſtinction, as well as unſpotted Character and Reputation. At the Year's End, | 
are releafed from their Confinement, and permitted to appear, drefs'd in their beſt At- 
tire, at their public Mart or Aſſembly. The Relations of the young Ladies likewiſe ac- 
company them to this Matrimonial Market, where there are always a Croud of young: 
Gentlemen preſent, to enquire into their Character, and ſurvey them, whilſt t 


hey are 
dancing to their Moori/þ Muſick. After they have taken the neceſſary Precautions, they 


make Choice of fuch as they fancy moſt, and pay not only a valuable Confideration to 


their Parents for them, but gratify their old Superintendapt, for his extraordinary Care 
| and Expence in their Education. | 


Their FUNERAL SOL EMNITIES. | 


"HE Negroes of 3 = 0 Jaluſfes u. accompany their Dead to the Grave 
with the Beat of Drum, at the Head of the Fyraral Tryin. All the Relations, | 
both Men and Women, follow the Corple, 


Wren they 1 inter their Dead, they bury with them all the Implements and Uten- 
ſils they made uſe of when living, and afterwards cloſe their Graves, and erect a kind 

of Monument over-them. The Materials of the Houſe, in which the Deceaſed refided, 
is, for the generality, devoted to this particular Service, and a white Flag or Standard, 
in caſe he Was a Warrior, is always fet upon the Top bad his Monument. 5 

Tus Negroes entertain a Notion, with reſpect to fach as are profes d Dries, 
which is very remarkable. They imagine, that the Ground where they are intetr d 
immediately loſes its native Virtue, and becomes barren; and that if they ſhould throw 
them into a River, or the Sea, the very Fiſh would be infected, and rendred incapable 
of ſpawnitg. In order to prevent ſuch fatal Inedhyeniencles, if we may rely on the 
Veracity of Dapper, they bury them in the hollow Traiks of their largeſt Trees. 


Tusk Funeral Rites and g0lemnities naturally lead us to the Notion which theſe Ne- 
groes entertain, with Relation to their Serpents. As they are fully perſuaded, that their 
Friends and Relations are metamorphoſed into theſe Reptiles after their Deceaſe, they 
can't be prevail d upon by any Means whatever, to injure, or kill any one of them, tho 
never ſo dangerous and deſtructive: They firmly believe, that ſome Perſon or another in 


Dapper s Deſcription of Africa, Jovet, in his Hiſtory of Religions copics him Verbatim thou the leaſt Judg- 
ment or Diſcretion. 


b La Mothe le Vaier, Tom. 1. of his Works in Folio, on the Credit of Hiſtorical Narrations. 
© Dapper's, and after him Gaya's Nuptial Ceremonies, &c. 


their 
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their Neighbourhood, would infallibly die upon the Spot, where ſuch Animal ſhould loſe 
its Life. Several of the Negroes have the Art of charming theſe venomous Reptiles, and will 
venture to handle and play with them without any manner of Fear or Reluctance. Theſe 


Magicians, likewiſe, can by their Faſcinations, heal ſach Perſons as have had the Miſ- 


fortune to be dangerouſly wounded by them. In ſhort, they charm their very Horſes, 


imagining, that by Virtue thereof, they ſhall run no manner of Riſque in riding them, 


and that in War they will deliver them out of the Hands of their Enemies. The An- 
tients aſcrib'd much the fame Virtue to the * P/y/les, who reſided in thoſe Parts now cal- 

led the Kingdom of Barca: But notwithſtanding this pretended Conformity, and the 
Vouchers which our Hiſtorians produce of Spells or Charms for ſoothing theſe Reptiles, 
and rendring the Malignity of their Poiſon ineffectual, tis very probable, that the ſur- 


priſing Influenges of ſuch Faſcinations, may be reduced to ſome Secrets in Nature, to' 
which at dee we are perfect Strangers. 


Tur Natives of . bury their Dead, with all their Gold and other Able re. 
ſures. He who has the richeſt Grave, is, in their Opinion, the happieſt Man. 


Wren the King of * Guinals dies twelve Officers, dreſſed i in eo Robes, pro- 
claim, by Sound of proper Inſtruments, his Majeſty's Deceaſe to all the People ; whereupon 
they all ſurround the Corpſe, rob'd in white, and proceed immediately to the Election of a 
new Sovereign. They bathe or waſh the Deceaſed all over ; then rake out his Bowels, and 
burn them in the Preſence of the God of their Country, but preſerve his Aſhes, however, 
and embalm his Body. 


ral, and bring Perfumes from all Parts for the Purification of the Corpſe. 

dreſs d in white Silk Robes, carry him to the Grave; and during the Proceſſion, there 
is 2 melancholy Concert of Moorifh Muſick, both Vocal and Inſtrumental. The whole 
Train of Attendants, except ſuch as are Princes of the Blood, walk a Foot. They in- 


* 
deed are mounted on Horſe-back, dreſs'd all in White, which 1s the uſual Mourning 
with them, as well a as the 2 a 


AlL his Wives, 1800 Kaithfül Friends, and R and even his favourite Horſe, 
are ſacrified at the Grave, in order to attend him to the other World. We have no ſuch 
Inſtances of Loyalty amongſt us: Neither is it to be ſuppoſed, that their Subjects are 


ſanguine Rivals in this Cafe, and make all the Intereſt they poſſibly can, to procure the 
Honour of attending his Majeſty in this ſolemn Expedition; for many of them take 
Care to abſcond, when they find his Majeſty's Death approaching. Our Accounts add, 


moreover, that theſe his unhappy Companions are treated with uncommon Barbarity, 
even before they are ſacrificed. But be that as it will, theſe ſavage Moors are not half fo 
heroic and intrepid, as our antient Gauls and Germans were, who never ſwery'd from 
their Loyalty, or ſtarted at the Apprehenſions of attending their Sovereigns to Vaballa; 
that is, to the other World. The latter, on the contrary, were ſo concern'd, leſt they 
| ſhould not arrive foon enough at thoſe Regions of Bliſs, where they might carouze, and 

indulge themſelves, without any of the anxious Cares that palb the Enjoyments of this Life, 
that their Grandees took care to ride Poſt thither; and for that Reaſon their Horſes were 


kill'd afterwards, and bury'd with their Maſters. Is it not very ſurpriſing, that Chriſtianity, 


which gives us ſuch a delightful Proſpect of a future State, ſhould not be able to wean 
us from our violent, or at leaſt, too fond hankering after the preſent ? Can fo pure and ho- 
ty a Religion produce Effects, ſo inconſiſtent with the Scope and Deſign of our wiſe Le- 


giſlator? From whence can it poſſibly proceed? It muſt doubtleſs ariſe from this, that 
Chriſtianity promiſes nothing but ſpiritual Advantages ; and Promiſes of that Nature have 


Ad quorum Cantus Serpens oblita Veneni, 


Ad quorum Cantus mites jacuere Cerafte. Silius Ital. 
See Chevrean's Miſcellanies, Tom. 1. 


About a Month afterwards they ſolemnize the pompous Fune- 


Six Perſons, 
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not Power ſufficient to influence even the Teachers and Propagators of them. For, in 
general, they are ſhock d at the Apprehenſions of Death as much as any other Perſons, and 


in all probability more. It is poſſible they may be more ſenſible than A ao or the 
neee that attend e Maxims. 


Tat Natives of Beni and Souſos, add to their hideous Outcries and Lamentations 
fundry Preſents, which, when they go to a Funeral, they carry with them, and divide 
into three Parts or Shares; one whereof is appropriated to the King's Service; another 
to the Relations of the Deceaſed ; and the third to the Party deceaſed himſelf, with 
whom 'tis bury'd. For the generality, they erect a Hut on this Occaſion, at ſome ſmall 
diſtance from the Grave, in which the Relations of the Deceaſed meet together, in or-' 
der to aſk him what Troubles and Sorrows he meets with in the other World, and to 
offer him their ſincere and hearty Prayers to Almighty God, to releaſe from all his Af. 
flictions. As to the Kings, and Grandees of their Country, they take Care to bury them 
with all the Secrecy and Precaution imaginable, and frequently conceal them even in 
the Boſom of their deepeſt Rivers, that no Perfon whoſoever ſhall be able to extract, 
or run away with, the immenſe Treaſures which are buried with them. | 


Tur bury the Kings of Sierra-Leona in the High Roads ; becauſe uch as in their 
Life-Time have acted in a publick Capacity, and been poſſeſs d of the moſt important 


Poſts, ought, according to the Notions of theſe Negroes, to appear in publick likewiſe, 
in ſome * after their Deceaſe. 


The RELIGION of the Inhabitants of the Coarr of 
GUINEA. 


OME of theſe People obſerve the Cty of Circumciſion, without aſſigning any 
manner of Reaſon for their Conduct, which, perhaps, may be grounded on mere 

> Neceſſity. But ſhould ſome certain Cuſtoms be added to it, which are in Vogue with 
their Neighbours ; ſuch as © preſenting the choiceſt of their Fruits to a particular God, 

: | called * Belly, and to the Souls of their Relations; refraining from eating Beef or Veal, or 

= . any kind of Shell-Fiſh, we may viſibly diſcern the Foot-ſtceps of Judaiſm, and the Pa- 

4 ganiſin of the antient Egyptians. This Hint, we preſume, is ſufficient for ſuch to draw 

Concluſions from, as are fond of reconciling the moſt diſtant Conjedtures. | 


5 Puxcn as has collected abundance of curious Obſervations, relating to the Religion of 
| | theſe People, and their Rites and Ceremonies. Notwithſtanding they have no Books, no 
—_ . Scriptures, nor even any Civil Laws for their political Government, yet tis certain, 
i they are not deſtitute of all Religion. They dedicate, and ſet apart Tueſday for the Wor- 
. ſhip of their Fetiches, as we do Sunday to the Service of God. This Day of Reſt is ve- 
ry ſtrictly obſerv d in the © Exerciſe of Dancing, &c. and this is likewiſe their Day ap- 
pointed for the Circumciſion of their Children. There is one of their Feticbes, it ſeems, 


whom they acknowledge ſaperior to all the reſt. When any one aſks them what No- 
tion they entertain of the Deity, they anſwer, that he is black, like themſelves; and 
chat, inſtead of being their bountiful Benefactor, he acts like a Tyrant and an Oppreſſor. 


Io this our Hiſtorian reply d, in the Language of a Miſſionary, that God is white like 


3 Naſamonians, who were Natives of Lybia, obſcry'd much the ſame Cubom Ses the Religious Cere- | 
monies of the Roman Catholicks, Vol. I. 


> See the Ceremonies of the Fees, Vol. I. 

© Dayper's Deſcription of Africa. 

© See Oe Bry, and the Print. 

An Author, who wrote an Acconnt of Guinea, quoted by Purchas. 


© us, is good and gracious, and has done great wil marvellous Things for us; that he de- 
ſcended from Heaven to Earth for our Sakes, and was crucified by the Jews for our Sal | 
vation; that after the Diſſolution of theſe our earthly Tabernacles, our Souls ſhall take their 
Flight to the celeſtial Regions, Cc. But all this ſeem'd meer Cant and Jargon to theſe 
Negroes; they who chiefly oppoſed the Divine Providence, alledging, that they were no 
ways indebted to the Deity, but to the Earth, the Waters, the Plants, Gr. for the many 
Bleflings they enjoy d; and, tis no wonder at all to hear them talk in this Strain. If 
we will but give our ſelves the leaſt Time to reflect, we may eaſily diſcern the Weakneſs 
and Inſufficiency of ſuch Arguments with the Negroes ; eſpecially the Abſurdity of inſiſt- 
ing on the Whiteneſs of the God of the Chriſtians, in Oppoſition to their black Deity. Could 


no better way be found out to confute the Negroes, than by recommending a God to them 
of another Colour from their own ? 


Tux Fetches are the particular Deities of the Negroes. Every one has a different Sort, 
according to the Direction of their Maſoucłi, that is, according to Ovington, who is an 
Hiſtorian of Veracity, the Prieſts of Guinea. They akribe their good Fortune, and happy 
Deliverance out of all Evils, to theſe Fetiches, Were they not ſo illiterate as they are, one 
would be apt to imagine, that they had copy d the Jaliſinans of the Eaſtern Nations, which, 
by Virtue of their Characteriſtics, had an Influence over the Works of Nature, and 
could prevent an impending Storm of Rain or Hail, that hung over their Heads, or any 
other Event that they foreſaw would be pernicious to them. But in all probability, their 

Feticbes are much the ſame as the Manitous of the Northern Americans, which bear a 
very near Affinity to the Genii of the Antients, particularly the Fauns and Sylvans, &c. 
Theſe Negroes pay them all the Teſtimonies of the profoundeſt Reſpect and Veneration 


imaginable. A Glaſs of Palm-Wine is pour'd out to their FR, and has the Prece- 
dency in all their public Entertainments. 


> THERE are ſome particular Birds, as alſo the Sword-Fiſh, which they look upon as 
Fetiches. Their Trees likewiſe bear the ſame venerable Denomination ; and ſome of 
them. are accounted the Guardians of their Hills and Mountains. They perform their 
Sacrifices at the Foot of theſe Trees, and they are fully perſuaded, that ſhould any one 
preſume to lop off one of their Branches, he would be the immediate Cauſe of the total 
| Deſtruction of all their Fruits. Whenever they conſult theſe Trees, as Oracles, they 
tell us the Fetiche, or the Devil, if you pleaſe, aſſumes the Shape of a Black Dog. Some- 

times he does not condeſcend fo far as to make his perſonal Appearance, but delivers his 
| Anſwer inviſible to human Sight. The high! Mountains that have been ſtruck with 
Thunder, and ſuch Hills as are expoſed to the ſame Fate, are look'd upon as the Habi- 
tations of ſome of the Fetiches. The Blacks never preſume to approach them without 


ſome Oblation or another in their Hands. They ſprinkle Palm-Wine, and ſtrew Millet, 
and divers other Grains all round about them. 


Tur kx are ſome particular Stones likewiſe, like our Land-Marks, which are reckon'd 
amongſt the Number of Fetiches: And as they are made uſe of for that very Purpoſe 
too, there is a great Reſemblance, in our Opinion, between them and the God Terminus, 
or the Terminal-Stone of the Romans. But ſome carping Critic, perhaps, may ſtart an 
Objection here, and ask, why we ſhould not rather compare them to thoſe Stones which 


2 Ovington's Travels to Surat, Se. 


o Villault de Bellefond, in his Account of the Coaſt of Guinea, ſays, tis as ſmall a Bird as a Wren; that its Bill i 
like a Linnet's; that it is ſpeckled with black and white, and the Ground of its Feathers is a dark grey. If one of 


theſe Birds happens to fly i into a Black's Garden, he looks upon it as a propitious Omen, and takes Fee * to 
xrovide plentifully for it. 


© Purchas. 

9 [dem, and Villault de Bellefond 

© /illault de — wt ſup. | | 5450 
. 7 they 
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* 


they erected on cheir High Roads for the Direction of Travellers ? But, be that as it 
will, they place Feticbes before their Doors, and theſe tutelar Deities are made in the 
Form of Grapples, or Hooks, which we generally make uſe of to ſhake our Fruit-Trees, 
The Negro Priefts faſten theſe to the Stone Fetiches beforementioned, which they tell us 
are as antient as the World itſelf, and afterwards diſpoſe of them to the People, at the beſt 
Price they can get, for the Preſervation of nem Houſes. 


- Tavs much for their W Petiches: but FR Jain 7 PIO? beſides of a ſmaller Size, 
which they carry about them, conſiſting of Bawbles of little or no Value, and which the 
Prieſts ſell to the Blacks after a formal Conſecration of them in their Way. Theſe they 
wear ſometimes about their Necks, and ſometimes under their Arm-pits. Theſe they pray 
to conſtantly Night and Morning; to theſe they preſent the choiceſt Morſels of every 


Thing they cat; and dreſs them, in ſhort, in the gayeſt Attire they can poſſibly procure. 


O that Day which anſwers to our Sunday, the Blacks afſemble themſelves together 
ina ſpacious Square, in the Center whereof is a ſacred Tree, call'd the Tree of the Fe- 
Fiche, At the Foot thereof they ſet a Table, which i is embelliſhed below with Boughs, 

| wreathed in the Form of Crowns. The Table is cover'd with Palm-Wine, Rice, Mil- 
let, &c. in order to drink and eat after their Service is over, in honour of their Feriches. 
The whole Day is ſpent in dancing and capering round the Tree of the Fetiche, and in 
finging and drumming upon divers Inſtruments of Braſs. Their Prieſt frequently * fits 
near the Center of the Place before a kind of Altar, on which he offers up ſome Sacrifices 
to the Feriches, Men, Women, and Children fit promiſcuouſly round the Cete- 
brant, who reads or pronounces a kind of Homily to them. * At the Concluſion, he takes 


a Wiſp of Straw, twiſted hard, which he dips into a Pot full of ſome particular Liquor, 
in which there is a Serpent. He either beſmears, or ſprinkles the Children with this holy 


Water, mumbling over them a certain Form of Words, He obſerves the fame Ceremony 

with reſpect to the Altar, and afterwards empties the Pot; and then his Aſſiſtants cloſe the 

Service with ſome inarticulate, unintelligible Sounds, loud Acclamations, and clapping 

of Hands. On this ſolemn Day they waſh their Faces and Bodies with more Care and 
Pains than on any other; for they practiſe Ablutions. They waſh themſelves every 
Morning, and afterwards draw white Lines upon their Faces, with a Piece of Earth, 
ke Chalk or Lime; as Acts of Devotion, perform'd in Honour of the Fetiche. 


Tux Prieſt, * attended by two Women, frequently repairs to the Tree of the Fetiche, 
in order to accompliſh his magical Incantations ; at the Foot whereof there appears, as we 
are informed, a black Dog, which anſwers all his Interrogatories. The Tree is embelliſhed, 
as in the Print, with ſeveral e of AWW. | 


Tunis is the Nature of their Oracles. If, * for inſtance, the King is diveſted of his 
Prerogative, or defrauded in his Cuſtoms, he has recourſe to the Tree, which he looks 


upon as his Fetiche, and preſents it with ſomething to eat and drink, which is a kind 


of Oblation. The Prieſts approach the Tree afterwards, in order to intreat it, in the moſt 
folemn manner, to reſolve their Queries. In order. to ſuceced in their important Enqui- 
ries, they erect a ſmall Pyramid of Aſhes, in which they plant a Bough. of the Tree; 

after chat, they take a Pot full of Water, drink a Hong 8 of it, Ll then e the 


aut de Bellefond, and Parchas. 
> Purchas, | | | | 
They are of Opinion, that there are 3 and bad Fetiches Their Aſperſions are accounted Or AER Et againſt 
* latter. 
De Bry. See the firſt Figure i in the Print. The ſecond repreſents another kind of con juration, which they prac- 
tiſe according to De By, in order to procure Rain, and a good Trade, 
© Purchas, ibid. 
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Bough. This Ceremony is attended with a certain Form of Words, mumbled over a- 
mongſt themſelves, which, in all probability, are very myſterious. Having proceeded 
thus far, they ſprinkle the Bough a ſecond Time, and beſmear their Faces with ſome 


of tlie Are Aſhes. Soon after this, as they aſſure u us, the Fetiche, or the Devil, de- 
livers his final Anſwer. 14 FAA 


VILLAULT DE BELLEFOND has given us a a Deſcription of 8 Sacrifice of theſe 
Blacks, dedicated to one of thoſe evil, or miſchievous Feticbes, which we have already 
mentioned. « I faw, ſays he, a Man and a Woman at the Door of a certain Houſe in 
< one of their Cantons or Provinces, who had killd a Chicken, and were draining its 

Blood upon ſome Leaves, which they had ſtre wd upon the Ground ; and when the 
Blood would drop no longer, they cut it all in Pieces, look'd wiſhfully at the Leaves, 
and turning one towards the other, kiſſing their Hands cried out, Mecuſa, Mecuſa, 
Mecuſa ; Be propitious to us, be propitious to us. I would not interrupt them during 
the Ceremony; but after all was over, I begg'd they would inform me of what they 
had been doing. The Fetiche, they ſaid, of that Diſtrict, had moſt ſorely beaten and 
te abuſed them, and that therefore, they had been providing ſome Victuals for him, 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


© in order to appeaſe his Vengeance. .. .. , This Fetiche was nothing but a Tile, wound 
w round about with Straw. . . . . . I broke the Tile, and planted a Crucifix | in the Room 
1 


. The Author of this Narrative ferv'd all the Fetiches in the fame diſre- 
ſpectful ann and ſubſtituted Croſſes in their Room, after he had convinc d the 
Blacks, that a Chicken ſo ſacrificed, was not Food for any Mortal, as they vainly ima- 
gined. He exhorted them, likewiſe, if ever their Feticbe ſhould attempt to moleſt 
them again, to take ſome little Crucifixes, and kiſs them, and then make the Sign of the 


Croſs. Many of them liſtned to his wholſome Admonitions, and exchanged their Fetiches 
for . 


Our zealous Traveller reſolved to puſh che Reforination he had thus happily begun, 
Rill further. © I got a Guide, fays he, to conduct me to their Fetiche Major, which 
ce was erected on the Plain, and ſet apart for the Celebration of their Sacrifices. This I- 
dol was a large Stone cover'd with Earth, which I firſt clear'd off, and then broke above 
five hundred Hooks or Grapples which were about it ; after this, I apply'd myſelf to 
one of their Prieſts, and aſked him, whether he had any Feticbes to diſpoſe of. He 
reply'd, that I had one (meaning one of the aforeſaid Hooks which 1 had taken away) 
e and that he expected to be paid for it. I prevail'd on him to go with me to the before- 
e mentioned Fetiche Major; and when he perceiv'd that I had broke it down, he imme- 
diately aſſembled all his fellow Prieſts together, and informed them of what I had done; 
who unanimouſly cried out, that twas the greateſt Miracle in the World, that I was not 
ce ſtruck dead upon the Spot. In order to make you ample Reſtitution, ſaid I, I plant 
ce here this Croſs ; and if any one of you preſumes to touch, or approach it, unleſs with 
awful Reverence, and on your bended Knees, he ſhall die that very Mane They 
ran back howling to their reſpective Apartments, in the utmoſt Diſorder and Confuſion.” 
It muſt be ſuppoſed, that this zealous Reformer added proper Inſtructions to his outward 
Performance, without which, the Blacks would have added Prophanation to Idolatry, and 
look'd upon Croſſes as more formidable Fetiches than their own. What other Idea could 
theſe ignorant and idolatrous People entertain of two Pieces of Wood, the innate Vir- 
tues whereof are perfectly unknown to all the World, but Chriſtians, 
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Their PRIESTS ; their FORM of taking a ſolemn 
OaTH ; their FESTIVALS, &e. 


HEIR Prieſts follow no manner of Employment, but are entirely maintained 
and fupported by their Lay-Blacks, who are as benevolent and liberal to them 
as poſſibly they can, in order to ingratiate themſelves into their Favour, and be 

remembred by them in their Prayers. In return of their Civility, they fell theſe Blacks 


ſuch Fetiches as they have bleſt, or conſecrated by a ſolemn Touch of the Tree of the 
Fetiche. 


Tux Dreſs of theſe Prieſts, according to the Deſcription given of it by Villault de 
Bellefond, very much reſembles a Coat of Armour, made of Serge, or coarſe Linen. 
They wear a Scarf round their Waiſt, embelliſh'd with little parch'd Bones of Chickens, 
which, ſays he, bear a very near Affinity to the little Shells, or Trinkets of the Pilgrims 
of St. Michael. The other Parts of their Body are entirely naked. They wear Garters 
* their Legs, made of the Bark of the Tree of the Fetiche. 


As to their Ceremony of taking a ſolemn Oath, we ſhall give you an Account of it in 
the Words of the Author before quoted, who was an Eye-Witneſs of the Solemnity. 
« A Moor, that had been taken in Cuſtody, on Suſpicion of Theft, was brought before 
« the Daniſh General, in order to take his ſolemn Oath, and eat up, as they call it, his 
ce Fetiche. J had a great Inclination, ſays he, to ſee this Ceremony; and in the firſt Place, 
“J obſerv'd that a Slave brought in a large Bunch of Thorns and Briars in a Basket. 
«© Theſe Prickles were covered with Leather. In the Middle of them was a ſmall Quan- 
« tity of Tallow, Wax, Feathers of Parrots, Bones of boiled Chickens, the Feathers of their 
e own Country Bird, called the Fetiche, &c. all which, mixt up together, compoſes a 
«_ Petiche, which they are obliged to eat; and if they don't burſt, they are diſmiſſed, 
« and look'd upon as falſly accuſed. One of their Prieſts, who was then preſent, de- 
te clared he had made it the ſtrongeſt he poſſibly could, and told the Moor, that if he 


ww prov'd perjur'd, he would die the Moment he ſwallow'd down his Feticbe.“ The 


Oath conſiſts likewiſe in drinking a Draught of a particular Liquor, extracted from ſeve- 
ral Drugs and Herbs, which are an eſſential Part of the Fetiche. They have alſo an- 
other Ceremony, which is ſometimes practiſed for the Atteſtation of a Truth ; and con- 
ſiſts in daſhing their Foreheads againſt the Feet, Breaſt, and Arms, of the Perſon who 
demands Satisfaction, pronouncing withal a particular Form of Words three Times ſuc- 
cefſively ; and clapping their Hands, ſtamping with their Feet upon the Ground, and 
in fine, leaving their Fetiches upon the very Spot. 


Wurx the Negroes of Cabo de Monte enter into any Treaty, they cut the Throats of 
ſeveral Hens, or Chickens, drink up part of the Blood of them, and preſent the Cup to 


the other Party; afterwards they order the Fowls to be dreſs d, with which they regale 


themſelves and their new Allies. To complete and cement this happy Union, they ſhare 
the Bones, which are carefully preſerved on both Sides, as a Memorial of their Contract; 
and when at any Time a Rupture happens on either Side, they who are aggrieved, ſend 


their Bones to the others, to intimate, that they have forfeited their Honour, by a ſhame- 
ful Neglect of their — 


3 Villault de Bellefond 
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Wy EN the Negroes, who live betwiegki Cabo Formoſo and Ambyfine, take an Oach, in 1488 


order t. to acquit themſelves from any ſcandalous: Imputation, 11 5 cut or ſcarify- one of 
their Arras, and afterwards. 252 the Blood. out of the Wound. es: 7758 


292.9 


* 7 5 
- 


IN 5 to procure Succeß i in their Fiſhing, and i ingratiate weiters into She Wader 2 


and Affection of their Fetiche, they throw Rice, Millet, and divers otlier Grains into the 
Sea; and in hopes of finding a plentiful Store of Gold, they allure him with Sacrifices, 
Which conſiſt in ſtrewing divers ſorts of Eatables all Wa their Mountains, and their con- 
ſecrated Trees. After: their Seed- Time is over, they burn the Brambles which they. find 
in their Fields, with abundance of Solemnity. This Ceremony confiſts i in . dar 
cing, and pouring Palm-Wine into the Fire, in honour of their Fetiche. 


1 


Tur Ampeg of their King's Coronation, is one of their moſt ſolemn Feſtivals. 
This Day is call'd the Feſtival of the Fetiches. His Majeſty invites all his Court to a 
ſumptucus Entertainment; and they, as an Acknowledgemnt of the Favour, make him 


ſeyeral very conſiderable Preſents. The Feſtival opens with JR Aid concludes with. 
alk Manner af Riot and Licentiouſnek. ES, 


GT 4a „ 


5 Tur Creation of a Peer, or 8 is likewiſe another very remarkably Heliday. 
Such young Gentleman, in order to diſcharge himſelf from his Soccage, is obliged to 
make a Preſent to all the Nobility in general, of a Dog, a Sheep, and a Cow. The 
Feſtival opens with an elegant Collation. The Populace reſort in Crowds to the Place 


appointed for the Solemnization of it; ſome either beating their Drums, or jingling 


their Bells, &c. and others arm'd with their Javelins and Bucklers, having their Faces and 


Bodies þeſmear'd all over with yellow Paint. Thither likewiſe the Peer, thus to be cre- 
ared, is carried in State, ſeated in a kind of Litter, with two Slaves crouching under his 
Feet, and attended by ſeveral young Negroes of Diſtinction. A little Page carries a Chair 
for him to fit on, when he is obliged to ſpeak upon any particular Occaſion. The No- 
bility, who go thither to congratulate him on his happy Advancement, take a Wad of 
Straw, and lay it. under his Feet, which is look'd upon as a Teſtimony of the profound- 
eſt Veneration and Reſpect. The Court Ladies, likewiſe, pay all due Honours to the 
Spouſe of this new created Peer: As for inſtance, they dreſs her to the beſt Advantage, 
adorn her Head with little Golden Fetiches, hang a Gold Chain about her Neck, 
preſent her with. a Horſes Tail, to make uſe of as a Fan, which they beſmear all over 
with white Paint, and throw Salt into her Lap. When the whole Afembly. are ſeated 
in the Order generally obſerved amongſt them, a Cow is introduced i in Triumph by 
abundance of Nobility dancing and ſinging in the Proceſſion. The Beaſt: is afterwards 
faſten'd to a Stake, and ſurrounded by a Multitude of Blacks, who beat * their Drums, and 
play upon divers Inſtruments of Mooriſh Muſick ; whullt others, more ſprightly and ative, 
1 * dance, and divert the Company with their warlike Exerciſes. | 
Tux 233 likewiſe WEN, 3 3 after the fame manner. Tis their pe- 
culiar Province to attend the new created Peer and his Spouſe to their Chariot, and air 
them, chrowing Flour in their Faces as they go along. In the Evening they conduct 
them home in abundance of Pomp and Grandeur. In ſhort, the Feſtival concludes 
with the Sacrifice of the Cow, which is divided amongſt the whole Aſſembly, the new. 
created Peer and his Wife only excepted ; for ſhould they partake of the leaſt Share of it, 
* Pillault de Bellefond. 18 


d Parchas. 171 VVV 
„ 00 pg EVI 
A kind of Biſcaian Drum: They have another Inſtrument beſides, vieh i very — reſembles our Guitars 85 
has ſix Strings, compoſed of Reeds. Villault de Bellefond, and Purchas. 

At the ſtriking up of theſe Inſtruments, the Men and the Women firſt divide themſelves into two oppoſite pate; 


then ſet, and fall back in Time, ſnapping their n ee their Heads, — in each other's Ears, and 
Aurting their Fans. dem: 


© VOL. N. BE 5 U 


they 
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they would infallibly die at the Year's End. However, they carry the Head away with 
them; and after they have painted it with ſundry Colours, adorn it with little Feriches, 
and hang it up in their Houſe, as a 3 Memorial of their Dignity and Advance- 
ment. 


: 'Morzove,. the Mooriſb Nobility never fail to celebrate likewiſe the Anniverfary of 

their Admittance. On that Day the Head of the Cow is dreſs d in the moſt elegant 

Manner, and expos'd by every one to public View. They have anoth«: don b 

on which the Nobility, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Populace, their Bo- 

dies all over with white and red Streaks, and hang about their Necks fone liccle Gar- 
lands, wreath'd with 4 and a Variety of Greens. 


The CusToMs which are obſerv'd on the BIK TH 
Days of their Children; their NUPTIAL RITES, 
* and FUNERAL SOL EMNITIES. 


I LIAU LT de Bellefond aſſures us, that the Negroe-JWomen kang round the 
Lecks of their Infants, little Trinkets of Gold, firung with the Shreds of the 
Fericbe-Tree, in order to ſecure and protect them from all Diſaſters. ** And 

* moreover, adds he, in Proportion as they advance to the Age of four Years, 
< tyriſt round their Legs and Arms ſeveral little Sprigs, wreath'd circular, like Rings, 
«- which they purchaſe of their Prieſts, as Preſervatives againſt all Misfortunes.” Pur- 
thas, on the Credit of ſome Travellers, tells us, That they dreſs the. Bodies of their 
little Children with Bandages made of Bark, which they embelliſh with a Variety of 
Petiches, being firmly perſuaded, that after ſuch prudent Precautions, the Devil can 
rouch no Part of them; and beſides, they look upon them as. highly ſerviceable to 
fopply their Want of Strength. It is alſo a common Cuſtom amongſt them to circumciſe 
both Sexes. This Ceremony is perform'd with abundance of Solemnity, when their male 
Children are about ſixteen Years of Age. At ſuch Times they make Bone-Fires, and 
ſing and dance at the Celebration of this joyful Feſtival. * But above all, the Negroes 
take peculiar Care to be furniſh'd with a ſufficient Quantity of Proviſions of all Sorts, 
that the foul Fiend, or evil Spirit, may have wherewithal- to regale himſelf, and not 
be at leifure to incommode, or injure their Children ; 3 but this is doubtleſs all Artifice 
nn Frieſtemft. 


3 As to their Nuptial Ceremonies, we ſhall in the firſt Place give you an Fxtrad from 


© our French Traveller. As ſoon as their young Men ate able to get their Livelihood, 


- their Parents, ſays he, begin to think of ſettling them in the World, and finding out 
uch Wives as may be moſt ſuitable to their Inclinations. If both Parties approve. of 
each other, the Maiden'is demanded in Form, . and the Parents meet together, attended 
by a Prieft, who preſents them with ſevetal Fetiches. The intended Bride ſwears 
by her Fetiches, and makes the moſt ſolemn Prateſtations before all the Com- 
pany then preſent, of Love and Conſtancy to her intended Husband ; after which they 
xeciprocally join Hands; The © Bridegroom, however, binds himſelf by no farther Ob- 
ligations, and the whole Ceremony conſiſts in nothing more than what is delineated in 
the Print hereunto annexed. Although Polygamy is in vogue amongſt them, the 
Wife, thus married, is look d upon as the only Perſon who has a legal Right and Title 
| to her . _ moreover, if we may credit our Traveller, the Husband cannot 
* Purchas. | | 


Þ Villault de Bellefond. 
© Purchas. See the Print. 
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take a ſecond Wife, without the free Conſent and Approbation of the firſt, His ſuper- | 


numerary Wives are, properly ſpeaking, no better than Concubines, and only lie with 
him alternately, according to their Priority of Marriage ; but _ lawful Wife lies with 
him three Ew ſucceſſively. 


Tur young Man's Father gives him no manner of Portion ; * he has nothing to 
truſt to but what he earns by his own Induſtry and Application to Buſineſs, and depends 
entirely. on his own Ingenuity for the Support of his Family. The young Woman's 
Portion ſeldom amounts to more than fix or ſeven Crowns, or thereabouts. Sometimes, 
indeed, there is an additional Preſent of a young Slave, to wait on the new married 
Couple. As ſoon as the true and lawful Wife begins to grow old, the favourite Con- 
cubine aſſumes her Place. From that Time, the former becomes a meer domeſtic Ser- 


vant, takes care of the Houſe only, and concerns herſelf about none of 5 Husband's 
other Affairs, all the Remaindet of her Days. 


Abu rzAv is ; puniſtyd wy a Mole, or an Amerciament; If the Wife proves un- 
chaſt, ſhe is immediately divorced. If ſhe is only ſuſpected, ſhe is obliged, in order 
to clear her Innocence, and juſtify her Conduct, to fear ſolemnly by her Feriche, and 
eat a imall Quantity of © Salt, or drink a ſmall Potion of a particular Liquid. She 
never preſumes, however, in caſe ſhe is conſcious of her Guilt, to take ſuch Oath; 
firmly believing, that the Fetiche would reſent the Alfront, and deſtroy her chat very 

Moment for her d and Prbfaneneſs: 


As to their Funeral Solemnaities, chey © | waſh theit Dead, ai lay them afterwards 3 in 

4 kind of Coffin, made either of Oziers, the Bark of Trees, or Bulruſhes. This Cof- 
fin is, properly ſpeaking; no better than a large Bafker: The Relations, Friends, and 
Neighbours of the Deceaſed tepair to his Honſe, and there with 8ighs, Sobs, and Tears, 
beg of him to declare the true Cauſe of his Departure. Aſter that; they dance and fing 
ſeveral doleful Ditties; then take a ſolemn Tour round his Houſe, and make a hideous 
Noiſe with their Frying-Pans and Kettles: During this Ceremony, a femate Friend 
goes a begging from Houſe 'to Houſe; in Behalf- of the Deceafed, and purchaſes with 
the voluntary Contributions fo rais'd; an Ox; of 4 Sheep, for: the Prieſt; who attends 
on this Occafion, in order to oblige and gratify the particular Fetiche, who is to uſher 
the Deceaſed into the other World. The Prieſt; after he has ſacrificed the Beaſt, thus 
preſented to hin in 'the Bebalf of the Dedeaſed, ſheds 1 its Blood in honour of all his 
Fetiches, which are after this rang'd.* all in Order, cloſe by one another, the largeſt in 
the Center, each furniſhed” with his Bumper, and adorn'd with Corals, Re, and 
Feathers, At the fame Time his neareſt Relation kills a Hen; with the Blood whereof 
the Prieſt ſprinkles 5 all theſe Fits leber. His Wives, or Relations, dreſs this Fowl; and 
ſexve it up to them in Form. After this, the" Prieſt puts on a Collar, compos d of 
particular Herbs, and begins his Wahl Incantations, by muttering a Parcel of obfcure 
myſtic Terms ; then he takes ſome Water; or Palm-Wine; in his Mouth, and fpirts it 
upon the Feticbes. In the next Place; he takes a ſmall Quantity of thoſe Herbs whereof - 
the Collar is compos'd; and moulds them into the Form of a little Ball, which he 
paſſes and repaſſes tyice orithrjce) together ahtqowgh bis Legs. During the Performance 

of this Ceremony, he pays his Reſpects to the old Feriches, and after a folemn Manner 
takes his Leave of them. He continues to _—_— and mould the Reſidue and Re- 


mainder of the, Herbs h his Hangs, and * Ker he hes Pra them with the Pk 


Aa Purchas 2114 4%. = 

d [dem ibid. 

A particular kind of Salt, according to Parchas, 
d Villault de Bellefond, and Purchas. 


e Immediately after the third Print in the Plate. 
f Nlault de Bellefond. 
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low and Greaſe of the old Fetiches, throws the whole into one large Maſs or Lump, | 
which he daſhes againſt his own * Face,. and afterwards divides it into ſmall Parts gt 
Parcels, which he ſtrings upon the Bark of the ſacred Tree, and diſtributes amongſt the 


Company ; - the Remainder of the Maſs is interred with the Deceaſed, and look'd upon 
as the Guardian Fetiche, that attends him on his Ty to the other World. 


; After all theſe Preliminary Ceremonies, the Deceaſed is 1 for half a Day to 
public View, having his Head muffled up, and his Hands ſpread open. Afterwards. the. 
Women convey him to the Grave; the Burial of the Dead being their peculiar Province; 
All his Female Neighbours. follow the Corpſe, which is carried after the manner here de- 
lineated. The Men never attend the Funeral, unleſs the Party deceaſed is to be con- 
vey d to ſome other Town; for they are extremely ambitious of being bury d where they 
were born; and in that Caſe, the Men wait on him Rank and File. As ſoon as the Corpſe 
is arrived at the Bury ing-Ground, they make a Grave for it, of about four or five Foot 
deep. There they lay him, and cover him up ſo cloſe, and fo carefully with Wood, that 
not the leaſt Duſt of Earth can poſſibly touch him.- -His favourite Wife throws his Fe- 
tiches over him, lays the greateſt Part of the Implements, or Tools of his Trade or Oc- 
cupation by his Side, and if there was any Thing beſides which he had a peculiar Re- 
gard for, that is generally added to oblige him. All things thus W the Aſſiſtants 
walk in Proceſſion round the Grave, and with hideous Lamentations take their laſt Fare- 
wel of him. When the Corpſe is depoſited i in the Grave, the Women that interr'd him, 

©craw!l over it backwards and forwards; after this, they riſe, and return home,” where they 
oo the e e of -_ on in LIONS, _ _ Wa" Amuſements | 


. 9 Tomb — — 8 a: line Pent-Houſe. No one ever a to n * 


the Proviſions or Preſents which are made the Dead, and laid with them in their Graves, 


except their Sextons, and ſuch Perſons as are employ'd in their Interment, who are allowed 


to take from thence their cuſtomary Fees, T hey furnith their Dead with a new 7 Stock 
of Proviſions once a Year. | - 


* Wax their King dies, they SS him to public View for ſeveral ; together; 
and during all that Time, they wait on him with the ſame Attention and Reſpect, as if 
he were alive: But when he begins to ſmell and be offenſive, ſome of his Slaves convey 
him away, and inter him in ſome ſecret Place, with all his Fetiches, his F ire-Arms, and 


other warlike T rophies, and ſuch Proviſions as they ſee moſt convenient. Whilſt theſe 


Slaves are thus privately employ'd in the Interment of his Majeſty, the Populace make 
it their Buſineſs to murder ſeveral Women, Maids, Boys, and Slaves, to accompany their 
deceaſed Monarch in his Journey to the other World. They are cut off, however, ac- 
cording to Cuſtom, by Surpriſe ; that their untimely Death, we preſume, may ſcem the 
leſs terrible and ſhocking to them. The Bodies of theſe his new Attendants are buried 

with him, and their Heads are ſtuck upon Poles all round his Manjoleun, Tw O Guards 
0 en to ſecure his Feu Properties, and Proviſions 55 
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8 toon as the Signal of War i is given, and they receive Orders to EY * every 
one paints his Face with Red or Yellow, according to his own Fancy. They paint 
likewiſe their Breaſts and Arms much after the ſame . with an Appendix of Croſſes, 


* Purchas. 
Villauit de Bellefond. 
© See De Bry, and the Print annex'd, 
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Graßs-Collars, as thick as their Arms, which they imagine are capable of charm- 
ing, or warding off the Blows of their Enemies. Every. individual 'Perſon, Man, 
Woman, and Child, march into the Field of Battle; for tis an eſtabliſh' Cuſtom. a. 


mongſt them, to leave their Houſes perfectly empty on ſuch emergent Occafipns: Nay, 
when t are apprehenſive that their e mag will prove warm, Prevarioues and 
ſpecious Pretence, that by ſuch Means thay ſhall deren their. Enemies of the Ad- 
vantages they might reaſonably expect in caſe of their proving victoripus; and to pre- 
vent their own Soldiers from thinking of, and longing after their native Home, Such as 
are taken Priſoners they make Slaves; and ſuch as are ſlain in Battle, they eat. When a 


Peace is concluded upon, they * ſend Hoſtages, or Pledges of War on both Shen © to 
ratify and confirm it. | | 


THrEz1R Puniſhments and Corrections conſiſt only in Penalties and Confiſcations, even 
in Capital Caſes; but if the Malefactor is incapable of anſwering ſuch legal Amerciaments; 
his Life muſt be the Forfeit. He is beat to Death with their Aſagail, and then his 
Head is cut off, (for till that deciſive Stroke a Man is not thoroughly dead, in the Opi- 
nion of the Negroes) and delivered to his Relations, who order it to be boiled, the better 
to clear the Skull, which they afterwards hang up in the Houſe as near as may be to their 
Fetiche : The Body is quarter d, and 1 75 che Women flock round about it, and __ 

it with their Tears. 


The RELIGION f the Natives of Benin and 
| Ardra, | | 


AP P E R aſſures us, T hat the Natives of Benin word: the Dil and offer 
up both Men and Beaſts i in Sacrifice to him. They acknowledge, notwithſtand- 
ing, that there is a Supreme Being, who created the Univerſe, and governs it by 
his all-wiſe Providence, tho they make no manner of ſolemn Vows or Supplications to him, 
For, ſay they, t is necdleſs, if not impertinent, to invoke a Being, that, in bis Nature, 
is good and gracious, and by Conſequence, incapable of injuring or moleſting us. But 
that is not the Caſe with reſpect to the Devil; they endeavour to appeaſe his Wrath, and 
ſooth him with Sacrifices, being conſcious of the Miſchief he does, and is capable of 
doing. Moreover, each of them have their Fetiches, and their Fetiſſero, who is a kind 


of Father Confeſſor, by whoſe Aſſiſtance they conſult their Fetiche on all emergent Oc- 


caſions. This. Oracle, according to the ſame Author, reſolves their Queries thro a Pot, 


with three Holes i in it. They are likewiſe probate. 1 in their Sacrifices to the Sea; in or- 
der to ingratiate themſelves into her Favour; and when theſe People ſwear ache malt ſo- 


lemn Manner, 'tis either by the Sea, or the King 295 the 'Fhiyas. 
THe Quoias call the Supreme Thin Canon : And the Author; who has abridged Hes 


per's Account of Africa, in his Biblioth, Univerſ.is of Opinion, that the T erm n Canon ©: comes 


from Cana, A Wray Word, which denotes Al RR... 
> Som of their Se FOE OTOL but one God, and held chat he edwards the 


Righteoyy and ou the W icked. They haue likenre en 2 e and faint Ues 41 


a Deſcription of Africa. 
b The ſame Author in the Deſcriptionef the Natives of Cabs de Monte, and the Parts adjacent. 
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the Day of Judgment. They * imagine, that the Souls of the Dead take Cognizance of 
all Tranſactions here below, and for that Reaſon offer up their moſt ſolemn Addreſſes, 
Vows, and Oblations to them. Whenever they purſue the Chace, or engage in any Un- 
dertaking, though never fo. trivial, they take peculiar Care to make ſome fort of an Ob- 
lation to the Souls of their Relations. They likewiſe make ſumptuous Entertainments 
in honour of the Dead, eſpecially of their neareſt and deareſt Kindred, who are the Pa- 
trons and Protectors of their reſpective Families; for, to talk in their own Dialect, every 
Soul is the Guardian of its Relations ; and 'tis for that very Reaſon, that their King never 
enters upon any Projects, or comes to any determinate Reſolution, till he has firſt invoked 


the Souls of his Anceſtors. 


Tusk Souls, or Spirits, for the generality, reſide in the Woods. Such as are afflicted 


either in Mind, Body, or Eſtate, reſort to their ſolitary Retreats, and there moſt humbly 


implore their Aid and Aſſiſtance. For the reſt, they have neither Temples, Chapels, 
nor Congregations. The Wood that is adjacent to their Town, is, as we have already 


| obſerved, all the Temple they can boaſt of. There they offer up their Sacrifices, per- 


form their Libations, and make their Preſents to the Spirits. Their own Wives and 
Children, and all Strangers, are excluded from theſe Acts of Devotion; for, according 
to their Notion, the Spirits would inevitably ** them. 


We ſhall not dwell on their Cuſtom of Circumciſion, which is as much in Vogue 
with them, as the other Negroes and Moors; and their little Ones never fail to undergo 
the Operation, ſooner or later, as $ they judge moſt convenient, or the Strength of the Infant 


will beſt admit of. 


rue the Natives of Ardra hive no Ge or Place ſet apart for divine Ser- 
vice, yet each of them has, as we have before obſerved, his particular Fetiſſero, or Fa- 
ther Confeſſor. Whenever a Negro happens to be ſick, he ſends for his Fetiſſero, who 


| offers up ſome Sacrifice on his Behalf, and ſprinkles the Feriche belonging to his F amily, 


with the Blood of the Victim. We have before likewiſe obſerv'd, that they have no par- 
ticular Aſſembly, or Place devoted to the Service of the Deity; for which Reaſon, every 
Family conſtitutes a Congregation of its own, once in fix Months, at which their Feriſſero, 


or Father Confeſſor, acts always as Principal, or Superintendant. There they ſacrifice to 
the Fetiche, which lies conceal'd under a Pot with three Holes, as before mentioned. There 


they conſult this Oracle, and if the Sacrifice proves an acceptable Service, it pro- 


nounces a gracious Anſwer or, more uy ſpeaking, the Prieſt performs that Office 
for it. 3 


As to the Dead, none but thoſe who die in Battle, according to their Notion, ever 
riſe again. We are fully fatisfy'd, ſay they, by long Experience, that ſuch as die in the 
Bed of Honour, are never confin d to their Graves for two Days together. But this is 
all Artifice, and a Stratagem of their Fetiſſeros to animate their Courage. We ſhall de- 
monſtrate, in the Sequel of this n that other Nations have entertained this 


Notion as well as the Negroes. 


The Quoias, and indeed all theſe Negroes in general, are of Opinion, that the Souls of their Dead are the Guar- = 
dians and Protectors of their reſpective Families; for which Reaſon they conſulr them on all emergent Occaſions ; 
and at the fame Time make a ſolemn Sacrifice to the Hanes of their Relations, that is, an Oblation of Palm-Wine 
and Rice. This Notion, which is ſo uniycrſally cftabliſhed amongſt moſt of the idolatrous Nations, and which 
may viſibly be trac'd in the Religious Syſtem of ſome other People that are no Pagans, is exactly conformable to the 
Idea which Feftod has given us in his bengomia. Theſe Heroes, ſays he, become Demons, that is, Genii, or inferior 
Deities, by the Decree of Fove (that is, the Supreme Being) are the Guardians and Protector of Mankind, and beſtem Bleſ- 
ſongs upon them, &c. See our Remarks before on the ſame _— under the ſeveral Articles of the » _ 


Laplanders, &c. 
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Tur Natives of Biafara offer up all they have, even their moſt darling Infants, to 
| the Devil. They are extremely addicted to the Study and Practice of the Black Art, and | 


all magical Incantations; flattering themſelves, that by thoſe myſterious Operations they 
can influence the Elements, and all the Products of Nature. When we talk here of the 


Devil, we do not mean that Evil Spirit, which our Chriſtian Divines treat of; but a 
Thing, a Being, a Spirit only, which we are at a Loſs to define, or give any adequate Idea 
of; but in all probability it may be the ſole Object of ſome People's Worſhip, and fre- 


quently is no more than a Chimera of their Prieſts Invention, or a _Y Impulſe, or 
8 of their own diſtemper d Imagination. 


Their CIRCUMCISION ; their NUPTIAL CEKREMO- 
NIEs aud FUNERAL SOLEMNITIES. 


E ſhall here amuſe our Readers with one particular Cuſtom, which is as idle as 
tis extravagant; and in all probability, extremely painful. The Natives of 
Rio-Real, and the Parts adjacent, as alſo the Negroes of Ardra, decline the Ceremony 
of Circumciſion with reſpect to their Females, as well as ſeveral others amongſt the Afri- 
cans, but have ſubſtituted another in the Room of it, which is much more incommo- 
dious and uneaſy. About the Time that their Daughters arrive at the Age of Maturity, 
they lodge a ſmall wooden Inſtrument, plentifully ſtored with Emmets, within their Pu- 
denda, which they frequently ſhift, leſt in Time thoſe little Inſects ſhould loſe their in- 
nate Quality, and not be able to ſting with that Pungency as required, 'This ſevere kind 
of Probation continues near three Months, nor is left off till they have qualified them 


for the Marriage-Bed. As to the myſterious Circumciſion of the Negro Women, we 
ſhall treat of it hereafter in another Paragraph. 


THE Negroes of Cabo de Monto, PR the "Sr adjacent, have nothing very remarkable 
in their Nuptial Ceremonies, except that the Preſents which a young Lover makes to his 
Miſtreſs, are look'd upon as an Earneſt, and give him a kind of Right and Title to her. 


For inſtance, if a Virgin is too young, and not altogether marriageable, her Lover may 
retain her by proper Preſents. It he has none to give her, he may work for her, build her a 


Hut, and manure her Ground for her. In caſe his Miſtreſs is independant on any of her Re- 
lations, and perfectly diſengaged, tis cuſtomary for the Gallant to invite her to his own Houſe, 
and for her to accept of the Offer, tho' with Abundance of ſeeming Modeſty and Reluc- 
rance ; after which, ſhe grants him the laſt Favour for ten or twelve Nights together, be- 
fore ſhe inſiſts upon the Preſent which is to bind their Engagement. If a Son proves the 


Reſult of their amorous Interviews, the Father provides for it; if a Daughter, ' ſhe is en- 

tirely left to the Care and Conduct of the Mother. Such Love-Adventures as theſe prove 
of no ill Conſequence, are no manner of Prejudice or Diſappointment to the ſoft Sex. 
Maids or not Maids, they never fail of finding Cuſtomers. What a World of Noiſe and 
Confuſion ſhould we prevent, were we licenſed to carry on ſuch a free Trade; were we 


entruſted for a Week or a Fortnight together, with ſuch Staple Commodities, by way of 
Probation, before we ſtruck an abſolute Bargain, and paid down the Purchaſe-Money ! 


Ir che Lover, after Trial, finds his Miſtreſß to his Taſte, and for his Turn, he makes 
his Applications to her Parents in Form, and ſends her ſome ſuitable Preſents. She ac- 
cepts of them, in caſe ſhe * of her OR and if FO returns them directly. 


 » Extrafted from 3 who does not quote his Author. 
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Tur naming of an Infant is perform'd with abundance of Solemnity. The Cere- 
mony i is generally perform'd betimes in the Morning, when the Child is about eight or 
ten Days old, accompanied with vocal and inſtrumental Muſic. The Celebrant takes the 
Child from the Mother, and lays him on a Shield or Buckler, in the midſt of the 
whole Aſſembly, who are all arm d in Form. Then heè puts a little Bow into his Hand, 
and makes an Harangue of about half an Hour long, aceording to che beſt of his Know- 
ledge, and the eftabliſh'd Principles of the Negroes, on the Duties required of the No- 
minee, in order to be hereafter a happy Man, and a Man of Honour. After this Ex- 
hortation is over, he returns the Child into his Mother's Arms: The Nomination of a 
Daughter is perform'd much after the ſame Manner, tho' not with equal Solemnity. 
The Woman who is the Celebrant takes the Girl, and lays her on a Mat, in the midſt 
of the whole Female Aſſembly, and puts into her Hand a Ladle, which they make uſe 


of to ſtir their Porridge. Aſter that, ſhe makes an Hrangue according to their Prin- 
ciples, on the Duties of a good Houſewife. | 


Sox of the Nativesof the Golden Coaſt, are addicted, notwithſtanding they are indulg'd 
in Polygamy as well as their Neighbours, to ſtrolling abroad, and lying with Strangers. In 
caſe they are detected, the Affair is with Eaſe acconimodated, by paying the injur'd Wife 
only ſome trivial Amerciament; tho' ſhould ſhe on the other Hand chance to treſpaſs, and 
prove falſe to her Husband's Bed, ſhe would run the Riſque either of being divorc'd, or 
fold for a Slave. The Courtſhip of theſe People is not very ceremonious. The young 
Man asks the Queſtion, and ſeldom meets with a Repulſe, if he is not a Slave, or does 
not forget his nuptial Preſents, which conſiſt only in a few worthleſs Baubles. She is 
conducted to her Husband's Houſe in the Evening; and there a Bride-Man is nominated 
to be her Guardian, and to lie for about eight Days between the new-married Couple, to 
give a Check to the Violence of the Bridegroom's Paffion, till in Time they become 
better acquainted. | 


| Now we are upon the Topic of Matrimony, we ſhall make bold to mention one par- 
ticular Ceremony, which, though there is very little Religion in the Caſe, tis true, can- 
not ſo properly be introduced in any other Place. Every Village amongſt the Negroes, 
maintains two or three common Women ; whom they inſtal, or put in Poſſeſſion of their 
Poſts, in the Preſence of a very numerous Aſſembly. The Candidates are expoſed to 
public View, and ſeated upon a Mat. In the interim the oldeſt of them cuts the Throat 
of a Fowl, and lets the Blood trickle down upon het Head, Shoulders, and Arms; and 
then nn, promiſes upon Oath, to oblige any Townſman whatever with her Fa- 
vours upon very reafonable Terms. After this, ſhe admits one of the Company to 
her Embraces, and then goes and waſhes herſelf with one of her Comrades. The Ab- 
lution ended, ſhe reſumes her Poſt, and is rubb'd all over her Arms, Breaſt, and Shoulders 
with white Chalk. To cloſe the Ceremony, rwo young Fellows take her upon their 
Shoulders, and carry her in Triumph all over the Town. After that, ſhe is obliged for 


eight Days together to fic in public upon her Mat, and there recommend herſelf to the 
Generoſity of her Gallants. | 


TRE Courtiers, in the Kingdom of Benin, are not allow d to cover their Nakedneſs, 
nor to marry, without his Majeſty's Licence and Conſent firſt had and obtain d. The 
Privilege of Raiment entirely depends on his Royal Pleaſure; and whenever he con- 
fers that Favour, he obliges them with a Wiſe at the ſame Time. Neither do the Wives 
ever dreſs themſelves, without their Husbands Permiſſion ; who, when they grant any of 
them that Favour, take up their Lodging with them. A Widow, that has a Son, 
muſt never marry again, without his Conſent; nay, ſhe e becomes his Servant. 


* About four Pence, or five Pence. 
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If; any one makes his Addreſſes to her, with her Son's Knowledge and Approbation, the 
Gallant always engages to ſettle. the Youth; and find out a Wife to his Inclinations, Pa- 
rents never marry their Daughters before they are duly qualified ; and after their Nup- 
nals, concern themſelves no farther about them. We omit ſeveral other Cuſtoms, as 
| being, i in our Opinion; not worth Obſervance: They have one Notion, however, that is 
very particular. To be brought to Bed of two Children; is by them accounted perfedly 
ſcandalous; and-as they are fully perſuaded, that Twins are the Reſult of their Wives In- 
coritinence and Loſs of Honour, they not only diſcard one of them; but ſometithes, as 
we are informed, make away with and- deſtroy ir. What hard Thoughts would they 
entertain of a Superfetation ? and how would they aſperſe and ſtigmatize ſuch Women 
as have ſometimes three at a Birth ? 


| We ſhall now come to their Functal Solemnities. The Negroes of Cabo de Monte in 
the firſt Place weep and lament over a dead Friend; and mingle the Commemoration of 
ſome of his moſt laudable Actions with their Tears. After this Teſtimony of their Reſpect, 


they waſh his Body; curl his Hair, dreſs him, and in order to make him ſtand upright, 


tie him faſt behind; and under his Arms. They farmiſh the Deceaſed with a Bow and 
Arrow; and adorn him with all the gaieſt Things he was poſſeſs d of in his Life- time; 
and in that Attitude; each of them makes him ſome ſuitable Pteſent; The Relations 
and Friends fit on their Knees all round about; with their Backs turn'd towards him, 
having their Bows' in their Hands, drawn with ſuch Violence; that they ſeem in 
Danger of being broke. This Ceremony, fay they; dedares, that they are pre- 
| par'd to take Revenge on ſuch as might any ways have been inſtrumental to his Death, 
When they put him in the Grave, they bury not only the Preſents that are made him, 
but ſome of his moſt valuable Effects along with him. If a Prince, or a Nobleman dies, 
they bury a ſufficlene * e W him, to areas and. wait on n in the 

other World. | 


THEIR Mourning confifts in making a bin Vow, and binding i wad an Oath, 
to faſt about eight or ten Days together. If ſome very valuable Friend happens to die, 
whoſe Loſs is a more than common Concern to them, they ſometimes hold it for a 
Month. During all that Time they neither careſs their Wives; nor have any familiar 
Converſe with the Female Sex: They wear no colour'd Clothes; they ſhave their Heads, 
and lie upon the Ground. When the Term of their Faſting is expired, they diſcharge 

themnſelves of their Yow, by repeating the fame Ceremony they gbſerv'd at firſt, that is 
to ſay, extending their Hands in Nrſence of a Fetiche. Adel e a Auer 
tuous Entertainment i in honour of the Wc, 01 


are ens aifpetied best died . Death; 4 pero weep 0 over 100 
Corple, nor waſh it, nor dreſs it, till their Jealouſy is removed, and the Fact cleared up. 
For; day they, ' ſhould we mourn! over it firſt, it would be impoſſible to find out the un- 
happy Cauſe; ſince the Spirit whom we ſnould conſult on this melancholy: Occaſion, 
would then be ſilent, and reſolve none of our Queries. In order to diſcover the Fact, in 
ſuch Caſes, they take a ſmall Piece of the Deceaſed's Garment, the Parings of his Nails, and 
a Lock of his wh, all which they bind up together, and cover them over with the Duſt of 
ſome d Wood. After n this little Pa to a Stick, the two 
Ends bred: ate laid 9500 0 ae ee. Then aa ther, whom 
they look upon as the beſt Orator, takes two Iron Implements ; as for Inſtance, two 
Hatchets, or the like, and firiking ene againſt che other, conjures the dead Perſon to 
diſcloſe whether his Neath was the Reſult of Viglence,,,qr a Decay in Nature: If thelat- 
ter, the-Spirit, who actuatęs, or influences the ta Men, compels them to bow down 
thei Heads; if the farmer, 'to ſhakes: them. They continue in the fame manner to ask 

c. IV. oY bim 
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him further, in order to be fully ſatisfied what he died of, if the Doſe, or Potion, that 
was given him, was too ſtrong for his Conſtitution ? if he was poiſon'd? who admi- 
niſtred it? and the like. In ſhort, when they have diſcover'd, as they imagine, the Ma- 


lefactor, they charge him with the Fact, and make him ſwallow down, faſting in the 


Morning, the Quantity of three or four Cups full of à very ſtrong Liquid, extracted from 


the Bark of ſome particular Tree, This Draught, they ſay, infallibly kills the Party 


accuſed, if guilty; if innocent, he inſtantly throws up every Drop of it. Sometimes 
there is a Spell or Charm laid upon the Spirit, which prevents him from giving an An- 
{wer to all their Interrogatories. In that Caſe, they apply themſelves to ſome Magi- 


clan, to remove the Faſcination, and then * proceed to the ee above de- 
{crib'd, 


ArTExr the Deceaſe of a Father, the eldeſt Son takes Poſſeſſion as Heir of all his Ef- 
fects; and in caſe he has younger Brothers, undertakes to be their Tutor. He is entitled 
to both, even before he is twenty Years of Age. He is oblig d, however, to teſtify his 
Abilitics before the King in the following Manner. He repairs to the uſual Place where 


they practiſe the Art of footing, in the midſt of a Croud of his Relations, with his Fa- 


ther's Bow in his Hand, and his Quiver at his Back. He grounds his Bow as an able 
Archer, and in that Attitude aſſerts, that he thinks himſelf capable of making a proper 
Uſe of the Arms his Father has left him. After this formal Declaration, he gives a Spe- 
cimen of his Art, and then makes a kind of an Harangue, wherein he aſſures his Ma- 
jeſty, that he will maintain his Family, defend the Rights and Privileges of his Brothers, 
and take care, as far as in him lies, of all their Lands and Effects, &c. 


I the more remote Parts of Guinea, beyond the Kingdom of Benin, there is nothing 
very remarkable in the Funeral Solemnities of the Negroes, except, that after the Deceaſe 
of one of their Heroes or Commanders, they hollow a Tree, and impale a Youth alive 
in it, in order to be his Slave and Attendant 1 in the other World. 


as a8 die at Benin are always accompanied by a confiderable Number of Slaves. 
As ſoon as the Corpſe is laid in the Grave, they dance and ſing over it for ſeven or eight 


Days together ; and ſometimes take the 8 up again, in order to honour it with a freſh 
Sacrihice of Beaſts and Slaves. 


As to as King, » when he b they dig a Grave for him of an uncommon Depth, 


in the Center of the Court, and there inter him. His Courtiers ate all ambitious of at- 
tending him; but that Honour is reſerv d only for his peculiar Favourites. When they 


have ſelected their Complement, they bury them alive along with him; and afterwards 
a large ſepulchral Stone is roll d over the Grave. The firſt of theſe Favourites that dies, 
is always commemorated with the moſt Reverence and Reſpect. To conclude, the new 


Eing orders an elegant Entertainment to be made for the Populace upon the Monument, 


which is the Ceremony of his Coronation ; and is often attended with the Maſſacre of 
ſeveral of his Py" in honour of his s happy Acceſſion to the Throne. 


/ 


The litiation of the NEGROES if Cabode Monte. 


T7 HERE never was any one Religion a that had not a particular Set of 

' Myſteries, which none but a few ſelect Devotees could ever attain to. In order 

to de at that Pitch of Perfection, there have always been ſuch extravagant Cere- 

monies to be obſerved, as were ſufficient to — blind, ſhock, and even . 
2 | fuoun 
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"ION? the inferior Claſs of Devotees. Faſtings, Penances, and a thouſand Auſterities 
have been, for the generality, the Preludes, if I may be allowd the Expreſs 
ſion, to theſe myſtic Ceremonies; and every Body well knows, that the Imagination 
of a Devctee who is thus to be initiated, is all on Fire on this ſpiritual Occaſion. 


This is evident from the Initiations of the Antients; and we have before obſerv'd the 


ſame, according, to the beſt of our Remembrance, with regard to the Idolaters men- 
tion'd in the preceding Volume. The Regeneration of the Negroes of Cabo de Monte is 
of the ſame Stamp, Nature, and Degree. In order to have a familiar Intercourſe 
with Spirits, and be admitted into their refin'd Society, the Candidate muſt die, and be 
born again. The Myſteries of ſuch regenerated Aſſemblies are conceal'd, and hid from 
the Eyes of Women and Strangers. If the Perſon thus qualified, ſhould inconſiderate- 
ly reveal any of theſe divine Arcana to a Friend whom he never ſo much lov'd, or could 
confide in, the Spirits would reſent the Diſcovery, and inevitably deſtroy the one for 
his Indiſcretion, and the other for his too curious and impertinent Enquiry. ; 
. Tar Ceremony: of this Initiation is folemniz'd but once in twenty, or five and twen- 
ty Years. The Negroes. in their common Diſcourſe about it, talk, for the generality, in 
the Language of Enthuſiaſts. They die, are purified by Fire, and perfectly change 
their Conſtitution ; their Corruption is put away; they put on Incorruption ; and, in 
ſhort, their Underſtandings are perfectly enlightened. The Marks or Signatures of the 
: Belli-Paaro (for that's the Name or Title of their Regeneration) are ſeveral long 
Slaſhes down the Neck and Shoulders, Such as are favour'd with theſe myſtic Characters, 
pretend to a much larger Share, of Knowledge than their Neighbours. They fit as 
Judges, both, in civil and criminal Cauſes. +. As to thoſe who are not * yet in a State 
of Regeneration, they are reckon'd (as the Author quoted in our Remarks below 


plainly intimates) by thoſe who are,” amongſt the Number of the Profane, Impure, ; 
and Illiterate, incapable of giving a juſt Judgment in an intricate: Affair of any Impor- 


tance, and unworthy of being admitted into 'any public Aſſemblies, Civil or Eccle- 


ſiaſtic. Who can forbear obſerving here, ſomething like that Spirit which 8 88 over 
a Council a. S, a Chapter, a Conſiſtory? 


We ſhall here give the wks as conciſe a Deſcription as -offibly we can, of this fac. 


1 of the Negroes. By his Majeſty's ſpecial Command, they make choice of —_ 
commodious Place in the Woods, that abounds with Olives and other Fruits; and, 


ſhort, is plentifully ;ſtor'd wich all manner of Herbs and Plants, which are l 


ſome Food, and proper for the Suſtenance and Support of the human retten 
To this geren Solitude their Youth are conducted; but, according to our Author, tis 


with che utmoſt Reluctance; for they look upon it as a melancholy Journey to 


encounter Death. Before they ſer. out, they give away all their Effects, of »what 
Nature or K ind ſoever, to their Friends and Relations. This is a kind of ſolemn Re- 


nunciation of the Pomps and Vanities of a vain World. Some veteran Devotees, who 
have for . Years arriv' d to this happy State of Regeneration, KO ns to 


* 


a Enrrattel nh Dapper' $ 8 of Avica. 


This Form, or Manner 'of Expreſſion, with reſpect to ach Perſons as are newly 8 may 54] met 
wich in the Myſteries of J, which Apuleius has fo accurately deſcrib'd in Lib. XI. of his Metamorph. Acceſſ, ſays 


he, confinium martis, & calcato Pyaſerpinæ limine per omnia ver fuus n. ee . Deos Inferos & Devs Superos ac- 
ceſſ eoram & adbravi de proximo. 

_ ©" Belli-Paaro, fays the Author of the Biblioth Univ. in his Extract before 3 bears a manifeſt Affnity to 
\Baal-Peor. Tis agreed to, and nothing remalns but to find a Conformity in the Myſteries of the one and the other. 
If Baal-Peor was Priapuz, the God of Fruitfulneſs, the Age of Maturity, which is that wherein Perſons are uſually 
' regenerated, woul, 
be the God of the Dead, the Analogy will appear much more conſpicuous. The nine Days Devotion i in honour 
of the Dead, which were obſcry'd'at-the Feſtivals. of Baal-Pevr, are conformable enough to the Ideas of the. 


groes, and to all their Golemuitics, i in honour of their Anceſtors, when they celebrate their — of Belli- 
Paare. 


Dapper, ut ſu. 


the 


help us in ſome meaſure to diſcern that Conformity which is here mention d; but if Pau- Per, 
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the Grove, and reſide there amongſt them, as their Superintendants and Inſtructors, 
They inform them of all the Ceremonies and Cuſtoms which muſt be religiouſly ob- 
ſerv d; they inure them, by frequent Exerciſe, to a particular violent Dance, that ſhakes 
them prodigiouſly ; and they teach them ſome few poetical Fragments, which abound 
with the Encomiums of their Belli. All theſe Probationers receive a new Name at 
their Regeneration. This myſterious Ceremony holds for about four or five Years, and 
during all that Time there are freſh Novices conſtantly brought in, both young Men 
and Slaves. Such as are enter'd late, have the Happineſs to be qualified in a very ſhort 
Time. The King himſelf honours them with his Preſence for ſeveral Days. As to 
their Youth, they are not permitted to ſtir out, nor appear amongſt the Prophane, and 
ſuch as have not been Partakers of theſe ſacred Myſteries. The Parts adjacent to this 
Grove, for three or four Leagues Diſtance round about; are look'd upon as holy. No 
prophane Perſon muſt preſume to enter therein; theit Women are all excluded; but if 
ever there is an abſolute Neceſſity for them to ſet their Foot upon this ſacred Ground, 
they are oblig d to give Notice thereof, by ſinging as loud as ever they can ſtretch their 
Throats. Such as neglect or contemn this Direction, vaniſh away, and are puniſh'd as 


prophane and profligate Perſons z the Spirits lay hold of them, and OY them inviſibly 
no el . — 


Ar rx the Term of this cheir Regeneration is expl', ho Elders or Tus conduct 
their young Pupils to ſome particular little Manſions, where there is Proviſion made 
for them, and where ſeveral Women attend them. This is their firſt Interviewy with 
the ſoft Sex after their long and tedious Abſence. "Tis here likewiſe that they are in- 
ſtructed in every Thing that relates to their Politics or Morals ; for which Reaſon theſe 
Habitations may be call'd, with Propriety enough, the Academies, or Seminaries of 
the Negroes, At their Diſmiſſion from thence, they affect to appear as perfect Strangers, 
and Perſons but jaſt come into the World. They know neither Fat her, - not Mother, 
nor their deareſt Frieinds'; a total Oblivion of all Things paſt i is the firſt Confequence 
of this new Life. They remember nothing of their former Name, or their Extrac- 

tion. On the other Hand, their whimſical Equipage contributes very much to their 

not knowing themſelves. At their Return to the World, they are dreſs d all in Feathers, 
with a Cap made of the Bark of a Tree, which hangs-over Part of their Faces; with 
jingling Bells at their Feet, and a Set of Leopards Teeth, hung round their Neck like 
a Collar. Thus equipp d, they reſort to public Aſſemblies, to practiſe their ſolemn 
Dances, and perform, before a Multitude of People, that which in a more 
Manner is devoted to the Service of their Belli, and was taught them by their Tutors in 
the Grove, during the Time of their Regeneration. This is ſo eſſential an Accom- 
pliſhment, that ſuch as are ſo unhappy as to be incapable of performing it aright in 
public, are treated with all the Marks of Ignominy and Contempt. At the Concluſion 
of the Dance, the Elders, or Tutors, call their 55 by worth new TI, ang Uen 
. mow to their Relations. 


T HE low and Authority which | is a to uch Perſons as are thus 1 is 
the Reſult of Policy and Superſtition blended together, which have at all Times been 
made uſe of to keep the Populace in Awe. When they are inclin'd to make a public 


Prohibition of any particular Thing, they practiſe a kind of magical Operation, by 
Virtue of a Stick drove faſt into the Ground, at the Top. whereof f bange a Bundle of 


Reeds. But what makes them the moſt formidable to the People; is their delivering 

over ſuch as tranſgreſs their Orders, to the Power of the Spirits; and hy this Artifice, | 
which conſiſts in hurrying them away with a deal of Bluſter ab; Violence, by ſome of 
3 W and | Creatures, when they have at their Book, they- beat ſuche an ab- 


s The Name which Dapper gives to the Deity of theſe Negroes. 


ſolute 
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ſolute Sway over them, and hep them in ſuch profound Ignorance, that no Perſori 
dares prefume ſo much as to look, or make any Enquiries, when theſe imaginary Spi- 
Tits ſeize ſuch. as are found guilty ; leſt they ſhould fall into their Hands themſelves, be 
hurried away into the Receſſes of the Grove, and there periſh with them. Such and 
ſo great are the Conſequences that attend the Myſteries of this Initiation; Myſteries 


which are ſo profound and fo formidable, that their Sovereign er n himſelf to 
be dependent on, and ſubſervient to their Belli 


Wr have already mention'd a particular Liquid which they make uſe of for the 
Diſcovery of Murders. The Experiment is made upon the Arm, or Thigh of the Per- 
ſon ſuſpected ; but before the Water can be made uſe of, it muſt be boil'd, and the ſup- 
pos d Criminal named, as ſoon as ever it begins to riſe. That Moment they try the 
Experiment, they muſt addreſs the Spirits in the following Terms: Ts the Party on 


whom I pour this Water guilty, or not? If he is, may it ſcald him, and ſbrivel up his 


Skin, If it has not that * the Party 9 is abſolutely . 8 d, and ac. 
counted innocent; | 


THz Negroe Women have likewiſe their particular Myſteries, which bear ſome kind 
of Analogy to thoſe we have before deſcrib'd, and amount to a kind of Circumciſion. 
[Their moſt venerable Matrons take with chem into ſome ſacred Grove, ſeveral Virgins 
of a proper Age, and commit them into the Hands and Cuſtody of a kind of Prieſteſs, 
who treats her Viſitors with a Diſh of Chickens, which is a Sort of Contract or Agree- 
ment betwixt them; for they are calld the Chickens of Alliance. After this the young 
Virgins are ſhav'd, and then conducted to a River, on the Banks whereof the Prieſteſs 
circumciſes them. After this Operation is over, ſhe makes them lay aſide all their 
Clothes, and keeps them with her for three or Ee Months together, in order to teach 
them forme ſpiritual Hymns and ſolemn Dances. But when the Term of their Soli- 
tude and Retirement 1s near expir 'd, they are dreſsd all a-new, with the Bark of a 
particular Tree ; and their Relations carry them abundance of Trinkets, that they may 
appear as fine as poflible, when they make their public Entry into the Town; at which 


Time there 1s an elegant Entertainment provided for them, accompanied with Muſic 
and Dancing. 


Tur Initiations here deſcrib'd are univerſally practis'd by all the Natives of Guinea; 
and therein the Footſteps of the Myſteries of the Antients may be eaſily diſcern'd. 
There is a great Conformity likewiſe between them and the Initiations of the * New 
World. Tis well known, that the Antients look d on theirs, * as the Entrance into 4 
new Life; which is the very ſame Idea as that of the Americans and Negroes. -*Tis 
likewiſe well known, that the Antients thought < the © Spirit and Eſſence of Religion 
was included therein, and that ſuch as were unregenerated, faw nothing but the Shell, 
ce as it were, or external Part of it. In them were compris'd the true Interpretation 
of the Grounds and Principles of their Religion, and the Maxims of their Morality.” 
Every Body knows, in ſhort, that ſuch as were initiated, enter'd upon their Regenera- 
tion with Retiring from the World, and with divers Aufterities, Faſtings, and Penances; 
all which were requir'd to be loads obſerv d by the Probationer or Novice. Theſe 
ſevere Trials were like wiſe to be accompanied with an abſolute Freedom and Diſen- 


a Seek in the preceding Solams what is there offer'd with reſyott 1 to the C65 of Adoption, as practis d 
amongſt the Indians of Cinaloa; to that of the Lying-in, or Delivery of the Iroquois ; the Probation-Time of the Na- 
tives of Virginia; the Initiation of the young Caribees; the Diſcipline of the Youth of both Sexes obſerv'd amongſt 
the Mexicans ; the Initiation of Paria; the Retirement of ſeveral adult Virgins amongſt the Caribees on the Continent ; 
the Initiation of the Prieſts of La Plata, and the Diſcipline of the Veſtals at Peru. 
d Initia, ſeu principia Vite. Cicero de Legib. 
Father Lafitau's Manners, c. Tom. I. publiſh'd in Quarto. 
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gagement from all ſenſual Objects; and when the Soul was in that happy State of In- 
difference, that nothing terreſtrial could influence or affect it, they then thought it qua- 
lified for the Participation of the moſt ſublime Myſteries of Religion. 


As to the Initiation of the Negroe Women, and their Circumciſion, there are ſome 
Circumſtances in them which give us good Grounds to imagine, that theſe two Cuſtoms 
bear a very near Affinity to thoſe Retirements, and that peculiar Diſcipline, which divers 
People amongſt the Americans oblige their adult Virgins to undergo, when they begin 
to be conſcious of their periodical Pollutions, or monthly Courſes, * We have given 
our Readers an ample and ſatisfactory Deſcription, we preſume, of ſuch Diſcipline in 
the preceding Volume. There is one particular Circumſtance, however, which Father 
Lafitau, on the Veracity of Thevet the Coſmographer, gives us a Deſcription of, en- 
tirely omitted, though very remarkable, and worthy of Obſervation. As ſoon as the 
young Virgins of Brazile arrive at the Age of Maturity, they are mortified to that 
Degree, that we may term their unhappy Situation, with Propriety enough, a State of 
Martyrdom. In the firſt Place they either burn, or cut the Hair off their Heads as 
<« cloſe as poſſibly they can. After this, they oblige them to ſtand upright on a flac 


e Stone, whilſt their Fleſh is ſlaſh'd and mangled with a ſharp Ivory Tooth, from their 


tc Shoulders to their Waiſt, croſs-ways, in ſuch a violent Manner, that the Blood trickles 
« down from every Part. The Agonies which theſe poor Girls are in, are viſible enough, 
te by their various Contorſions and Grimaces ; but their Modeſty obliges them to con- 
re ceal their Torture as much as poſſible, and not one of them dares to vent a Sigh, or 


„ ſhed a Tear. After this, they dab the Wounds with the Duſt and Aſhes of a wild 


« Gourd, which is as ſtrong a Corroſive as Gun-Powder ; ...,. inſomuch, that the 
« Marks can never be eras'd. After this, they bind their Arms; and, in ſhort, their 
« whole Bodies, with a Cotton Fillet ; hang the Teeth of a particular Animal round 
e their Necks, and lay them fo low in their Hammocks, that no Body can fee them. 
They are there confin'd for three Days together at leaſt, without being able to ſtir, 
« and are not allow'd to ſpeak, eat, nor drink, during all that Term. At the Expira- 


tion thereof, they are taken down, in e to have their Bandages pull'd off; and 


<« then they are oblig'd to ſtand again on the flat Stone before mention'd, on which. 
« they underwent their firſt ſevere Mortifications, that their Feet may not touch the 
« Ground. After that, they are to be put to Bed again, where their whole Diet con- 
« fiſts in a few boil'd Roots, a little Meal and Water, and no other Refreſhments what- 
« ſoever. In this low Condition are they kept till their ſecond Purgation; at which 
“ they are flaſſ d and mangled again from Head to Foot, in a more barbarous and in- 

« human Manner than before; then they are carried to their Hammocks once again, 
but not fo cloſely confin'd for the ſecond Month, nor oblig'd to undergo ſuch ſevere 

« Abſtinence as before; but, however, they are not ſuffer d to appear abroad, to con- 


4 verſe with any in the Family, or do any manner of Buſineſs, but card or ſpin Cot- 


4 ton. The third Month they beſmear them all over with a black Ointment, made 
up with a particular Oil; and after this they begin to go abroad, and * in the 


3 Na * 


> Tus Negroes of Jiny ſhun dale Wives Company during their periodical Fluxions. 
Every Town has a kind of a Peſt-Houſe, ſituate at about a hundred Yards Diſtance 
from the reſt, call'd Bournamon, into which all the Women in general, Maids, as well 
as Wives, are oblig'd to withdraw, and exclude themſelves from all manner of Society 
till their Purgations are perfectly ceas'd ; after which, they are at Liberty to return to 
their Families again, as ſoon as they think convenient. Their daily Proviſions during 
thoſe Times are brought them, with as much Care and Precaution as if they were in- 


Father Laftay's Manners, Sc. Tom. I. 
Father Lojer's Travels to Iny. 


feed 
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feed with the moſt malignant Diſtemper : They durſtn't, notwithſtanding, conceal 
their natural Infirmity by any manner of Means, when it comes upon them; for it 
would be inevitable Death, ſhould they be diſcoyer'd to dreſs any Victuals for their 
Husbands at ſuch a Conjuncture. Accordingly they are oblig'd. to eat of the Fetiche, 
and take a ſolemn Oath, that they will declare their Infirmities to their Husbands, and 


voluntarily withdraw to their Bournamen, as ſoon as ever they are conſcious of the leaſt 
Pollution. 


The ae of Coxdo, ANGOLA, and of the ' JaGES, 
or GAU L 8: 


HE King of Loango (a particular Province of Congo) is in ſome Meaſure the 
Object of his Subjects divine Adoration, * who honour him with the Attributes 
or Titles of Samber and Pongo, that is to ſay, the Deity, and for that Reaſon look on 
him as an omnipotent Being. The Populace, nay, the Grandees of his Kingdom, be- 
ing fully perſuaded that he can bleſs them with Rain at his Pleaſure, make their public 
Addreſſes to him once a Year, with abundance of Solemnity, and with Preſents in 


their Hands, for that Intent. A Day is by him appointed for the Celebration of this 
Ceremony ; at which Time they pay him the moſt folemn Homage, and entertain his 
Majeſty with a Trial of their Skill in Archery, and with a Mooriſh, or rather Ethiotian 
Concert of Muſic. After their Adorations are paid, the King lets fly an Arrow into 
the Air. The Day is ſpent in all the Demonſtrations of public Joy irnaginable, eſpe- 
cially if the Rain happens but to deſcend never ſo little upon them; and we may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe, that theſe People, as well as other Nations, make choice of ſuch Times 


as are likely to be moſt favourable, and give a Sanction to the Miracle they petition 
for. 


His Majeſty, moreover, is, as we are inform'd, a profound Magician. He orders 
and requires the divine Worſhip of two Idols, one call'd Mokrfſo, the other Checocke. 
The former, to whom they give the additional Title of © Gombery, is ſerv'd and attended 
by an old Sorcereſs, whoſe Appellation is Ganga-Gombery. She is the Pythian Prieſteſs 
of Loango ; but, like Triphonius of old, ſhe delivers her Oracles in ſubterraneous Caverns. 
There is a Chapel erected in the high Road, which is conſecrated, and ſet apart for 
the Service of Checocke ; wherein ſtands a little black Image, or Repreſentation of him, 
in which he ſometimes condeſcends to communicate himſelf at Midnight to his favourite 
Devotees. Such nocturnal Honours are attended with Raptures, and enthuſiaſtic Agi- 
tations for ſome Hours. Every Sentence that ſuch Perſons utter, under their Inſpira- 
tions, is look'd upon as an Oracle, and the ſolemn Declaration of the divine Will and 
Pleaſure of their Checocke. All Artificers, Fiſhermen, and Magicians, look on this Idol 


as the peculiar Object of their divine Adoration. * One Branch of cheir Worſhip con- 
fiſts in clapping their Hands. 


* Bxs1Dxs theſe two Idols, the People of Loango have ſeveral houſhold, as well as 
rural Gods, whom they worſhip and adore under divers extravagant Figures. Each 
Idol has his erna Diſtrict and — Such as preſide over the Fruits, the 


* Purchas's Pilgrims, 
d In the Month of December. 


© See the Remark in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, on the Idol Mokiſſ. 
d Plauſus. The Antients obſerv'd the very ſame Ceremony in their religious Worſhip. 


Extracted from Dapper's Deſcription of Africa. This Author has given us a very full Account of the Idolatry 
of theſe Africans, 


i Cavazzh, in his Hi ſeries Relazione de Congo, Matambo ed“ Angola, 0 
orn, 


* 
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Corn, and other Products of the Earth, are nothing more than Scare-Crows, or Bug- 
Bears, compos d of Bones, Feathers, Horns, Hoofs, and Skins of Beaſts; &c. 


S % „ Ss 4 *+ 6 * s Furum aviumgue 
Maxima for mi db. 


Notwithſtanding all theſe ridiculous Inſtances of Idolatry, they acknowledge a Supreme 
Being, whom, however, they neither concern themſelves about, nor any ways regard; 
which Neglect proceeds either from theit profound Ignorance, or a Notion which ma- 
ny others entertain as well as they, viz, that God governs the World by his Deputics, 
or Vicegerents, to whom alone, by conſequence, Mertals ought to make their imme- 
diate Addrefles, as 'tis cuſtomary for us to make our Applications to ſome favourite Mi- 

niſter of State, for ſuch Favours as we are ambitious of obtaining from the Prince upon 
the Throne. 


Tux formal Manner in which the King of Loango generally drinks a Glaſs of Li- 
quor, may be reckon'd, with Propriety enough, amongſt the Number of their religious 
Cuſtoms. The Officer, who attends him on that Occaſion, has a little Bell in his Hand, 
which he tinkles, on the Delivery of the Cup, and turns his Head another Way. At the 
fame Time, all fuch other Perſons as are preſent, proſtrate themſelves before him, and 
hide their Faces, till the Ceremony is over; for tis no leſs than Death for any one to 
preſume to ſee his Majeſty drink: So extravagant and fantaſtical is the Veneration which 

this Princely God exacts from his Subjects! Moreover, he eats by himſelf in a With- 
drawing-Room, ſet apart for that particular Purpoſe; and when he rifes from Table, 
he either knocks or rings a little Bell, and then departs without any farther Notice or 
Ceremony whatſoever ; which ſuperſtitious Cuſtom is grounded on an idle Notion the 
Negroes entertain, that his Majeſty would inevitably die that Moment he was ſeen to 
eat or drink by any of his Subjects. Yet who knows after all, but this Cuſtom was fitſt 
eſtabliſh'd with a political View, and that the Aſſaſſination of ſome Prince at his Table 
was the original Cauſe of its Inſtitution ? 
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* WHENEVER any of theſe Blacks have white Children (a Circumſtance, however, 
which but ſeldom happens) this King of Lrango orders them to be brought up, and 
inſtructed in the Black Art, and the Miniſtry of their Idols. Theſe Prieſts have a pe- 
culiar Privilege to make whatever they take a fancy to, their own Property; ; and the 
Veneration and Refpe& which the People have for them | is ſo 7 that they never 
thwart or oppoſe their Inclinations. * | 


THERE is an Idol © in the Province of Matambo, called Maramba, whoſe Prieſts 
are all Sorcerers or Magicians. This Image ſtands upright, directly oyer-againſt the 
Temple dedicated to his peculiar Service, in a Baſket, made in the Form of a Bee-Hive. 
To this Deity in particular they apply themſelves for Succeſs, when they | go out a hunt- 
ing or fiſhing ; and for the Relief of all ſuch as are indiſpoſed, &c. 1s before him 


2 Purchas. 
It is preſumed, ends to Dapper, that theſe ill-looking Perfons are n their Whiteneſs is dead and 
-languid, and void of that Intermixture of Red and White which is called Fleſh-Colour, and fluſhes in the Faces of 
ſuch as are in perfect Health, Their Sight likewiſe is very weak and imperfect, and they can difcern Objects mucli 
quicker, and more diſtinctly by Night, than in the Day- Time. The ſame Auibor quotes Iſaar Vi ſfus, who informs 
us, that in the inner Parts of Guinea, there are entire Nations who are all white, and whom the Moers avoid with 
the utmoſt Precaution, their Breath and their Touch being equally contagious; for which Reaſon Dapper, who un- 
derſtood Phyſic, is of Opinion, that theſe white People owe their Colour to nothing but their leprous Diſtemper, 
while the exceſſive Heat of the Cl; mate e parches vp and conſumes their Skins, The AMeers ſecure themſelves from 
that Misfortune, by greafirg and znointing themſelves every Day without Intermiſſion, which preſerves that Co- 
lour which Nature gave them, ard centributes at the ſame Time extremely to the Health of their Bodies. There 
are ſeveral of theſe Whites i in the Iſlar d/of Berreo, Neep Guinea, and La Tora des Pateus. 
6 Ene, ibid. 1 


like- 
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likewiſe, that a Perſon who is charged with the Commiſſion of any Crime is obliged 
to plead his Cauſe, and clear his Innocence. In the firſt Place, he falls down on his 
Knees before Miramba, and then, embracing the God with the profoundeſt Veneration, 
pronounces theſe Words; Behold, Miramba | thy Servant 1s come to juſtify himſelf be- 
Fore thee, In caſe he is really guilty, and is impiouſly perjured, he falls down dead up- 


on the Spot. The Devotees preſerve with Care, and carry always about them, ſome 


little Images of this Miramba in ſmall Boxes, which may be look'd upon, with Pro- 
priety enough, as the Relic-Caſes of theſe Negroes. Sometimes they wear a Miramba 
about their Necks, or on their Left-Arms. Miramba always marches at the Head of 
their Armies; and he is preſented with the firſt delicious Morſel, and the firſt Glaſs of 
Wine, that is ſerved up at the Governor, or King, of Matambo's Table, 


Tur Natives of the Province of Bamba worſhip a an Aka with two Legs 1 


long Tail, and a Pair of Wings; an Animal, in ſhort, like a Dragon, according to 
the Deſcription we have of that imaginary Creature; and as tis but ſeldom to be met 


with, *tis on that Account, in all probability, look'd upon and rever'd as a Deity. 


Tux Blacks of the Province of Songo, the Bramins, and other Neighbours of the 
Anzicains, worſhip the Sun and Moon, which they repreſent, as we are inform d, uns 
der the Figures of a Man and a Woman. They have ſeveral other little Deities, How: 

ever, which they likewiſe worſhip ; but the Sun, and his Conſort, the Moon (for that's 


the Notion they entertain of theſe glorious Luminiries) are nts 3 their principal 
N 


' Tn the Iſland of Quantalla * "te is an Idol made of their current Coin, to which 
the Natives make voluntary Oblations of their moſt valuable Effects; which all Perſons 
are ſtrictly enjoin'd not to touch on any Account whatever. They let them lie till they 
decay, through Time and Putrefaction, in an Encloſure, fenced in with ivory Pali- 
fades. One Prieſt alone receives the free-will Offerings of the Devotees, and preſents 
their Homage to the Idol. This Vicegerent of his induſtriouſly conceals from every 
Body the ſecret Avenues which lead to the Deity ; for he never goes twice the fame 
Way. This wondrous Precaution of his, in all probability, is no more than a Piece of 
Pricftcraft, to animate the Zealof the People, whom he thus keeps ignorant of the God 
whom they adore. But, however that be, Plura tranſeribimus, quam credimus. 


Ix ſhort the People of Congo pay divine Adoration to Dragons, Serpents, Goats, and 
Tigers; - as allo, to a vaſt Variety of Birds and Plants; being in all Appearance like the 
antient Egyptians, whoſe Religion principally conſiſted in Symbols, or Hieroglyphicks. 
The People of Congo have likewiſe ſeveral Images and Figures, made both in Stone 
and Wood, which ſeem to bear a very near Affinity to, the Fetiches and Taliſmans be- 
forementioned ; but as they acknowledge a Supreme Being, it muſt be ſuppoſed, that 
they look upon theſe Idols as inferior Deities, though worthy of the Eſteem and Ve- 
neration of Mankind, on account of their relative Power, and their eaſy Acceſs to 


that Supreme Being. But be that as it will, the Images of thefe Idols are certainly : 


Honoured with the reſpective Names of the Divinities they repreſent, and receive the 
Vows of their reſpective Votaries, as their Deputies or Vicegerents. The Ganga's, or 
Prieſts, when they viſit their Sick, preſent them with theſe Images, which they ſet be- 
fore their Eyes, in order to reſtore their Healths, and excite their Fervor and Devotion, 
There are ſome of theſe Negraes, however, adds our Apthor here quoted, who 1. ſo 


0 Dapper 8 Deſcription of Africa. 
b We are inform' d, that at preſent they are Chriſtians, but ſuch Authors as we beſt can confide in, aſſure us, that 


their Notions of our Religion are very ſuperficial ; accordingly it frequently happens, that they apoſtatize, and tunn 


their Backs upon the Deity, and, as Father Cavazzi expreſſes i it, return a without Reluctance to their old Mafters. 
c Cavazzi in his 1ſtorica Relazzione, &c. 
Vol.. IV. 6A rational 
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rational in their Conduct as to abſtain, with the utmoſt Precaution, from the Worſhip 
of a Plurality of Gods, and invoke only the Supreme Being, whom they diſtinguiſh by 
different Appellations, that is Deuſcata, the only God, and Deſu, the God of Heaven. 


Txx1R religious Teſtimonies of Duty and Reſpect conſiſt principally in their Genu- 
flexions, Proſtrations, and, as we have before obſerved, Applauſes, or Clapping of Hands. To 
theſe, however, we muſt add their Prayers, Vows, and Sacrifices ; as alſo, ſome parti- 


cular Geſticulations, which are the peculiar Signatures.or Characteriſtics of Humility and 
Devotion. Their Prieſts are all Sorcerers and — 


Tux Art of Divination, or Prediction by Birds, is particularly ſtudied, and practiſed by 
the Natives of the Kingdom of Angola. Their Flight and various Cries are Preſages, as 
they were „ the Heathens of FARO, of future good or bad Fortune, 


Tur Mokiſſos, or Fetiches of Angola, are compoſed either of Wood or Stone; ſome 
few whereof are erected in Temples or Chapels, but the much greater Part of them in 
the public Streets, or the High-ways. They have various Denominations, according to 
their reſpective Employments. To them they make their Vows, and to them they of- 
fer up their Sacrifices, either to appeaſe their Anger, or obtain their Benediction. Some 
of theſe Motzſſes are made in the Form of four-footed- Beaſts; others like Birds, &c. 
They are, in ſhort, their Oracles; but not the only ones theſe Idolaters of Angola conſult : 
They have a religious Dance which fully anſwers that Purpoſe; tho', in all probability, 
it conſiſts in nothing more than the Art of throwing themſelves into enthuſiaſtic Rap- 
| tures, thro' the Violence of their Agitations. Tis in this Situation that the firſt inſpir'd 
Dancer talks in a ſublime and ſpiritual Language to his Audience, and is liſtened to with 
as much Attention as an Oracle. We ſhall have occaſion elſewhere to return to the re- 
ligious Dances of theſe Barbarians. The Mokiſſos, of whom we have been ſpeaking, are 


_ ſubordinate to a ſuperior Being, who is call'd by the Natives of Angola, Zaunbau. Pune, | 
and e to be the God of Heaven. | | 


Their INITIATIONS; their REL 1G10US Daxczs; 
their PRIESTS, &c. 


N the Province of Miambs, chose 2 6 devote themſelves to the Service of 
Maramba are ſhut up by the Ganga's in a cloſe, dark Apartment, and there 
obliged to ſpend ſome conſiderable Time in the Exerciſe of the ſtricteſt Abſtinence. 

After this Retirement, they are likewiſe directed to obſerve a profound Silence for ſeve- 
ral Days together; and not to violate this Injunction on any Occaſion whatſoever, not 
even the hardeſt Treatment poſſible, which they generally meet with, in order to try 
their Patience. When the Term of this Penance is expired, they are introduced into 


the Preſence of their Idol, and there undergo the painful Operation of two Inciſions, 
which are made on their Shoulders in the Form of a Creſcent. After this, they are 
ſprinkled with the Blood that trickles down from their Wounds, which completes the 


a luise is the general ates of all the Idols of this People, if we may give credit to Travellers, whoſe 
Word muſt be taken till we have ſome better Authority to depend on. It is no ways inconſiſtent, however, to 
look on theſe Mokiſſos, as Genii and Syirits, bearing a great Affinity to the Frtiches, Manitous, ' &c. beforementioned. 


All ſuch Things to which they aſcribe any 3 2 are compriſcd, as Dapper expreſſes it, under the 
Denomination of Mokiſſos. 


» This Dance is called Duimbares. 
© An Idol already mentioned. 
© ThePrieſts. 
* Purchas's Pilgrims. = 
Tce 
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Ceremony of their Conſecration to Miramba, to whom they are ſolemnly engaged to be 
ever true and faithful, and always carry about them one of his Images. After this ſo- 
lemn Dedication, they muſt not preſume to taſte ſome particular Proviſions ; which are 
not, however, prohibited alike to all; ſome * being forbidden to eat one Thing, and 


others another. This is the Ceremony of the Initiation of their Youth of both n as 
ſoon as they are twelve Vears of Age. 5 


Tur Idolaters of Congo deſcribe their Gods as ſubject to various Paſſions, who, if 
we may credit their Account of them, look down with a jealous and angry Eye on the 
partial Adorations of their Votaries. When a Negroe imagines that he lies under ſome 
more than ordinary Obligations to one particular Idol, he worſhips it with an uncommon 
Zeal and Veneration ; erects Statues, and conſecrates Images to that favourite Deity ; 
which partial Reſpect of his is not only reſented, but ſeverely puniſhed by ſome other 
God that thinks himſelf neglected: The Devotee is ſure to feel at long run the dire Ef- 
feds of his Indignation, which obliges him to conſecrate ſome Image in honour of him, 
in order to appeaſe his Reſentment : But this is not all; for if any other God interpoſes, 
and demands a Share of his Reſpect, he is by no means to be lighted ; ſo that the De- 
yotee 1s frequently compell'd to conſecrate a far greater Number of Images than ever he 
intended. Such are the Ideas which the Negroes of Congo entertain of their religious 
Duties, if we may credit ſuch Authors as have given us a Deſcription of thoſe Coun- 
tries. 


"Tis the peculiar Province of one of their Ganga's to conſecrate theſe Images in the Pre- 
ſence of the whole Family, Friends, and Neighbours of the Devotee ; the Ceremony where- 
of is ſomewhat myſterious; for the Votary 1 is obliged to be duly prepared for it, by Re- 


tirement for about a Fortnight into a little Palm-Tree Hut, and by a profound Silence for 


nine Days. After this Preparation, the Ganga, the Devotee, and a numerous Train of 
his Neighbours and Relations, repair to a ſpacious Plain, where, being ranged all round 
a Drum, the Ganga ſounds forth the Praiſes of the Moliſſo, and the whole Aſſembly 
dance to the martial Beating of the Drum, in honour to the new Idol. At the Cloſe of 
the ſecond or third Day, the Devil begins viſibly to actuate and poſſeſs the Devotee. Af- 
ter that, the Ganga mutters ſome particular myſtic Terms, and ſtains his own Temples, 
the Corners of his Eyes, and his Breaſt, with red and white Spots. In the fame cere- 
monious Manner, he paints the Devotee, whoſe Poſſeſſion is now conſpicuous, by the 
various Contorſions of his Body, the rolling of his Eyes, his wild Grimaces, and con- 
vulſive Agitations. We are fully aſſured, that in theſe enthuſiaſtic Tranſports, he handles 
and eats Fire, without the leaſt Damage or Inconvenience ; but the moſt ſurpriſing Cir- 
cumſtance of all is this, that the Devil oftentimes tranſports the Perſon, thus poſſeſt, to 
ſome ſolitary Deſart, where he is detain'd for three Days together, without any one 
knowing what is become of him. The Magician and his Relations, therefore, ſearch 
diligently all over the Country in hopes to find him, and recal him by Beat of Drum; 
at laſt, when they have happily found him, they conduct him home with abundance of 
Formality ; but find him ſo prodigiouſly fatigued with his Poſſeſſion, that he is ſcarce 
able to ſtir a Limb. | 


Iris ag to ſuppoſe, that by long Retirement, Abſtinence, and ſome particulat 
Potions which the Devotee is obliged to take, his Imagination 1s artfully wrought up ts 


a Libris grophanis 8 juſh, « quo rectius ad arcana puriſſime religionis ln pervadant, ſays Aduleius, in Lib. xl. of | 


his Metamorphoſis in the Deſcription of the Myſteries of It. 


d Tangit & ira Deos; at non impune feremus, 
D wique inhonorati, non & dicemwr inulti. Ovib. Lib, viii. Metam. 


By this Paſſage, there appears a manifeſt Conformity between the Ideas of theſe Pagans of Gare and the Antients, 
In order to avoid the Vengeance of the Gods, the latter had ſeveral Solemnities, 3 in which they revered the whole c@- 
leſtial Hierarchy all together. 
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ſuch enthuſiaſtic Raptures, and violent Emotions, as induce the whole Aſſembly to ima- 
gine, that the Devil actuates and informs him: The Quack Sophiſtry of the Magician, 
the ſolemn Beat of the Drum, and the exceſſive Movements of the Dance, finally com- 
plete the Diſorder of his diſtemper'd Brain. And if 'tis true, that the Conſecration of 
thoſe Images is, for the generality, the Reſult of a folemn Vow, made in Sickneſs, Ad- 
verſity, or old Age, what can poſſibly contribute more to a perfect Poſſeſſion, and to 
make a finiſhed Madman of the poor Viſionary ? But what ſhall we ſay with reſpe& to 
the Fire which the Perſon fo poſſeſs d eats without any manner of Inconvenience? The 
Anſwer is very obvious, that tis all Artifice and Legerdemain ; but ſo well couched, as ea- 
fily ro impoſe upon the ignorant, unthinking Negroes, in the fame manner as our An- 
ceſtors were formerly deluded by their Ordeal Trials. 


| Dvx1xG the Time that the Devil actually poſſeſſes the Negroe, he is asked to what ſo- 
lemn Obligations he means to tie him, which when he has publickly declared, a Ring, 
or Bracelet, is immediately put upon the Negroe's Arm, and as often as he takes an Oath, 


or makes any poſitive Affirmation, his Veracity muſt not be called in Queſtion, Wen 
he ſwears By his Bracelet, 


Tas Obligations, or religious Duties of the Negroes are innumerable. There is not 
one amongſt them all, that does not ſolemnly engage to abſtain from ſame particular ſorts 
of Fruits, Plants, Herbs, &c. They lay themſelves, likewiſe, under voluntary Reſtric- 
tions, both publick and private, with reſpe& to their wearing Apparel : As for inſtance, 
the Men are obliged to wear the Skin of ſome particular Beaſt around their Waits, which 
muſt hang down ſo low, as to cover one half of their Thighs; and always to wear a 
Cap, or ſomething of the like Nature upon their Heads ; or at leaſt a Head-band round 
their Temples. On the other Hand, the Women go with their Head and Hair always 
uncovered. The following Cuſtom is ſtill more ſingular and remarkable: If any one 
fits upon a Bed- ſide, in which there are two Perſons of different Sexes, tho' legally mar- 
ried, he becomes polluted ; and the Maſter of the Houſe muſt exhort ſuch Delinquent 
in a friendly and charitable manner, to go directly and purify himſelf. His Clothes are 
accordingly laid before the Fire, and the Party who officiates as Purificator, purſues the 
Ceremony by hooking his little Finger with that of the Left-Hand of the Party polluted ; 
Thus united, both lift up their Hands above their Heads, and turn themſelves round. 

After this, the Purificator takes two Implements made of Iron, which he claſhes one 
againſt the other three or four times ſucceſſively, and then blows in the Palm of his own 
Hand, as well as that of the Perſon whom he purifies. During theſe formal Grimaces 
and Geſticulations, he mutters a dozen myſtic Words, which compleats the Purification. 
A Perſon who has any illegitimate Iſſue is obliged to abſtain from the Breaſt of a Buffe, 
or wild Ox; butis acquitted from that Penance, and acquires a juſt Title to his Children, 
by being duly married. All theſe religious Rites and Ceremonies are confirmed and e- 
ſtabliſhed, by an habitual Dread of being ſeverely puniſhed by their Mokiſſos, who ſeldom 
or never fail to chaſtiſe ſuch as neglect the Obſervance of them. 


Six GING and Dancing are two fundamental Branches of the religious Worſhip of the 
Negroes ; for 'tis at the Celebration of thoſe Solemnities, that the Spirit actuates and poſ- 
ſeſſes their Ganga's, and for the moſt part, thoſe wha dance with them, It would be 
tedious, if not impertinent, to deſcribe all their Follies and Grimaces, which in many 


- reſpects very nearly reſemble the Extalies and Tranſports of the antient Sooth- 
ſayers. 


2 See Dapper in his PEN M of Africa. 


The Diſtemper which affects the Imagination of this Negro is called Lycanthropy. See what Win ſays of itin his 
Treatiſe of the Lan, and what bigs heap before remark” A the Laplanders, 
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Tur Sovereign * Pontiff, or ſuprerne Head of the Hierarchy of Congo, is called Chi. 
tomb. He isreverenc'd after a very ſingular Manner, and is look d upon as a Deity, or at leaft 
as 2 Being ſomewhat more than mortal. ' He is preſented with the firſt Fruits of all the 

Products of the Earth. There are ſolemn Supplicatians made to him for his ſpiritual Be- 
nediction on their Harveſt ; and accordingly he always bleſſes the Seed, and Ground before 
they preſume to fow it: If he does not perform this Ceremony himſelf, he does it at 
leaſt by Delegation of his Vicars, or Afliftants; This Chitombe; likewiſe; keeps up a ſa- 
cred Fire, at which ſome conſiderable Quantity of Brands are kindled, and afterwards di- 
{tributed amongſt the Sovis, or Governours of their Provinces; who receive thein with 
all the Teſtimonies of the moſt. profound Veneration and Reſpect; and are incapable of 


exerciſing their public Authority till they are poſſeſs d of them: The People are ſb far 


prejudic'd in favour of this their Chifombe; or Sovereign Pontiff, and pay him ſuch avv- 
ful Homage, that they will not acknowledge, or obey their Sovis; unleſs they wait on his 
Holineſs for his heavenly Benediction, and pay their Obedience to this viſible God, be- 
fore they enter upon their reſpective Poſts. This Submiſſion of their Sovis is as humble 
as can well be imagin d. They attend the Levy of their Chitombe, and there proſtrate 
themſelves before him; and the People who accompany them, proftrating themſelves 
likewiſe at the fame Time, implore his Holineſs to receive their Governors under his Pa- 
tronage and Protection. After this, the Pontiff fprinkles Water and Duſt upon theſe So- 
vis, and extending them on their Backs, walks over them backwards and forwards ſeve- 
ral Times, treading upon their Breafts, and making them ſwear in that humble Poſture; 
that they will always remain dependant on, and be implicitly ſubſervient to, his Orders PE. 
Deciſions. If the Chitombe in the Celebration of this Ceremony ſhou'd boaſt of his > walking 


upon the Afpick, or treading the Bafilisk under his Foot, one ſhould almoſt be tempted to 


believe, that he had copied this haughty and imperious Ceremony from the Life of one 
of our Popes. There are ſome, however, who in all probability will queſtion the Ve- 


racity of the Miſſionary who has publiſhed this Deſcription ; and the Reflection which he 


immediately ſubjoins, gives good Grounds for ſuch Suſpicion. It muſt be allow'd, to 


ſpeak of him in the moſt favourable Manner, that he was not conſcious of the 1 Con- 


ſequences that might be drawn from a Reflection fo e to the Purpoſe. 


Bor to to proceed with our Capuchin, Should the Gomer prove guilty of the moſt flagrant 
Crime imaginable, no Perſon whatever has any Power to judge or correct him. Twould 


be to no Purpoſe there to appeal to a future Council. When his Duty requires him to viſit 


his Dioceſe, there muſt be a general Preparation, by a ſtrict Abſtinence from all unlawful 
Pleaſures, to receive him. Such as are married muſt even refrain from the Converſation of 
their Wives, whilſt he is taking a Review of his Flock, and contribute, by their exem- 

plary Temperance and Chaſtity, towards the Preſervation of their ſpiritual Paſtor, More- 


over, the Negroes are of Opinion, that ſhould their Pontiff die a natural Death, it would 


prove of fatal Conſequence to the whole Race of Mankind; for which Reaſon, wbes 
they think him paſt all hopes of Recovery, his Succeſſor is empower d to ſtrangle him, 
or diſpatch him in ſuch decent Manner as he thinks moſt proper. 


8 Negombo, cho lefs reverenc'd and reſpetted than == Chitainbe, f 18 ESI TY 
ſtanding extremely valu'd, and at the ſame Time look'd upon as both a Prieſt and a Pro- 
phet. He nat only orofeſles to foretel future Events, but aſcribes to himſelf an innate 
Virtue or Power of healing all manner of Diſeaſes. He 1 18 always ſufficiently provided 


— Daſertzione de tri Regni Onge, Matamba, &c. . 

o Super aſpidem, & Baſiliſcum ambulabis & conculcabis, &c. 45 

© From this Ceremony I could not but obſerve, that Nature dictates to the mo moſt 8 Natiom the awful Reverence and Reſpect 
ubich is indiſputably due to the Sovereign Pontiffs of all Religions whatſoever. | 

4 If in all Religions whatſoever the ſame Deference and Reſpeft muſt he paid to the Sovereign Pontif, as to thi 
Chitombe, his Deciſions muſt be implicitiy . to; from N it follows, that Idolaters "_ be Idolaters 
fill, and * 5 Se. 
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with a vaſt Variety of Medicaments, the Virtues whereof are ſo deeply impreſs d on the 
Minds of the Negroes, that che Miſcarriage of the Magician, or his Preſcriptions, is al- 
ways imputed to the Patient. We need not, however, travel ſo far as Congo, to meet 

with Inſtances of Prejudice and Prepoſſeſſion equally extravagant. 


Tux Prieſt who aſſumes the Title of Negoſei muſt always have eleven Wives, each of 

whom is honour'd with the Denomination of ſome particular Mokiſſo. They burn Straw 
in the Preſence of theſe Idols, and their Worſhippers take peculiar care to hang their 
Heads over the Smoke; becauſe 'tis a receiv'd Opinion amongſt them, that the more they 
ſuffet themſelves to be blacken'd and beſmear'd therewith, the more they ingratiate them- 
| ſelves into the Favour and Affections of the Idols. Such as meditate Revenge on their 
Enemies make their Applications to the Neægeci, who cuts off ſome Locks of their Hair, 
and after he has bundled them up together, throws them into the Fire. The Magician 


in the mean while pronounces ſome formal Imprecations againſt the Enemy particularly 
mentioned, and againft his whole Family. 


Tur Nepindi ftyles himſelf the Maſter of the Elements, and pretends to over-rule - 
and controul the Thunder, Lightening, Storms, and Tempeſts: In order to render his 
Power conſpicuous, he erects large Heaps of Earth contiguous to his Habitation: After 
he has finiſhed the uſual Sacrifices and magical Operations, a little Animal, ſay they, 
creeps out of the Foot of one of them, which raiſes itſelf by ſlow Degrees, and at laſt 


takes its Flight towards the Heavens. Then thick Clouds darken the Skies, and Tinporr, 
Lightening, and Rain immediately enſue. 


2 Taiz is a Sect of Negroes at Congo, who celebrate their Myſteries in particular dark 
and retired Places, and are call'd by Father Cavazzi the Neguiti. Every Perſon that is 
inclin'd to b:-come a Member of this Society, is obliged to walk too and fro fo often on 
a Rope, that at laſt he falls down by Virtue of an Inchantment, or rather the Artifice 


of ſome Member, or, in ſhort, through the Giddineſs of his own Head. But be that as 


it will, as ſoon as he is fallen down, he enters into an extatic Fit, and is carried into their 
public Aſſembly; when he comes to himſelf, they oblige him to ſwear, that he will 
never abandon or forſake their Fraternity. Such as violate this Engagement are facri- 
ficed to their tutelary Gods. 


Tux Prieſt, or Ganga, who is likewiſe ſtiled Mutinu, and aſſumes the Title of King 
of the Waters, makes the Negroes believe, that he extracts from thence infallible Reme- 
dies, and Antidotes againſt the moſt malignant Diſtempers. He cauſes all ſuch as are 
afflicted with any Maladies, to afſemble themſelves together on the Banks of a River, 
into which he throws an empty Pitcher, murtering at the ſame Time a Number of myſ- 
tic Words. The next Moment he draws it out full of Water, wherein the pretended | 
Remedies, which he diſtributes amongſt the Spectators then preEne, are all included. 
But to what Purpoſe ſhould we expatiate any further on the magical Operations of theſe 
Negro Prieſts, ſince the Account we have already given, will furniſh the Reader with an 
adequate Idea of their Power, which in reality conſiſts | in nothing elſe bur the Tricks 


- and Artifices of Empericks and Impoſtors ? 


Tu uE Province of Sond! has a Chitombe peculiar to itſelf, He reſides on the Summit of 
a Mountain. He wears his Hair very long, embelliſhed with divers Trinkets, which arc 
the Objects of theſe Negroes Veneration. They pay him ſuch a profound Reſpect, that 
they never preſume to ſpeak to him without proſtrating themſelves before him with their 
Faces to the Ground. Tis accounted an Act of the higheſt Preſumption to look this 
venerable Pontiff in the Face, unleſs by a peculiar Condeſcenſion he gives them that 
Freedom. When he appears in Public every one bows down before him with Devotion, 
and when he goes abroad, a wooden Idol is carried before him on a kind of Litter, 
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8 Tux Gangas haye their reſpective Poſts or Offices aſſigned them. Amobondu is 
the Guardian of their Corn, thro” the Aid and Aſſiſtance of a * Mokiſſo, or Fetiche, 
made of Clay and Feathers, which he buries in the Middle of ſuch Fields as are under 
his Protection. Amolbeb reſtores ſuch to their former State of Health, who had loſt it 
by Virtue of any magical Incantations; for 'tis a receiv d Opinion amongſt the Natives of 
Congo, that no Perſon is either ſick or dies, but by Virtue of ſome magic Charms, or 
Faſcinations. We ſhall in the Sequel of this Diſſertation treat more amply of the fatal 
Conſtquences that attend this Notion. Molonga foretels their good or ill Succeſs in all 

Diſtempers. Neconi and Neali have the Influence or Power of healing the Sick, Negods 
cures the Deaf, Næſambi cleanſes the Lepers, Embungula charms the Slaves, and makes them 
attend him by blowing a Whiſtle. And laſtly, the Ganga-Metambola, if we may depend 
on the Veracity of our Friar, raiſes the Dead by his magical Incantations. 


Tux Idolaters of Angola pay an equal Regard and Veneration to their Gangas. They 

imagine that their Life, Health, Fortune, and the Preſervation of all their Effects, are 

dependant on them. They have an Order of Magicians, call'd Chibados, who always 
dreſs themſelyes in Women's Apparel. | 


Their ſolemn OaTHs, and METHOD of Examina- 
tion, or I ryal of their Criminals, &c. 
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; Deſeription of their Tryal, or Experiment by the Quoni. That which is generally 

made uſe of at Congo by the Imbondo, or Bonde, is of the fame Kind. The Pri- 
ſoner is obliged to drink a ſtated Quantity of the Juice of this Root. If he be able to 
make Water freely after he has taken the Draught, he is clear'd, and declar'd to be in- 
nocent ; but if he has the Strangury, and falls down after it, tis look'd upon as an in- 
cohteſtible Evidence that he is guilty, and as ſuch, he is inſtantly condemn'd to die, with- 
out the leaſt Hopes of Pardon or Reprieve. This public Experiment is made before the 
King, or the Moni-Boma, who acts as Judge in theſe criminal Cauſes, There is a 
Fee or Duty to be firſt paid to his Majeſty ; after which the Judges, the Proſecutors, and 
their Relations, ' meet together in ſome large Square, or public High-Road, where 
the Priſoner, with all his Friends and Relations likewiſe attends. The latter are all 
ſeated by one another ; for if the Party * charged, and ſuſpected, undergoes the Experi- 
ment with Succeſs, his Relations, Friends, and Acquaintance, muſt ſubmit to it in their 
Turns, till the Imbondo has made a Diſcovery of the pretended Malefactor. 
5 Ah IA 5980 7-9 | 


T* our Differtation on the Religious Cuſtoms of the Natives of Guinea, we gave a 


Anor nx & Author * adds, chat as ſoon as the Priſoner has drunk this Imbondo, the 
Judge riſes, and throws a ſmall Rod, or Wand at his Head; at the ſame Time making 


„ 


ments. | | 
© Dapper's Deſcription of Africa, 
d Cavaxæi, ubi ſup. | | 
\© Dapper bi. = Miſ. 
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Misfortune to fall in the Experiment, are look d upon as abſolutely convicted. Notwith- 
ſtanding the many Frauds and Abuſes that are commited on theſe Occaſions, the Negroes 
lay a prodigious Streſs on the Practice and Obſervance of theſe Experiments. Nay, tho 


they have been ſufficiently convinced of the Deceit and Folly of theſe Tryals, tis with 


them, * as with many others, the Impoſture, even aber 'tis detected, is full carried on 
with Succeſs. 


»The Negroes of Congo are very ſtrict in the Obſervance of their Oaths; but if how- 
ever they ſhould accidentally at any Time break it, in the Heat of their Paſſion, tis 
cuſtomary for them to make a kind of Confeſſion to one of their Ganga's, and ask his 
Abſolution. If the Oath has been thus rafhly violated but once, a fingle Confeſſion is 
ſufficient ; but if the Crime has been aggravated by a frequent Repetition, the Delinquent 
muſt humble himſelf ſeveral Ways before he can procure his full and free Remiſſion. 
The Gangs reduces ſome particular Roots to Powder, which he encloſes in a Phial, and 
therenpon pronounces ſeveral Imprecations againſt the Perſon who is perjured. After 
chis, he orders the Penitent to proſtrate himſelf on the Ground, and from the Bottom 
of his Heart to renounce and deteſt his Sins; which done, he if him up, and pre- 
ſents him with a Glaſs of Water. This ſalutary Potion being drank with a contrite 
Heart, the Sinner returns home perfectly pardoned and abſolved; having firſt made the 
_ Ganga ſome grateful Acknowledgment for his ſpiritual Conſolation, Sometimes this 


Sera anoints the Tongue of the Perſon perjur'd with the Oil of Dates, and accompanies 
this Unction with ſundry Imprecations. 


Wr ſhall cloſe this Article with the Ceremony which theſe People practiſe before 
enter on any warlike Expedition. Curious, and fond of knowing the Conſequences 
the approaching Engagement, they put a Veſſel full of Water, with ſeveral other Ingre- 
dients, upon the Fire, which muſt all be firſt conſecrated and duly prepared by a Ganga, 
As ſoon as the Pot begins to boil, they enter upon their magical Incantations, which, as 
they imagine, irreſiſtibly attract the tutelar Genius of their Enemies, and oblige him to 
plunge himſelf into it. In this painful Situation, they confine him for ſome conſiderable 

Time; but when he has done ſufficient Penance, as they conceive, and that the Tor- 
ments he has endured muſt indiſputably have humbled him, they ask him ſeveral Quęſ- 
tions relating to the Succeſs of the enſuing War. Whether he gives them any expreſs 

Anſwer or not, we are not informed; they always Conjecture, however, that they ſhall 
either conquer, or be conquer'd from the peculiar Fermentation of theſe magical Ingre- 
dients, and in all probability the Genius never gives them any other Satisfaction of Re» 
ply. Sometimes, likewiſe, as we are informed, they ſet an empty Pot upon. the Fire, 
and when tis red hot, turn the Bottom upwards, and hoyering over it, xeceiye the Heat, 
which, as they 1 imagine, inſpires them with an invincible Coarage. A Prepoſſeſſion of 
this Nature may often, in all probability, meet with the defired Succeſs, and . 
Inſtances of the like Nature might be produced from the Hiſtory. of all Ages; but 

twou d be impertinent, and ſoreign to the Purpoſe, to quote — in chis Diſſertation. | 


* The following remarkable Story — from the Author of the Bibliethogue Unicerſelk. Tom. ix, Homo 1688. 
A King of AMacoco, being very deſirous to diſcover whether ſuch Experiments were really cfleQual, and might be 

depended on or net, pretended one Day that ſome Rague or other had ſtole from him a conſiderable wks 9 
Snail-Shells, which are the current Money of the Country. Two of his Domeſticks were ftrangly ſi 


mediarely taken into Cuſtody, who ynderwent with Courage and Reſolution a very ſtrict Examination. — pum 

wha declared with ſeeming Reſentment, that he was reſolved to difcover the Truth, if poſſible, order'd that 7 
ſhould undergo the cuſtomary Trials, and charged the Prieft who was to prefide over this Affair, to uſe his utmoſt | 
Endeayours to do bim Juſtice, and find out the Malefaftor. The Doſe was accordingly prepar'd, but made fo 
ſtrong, that it had the ſame Effect on the innocent, as it would have, as they pretend, on the gultry only. The Per- 
ſons proſecuted were immediately condemn'd, and hurried away, in order to be puniſhed according to their De- 
merits: But the King, who was then preſent, ftarting up, diſcover'd ingennouſly the Stratagem he made uſe of 


before the whole Company, and order d the Judge to be inftantly executed, in the Rane of his innocent Domeltcy. | 
Car Iftorica RelazYjone, &c. 
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forwrrüs, STANDING the Prague bare introduced Chriſtianity amongſt the Na- 

tives of Congo, yet they have not been able to aboliſh and extirpate the Practice 
of Polygamy. * The Negrver, as well Chriſtians as Idolaters, have not only : ſeveral 
Wives that are Free-Women, but a Number of Concubines likewiſe, who are Slaves. 
The former live in a ſeparate Apartment from their Husbands, The Principal, or Go- 
vernante, has the yr e pee of the whole nne and is allow d a * to aid 
and aſſiſt her. | 


WI EN one of theſe free Wives NO falls aid inconſtant, or 1s barely fulpected, her 
Husband difcards her, without the leaſt Diſgrace to either Party: Nay, the Woman her- 
ſelf quickly finds out another Partner with abundance of Eaſe. As to their Concubines, 
who are their Slaves, they buy them for the generality when they are very young: Some- 
times they bargain for ther whilſt the Mother is with Child, who, in caſe ſhe be 
brought to Bed of a Boy, is obliged to procure the Purchaſer a Girl in his Stead. In 
thort, they marry, by way of Trial, according to the Cuſtom of ſeveral People on the 


Coaft of Guinea. * This is the Parport of what we judg d moſt material, and wotthy of 


Obſervance. Ie bur Author before quoted. But we are farther affured, that they are fo 
courteous 0 any Friend and Acquaintance, or any Stranger, r ds them 
2 Viſit, that one of their bet pb is N devoted t to his Service. | 

I B. „ ig 
"Ws: 1 ſhalt now Proceed to a rd peer Dell of their a : *As ſoon as theis 
Daughters attain the Age of Maturity, their Heads are ſhaved all over, except on the Fore. 


top, on which! 18 ty reſerved a little Tuft, like a Crown. After that, their Admirers 


begit n to view them with Tranſport, and are very importunate in their Addreſſes to them. 
Tf a young Virgin violates her Chaſtity before the is conſcious of her natural Purgations, 


both ſhe and her Gallant are obliged to undergo a Trial, ſomething like what the French 


call the Congres, in the Preſence of the King and all his Court. A Wife there is under an 


extravagant Subjection to her Husband ; and if we may rely on the Veracity of ſome 


Authors, thoſe: who have the moſt Liberty in Lovango, or Congo, are much more paſſive 
and; fubſervient, than any of: our meaneſt Dameſtics, Nay, the Kings Conſorts them- 
ſelves im this Country are perfect Slaves, and * obliged, however whimſical it may ap- 
pear; to work for their. daily Subfiſtence. Theſe Wives are lock d up, and live like 
Nuns, till his Majefty is gracioufly pleas d to make choice of one of them to be the Part- 
ner of his Bed. Notwithſtanding this Plurality of Wives, neither the King, nor their 
Subjects, are Strangers to the Torments of Jealouſy, When the latter are apprehenſive 
of their Wives Inconſtancy anch ill Conduct, they immediately put thom away; but the 


former are mote ſevere in their Reſentments, and; Death is the ſure Conſequence of Infide- 
lity. Nay, they carry their groundleſfs Jealouſies to ſuch an extravagant Pitch, that 


whenever any of their Wives prove with Child, they are conſtantly obliged to drink of 
the Imbondo, in order to give public Demonſtration of their Virtue, and unſpotted 
Honour. If they ſhould have the Misfortune, as abundance of innocent Perſons Have, 


to be deem d guilty by ern: n e een DOOR of Mercy for them; e are 


9 0 


— in his ue kus 23777 
d This Cuſtom is practiſed alſo in other Places, and is. eee Iceland See the Deſcription: of Te- 


land in Tom. 1. of the Collection of Travels to the North. 
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order'd to be burnt, and their imaginary Gallants to be buried alive, without Reprieve ; 
Such is the cruel Fate of the Concubines of theſe Sovereigns! But the Lady whom 
they call the Macunda, enjoys a ſpecial Privilege at Lovango. She is one of the moſt 
antient Matrons of his late Majeſty's Seraglio, who is elected Regent of the Kingdom, 
or, more properly ſpeaking, the Superintendant of the Actions of the Prince upon the 
Throne. This Macunda, who is ſtiled the Mother of the King, may have as many 
Admirers as ſhe pleaſes, and grant them the laſt Favours, if ſhe thinks convenient. 
Moreover, ſhe fits as Preſident in their Councils, is Guardian to the Prince, and. has 
an unlimited Power and Authority to pardon any Malefator, though. never ſo noto- 


rious. 


Tur king of Congo's principal Conſort 1s ſtiled e that i is, Sovereign 
of the Wives, for whoſe Service there is a public Aſſeſſment made which is very fingular 
and remarkable. On her Wedding-Night, every Bed throughout the Kingdom is ſur- 
vey'd by proper Officers, and rated in Proportion to their reſpective Dimenſions. This 
Queen lives in an Apartment of the royal Palace, with her Maids of Honour, who 
have free Liberty to ſpend their Nights abroad with his Majeſty, or ſuch other of the 
Court as they think proper. This Indulgence is owing to the Coquetry of their royal 
Mie who ſtudies all the Ways ſhe can to _ them. 


Ag the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity at Congo appears to be ſo ſuperficial and infgnificant, 
we ſhall paſs it over, and proceed, for the Amuſement of our Readers, in the Deſcrip- 
tion of their Nuptial Solemnities. It muſt be acknowledg'd, indeed, when they enter 
into the State of Matrimony, they obſerve the Form preſcribed by the Catholic Church; 
but from what we have already related, and what we have ſtill farther to offer on that 
Topic, it is demonſtrable, that they pay very little, if any, Regard to her Laws and In- 
ſtitutions. As for Inſtance, in caſe there be three Brothers, all of the fame Family, 
and one of them happens to die, the other two divide his Concubines between them, 
Share and Share alike. Again, in caſe one of thoſe two ſhould depart this Life, the. 
Survivor claims them all as his Right and Property. And after his Deceaſe, the next 
Heir, though it ſhould be his Son, as we are inform d, comes into the e Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole Stock. | | 2 


Tux Women of Lovango are as fublervient to the Men as our Cattle are to us. All 
of them in general, in the Month of January, are obliged to make their perſonal Ap- 
pearance at the King's Palace, in order to be employed in the ſowing and manuring of 
his Lands. The Men likewiſe give their Attendance along with them ; and each of 
them is provided with proper Arms for his Service ; not with Intent, however, to work 
themſelves, but to chaſtiſe ſuch Women, as are indolent and remiſs in their Duty; and, 
in ſhort, to be their Superintendants and Directors. As for the reſt, they ſpend their 
Time in ſuch Amuſements as they think moſt proper. This Lovango is ſituate in one 
of thoſe unhappy Climates, where the Men are perfe& Strangers to that Complaiſance 
that Tenderneſs and Indulgence which we naturally have for the ſoft Sex. It muſt be 
_ acknowledg'd, indeed, that the Women have ſufficient Grounds for Complaint, . on ac- 
count of their ungenerous Treatment; and yet, in all Probability, they think themſelves 
happy, and never murmur or repine at their abject wann, 120 Ot | 


» The King's own Mother, his Siſters, nn Leales Cod Shs have the ſame Privilege. 
So far are they from puniſhing them in Caſes of Incontinency, and Breach of their conjugal Engagements, that 
they ſeverely correct their Husbands, in caſe they prefer other Miftreſſes, Tis no ſmall Misfortune, in ſhort, 
for a Man in that Country to be married to one of the royal Family. 111270 | 


DaprpRER 
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DarPxR aſſures us, that when the young Maidens of Congo begin to be tired of that 
heavy Incumbrance, their Virginity, they withdraw into a particular ſolitary Place, dreſs d 
to the beſt Advantage, according to the Cuſtom of their Country; that is to ſay, their 
Skins plentifully anointed with Fat, and beautifully varniſh'd, and their Cheeks, and 
ſuch other Parts as are for the generality expoſed to View, beſmear'd with red Paint. 
In this gloomy Apartment they reſide for about three Weeks, or a Month, and there, 
no doubt, though our Author is ſilent, and leaves us to our own Conjectures, they very 
ſeldom, if ever, return without finding ſome good-natur'd Perſon or another, who is 
ready to take their Burthens off their Hands. But be that as it will, they there make 
choice of ſuch young active Sparks as endeavour moſt effectually to ingratiate them- 


ſelves into their Favour, by ſuch particular Services, and ſuch ſoft Endearments, as are 
uſual before Marriage, In this Particular the Blacks agree with the Generality of * 
kind. 


A Wirr, after ſhe is brought to Bed at Angola, has no Converſation with her Huſ- 
band till the Infant begins to cut his Teeth. There is another Cuſtom in vogue there, 
which is univerſal, indeed, throughout all the barbarous Nations, and at this Day prac- 
tis d amongſt the Jeus, and that is, the Husband and Wife live apart during her pe- 
ri6dical Fluxions. Moreover, the Wife muſt not preſume to touch any one Thing the 
Husband eats, and neither lies in his Houſe, nor approaches his Bed; not to mention 
the Marks or Signatures whereby ſhe is cbliged to diſtinguiſh herſelf from thoſe that are 
in a perfect State of Health, and free from Pollution. Amongſt other Characteriſtics, 

or Tokens, ſhe wears a String about her Head during the whole Time of her Purgations. 


CIRCUMCISION is univerſally practis d, where the Chriſtian Religion has not prevail'd. 
At Angola, as ſoon as ever they diſcern that the Infant has cut his firſt Tooth, they dreſs 
it up as gayly as poſſibly they can. Its Friends and Relations dandle it about from 
Houſe to Houſe, to collect all the Preſents they can poſſibly procure for it. In thoſe 
Countries which are {till idolatrous, as ſoon as an Infant is brought into the World, a 
Prieſt is inſtantly ſent for, who lays it under ſome particular ſolemn Obligations; which, 
in all Probability, ought to be look'd upon as Preſervatives againſt the numberleſs Ca- 
ſualties to which the Life of Man is daily expos'd ; or ſome religious Vows and Duties, 
by the Obſervance whereof, the People imagine they ingratiate themſelves into the Fa- 
vour and Affections of their Deities. The Prieſt takes particular Care to confirm and 
eſtabliſh this Notion, which is ſo naturally imbib'd by the Generality of Mankind, and 
ſo beneficial and advantageous to all the ſacerdotal Profeſſion in general. He mutters 
accordingly ſome certain myſtic Terms, as preſcrib'd in their Rubrick, and afterwards 
impoſes ſuch Obligation upon the Child as he thinks moſt convenient ; and what he de- 
termines 1s liſten'd to, and regarded as the Tour of an Oracle. 


WE ſhall now proceed to their Funeral Solemities Of all the Prejudices and Pre- 
poſſeſſions eſpouſed by theſe People, there are none, ſays the Author of the Bibliotheque 
Univerſelle, of more fatal Conſequence, than the Notion ſo generally received, that there 
is no ſuch Thing as a natural Death, and that the Deceaſe of all Perſons whomſoever 


is the pure Reſult of the Charms and Faſcinations of their Enemies. The Magician, 
in their Opinion, raiſes the Party deceaſed, tranſports him to ſome ſolitary Deſart, and 
there makes him work like a Slave. He takes peculiar Care to feed him with freſh Meat 
only; for ſhould the dead Man taſte but the leaſt Grain of Salt, he would grow out- 


rageous, and purſue the Murderer with the utmoſt Rigour. By virtue only of this 
groundleſs and fooliſh Perſuaſion, the Death of one Man is generally accompanied with 
the untimely Fall of many that are innocent. The Natives of Lovango begin their 
Enquiries relating to their Dead, with Spells and Incantations, > which conſiſt princi- 


a Tom. IX. Anno 1688. in the Extract from Father cava. 
» Dapper, ubi ſup. 
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pally in leaning hard upon a Knife, in the Preſence of one of their Ganga's, and in 
rybbing their Hands together with all their Might. During theſe Operations, they en- 
ter upon their Interrogatories. Such a Perſen, ſay they, is dead and buried; was he be- 
witched? or did bis Mokiſſo's take away his Life? If upon this Query, the Perſon that 
makes the Experiment, hasn't Power to command his Hands, tis accounted an incon- 
teſtable Proof that his Friend's Death was the Reſult of ſome malicious Enchantment ; 


and from this Interrogatory they run on to another, and the Enquiry always concludes 
with the Trial by the Inbondb. | 


Tursr Natives of Lovango are very much divided in their Opinions, with relation 
to the State of the human Soul after its Departure from the Body. Such as are of the 
Royal Family maintain a kind of Mefempſychofis, and imagine, that the Souls of thoſe 
who depart this Life enter into the Bodies of their Children ; others believe them mor- 
tal ; but the greateſt Part think they become their tutelar Gods; in the firm Belief 
whereof they erect little Chapels, contiguous or adjacent to the Places where they died; 

thither they reſort to pray to them, and make an Oblation, before they ſit down to 


_ their Meals, both of what they are to eat, and what they are to drink. 


Cnicocka, of whom we have already made mention, is the Guardian of their 
Dead. His Statue, compos'd of Wood, is erected at ſome ſmall Diſtance from their 
Burying-Ground. He takes effectual Care that no Magician clandeſtinely removes the 
Deceas d, or inſults them, or compels them to work, hunt, or fiſh. Who knows but 
this guardian God has deſery'd the great Confidence which the Negroes repoſe in him, 
by as natural an Effect, as that with which * Horace reproaches his Fig-Tree Priapus? 


Perhaps it were not impoſſible, if due Enquiry Was W to find Miracles of * 
Nature in ſome Parts of . 


THESE People bury their Dead with all their "Adi on. The poorer Sort apply 
themſelves to ſuch as are Men of Subſtance to aſſiſt them in the defraying the neceſſary 
Expences of their Funerals. At the Deceaſe of the King of Congo, all Perſons are 
ſtrictly enjoin'd not to mourn for his Loſs, notwithſtanding the melancholy News is ſo- 


lemnly proclaim'd, by the Sound of a kind of Cornet, throughout the whole King- 


dom, As to the reſt, the pompous Funeral of a Prince is ſolemniz d after the Man- 
ner of the Roman Catholics; but ſuch as never were Proſelytes to Chriſtianity, or are on- 


ly ſuch in outward Appearance, ſtrictly follow the Rites and Ceremonies of their An- 


ceſtors. They inter with their Dead, a conſiderable Part of their Effects, ſeveral very 


valuable Preſents, and various Sorts of Goods. As this Cuſtom has been univerſally 


obſerved by all Idolatrous Nations, both antient and modern, it would be needleſs, if 
not impertinent, to produce Inſtances to confirm the Truth of it, At the Deceaſe of 
a Grandee, his Favourites, Clients, and Slaves, carry their Extravagance infinitely be- 


_  yond what is practis d in common. Beſides the coſtly Preſents and foreign Commodi- 


tics which are buried with him, they furniſh him with Domeſtics to attend his royal 
Perſon, and with ſeveral young Ladies for his Amuſement in his Journey to the other 
World, who either through Compulfion, or the Prepoſſeſſion and Artifice of their 


Prieſts, are ſtrenuous Rivals, and conteſt the Honour of being buried alive with their 
deceaſed Monarch. 


THERE are ſeveral religious Cuſtoms likewiſe obſerv'd at * Lovango, that are equally | 
remarkable. Their Funeral Solemnities are always accompanied with Floods of Tears, 


and inceſſant Wailings. As ſoon as they have carried the Corpſe out of the Houſe, they 


* Nam Sfdleſa ſenat quantam veſica, Pepe 
Difiſa nate ficus. . 
d bare Deſcription of Africa. 
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dance al round about it, and during that ſolemn Ceremony, weep moſt bitterly, and 


fil the Air with moſt hideoun Lamentations. At proper Intervals they. very demurely 
aſk the Deceaſed a thouſand impertinent Queſtions ; fuch as whether he decamp'd, or 
remov'd his Quarters, for Want of the Conyeniencies of Life, and the like. And tho 
the Deceas'd never obliges them with any Anſwer, they always aſcribe his Deceaſe to 

ſome Diſſatisfaction of one kind or another. This Funeral Concert, and theſe melan- 
choly Interrogatories, continue for ſome Hours; after which, they collect every indivi- 
dual Thing the Deceas'd is to carry along with him, and when his Bag and Baggage 
are all pack d up and ready, they remove both the Corpſe and his Effects, with as much 
Precipitation, as if they had ſtole them. One Moiety, or half Part, of his aforeſaid Ef- 
fects is allotted to be buried with him; the other is hung up, and expos d to public 
View on Poles, planted round his Sepulchre: But to prevent any clandeſtine Conveyance 
of them away by neceſſitous Pilferers, they either cut into Rags, or tear to Pieces, 
ſuch Goods as are thus expos d. In the Evening they renew their Weepings and Wail- 


ings, and continue theſe outward Demonſtrations of Sorrow and Concern, every Even- 
ing, for ſix Weeks together, without Intermiſſion. 


Tukix Degree of Mourning varies n Proportion to the Quality of the Perſon de- 
ceas d. When a Grandee dies, their Lamentations are more vociferous and noiſy than 


ordinary, and their Attendance to the Grave more ſolemn and numerous; for the Peo- 


ple aſſemble themſelves together from all the adjacent Towns on ſuch a public Occa- 
ſion. The Magicians exert their Skill to the utmoſt, and leave no Charm, no Enchant- 
ment whatever unpractis d, in hopes to reſtore a fick Grandee to his former State of 
Health ; not but the People too uſe their utmoſt Endeavours likewiſe to prolong his Days, 
but there as well as here, tis his Grandeur that is the principal Attraction, and *tis out 
of a ſelf-intereſted View of being well rewarded for their Pains, that they are thus di- 


ligent and attentive. There is no Queſtion therefore to be made, but that ſuch as are 


well vers'd in magical Operations, are laviſh of their moſt ſecret and valuable Prepara- 


tions, when the Lives of ſuch Men as are thus honour'd and eſteem'd are in apparent 


Danger. 


Tux hover round the Corpſe, which is + Hitter extended on 4 Couch, or ſupported 
in a ſitting Poſture, by one of the Company. Sometimes, indeed, he is rais'd by pro- 


per Supporters, artfully diſpos d under each Arm. In one of theſe Situations, his Head 
is ſhav'd; his Nails are par'd ; his Body's waſh'd, anointed, and painted red, His 
neareſt Kindred ; that is, his * Relations, ſeat themſelves at a ſmall Diſtance from 


the Corpſe; for the Women, who have their Tears always at Command, and are by 


Nature qualified to excite the Paſſions, they are employ'd, by their violent Tranſports and 


Agitations, to affect the whole Aſſembly. They dance, or rather fly about, like Perſons 


diſtracted, from Right to Left, in the utmoſt Confuſion ; but i in their Intervals they ſing 
Encomiums on the Deceas'd, recite all his virtuous Actions, and trace his Genealogy, 
This, in ſhort, is his funeral Harangue. To conclude, they bury ſome Part of his Pa- 
crimony along with him, and all the valuable Effects which his Relations and Friends 
have collected together for his more commodious Settlement in the other World. The 
uſual Place appropriated for the Burial of theſe Blacks is generally calld the Kienga; 
where on each reſpeCtive Grave are rang'd, in decent Order, the Bow and Arrows of 
the Deceas d, his wooden Platter, his Cup, or rather Calabaſs, for the Convenience of 


his drinking, when he thinks proper, and a ſufficient 1 of Pipes and Tobacco 


for his Smoking, &c. 


% T. ͤ bait. wind enmcer Bono 3 
Magnificence. They embelliſh the Body of the Deceas d with the uſual Regalia, ac- 
cording to the Dignity of theſe black Princes. He is ſeated in a Chair of State, erected 


in a Vault, reſerv'd for the peculiar Reception of ſuch illuſtrious Perſonages, with the 
Vox. IV. * D Repre- 
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Repreſentations, in Wood or Clay, of fach as were his Favourites when alive. Beforc 
him are rang'd a ſufficient Quantity of Kitchen Furniture, or Utenſils, which were made 
uſe of at his Majeſty's Table ; ſuch as Cloths, Napkins, &c. A conſiderable Number of 
Slaves are ſacrific d, or rather murder'd, for his peculiar Service, who are buried near him, 
or in ſome ſeparate Vault, in order to revive with, and wait on his Majeſty in his Jour- 
ney to the other World; for they entertain ſome Idea, tho a very confuſed and imperfect 
one, of the Reſurrection of the Dead. It was cuſtomary, in former Times, to bury 
twelve beauteous Virgins alive with the King of Congo. Theſe young Ladies were all 
ſo loyal as to offer up their Lives a willing Sacrifice to the Service of their Monarch, 
With Warmth and Zeal they diſputed their Title of Precedency, Each one 
was fond of ſtepping foremoſt, and intercepting her Competitors. They dreſt them- 
ſelves as gaily as was poſſible on theſe tragical and ſolemn Occaſions, and their 'Rela.. 
tions ſupplied them handſomly with all Sorts of Furniture, and all the Conveniences of 
Life, which they thought proper for their Accommodation in the other World. This 
Cuſtom, however, as we are informed, is at preſent aboliſh'd, as repugnant to the Prin- 
ciples of the Chriſtian Religion; and one Branch of their Funeral Solemnities is 
reduc'd to an elegant Entertainment only, which is renew'd for eight Days together, 
on the Monument or Sepulchre of the deceaſed Monarch. Whilſt they are partaking of 
this regal Banquet, they have their Intervals, in which they indulge themſelves in all the 


Demonſtrations of the deepeſt Sorrow and Concern, which, in our Opinion, may Juſtly 
paſs under the Denomination of a Religious Cuſtom. 


Turkx is but very little Difference between the Funeral Solemnities obſerv'd at An- 
gola, and thoſe of Lovango and Congo. They waſh their Dead, comb them, ſhave them, 
wrap them up in a kind of Shroud, and afterwards lay them on a ſmall earthen Bier. 
The Deceaſed is always dreſt after the moſt elegant Manner they can poſſibly deviſe, and 


ſeveral Beaſts at the ſame Time are facrificed, and their Blood ** in honour of their 
departed Friend. 


Ix the kingdom of Matamba, the Corpſe is cover'd over with Roſin; and thus em- 
balm'd, or more properly ſpeaking, beſmear'd all over, depoſited in a deep Grave, 
and guarded by Slaves till perfectly reduc'd to Duſt and Aſhes. This Precau- 
tion is taken, as we are inform'd, againſt the Natives themſelves, who are inclined to 
plunder theſe Graves, and mangle the Bodies of their dead Countrymen, in order to 


carry away their Limbs clandeſtinely, and hoard them up as facred * which are 
more or leſs valuable, according to the Reputation of the Deceas d. 


1 HE Relations and Slaves, when they go into Mourning ſhave their Heads, and be- 
ſmear their Faces with Oil, and divers kinds of Powder, which ſerve inſtead of Glue, 
to faſten the various Feathers which at ſuch Times they ſtick about them. To hear their 
hideous Outcries and Lamentations, any one would imagine that Sorrow and Affliction 
had deprived them of their Senſes ; but, if we may rely on the Veracity of our Author 

from whence we extract this Account, they don't ſo much as ſhed one ſingle Tear. 


We ſhall cloſe this Topic with an agreeable Story enough, relating to the Widows of 
Congo. They entertain the Notion, that the Souls of their departed Husbands re- ani- 
mate their Bodies, -unleſs due Care be taken to keep them at an awful Diſtance; and ſuch 
a Re-animation would be an abſolute Bar to any new Alliance. To prevent, therefore, 
ſo direful a Diſaſter, they make their Applications to one of their Prieſts, who plunges 
them ſeveral Times in ſome rapid Stream; after which, as they lie under no fearful Ap- 


-prehenfions of their RAS, they ey venture on their ſecond ' Nuptials, * 
| c, 4 


* 
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The RELIGION of the GUaGU4s or JAGES. | 


E come now to amuſe our Readers with ſome curſory Remarks on the Kingdom 

of Matamba, and of the Fages, who are the Inhabitants of the Country, The 
Anthropophagy of. theſe People is very remarkable: For they not only eat their Ene- 
mies, but publickly vend their human Fleſh, as our Butchers do Meat in the Market. 


bp ſhall give you an Extract of their Religious en from two creditable Authors, one 
an * Engliſhman, the other an . | 


' THeik God Quiſenge i is e under the Form of a Giant twelve Foot high. 


This Idol is circumſcrib'd, or ſhut up, within a ſmall Encloſure made of Elephants Teeth ; 


each embelliſhed with the Scalp of ſome Slave, or Captive, that has been facrificed in 
honour of the Deity. But there are other Oblations made him beſides theſe. Not only 
the Blood of Goats and Deer is pour'd forth in Plenty before his ſacred "ot, but frequent 
Libations are likewiſe made with n | | 


Tur Head, or Principal of theſe Jages, who * is honour'd with the Title of the 
Sovereign Guagua, is a kind of Prieſt or Magician, as well as General of their Army. 
His Hair, which is exceeding long, is adorn'd with ſome particular Shells, by them 


call'd Bamba, which they have a peculiar Veneration and Reſpect for; and his Neck with 


a Collar of other curious Shells, but not of that ineſtimable Value as the former. At 
his Girdle hangs a Chaplet, the Beads whereof conſiſt of the Eggs of an; Oftrich. 
Such an extraordinary Chaplet as this (if it may properly be term'd one) may ſtand in 
Competition with © Garagantua's, the Beads whereof were as large in Circumference 
as the Crown of a Hat. This Prieſt wears a ſmall Veſtment round his Waiſt, which 
falls down low enough, in all probability, to cover what Modeſty requires ſhould be con- 
ceal d. As to his Body, 'tis embelliſh'd with a Variety of Figures, delineated, as may 
eaſily be ſuppoſed, after an artleſs and inelegant Manner. As for the reſt, this Chieftain | 
is beſmear d over with red and white Paint, which is made Fluid with dead Men's Fat, 
with which his Body is anointed. A Piece of Braſs, about an Inch in Length, hangs 


down from his Noſe, and two other Pieces at his Ears. He has five and twenty, or thirty 


Wives; one carries his Bow and Arrows, another waits on him when he is diſpoſed to 
drink, and preſents him with his Cup, or Ca/abaſs. When he takes it, they all fall. on 
their Knees, clap their Hands, and fing till he has finiſh'd his Draught. We forgot to 
obſerve, that the ſame Cuſtom, or ſome . very much Wea it, is obſerv d by the 
Natives of Florida at this very my. 


Their MükraiL Dhein their InrriaTIONs 


E. 


their NUPTIAL. CEREMONIES, and FUNERAL 
_ SOLEMNITIES, &c. 


EPO RE the Sovereign Fage, or Grand Goats enters upon PO miha) Eape- 
dition, he offers up a ſolemn Sacrifice to his Idol before the Sun riſes; at the Ce- 
lebration whereof two Magicians attend, one on his Right Hand, the other on his Left, 
with about forty Women of Diſtinction round about him. all of them having a wild 


2 Battell, quoted by Purchas, and Father Cc. 
u Parchas. 
© Rabelais in his Grag antua, Lib, I, Chap. 21. 
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Horſe's Tail in both Hands. Thus equipp'd, they ſing a ſolemn Service, accompanied 
with divers Inſtruments of their Country Muſick. In the midſt of the Congregation, or 
Aſſembly, there is a large Fire, with an earthen Veſſel hung over it, in which is con- 
tained a particular Compoſition, wherewith they paint their Temples, Foreheads, Breaſts, 
and Bellies; at the ſame Time obſerving ſundry Ceremonies, Charms, and Incantations, 
which continue till the Setting of the Sun. After this the Magicians, in a formal Man- 
ner, preſent their General with the Caſengola, that is, a kind of Hatchet. At the Deli- 
very thereof they exhort him to be reſolute and couragious. Accordingly he gives them 
an inconteſtible Specimen of his Valour, by hacking down a Youth preſented before him 
for that Purpoſe, with his warlike Weapon, and laying him breathleſs in an inſtant on 
the Ground. Four Slaves likewiſe meet with the fame untimely Fate: Two are maſſacred 
directly on the Spot, and the other two are, by his Orders, diſpatch'd without the Chi. 
lombo. This human Slaughter is accompanied with the Sacrifice of ten Cows, ten Goats, 
and as many Dogs. The Blood of theſe Victims is pour'd forth in honour of their Idol, 
but their Fleſh is reſerv d for the Repaſt of the Aſſembly ; which ſolemn Repaſt is attended 
with loud Acclamations, and other Telumonics of public Joy. 


THe Grand Fage never fails to order the Gongo to be call'd every Morning before the 
Sun riſes. When his Troops are aſſembled together, he makes them a very pathetical 
Harangue, and then orders them to march : Theſe military Orations are frequently re- 
peated to animate the Soldiers, and encourage the Army. Theſe Declamations, as we 
are inform'd, are deliver'd with that Elevation of Voice, with that Energy, Grace, and 
Propriety of Diction, as may ſtand in Competition with thoſe rhetorical Speeches which 
we meet with in the Accounts of the antient Grecian Worthies, and of our moſt illuſtrious 
modern Heroes. The Captains follow the Example of their intrepid General. Thus 
they animate the Courage, or, to {peak more properly, the brutal Fierceneſs of theſe Bar- 
barians, If any private Soldier diſcovers the leaft Marks of Cowardice, or Inclination 
to deſert and run away in the Heat of an Engagement, he + influatly doom'd to the moſt 
ſhameful and e 8 0 to be cut in Pieces, and eaten up by his Fellow- 
Soldiers. 


ALL ſuch as become Priſoners of War, are eaten either ſooner or later. Thoſe who 
are lean, are reſerv'd for a Time, and like our Beaſts taken due care of, till they are in 
good Caſe. Sometimes, indeed, they content themſelves with felling them for Slaves. 

However, neither ſell, as we are informed, nor eat their Captives, whether Men 
or Women, till they attain the Age of Maturity ; but are particularly indulgent to ſuch 
Male Priſoners as are very young: For they naturalize them, and train them up in the 
Practice of their own barbarous and inhuman Cuſtoms. They put a Collar, however, 
round their Necks, as a Badge of their Captivity, and never take it off, till they have 
| produc'd the Head of one of their Enemies before their General, or Sovereign Guagua, &c. 
Then they are made Denizens, and honoured with the Title of Gongo, the Signification 
whereof is Soldier, or Warrior. The Jages likewiſe try the Courage of their young 
Captives, as we are inform'd, by ſhooting an Arrow direQly over their Heads ; and he 
that Starts, or diſcovers the leaſt Symptoms of Fear, is kill'd immediately, and eaten 
without Remiſſion. But be that as it will, they are not naturalized without the ſtrongeſt | 
Proofs, and even then with a Formality that may properly be look'd upon as a kind 
of Initiation; ſince thoſe who refuſe to comply with it, are treated with Diſdain, and 

even an * Averſion, that amounts almoſt to the utmoſt Abhorrence and Deteſtation. This 


This is the Term — I EE the Habitations, or Dvelling-Houſes, of theſe Jagel 
F #09 ngon of 8; which is inhabited by theſe Jas | 
© [dem, ibid. 


See Parchas. 


Cere- 
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ceremony conſiſts in drawing out fout of their Fore-Teeth, two from the Upper Jaw, 


and two from the Under. They likewiſe bore the Noſe and Ears of the Perſon Who is 
thus to be naturaliz d, and enjoy all the ee e * * nn | 

As we are now upon the Tnitiatlon of the eben we ſhall bete introduce 2 a ſhort 
Account of ſome remarkable Laws, which one of their Princeſſes, who; with Propriety 
enough, may be reckon'd amongſt the Number of the Amazonian Viragoes; eſtabliſh'd 
in her Reign. Such as are converſant with the Hiſtory of thoſe antient Warriors, will 
eaſily diſcern a great Conformity therein, with the Cuſtoms which are aſcribd to the 
J ages. This Princeſs not only prohibited the Education of any Male-Child within the 
Limits of the Ch:lombo, but ſtrictly enjoin'd all Parents to murder them, or expoſe them 
to the wild Beaſts the Moment they were born. She diſinherited, likewiſe, and brand- 
ed all ſuch Male Children as were preſerv'd from Death, and privately educated by theit 
tender and indulgent Mothers, with the blackeſt Marks of Infamy and Diſgrace. She per- 
mitted the Women to intermarry with their Priſoners of War, to whom ſhe granted, by 
ſuch Alliance, all the Privileges of the Chilombo provided they ſubmitted at the fame 
Time to the Laws of the State, and the Ceremonies which were eſtabliſhed for their Na- 
turalization. She charged all Women who were with Child, upon Pain of Death; to 
avoid being deliver d within the Limits of the Chilombo, leſt by their Lying-in there they 
ſhould any ways pollute it. If in Difobcdience to, and Contempt of her Commands, an 
Male-Child ſhould accidentally be preſerved alive asaforeſaid, ſne ſtrictly forbid the Reception 
of him into the Ch:/ombo, unleſs two of his Teeth were firſt drawn; but in caſe the Teeth 


of his Upper Jaw hung over thoſe of the Under; her poſitive Injunctions were, that ke 


ſhould be inſtantly murder'd without Reluctance or Remiſſion. All Twins, Monſters, and 
ſuch as had any natural or acquir'd Imperfections, were deſtin'd by her Royal Command 
to the fame unhappy Fate. To conclude, ſhe conſtituted and har we proper Judges, 
and other inferior Officers, to ſee chat theſe her Laws were duly, executed; to put to 
D-ath all ſuch Women, as ſhould preſume to be deliver'd in the Chilombo ; ; to*oblige all 


ſuch Parents as were inclin'd to ſave one Male-Child, by the Sacrifice of another, to edu- 


cate him without the Chilumbo, till he had the Ha conferr'd _ os of: og inis 
tiated, on a certain Day appointed for that Purpoſe. 


—4 
„* 


— 


Tx. order to give theſe Laws a — Sanction, 'twas abſolately WAP to TR EI 
the Fages, that they were the Starutes and Ordinances of their Anceſtors; that by the 
Obſervance of them, they would become a Terror to their Enemies; that their Power 
and Authority ought to be confirmed and eſtabliſh'd by ſuch Examples, as might demon- 
ſtrate a ſolemn Renunciation of that Fondneſs and Affection, ſo natural to Parents, and 
which is ſo viſible even amongſt the moſt favage Beaſts. What cannot Power, united 
with that falſe Fear of the Divinity, called Superſtition, with eaſe accompliſh ? They 


c ubi ſup. 


The antient Amazons inhabited I. or the Afaatic 8 They had Laws and Cuſtoms As to them 
ſelves; but we ſhall refer our curious Reader to ſuch Hiflorians, as have treated on that particular Topic. They 
deſtroy 4, as we are inform'd, all their Male Children, and kept their Husbands under the moſt intolerable Sub- 
jecrion. Their Licentiouſneſs and Inhumanity were no where to be paralell'd. In order to gratify th 


elr vicious 
Inclinations, they either cut off or diſlocated the Limbs of their Male Infants; becauſe Cripples, in their Opi- 


nion, were beſt qualified for Dalliance, and the ſoft Offices of Love. There have doubtleſs been many Fables inter- 


ſferſed amongſt the hiſtorical Accounts which we have of theſe antient Viragoes. + Nay, fome antient Authors have 
not ſcrupled to aſſert, that their whole Hiſtory is a perfect Romance. There are ſeyeral Narrations, however; pub- 
liſhed by Modern Authors of indiſputable Credit and Reputation, that have done Juſtice to Herodotus, and thoſe other 
Hiſtorians, who have tranſmitted to us the Cuſtoms of theſe barbarous Heroines. As for inſtance, they inform us, 
that when the Spaniards firſt came into America, the Iſland of Martinico was inhabited by none but Female Warriors, 
whom the Men on the Continent viſited from Time to Time, and carried a with them all the Male Children 
that were the Reſult of their familiar Correſpondence. Yan de Broek, in Tom. iv. of the Voyages of the Dutch Com- 
pany to the Indies, aſſures us, that in his Time, an Army of twenty thouſand Women and thirty thoufand Men, all 
Uſbequians, made an Irruption i into Candabar; and that theſe Amazons were nv ways inferior ro the Men, with Reſpect 
to their undergoing the urmoſt Hardſhip and Fatigue, their military Diſcipline, 8r_their mercileſs and ſavage Diſpo- 
ſitions. He adds, that theſe Viragoes kept their Husbarids in aws, *arid under the tao abject Subjection, Ec. 


TER | 6 E imagin'd 
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imagin'd upon the implicit Faith of their Sovereign, that they ſhould ſo far ingratiate 
themſelves in'the Favour of their Idol, as to obtain the Privilege of being invulnerable, in 
caſe they murder'd their Children, and beſmear d themſelves all over with a Compoſi- 
tion of their dead Infant's Fleſh and Bones, all pounded together in a Mortar. The Prin- 
ceſs herſelf was the firſt grand Exemplar of this unheard of Barbarity. She murdered 
der own Son, converted his Carcaſe as it were to Powder, and rubb'd her Body all over 
with the execrable Ointment; Thus we have given you a tranſient View of theſe Laws, 
which were by far more barbarous and inhuman than any antient Cuſtoms ever heard 
of, whereby Parents were countenanc'd in the Expoſition, and Murder of their Chil- 
dren, EL 

As to their Nuptial Ceremonies, there is nothing in them worth our Obſervance, The 
Fages, who inhabit the Province, or Kingdom of Anfiko, never bury their Dead, but, 
as we are * inform'd, always eat them. Purchas, after he has acquainted us, that the 
Fages waſh their Dead, beſmear and anoint them with a particular Perfume, curl their 
Hair, and dreſs them to the beſt Advantage, adds, that they carry them to the * Grave or 
Sepulchre in a fitting Poſture , and place them there in the Attitude of a living Perſon. 
They allow the Men a proper Attendance, Two of their Wives are always at Hand to 
ſupply them with whatever they have occaſion for. After this, the Vault, or Monument, 
is cloſed upon the Living, as well as the Dead. Their Ceremony concludes with their 
Cries and Lamentations, which continue ſeveral Days. This formal Sorrow is monthly 
repeated, and attended with Sacrifices, and mortuary Entertainments, in Commemora- 
tion of the Deccaſed, which are more or leſs elegant, in Proportion to the Circumſtances | 
of his Relations. 


The RELIGION of the Natives of South Cafraria. 


HE Author of the Deſcription of the Cape of Good Hope obſerves, that there is a 
manifeſt Conformity between the Cafres (at leaſt ſuch as reſide near the Cape) 
and the Jews. In order to juſtify this Reflection, he enumerates ſeveral Cuſ- 

toms, which are practiſed alike by both. The Cafres make abundance of Oblations, and 

regulate their Time and Feſtivals by the Full, or New Moon. They have no Conver- 
fation with their Wives during their periodical Pollutions; and if they ſhould happen to 
tranſgreſs, and neglect the Obſervance thereof, they are oblig'd to purify themſelves by ſome 
propitiatory Sacrifice. They frequently make uſe of * unleavened Bread, and abſtain 
from all Manner of Salt Meats. They practiſe the Ceremony of Circumciſion, or ſome- 
thing very much like it. They eat nothing that's ſtrangled, nor any Fiſh without 
Scales. They admit no Women into their Councils, They are allowed to put away 
their Wives, and give them a Bill of Divorce. From their Conformity with the Jews, he 
proceeds to what they have in common with the Tregladytes; as for inſtance, the gi- 
ving. the Name of an Ox or a Cow. to their Children, inſtead of that of their Father 
and Mother; their locking up their aged Invalids in a Cottage, with little or no- 
thing to ſupport their Natures, and leaving them to die in that deplorable Condition, 
without any farther Afliſtance ; their ſuffering themſelves to be parted by their Wives, 
| when engag d in any Quarrel one with another ; their Activity and 1 in the Pur- 


4 Dapper in his Deſcription * 
The Antients have. ſaid as much with reſpe& is the Msn | 
Written in High Dutch, by Kolbens, and printed at Nuremberg in 1719. 
Fkhbeir unleavened Bread is no Argument at all; fince they had no Bread of any kind, till ſome time after the 
Eftabliſkmeut of the Europeans amongſt them. 
© Theſe are the Words indeed of the Author, But we ought candidly to ſuppoſe that the Expreſſion eſcap'd him 
thro” Inadvertence. For every bedyknows, that the Hottentors are Strangers to the Art of Writing ; or, Eu. 
had no Idea of it till very lately. * 
ut 


the AFRICANS 


ſuit of is Chaſe 2. In all which, with our Author's Leave, we ſhalt venture to aſſert, that 
there is as great a Conformity between them and the Laplanders. We ſhall take no far- 
ther Notice of his other Reſemblances, which are equally incapable of convincing an at- 
tentive and curious Reader. We agree, however, with this Writer, that the Cafres might 
very probably be founded by a gradual Aſſemblage of ſome People who deſcended from 
the Northern Parts of Africa, and being eſtabliſh'd in Cafraria, have preſerv'd the Prac- 


tice and Obſervance of ſome few Fewiſb, or rather Mahometan Ceremonies, and the Rites 
and Cyltoms, of ſome other vor. 117475 


— 


Bur be that as it will, they hive fame * Idea of the antient Deluge; for they K have 4 


Tradition, which has been. tranſmitted down from Father to Son, and informs them, 
that their Anceſtors, iſſuing out of a Door, or Window, eſtabliſh'd themſelves on that 
Spot of Earth, which they now inhabit, and inſtructed their Deſcendants in the Art of 


Agriculture, &c. They add, moreover, that theſe their firſt Parents were call do Nob 


and Hingnou. Some Travellers have peremptorily aſſerted, that there are no viſible Foot- 
ſtops of the leaſt Religion amongſt theſe People; others, without making any Enquiry 
after their Worſhip, have only ſaid, that they aſſemble themſelves together in numerous 


Bodies every Morning, take one another by the Hand, and dance to the Praiſe and 


Glory of Heaven, or, more properly ſpeaking, of the Supreme Being; for they gaze on 
the Firmament with ſtedfaſt Eyes, and loud Acclamations. Father © Tachard, ſpeaking 


of theſe People, expreſſes himſelf after the following Manner. They have no Idea of 
« the Creation of the World, the Redemption of Mankind, and the Myſtery of the 


& ever-bleſſed Trinity. They adore, however, one Supreme Being, tho their Notions 
« concerning him are very imperfect and confus d. They kill: ſeveral Cows and Sheep in 
« Honour of this Deity, and, make voluntary Oblations of their Fleſh and Milk, as 


* grateful Acknowledgments of all his Mercies from Time to Time vouchfafed unto 


j chem; for tis he alone, as they imagine, that ſends them Rain, and Sun-ſhine, in their 
« dye Seaſons. They have no Idea, or Expectation, of a future State. However, th 


« have ſome good Qualities to recommend them, and which ought always to ſecure them 
« from being the Objects of Contempt ; for they are more honeſt, more compaſſionate 

tc and charitable one towards another, than the Chriſtians themſelves. They look fpon 
« Adultery and Theft as capital Crimes; and ſuch as are found guilty of either, are Al- 
« ways put to Death without Remiſſion. Notwithſtanding every Man has free Libetty to 
« marry as many Women as he can maintain; yet, according to this ſame Father Tach. 
« ard, there is not one, even amongſt the richeſt of them, who indulges himfelf with 
« more than three.” A German Author, however, who was Paſtor and Miſſionary of the 
Danes to the Indies, makes a Hottentot argue very rationally and clearly on the Exiſ- 
tence of a God. He asked one of them what was the general Notion of his Coutitry- 
men with Reſpect to the Supreme Being. The Hottentot reply d, with as much Artifice 
and Addreſs as the Miſſionary bimſelf could have preach'd upon the Topic, Ees bim 
that cannot believe there is a God, ſurvey the Heavens, the Earth, and every O00 round 
about him, and then let him deny the Exiſtence of Supreme Being if be can. This Ait 
of a Paſtoral Declamation gives us good. Grounds to ſuſpect that our ſpiritual 'Paſtor 
took the Pains to adjuſt and dreſs up the Hottentot's Anſwer in his Cloſet. Tis much 
better therefore to entertain this favourable Opinion of them, ſince the Jaſuit takes tlie 
Mean, or Mid-way, between thoſe who treat theſe People as — A and 
thoſe who allow them to have an adequate 15 of the vow 87 Wl 2 


a. Kolbens, ubi ſup. 


d Nob, is a Name that very much reſembles Noah. Hingnou is the Woman' s Name. 
© Kolbens, ubi ſup. - 


_ 4 Firſt Voyage to Siam. 
. The Sieur Ziegenbalg, quoted by omen: 
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Tur Author quoted below fays, that they call God, that is, the inviſible God, 
3 Tiequea; che Senſe and Signification Tief is, the God, or, Captain of” the 


Vel. The Term Goumia, abſtracted from its Epithet, comprehends the Idea only of a 


_ viſible Deity, ſuch as the Sun or Moon. Gouna Hgnifies Captain, which renders thelr 
Idea-of God conformable to that which they entertain of their Commanders, or Chief- 


mains, whom they call Gounias. Tis difficult to determine what kind of Worſhip or Ve- 


© -neration they pay to the Supreme Being; becauſe, notwithſtanding the Idea they ſeemto en- 
tertain of him, notwithſtanding their ready Aſſent to thoſe who ſpeak of his Goodneſs and 


Loving-kindneſs towards them, and the grateful Acknowledgments which they appear 


do make, for all the gracious Diſpenſations of his Divine Providence, they grow tired 


of the Detail at laſt, and treat it by Degrees with Coldneſs and Contempt. To confefs 


the Truth ingenuduſly, there is nothing but Confuſion to be met with in the Sentiments | 


va of all the Barbarous Nations in general, when from their Knowledge of the Being whom 
they call God, and whom, for the generality, they repreſent under the Character, and 
Wich the Faculties of Humanity, we would bring them to the Comprehenſion of an 
| infinite Being, according to the awful Ideas which Chriſtianity has given us of the Di- 
vine Nature. We may add, moreover, that the Accounts of Travellers are for the moſt 
Part as 1 confuſed as the Notions of the People whoſe Religion they deſcribe. 


Tus Geb. Sho refide al bn about its Cape, pay their Adorations to the Moon; 
Ii dancing to her Honour when ſhe changes, or when ſhe is at her Full. This Religious 
Ceremony laſts all Night, and is perform'd with abundance of Clutter and Hurly-burly. 


*Fhey ſhout; they clap their Hands; they direct their Eyes upwards, with the utmoſt 
Atrention';. then they mutter, or ſing aloud ſome certain Words, that nobody can under- 


Hands, whilſt they employ themſelves in ſome mental Ejaculations. This Nocturnal 
Ceremony is attended with extravagant Geſticulations and Grimaces. Sometimes they 

> proſtrate themſelves upon the Ground; then rife up again, and gazing at the Moon, 
with loud Acclamations, make the following Addreſs to her : We thy Servants ſalute Tag 
Give us flore of Milk and Honey : Encreaſe our Flocks and Herds, &c. Some Authors 
have obſerv'd likewiſe, that in theſe Nocturnal Aſſemblies they croſs each other on the 
Forehead with ſome red Paint : Bur the German Author, whom we quote, and who re- 
| fided for ſome conſiderable Time amongſt theſe Cafres, e us, that ſuch red Croſſes 

are Decorations only, like thoſe large Streaks of divers Colours, with WOT the —_ 
Americans n their Bodies. 


and; they hide their Faces: Sometimes they run into Vaults, where they 0 their 


I Se W chat they admit, like the TINY and ſeveral other N of a 
Being who is Goodneſs in the Abſtrat, of whom they ought to ſtand in no manner of 
Awe, ſince, in his Nature, he is incapable of hurting them; as alſo of an evil, mali- 


cious Spirit, inferior to the former, whom on the contrary it is neceſſary to ſerve and 


worſhip, as he is inclinable, in his Nature, to injure and moleſt them. This Being, as 
they fay, frequently appears to them in a tremendous Form, not unlike that of the an- 


tient 'Safyrs, If afterward, you ſhould require of them a Reaſon for ſuch a partial Di- ; 
5x oy ſo injurious to the beneficent Being, their moſt rational Anſwer would be, 


That they follow the Tradition of their Anceftors ; that their firſt Parents having 


« finned againſt the Grand Captain, they were end fallen into ſuch a Neglect of 


« his Worſhip, that they knew nothing of him, nor how to make their Addreſſes to 


« him.” From whence it appears, that they retain ſome confuſed Idea of the Fall of 


Adam. 


* Kolben!'s Deſcription of the Cope of Good Hope. 
2 See the Print, | 
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| Turv pay likewiſe a religious Adoration to a kind of n At Sight of this 
Inſect (for, according to their Notion, it always portends ſome Good to the Family, 
and obliterates all the Sins of thoſe who. belong to it), they fing and dance to its Ho- 


nour, and ſtrew all round about it, and indeed about the whole Houſe, the Powder of | 


a certain Plant, which they call Buchu, and the Botaniſts Spiraea. At the fame time 
they ſacrifice two Sheep to this diminutive Deity. This Ceremony is diſtinguiſhed by 
a Term that ſignifies Regeneration. If this Inſect ſhould fortunately crawl upon any 
one in the Family, *tis a ſtrong Indication, that ſuch Perſon is become a new Creature: 
He is looked upon as a venerable Saint; two Sheep are facrificed far his Service; an 
Ox is ſlaughtered to his Honour, and he is dref'd with the Intrails of the Beaſt. The 

* Omentum is firſt well powdered with Buchu, and then clapp'd reeking hot about his 
Neck. This Collar he muſt wear Night and Day till it rots off; or at leaſt till another 

 May-Bug relieves him, by ſettling upon ſome other regenerated Perſon belonging to the 
Houſe. As to the Fleſh of the Ox fo facrificed, the Men regale themſelves with it as 
ſoon as tis dreſs d; but the Women, who are preſent at the Entertainment, are allow d 
to touch nothing but the Broth. If, on the other Hand, this facred Inſe& ſettles on a 
Woman, theſe Hottentots immediately canonize her: In that Caſe, the Women regale 
on the Fleſh of the Ox, which is ſacrificed and dreſs d in Honour to the Female Saints, 
and the Men have no Right or Title to any thing but the Broth. 


5 Trey take all the Care imaginable to prevent the Europeans from hurting this their 
favourite Inſet. All the Misfortunes that attend it, inevitably draw down ſo many Ca- 
lamities on themſelves and their Cattle, | 


Tux have ſeveral ſolitary Places which they look upon as ſacred; more eſpecially 5 


their Hillocks, and little Spots of Ground adjacent to their Rivers, which are, as they 


imagine, and as our German Author expreſſes it, the Abodes of ſome particular Saints: 


But we have very good Grounds to ſurmiſe, that they think the Souls of their departed 
Anceſtors reſide in theſe holy Habitations ; and, in all Probability, there is ſome Con- 
formity between this Notion of theirs, and that of the ancient Idolaters, who eftabliſh'd 


the Manſions of their Nymphs, Fauns and Sylvant, near Fountains, Rivers? Hills, and 


Foreſts. But be that as it will, the Hottentots never traverſe ſuch holy Ground, without 
performing ſome Act of Devotion as they go along; which principally conſiſts in cut- 
ting a few extravagant Capers, and ſinging to themſelves ſome Eulogium of the ſacred 
Inhabitant. If they look on him as a more venerable Saint than ordinary, their reli- 


gious Ceremonies are more ſolemn and of longer Duration. In that Cafe, they ſtop to 
clap their Hands, and hum over their divine Airs with more Attention, and a better 


Grace. In ſhort, ſuch as ſee through this rude and unpoliſh'd Doportment, in 
which the Differenee between our Conduct, and that of theſe ſavage Nations, principally 
n, muſt acknowledge, that v we both _ in a manner upon the fame Principles: 


Their PRIESTS, PHYSICIANS, and INITIATIONS. 
VERY * Cralle has its peculiar Captain, Prieſt, and 3 : Of theſe latter there 


are ſometimes two; and ſometimes likewiſe the Women turn Doctors, and pre- 
ſcribe to their Neighbours. The Phyſician is elected by the Elders of the Cralle. His 


Office or Employment 1 is not hereditary ; for when he dies, they proceed to the Choice 


of another ; and in Caſe there be no Perſon duly qualified for that important Poſt in 
their own Cralle, they make a farther Enquiry for ſome able and experienced Perſon to 


a This is what the French call la Giffe, and we the Cami. | cu oy” 
b The Name which the Cafres giye their Towns. | A | 
Vol. IV. 6 F | fill 
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fill that Vacancy. This honourable Employ is confer'd by the Hortentots upon none but 
ſober, diſcreet Men; Men of an advanced Age, at leaſt near fifty; for otherwiſe, they 
will not confide in their Care, or regard their Preſcriptions. Theſe Phyſicians, as we 
are inform'd, have very few Patients that die under their Hands; but if ſuch a Misfor- 
tune ſhould attend them, they have a Reaſon always ready at hand for ſuch a Miſcar- 
riage. The Patient, ſay they, was indiſputably bewitch'd ; a Circumſtance ſufficient at 
all times to ſupport the Credit and Repuration of their Faculty. 


Wr proceed now to the Suri, who is the Spiritual Phyſician of theſe Hottentots, and 


- .. whoſe Function is likewiſe Elective. He is Inſpector-General of their Manners, 


Cuſtoms, and religious Ceremonies. Whether he has the ſame Dexterity and Addreſs as 
his Countrymen the Phyſicians, or not, or the Artifice and Quackery of the Boias, and 
all ſuch as officiate as Prieſts amongſt the Savages, we are at a Loſs to determine; but 
in all Probability, how unpoliſh'd ſoever theſe Suris may appear to Travellers, they have 
their Manner of Infinuation as well as others of their Profeſſion. The Fees of theſe Phy- 


ſicians, both Civil and Spiritual, conſiſt in the Preſents which are made them; ſome- 


times of a Lamb, and ſometimes of a Sheep; and the Dignity of botk Functions en- 
titles them to a free 3 of all the public Entertainments of the Cralle. 


We ſhall now amuſe our Readers with a ſhort Account of their Manner of * Initia- 
tion, and Admiſſion into their Civil Society, which is far more whimſical and extrava- 
gant than any hitherto mention d. The Hortentots cut out the Left Teſticle of all their 
Male-Children, as ſoon as they are nine or ten Years old at fartheſt. For which Rea- 
ſon Father Tachard, ſpeaking of theſe People, calls them a kind of Half Eunuchs, They 


are not, however, indiſpenſably obliged to fix this Operation to the Age before men- 


tioned ; fince ſome Perſons more advanced Ih Years are thus caſtrated ; but none under 
Eight. The Introduction to this Ceremony is their tying the Arms and Legs of the 


Patient very faſt ; and moreover, they kneel upon his Breaſt, that they may command 


him at Pleaſure, and at the ſame time prevent him from ſeeing an Operation which 


amongſt us would be ſubmitted to with the utmoſt Reluctance, and in all Probability 


be look'd upon as a Diminution of our Manhood. The Operator having thus ſecured 
his Patient, takes out his Lancet, makes the proper Incifion, takes away the Teſticle 
propos'd, and artfully conveys a little Ball of the fame Size, compos'd of Sheep's Fat 
and the Powder of Buchu, into the Wound, and then cloſes it up. This Lythotomift is 
always one of the Spiritual Directors before mentioned, and Maſter of the Ceremonies 
in their reſpective Cralles. As a Preliminary of this Operation, ſome of the Hortentots 


kill a Sheep for the Entertainment of the Company at the cloſe of the Ceremony. One 


Circumſtance we had like to have forgot, which 1s very material, and ought not to be 
omitted. The Patient immediately after the Operation, is very plentifully anointed al! 


over his Body; and to compleat the Initiation, the Reverend Doctor honours him with 


a plentiful Profuſion of his Urine, and then leaves him extended at his full Length up- 
on the Ground. But as ſoon as the tormenting Pain he has been put to, begins to 


abate, be muſt crawl, as well and as ſoon as he is able, to a little Hut erected for that 


Purpoſe, where he is order'd to continue for three or four Days together, The Enter- 
tainment provided on this Occaſion for the Aſſembly, is a Sheep as before mentioned; 
but both the Perſon initiated, and the Roms then preſent, are obliged to abſtain bon 
taſting the leaſt Morſe of it. 
poi 2: 

Tur Reaſon which ſome give, though without the leaſt Foundation, for the Obſer- 
vance of this ridiculous Cuſtom is this, that the Hotrentots become thereby more ſpright- 
ly and active, and better qualified for the Chaſe, On the contrary, there are the Traces 


The Nane they give their Priefe. So W 
» If it may be properly term'd one. 1 
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of Religion conſpicuous in this Practice. The Sheep that is kill d and eaten, excluſſtve 


of the Women, is manifeſtly a kind of Sacrifice? The Time generally fix d for. this 


Operation, is when the Perſon to be initiated attains the Age of Maturity; and the pe- 
culiar Care which the Women take not to have any”; familiar Converſation with ſuch 


as have not undergone it, is a ſtrong Argument likewiſe, in our Opinion, that there is 


a kind of religious Myſtery in this Operation. There is anther Reaſon, pleaſant eriugh, 


given for the Obſervance of this Practice, vis, that the Women are thereby ſecur d 


from having Twins. But be that as it will, we are credibly inform d, no young * 
low muſt N to marry till he = __ JOE with one of his Jy APs 3 


ANOTHER Cuſtom hich is very e is hi V. g of a Vouth, DE has at- 
tain'd the Age of Maturity, int their civil Society. No young Pero. 1s permitted, 


till after this Ceremony is complied with, to keep company with thoſe Who: are alrcady 


admitted Members, or indulg d ſo far as to eat even with his own Father; and he who 


neglects to procure his Admiſſion, when he comes of Age, expoſes himſelf to the Con- 
tempt and Ridicule of all his Countrymen. For tlie Solemmization of this Ceremony, 


one of the Elders of the Cralle convenes a general Aſſembly, who form themſelves into 7. 
a Circle. Every Member ſupports his Body upon his Knees, in ſuch a Manner, as chat 4 


his Poſteriors may not reſt upon the Gtound, and in the Pofture delineated in the Print 
hereto annexed. The Youth who. is to be admitted does not enter as yet into the au- 
guſt Afﬀembly, but plants himſelf at a modeſt Diſtance in the fame Attitude with the 
reſt. The Principal, or Elder, opens with a ſhott Harangue, which turns directly on 
the Buſineſs of the Day ; after which, he aſks the Conſent of the whole Aſſembly, for 


the Admiſſion of the young Man. Upon their general Approbation, he advances towards 


the Youth, and very gravely does that to him which * Rancune did to the Merchant, 
with more Spleen, but leſs Formality. However, before ſuch Afperfion, he acquaints 
bim, in as comprehenſive Terms as may be, that from henceforth his Actions ought to 


ſpeak the Man; that he is now no longer under his Mother's Eye, and that he muſt 


take care by his prudent Deportment to merit the Honour he has obtain'd, of being 
enter d a Member of their Aſſembly. During the whole Time of this Aſperſion, the 
young Man, who receives it with all the Teſtimonies of the, profoundeſt Veneration, 


bathes his Body all over with the holy Water ſprinkled upon him. The Ceremony con. 
cludes with the Celebrant's hearty Congratulations of the young Man, in the Name 


of the Cralle, and his friendly Wiſhes for the Prolongation of his Life, and the Inereaſe 
of his Family, &c. After that, they are regaled with a whole Sheep, at the Expence 
of their new Member, who, notwithſtanding, is not permitted to taſte a Morſel till 
the whole Aſſembly has firſt eaten what they think convenient. 


Wu rx one Hotrentot infults another, and treats him PPE 5 and abokie 
Language, he robs him, according to their Notion, of his Honour, The Party 1 injur'd, 
therefore, muſt take care to redeem his Credit; by preſenting his Companions with a 
far Sheep for an Entertainment, who partake of it at his Expence, but allow him the 
Fat to anoint bis Body with, and the Guts for his Decoration. Should he refuſe to 


make this Peace-Offering, which doubtleſs is look d upon as a Purification; the Patty 


inſulted would be abandon'd, and become the Object of univerfal Contempt. From 
hence tis plain, that the Point of Honour is quite another Thing with the Cafres than 
what it is with us, though it all | tends indeed to the fame End, with Wis Difference 


« Kalbens aſſures us, that ſuch as row themſelves i into the Arms of a Compleat a Fa we ; nay be allow'd- the 
Expreſſion, run the Riſque of their Lives, as well as their Reputations. | 
o Cee Scaron's Comic Romance. 


© 'The Term which theſe Cres make uſe of, bears a ncar Affinity to — of the Latins. They: n 
likewiſe when they [necze. 
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only, that the Hortentots are fo wiſe, as not to cut one another's Throats to gratify 
their Reſentments. 


Wurx they have defeated their Enemies, or deſtroy'd a conſiderable Quantity of 
wild Beaſts ; when they are recover d from a tedious Fit of Sickneſs, or eſcaped ſome 
imminent Danger, they folemnize a Feſtival after their Country Faſhion, on account 
of their good Succeſs. The firſt ceremonious Act on theſe Occaſions is the Erection of 
a Hut in the Middle of the Cralle, which, as it denotes, in their Opinion, the Rege- 
neration or Purification of the Builders, the Materials ought to be all perfectly new, and 
never made uſe of in any previous Fabrick whatſoever, The Foundation is always laid 
before Sun-riſe. The Women, and ſuch Youth as have not as yet been admitted 
amongſt the Men, cut down the Boughs and Branches of Trees, and colle& a large 
Variety of Flowers for the Decoration of their new Hut; and then they kill a Lamb or 
a Sheep for their public Entertainment. Who can tell, but that this Ceremony we are 
now ſpeaking of, is much the ſame Thing as our Dedication of a Church? And 'tis 
very probable, "that the Erection of this Hut is tantamount to our Acquital of a ſo- 
lemn Vow for the Foundation of a Chapel. They obſerve the ſame Ceremony at their 
Settlement in any new Habitation ; but before they remove from their old Places of 
Abode, they offer up the cuſtomary Sacrifice, or make the uſual Collation. Should 
there be a Murrain among their Cattle, they employ themſelves in Sacrifices for three 
Days together, to avert the Judgment; and if after ſuch ſolemn Acts of Devotion the 
contagious Diſtemper does nor ceaſe, or at leaſt viſibly abate, they generally decamp, 
and remove their Cralle to ſome other Place, in hopes to find more healthful Paſture- 
Grounds, which they ſanctify, however, before they enter upon them, in the Manner 
before deſcrib'd. Moreover, they make their Cattle paſs through the Fire, by way of 
a Purification, which they receive, as they pretend, by Tradition from their Anceſtors 5 
which, in their Opinion, is a ſufficient Juſtification of their Conduct. A Hortentot, 
who was a Man of better Senſe than the Generality of them are, affur'd the * Author 
from whom we extract this Account, that tis a Charm or Preſervative againſt wild 
Dogs, which would otherwiſe devour their Flocks, and prove more deſtructive and in- 
jurious to them than even the Tigers or the Lions. Before ſuch Purification as afore- 
ſaid, the Women are oblig'd to drain their Cows as dry as poſſible, and give the Milk 
to the Men to drink, without preſuming ſo much as to taſte one Drop of it themſelves. 
Should it be known that they tranſgreſs d in the leaſt Point, the whole Ceremony, which 
is always perform'd without the Limits of the Cralle, and in the Manner delineated in 
the Print hereunto annexed, would be a uſeleſs, and of no Manner of Effect. 


Their N OTIONS with Reſpect to SORCERY, and the 
 RESURRECQTI N. 


THESE barbarous illiterate Pats are of Opinion, ke the reſt of their Neigh- 

| ©  bours, that the Living are daily expoſed to the Misfortune of being charmed, 

and the Dead of being raiſed” by magical Incantations. Every Tranſaction which ſur- 

paſſes their weak Comprehenſions, is look d upon by them as the Reſult of Sorcery and 
Faſcination: The moſt regular Effects of Nature they aſcribe to the irreſiſtible Force of 

Magick, and can by no Arguments, how cogent ſoever, be prevail'd on to ſwerve from 

their eſtabliſh'd Notions on any new Emergency. But why ſhould we ſo loudly inveigh 

the Perverſeneſs and Obſtinacy of a People, who have for ſo many Ages been de- 

prived of all the Advantages of a liberal Education, when we have flagrant Inſtances 


* Kolbens, ubi ſup. 


much 
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much nearer home, of Perſons who are confirmed in as great Stupidity, and are infinite- 
ly more inercuſible ? * A manag'd Horſe, that had been taught a few ſurpriſing Pranks, 

Was condemn'd to die for his too profound Learning not many Years ago, as an impious 
Practitioner of the Black- Art, by that ſupreme Judge of the Chriſtian Faith, the Court 
of Inquiſition. The Greek T eftament, likewiſe, was look'd upon by thoſe very Judges, 
whoſe Ignorance was their only Plea, as an infamous magical Diſſertation. The Cafres 
aſcribe all their Diſtempers to the Spells, or Charms of their Enemies, and by conſe- 
quence, fuch Phyſicians as they apply themſelves to for Relief, muſt be Adepts, as it 
were, in Magic. Nay, the Patient's Cure conſiſts in nothing more, than a ſtronger En- 
chantment to repel a weaker. For the generality, however, they try the Effect of Puri« 
fication, before they enter on ſuch ſupernatural Expedients. Their firſt Operation, there- 
fore, is the Sacrifice of a fat Weather; after that, the Doctor very gravely examines the 
Omentum of the Victim, ſtrews the Powder of Buchu very plentifully over it; and then 
hangs it reeking-hot about the Neck of his Patient, with this formal Declaration; You , 
are enchanted, tis true, but I'll engage you ſhall be well again in a ſhort Time; for the 
Charm you lie under is but weak, and will eafily be diſſolved. The Patient is order'd to wear 
this Collar, till it rots off his Neck; but if this Preſcription proves ineffectual, the* Phy- 
ſician enters on a new Scheme, exerts all the Skill he is Maſter of another way, and has 


recourſe to the ſecret Virtue of a Variety of Simples, or medicinal Herbs, which he col- 
lects in | ſome remote and unfrequented Places. 


From their magical Practices, and their confirm'd Notion of Spirits, we may ratio- 
nally © conclude, that they entertain ſome confus'd Idea of the Immortality of the Soul, 
a future State, and the Reſurrection of the Dead. For, in ſhort, it ſeems impoſſible, 
chat they ſhould have any Conception of the Dead returning to Life, without believing 
that Souls are immortal. Yet, if the Hottentots have any Notion of a future State, tis 
very imperfe& and obſcure ; ſince one of them was fo i impertinent, or rather ignorant, as 
to ask a Traveller, If there were any Cows, Oxen, and Sheep in Parad. %. But as to the 
Reſurrection, according to our Notions of that Doctrine, there are not the leaſt Foot- 
ſteps of it to be diſcern d in any of their Diſſertations. A few rambling Expreſſions, 
Nord accidentally, or borrow'd from the Chriſtians, and collected and refined by Tra- 
vellers, are not ſufficient to fix and determine the Sentiments of any barbarous Nation: 
| "Tis very remarkable, that if we regard with Attention the Arguments which the greateſt 
part of the Idolaters of Africa, India, &c. make uſe of, we ſhall find, that all their Fu- 
neral Solemnities owe their Riſe to this Notion ; That the Soul, tho immortal, being ma- 
terial, is ſubjeft to the ſame Inconveniences as attend the Body, and that, by conſequence, 
ſhe has Occaſion, even after ber Separation, for the ſame Accommodations of Life, as when 
united to the. Body here on Earth. The Hottentots, being fully ſatisfied in their Way, of 
the Neceſſities of the Dead, abandon the Huts which they reſided in when living, and re- 
move none of the Houſhold Goods they were poſſeſſed of, that, at their Return, they 


may have no Occaſion to rove about for new Habitations, or to ſeize elandeſtinely on thoſe 
of their Survivors, | 


. berths e 1250 1690. 
bd Kolbens, ubi ſup. 
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7 heir CusroMs, with regard to their neu- born 
INFANTS, Cc. 


HEN a Woman that is with Child draws near the Time of her Travail, two 

or three grave Matrons of her Friends and Acquaintance look after and nurſe 
her till her Pains come on ; then the Husband is oblig'd to withdraw; or if he ſhould 
unfortunately be preſent, he muſt purify himſelf; that is, facrifice two Weathers, or two 
Lambs, in the Manner beforementioned. In caſe ſhe proves difficult to be laid, they 
preſcribe a Decoction of Milk and Tobacco, which has a wondrous good Effect on 
theſe Africans, — the Medicine would be as fatal as Poiſon to our Euro- 
pean Ladies, 


Ir the Infant happens to be ſtill-born, tis accounted a fore Diſaſter, and a general 
Affliction ; but a till greater, in caſe it be a Male. After its Interment, the Father 
purihes, or rather ſanctifies himſelf, according to the uſual Cuſtom. The Hut he re- 
ſided in is pull'd down, and the Ground abandon'd to the ſole Uſe of the unfortunate 
Infant, and a more Propitious Spot is fix d upon for a new Habitation. 


A new- born Infant is laid directly on the Floor, upon the Skin of ſome Beaſt or 
other, and there beſmear'd all over with Cow's Dung, by way of Purification, In this 
bleſſed Pickle 'tis expos'd to the open Air, in the Manner as delineated in the Print, 
without the leaſt Shelter from the Injuries of the Weather. This Ordure, when dried 
by the Sun, comes eaſily off, without any Pain or Prejudice to the Infant. After this, 
the good Women take ſome particular Leaves, and ſqueeze out the Juice of them be- 
twixt two Stones. With this Liquid they waſh the young Child all over, in order, as 
they imagine, to make him robuſt and hardy. After this Ablution, they anoint him 
__ ſufficiently with Mutton or Lamb Fat, and then well duſt him with the Powder of 
Buchu. The former, as they ſay, not only makes his Limbs ſtrong and ſupple, but ſe- 
cures his Skin from receiving any Impreſſion from the exceſſive Heat of the Sun; the 
latter is made uſe of principally as an Ornament, or kind of Dreſs, though it is allow'd 
at the ſame Time to have an innate corroborating Virtue. 


Tux Fortune of Twins is very precarious. If, however, they both prove Boys, their 

Lives are not only preſerv'd, but the Joy of the whole Cralle is conſiderably augmented. 
The Father and Mother are congratulated on their extraordinary Abilities ; and it fre- 
quently coſts the former a Sacrifice of two or three Oxen. If, on the contrary, the 
Infants ſhould happen to be Girls, they meet but with a very cold Reception; 
and the pooreſt Sheep in the Flock is look'd upon as a ſufficient Sacrifice for ſuch 
Encreaſe of their Family; and in caſe either of them appears infirm, or too feeble 
and tender; if the Mother has not Milk ſufficient to ſupply them both; if, in 
ſhort, the Father ſhould be unwilling to bear the Expence of their Education, 
they are either dropt, without any Reluctance, in the open Fields, or half-buried, or 
tied to the Branch of a Tree. If the Twins prove of different Sexes, the Male In- 
fant is always prefer d, and the Female expos d, unleſs ſhe can be rear'd without any 
Prejudice or Inconvenience to the former; ſo hard is the Lot of the weaker Sex! The 
Antients, tis well known, treated them with the ſame barbarous Partiality ; Nay, 
the Greeks and Romans themſelves, tho' ſo wiſe, and a People polite, never ſcrupled to 
expoſe them, when their Circumſtances were narrow, and they could not well bear the 
Expence of their Education. We have already given you an Account of the Cuſtoms 
of the Chineſe and Japaneſe hereupon. 


c See the Print 
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We have before mentioned the Names which the Cafres or Hottentots give their Chil. ' 
dren. The Husband is oblig'd to retire from his Houſe during the whole Time of his 
Wife's Lying-in; and if he violates this eſtabliſh'd Law, he muſt purify himſelf, by 
making the uſual Oblation. As ſoon as her Time is expired, and he has free Liberty to 
reviſit her, he anoints himſelf all over, and duſts him with the Powder of Buchu. At 
his firſt Entrance into the Houſe, he takes a Pipe of Dacha, without ſaying a Word, 
and obſerves a profound Silence, till the Smoke begins to intoxicate his Brains, and makes 
him gay and wanton ; in this merry Mood he flies into the Embraces of his impatient 
Spouſe ; and 'tis eaſy to conceive the good Effects of ſuch an amorous Rencounter. 


Their Nope IAI CEREMONIES. 


Gartant and his Miſtreſs are oblig'd, before they enter into any olemn Con- 
tract, to ask the Conſent of their neareſt Relations, or, in default thereof, to 

conſult their moſt faithful Friends; at leaſt tis bun neceſſary, that the 
Approbation of both the Fathers ſhould firſt be procured. Before that, there is no fa- 
miliar Intercourſe, no Ground to ſuſpect the leaſt Correſpondence between them; nay, 
they are fo cautious of their Reputation, as we are inform d, in this Particular, that ſome 
more refin d and polite People than they are, might bluſh at their prudent Deportment. 
As ſoon as a young Hottentot has caſt his Eyes on the dear Object of his Affections, the 
Fathers on both Sides, and ſeveral other Relations, aſſemble themſelves together, and the 
young Lover entertains the whole Company with their darling Dacha. When the Smoke 
of this their Tobacco begins to exhilerate their Spirits, and make them gay, the Parents 
come to the Point in Hand, and make their Propoſals. The Father of the intended Bride 
conſults for a Minute or two with his Wife before all the Company, and then frankly de- 
clares either his free Aſſent to, or abſolute Refuſal of the Match. In caſe of the latter, 
they all riſe immediately, and go home without any farther Ceremony; but in caſe the 
intented Bridegroom is approv'd of, he is addreſſed in the following Manner: Sir, take 
the Girl, ſhe's at your Service. Upon this, he is allowed to ſpeak freely to his Miſtreſs, 
and ks as warm Declarations of his Paſſion for her as he thinks proper. Herein con- 
fiſt all the Preliminary Engagements: Conſummation immediately enſues. But in caſe the 
young Virgin happens to anſwer his Paſſion with Coldneſs and Diſdain, he muſt win the 
Heart of his cruel Beauty by Force of Arms, and fight all his Rivals, till ſhe relents, and 
ſubmits to his fuperior Power. It may juſtly therefore be ſaid of theſe Cafrarian Gallants, 
that they make Love, like true Sons of Mars, with Sword in Hand. 


ws”, 


As to the public Entertainment at the Solemnization of their Nuptials, the Bride 
groom treats the whole Company with one, two, three, or more Oxen, according as 
his Circumſtances will admit of the Expence. All the Gueſts in general, anoint 
themſelves with the Fat of the Beaſts, and then cover themſelves all over with 
the Powder of Buchu, in which all their Finery principally conſiſts. But the Wo- 
men, who are, for the generality, ſomewhat more vain and affected, not only anoint 
themſelves, but paint their Foreheads, Cheeks, and Chins, with large Spots, and 
ſtrong Streaks of Scarlet, or ſome other Colour that nearly reſembles it. This Aſſembly 
of Friends and Relations divide, and form themſelves into two Circles. In * that of the 
Women, the Bride firs at a ſmall Diſtance from the reſt ; and the Bridegroom follows her 
Example, and fits apart from the Men. After this, the Principal, or Head of the Cralle, 
- whoſe peculiar Province it is to celebrate their Nuptials, walks round about three Times 
ſucceſſively, making the ſame ſolemn Aſperſion on each of them as we have already de- 


a A Plant which they ſmoke, as we do Tobacco, : | | 0 
b dee the Print. 


1 


, Addy N Bells They have their formal Anh whe eg fe conve- 
W. as weare inform d, cuts off a Joint of one ef her Fingers, when- 
mikfries a fecond Husband; and, in caſe of mote continues the like Operation, 
3 the little Finger. Each Joint thus cut off, i Pledge or Compliment which 
ſhe is oblig d to make to her new Partner. If to this barbarous and inhuman Teſtimony 
of their Affection, we ſhould add the Toils and Fatigues they undergo i in all their Family 
Affairs, which age their peguliar Proyince, their ab) Condition, tt ir Slavery and paſ- 
five Obedience, which obliges them to work in the Wobds/ and x for their Huſ- 
bands, without rafting of any thing but their Fragments or Remains, it ; muſt readily be 
granted, that either the Morives to Marriage, or the: Ideas hich thoſe entertain, v who 

baue nevet taſted the i N | 
yond all Reſiſtance, | We are willing to grant 2 fince the IRE Widows 
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d that the 4 Cafies {at leaſt thoſe who” go under = Dendiatiation 4s 
of Hottentots) eat no Swines-fieſh, nor Fiſh without Scales; from whence:it is ge- 
nerally concluded, that theſe Barbarians are the Deſcendants either of the Feus or the 
Mahometans. But be that as it will, they have no other Authority, but Tradition, for 
the Obſervance of that Cuſtom, or that other of the Men's abſtalning from Sheep's Milk, 
Hares, and Rabbits. The Women, on the other hand, are enjoin d not to taſte hs 
| Morſel of :any thing that has Blood in it. As to ſuch Beaſts which die thro Age or In- 
fag, they eat them without any * or ehen, A the antient IOW. 8 


Tus Men never eat with tho men: and the OI * „ i is Fx 
Abrecheaion which the former lie, under of being accidentally polluted thro' the perio- 
dical Courſes of the latter. For the Men are ſtrictly enjoin d, by Tradition, or other- 

wiſe, not to have the leaſt Intercourſe or Familiarity with Women in that Finns, 1 


Taz ſing and dance to the Muſick of their Gegen; ; as alſo to TD Inſtrun ment 
: ae: in the Form of a Pot, both which are * delineated in the Print hereto annexed. 
The former is made in the Shape of a Bow, of a peculiar Wood, that is very. folid and 
ſubſtantial, the String whereof is the * Gut of me. Animal, like thoſe we make 
uſe of for our Violins. At the Top of this String is fix d a Quill, thro” which they 
blow, aud at the ame time hold the Tip or extreme part of the String in their 8 
that the, Sound, ſo farm'd by their Breath in the Quill, may, by, that means,.. affect ts 
d that the Lax et d, if I may be allow d the W 055 
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| tween them, may make that Sound ſtill more melodious. When they are ambitious of 
making their Gongoms more muſical than generally they are, they take half a Coco-ſhell, 


Hoop d very clean and neat, and diſpoſe it in ſuch a manner on the String, as that 


by moving it higher or lower, it ſhall create a Variety of Tones or Modulations ; 
which ſtrike the Ears agreeably enough, even of thoſe who are good Judges of far bet- 
ter Muſick than that of the Cafres. They make uſe of another muſical Inſtrument, in 
the Form, as we have before obſerv'd, of a Pot, or, if you pleaſe, one of our Kettle- 
drums; which, as tis cover'd with a Lamb- skin, brac d tight, makes much the ima 
Sound as that martial Inſtrument. The Women beat this Drum with their Hands, 


Wurx they have occaſion to croſs any River or running Stream, they never fail to 


waſh themſelves either before they plunge themſelves into it, or at leaſt as ſoon as ever 


they are arriv'd/fafe on the farther Shore. This Ablution is always attended with ca- 


pering and dancing; which ceremonious Movements, in all probability, are grateful 
_ Acktowledgtnents to the Supreme Being, for their Deliverance from the Perils and Dan- 


gers of the Waters. 
Concerning their DiSTEMPERsS and their FUNERAL 
Lot bo SOLEMNITTIEs, &'c. 


n g as their antient People are in a (ppacity to do any manner of Buſineſs, they 


encourage them to proceed, ſupport them under their Infirmities ; nay, charitably 
relieve them, if there be any viſible Hopes of their maintaining themſelves for any time 


without being burthenſome to their Friends and Acquaintance. Notwithſtanding the 


ſhameful Treatment which the Women in general meet with, notwithſtanding they are 
univerſally deſpiſed by theſe Barbarians, yet the ſame Patience and Forbearance is exer” 
ciſed towards them, how old, diſagreeable, or infirm ſoever they may be, provided they 
can but cut their Wood, or gather their Roots and Pot-herbs. But for thoſe that are fo 
far advanc'd in Years, ſo infirm and feeble, that they are incapable of all manner of Work, 
and that there are no Hopes of future Advantage from their Labour, they take an effectual 
| Method to diſcharge themſelves of the Incumbrance; by an Action, which they look upon 
- as charitable, tho' we ſhould account it, and not without good Reaſon, very barbarous and 


inhuman. They erect a Hut at ſome Diſtance in the Fields for ſuch an antient and uſe- 
les Invalid, and after that convey him, on the Back of an Ox, to his laſt Habitation. 


The whole Cralle, in a very formal Manner, attend him on this Oceaſion, and after 
having left him ſome ſmall Pittance to ſubſiſt on for a few Days, they take their laſt fare- 


well, and never concern themſelves about the poor unhappy Creature any more. The 


beſt Fortune after that which can poſſibly befal him, is to be ſpeedily devour'd by ſome ſa- 
vage Beaſt. | The rich as well as poor, when old Age has rendred them thus uſeleſs and 
decrepid, meet, as we are told, with the fame mercileſs Treatment. The Troglodyzes, 
| however, were if poſſible, they fay, ſtill more inhuman; Thoſe antient Savages of Africa, 
| ſtrangled their diſabled old Men that could not travel, with a Cow's Tail; but not till 

they had refus d to be their own Executioners. A formal Exhortation accompany'd the 
Diſpatch of the poor Wretches ; for they look d upon the Murder of a Man, when Life 

became a Burthen to him, as a Deliverance from all his Troubles. They accounted ſuch 


as were fond af Life, when they could no longer enjoy the Sweets of it, as very unhap- 


py. On this eſtabliſh' d Notion they charitably difpatch'd all ſick Perſons, whoſe Mala- 
dies, in their Opinion, were incurable. We beg leave to make this curſory Obſervation, 
that this Deportment, how barbarous ſoever it may appear to us, and which no doubt 
in reality was ſuch, was founded nevertheleſs on a ſpecious Principle of Humanity, and 
with Intent to free their Fellow Creatures at once from all their Sorrows and Atflictions: 


„ Kilbens, ubi ſup. N . | 
Te TER ee As 
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As to the Cure of their Diſtempets, they ac make uſe of ſome particular 
Simples, the extraordinary Virtues whereof, as we are inform'd, they are well acquaint- 
ed with: At other times they have Recourſe to Unction Wo Friction; for which Pur- 
poſes they make uſe of the ſame Fat where with they anoint and poliſh their Skins: And | 
ſometimes again they try the Effects of Unction with the ſame Greaſe wherewith they 
anoint and varniſh their Bodies, or of Inciſion and Scarification; the Method whereof is this, 
They take an Ox's Horn, which 1s ſo ſmooth, and ſo well poliſh'd at the Bottom, that 
they can apply it directly, and preſs it likewiſe as hard as they ſee convenient, on the proper 
Part of the Body: After this they make ſeveral Inciſions in the Fleſh, which bythe vo- 
lent Preſſure of the Horn, is ſo benumb'd, that the Patient is inſenſible of the Operation. 
This is repeated ſometimes for two Hours together ; till there is ſome viſible Amendment, 
The Time, however, is ſhorter or longer, according as the Inciſions are deep, or the 
Conſtitution of the Patient will enable him to bear them. During the Operation he is 
laid upon his Back. If he finds no Relief, they have Recourſe to a Potion, extracted 
from ſome medicinal Herbs; and if after all theſe artful Applications, the Patient's Pain 


continues, they then try the Force of Friction, which, if it meets not with the deſired 
Succeſs, is follow'd by a freſh Scarification. | 


WI ſhall take no Notice of their Method of Bleeding, fince there is nothing in it 
particular, or worth our Attention. They heal any infectious Bite, or envenom'd Wound, 
by Antidotes, which they very artfully prepare, and oblige the Patient to ſwallow down 
a proper Quantity, and at the ſame Time make an external Application of it, particular- 
ly near the Heart. This Operation is perform'd by Inciſion. They pour a Quantum ſuf- 
ficit of their Antidote into this freſh Wound, that it may incorporate with the Blood by 

buy Virtue of its Circulation, of which doubtleſs they have ſome Notion, tho' they are 
not duly qualified to talk in ſuch a Philoſophical Manner as we are, on ſo curious a To- 
| They make uſe of Friction and Unction, when any Bone happens to be diſlocated ; 


as 00 a violent Agitation of the Part, or Member ſo dinocated; and ws it in perpetual . 
Motion, till tis replac'd in its natural dorket. 


Tur Hortentots, and indeed all the Natives of Cafraria, ſhave their Heads and Beards, 
as a public Teſtimony of their Sorrow and Concern for the Loſs of their near Rela- 
tions; but this Cuſtom is only comply'd with by ſuch as are in but mean Circumſtances, 
and incapable of offering up ſo much as a Sheep by way of Sacrifice, or Purification. | 


In order to diſcover whether a Patient will die or recover, they take a Weather, or 
an Ewe, which they flay alive, and then let looſe, permitting it freely to take its own 
Courſe. If it never attempts to run away, tis a bad Symptom, and the Patient's Life is 
deſpaired of. In that caſe they reſign him to the Will of Fortune; for they preſcribe no 
more Remedies after that, but let him eat and drink whatever his own Inclination 


prompts him to. But if the Ewe or Weather, after 'tis 127 d, frisks away, ay ook. 
ren it as a happy Preſage of his Amendment. | 


Wurn a Patient is given over, they have no Recourſe on that Account to the 
Supreme Being, nor any Act of Devotion whatſoever. They content themſelves with 
flocking round about him, and waiting for his Diſſolution. However, they flatter the 
poor Man, tho juſt expiring, and give him hopes of finding Relief, either from ſome So- 
vereign Medicine, or ſome reſiſtleſs Charm. For that's the Name, we have already ob- 
ſerv d, which they give all the Medicines prepar d by their own Phyſicians, or thoſe pre- 
ſcrib d to them by the Europeans. When the ſick Man is juſt giving up the Ghoſt, 'the 


whole Aſſembly weep, howl, and make ſuch hideous e that the Patient 
a Kaul: Father Tachard, &c. | 
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ſometimes is reſtor'd by Virtue of the ſhocking Sounds. Let what wil be the Cauſe 
however, he muſt offer up the cuſtomary Sacrifice in caſe he recovers. If the Patient be 
a Man, thoſe Friends and Acquaintance ohly that are Men, partake of the Fleſh of the 


Victim, and the Women ſup the Broth; on the other Hand, if the Perſon thus reſtor d be 
a Woman, the Men only ſup the Broth, and the Women eat the Fleſh, 


To conclude, when the Patient is actually expired, they devote one e Quarter of an 


Hour only to their Lamentations ; but they are fo extravagantly clamorous and noiſy, 


that they may be diſtinctly heard at a prodigious Diſtance. The whole Cralle fob, groan, 
and howl to that exceſſive Degree, and moreover their Expreſſions of Sorrow are accom- 
panied with ſuch extravagant Diſtortions, and ſuch a violent Clapping of their Hands, 

that a Man muſt ſtop his Ears, or be ſtuhn'd with the tumultuous Noiſe. We know 
no Inſtance to be given, of ſuch an external noiſy way of Mourning, except that of the 
Women of Languedoc. Without entring into the Sincerity of either, the latter are, in 
their Demonſtrations of Sorrow, as in all other Things in general, oſtentatious, vain, and 
conceited to the laſt Degree. uch as are not acquainted with their hypocritical Deport- 


ment, would really imagine, by the ſeeming Violence of their turbulent Paſſions, that, 


like the Epheſtan Matron, they would bury themſelves alive with their deceaſed Huſ- 
bands; and, in all probability , Petroni us, when he wrote that celebrated Story, copied 
it from theſe notorious Originals. But to return to the Mourning of the Cafres. /Tis 

one very happy Citcamſtance, fays our German Author, to whom we are indebted for 
all the particular Circumſtances of theſe their Funeral Solemnities, that this exceſſive 


Sorrow continues but a Quarter of an Hour; for every one contributes towards the 


ſpeedy Interment of the Dead, and chearfully makes uſe of any Thing that he has in 


his own Houſe, that wilt be. ſerviceable, and teſtify his laſt Reſpects to his departed 


Friend, In the firſt Place, the Principal, or Head of the Cralie, diſpatches ſeveral 


Cafres to prepare his laſt Lodgings for him, and particularly to take care ſo to order Mat- | 


ters, that when he is laid in the Ground, the wild Beaſts ſhall not be able to grub him 
up, and devour his Carcaſe. Whilſt theſe are performing their good Offices abroad, 
thoſe at home bend the Corpſe double, lay his Arms acroſs his * 
upon his Knees ; or, to give you a more clear Idea, they ſt the Deceaſed in the very 


fame Situation he once lay in his Mother's Womb. In this Attitude they wrap him 


up tight in the very Skin which he wore in his Life-Time ; and always bury him with- 
in fix Hours after his Deceaſe. 


ed for that Purpoſe by the Principal of the Cralle, take him on their Shoulders, and con- 


0 him directly to the Place of his Interment: They have one Cuſtom with Relation 


togheir Dead, which is very remarkable, and that is, they never carry the Corpſe out of 
the Houſe through the uſual Door-way ; but break down a Paſſage for that particular 
' Purpoſe backwards, directly over againſt it. Our German is of Opinion, that this Cere- 
mony owes its Riſe to the awful Ideas they entertain of departed Souls. For they ima- 
gine, ſays he, that they are miſchievouſly inclin'd, and apt to injure the Living as they 
go along, deſtroying their Cattle that are left all Night on the ſpacious Green; which 
is ſituated in the Center of the Cralle. In order therefore to prevent any ſuch Diſaſter, 
they cauſe the Deceaſed to be carried out of that Part of the Houſe which fronts the 
Fields. Whilſt the Corpſe is thus upon the Removal, the Relations of both Sexes form 
themſelves into two Circles, and, according to Cuſtom, as near the Door-way as poſſible. 
The Men howl on one Side, and the Women on the other. Every one gives a looſe to 
his Sorrow, and 'tis difficult to determine, whether the Male or Female Circle is the moſt 
extravagant. As ſoon as ever the Corpſe is carried away, they immediately ſhut the 
Houſe up cloſe, and abandon it for ever, for fear any who come in ſhould accidentally meet 
- with the Soul of the Deceaſed. The whole Cralle attend the Funeral t to the Place of Inter- 
Kolbens, ubi ſup. 


d See the firſt Print. | 
© See the ſecond Print. 
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ment, but without any Regularity or Derurum. However, to make * amends, if ww may 
rely on the Veracity of our German Traveller, they walk along like perfect Anties, and 
are more extravagant in their Geſtures and Orimsces than can poſſibly be concviv d. 
After that they depoſit the Corpſe in a Vault, which they either cover with large, eum- 
brous Stones, or entire Trees, to prevent the Beaſts of Prey from coming near it. As 
they return home, they repeat their noiſy Lamentations, their extravagant Geſticulations 
and Grimaces, and the Name of the Deceaſed without Intermiſſion, as if they would 
recall him from the Grave. However, this is not all. At their return to the Cralle, | 
they ſeat themſelves round about the Houſe of the Deceaſed, and renew with ſome. 
| Regularity theirWeepings, Wailings, and Grimaces. Nay, ſometimes they ſet: apart eight 
Days ſucceſſively for this mournful Solemnity ; eſpecially if the Deceaſed was well beloved 
by his Friends and Relations. About an Hour after the Return of the Company, the Prin- 
cipal, or Elder of the Cralle, riſes, and very gravely obliges them all with the above-men- 
tioned Aſperſion, for their good Offices to their deceaſed Townſman. This firſt Aſperſion 
is ſucceeded by a ſecond, which the Reader will imagine, we preſume, not ſo fulſome and 
ptepoſterous, and more conformable to the Practice of ſome other Nations, This vencrable 
old Gentleman ſtrews the Aſhes, which he has collected with his © own Hands out of 
the Houſe of the Deceaſed, over the Heads of the whole Aſſembly. The firſt Aſper- 
ion, ſo "inconſiſtent with Decency and good Manners, has no other Foundation than 
its Antiquity, for the Obſervance of it. This Ceremony, however, is peculiar to them- 
ſelves ;" in this they are perfect Originals; whereas in the ſecond, there are the vi- 
ſible Footſteps of a Cuſtom, religiouſly obſerv'd in Times of Sorrow and Affliction by 
all the Faſtern Nations. In ſhort, ſome of the moſt diſconſolate carry the Point ſtill 
farther, and add e to their Mourning i in \ Duſt and Aſhes. g | 


| Ty E Day after the Interment the whole Cralle decamps; ; every one packs up his Bag 

and Baggage, and pulls down his Tent, or little Cottage. There is not one fingle Edi- 
fice left ſtanding, but that of the Deceaſed ; which they leave behind them; as alſo the 
Furniture, and other Appurtenances thereunto belonging, in order that if he ſhould ac> 
cidentally think proper to return, he may find his own Appartment ready for his Recep- 
tion; without which Precaution, he might poffibly reſent his ill Treatment, and ſeize 
upon their new Habitations. But before they decamp, they take care to purify them- 
felves, by offering up fome Animal, great or ſmall, for a Sacrifice, according as their Cir» 
cumſtances will permit. Being arrived at the Place appointed and agreed on for pitching 
their Tents again, and ſettling at leaſt for a while, they purify themſelves a ſecond Time. 
The Fleſh of the Victims is made uſe of for an Entertainment, as it is on all the other 
public Oceaſions before-mentioned. The neareſt Relations to the Deceaſed, as for Inſtance, 
his Children, are oblig d ro wear the Cawl of the Victim, eſpecially if it be a Sheep, for a 
Collar round about their Necks. That is their uſual Mourning for one fo near akin. We 
have already obſerv'd, that ſueh as are in mean Circumſtances, and incapable of offering up 
any Sacrifice, by way of Purification, fit down contented with ſhaving their Heads and 
Beards, as a public Teſtimony of their gran and Concern. 


a See the third Print. | 

v See the fourth Print. Dapper is very much miſtaken in \ bis Deſeripi tion of their Funeral Solemnities. The great- 
ett Part of it is a direct Contradiction to our German's Account, who reſided amongſt theſe Cafres, and was an Eyc-Wit- 
neſs of their Cuſtoms. For Inſtance, Dapper, relying on the Veracity of thoſe Travellers from whom he made his 
Extracts, aſſerts, that the Cafres bury their Dead naked, and in a fitting Poſture; that the moſt diſtant Relations, in 
caſe they claim any of the Effects of the Deceaſed, are oblig d to cut off the little Finger of their Left Thad, and bu- 
ry it with him. Now there is no Conformity between this Account and ours. 

Turn a few Pages Backwards. 
9 See the Print. 
ges the Print. 
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e REE DN of He Profit NMONGMOT Abs 


A LL the Natives of this Kingdom are Idolaters. They acknowledge one Gd, the 
Creator of the Univerſe, whom they call Maziri, or Mezimo, and Afuns. 
They reverence likewiſe, or adore, according to Dapper, a particular Virgin, whom they 

dignity and diſtinguiſh by the Title of Peru. They have ſome peculiar Days in every 
"Month: more folemn and holy than others ; beſides the Anniverſary of their Sovertign's 
Burch Dey; to which f we add the awful Horhage and profound Veneration which 
"They pay him by their new Fires, it will convince + Reader, that there is a religious 
Worſhip obſerv'd amongſt them, tho' we have no full Account of it. No one will, we 
hope, be ſurpriſed, that we introduce the Adoration of a Prince amongſt our Religious 
Rites and Ceremonies; fince All Travellers in'gentril, Who Have treated of the Cuſtoms 
*6f Africa, uſſute us, thät all Monarchs in this (Wärter öf the Globe ate fo many viſible 
Deities. As to the ew Fires, the Präctce wheteof is eſftablii'd ar Monomotapa, tis, bs 
"We afe itffortm d, a Mafk, or Teſtimôny, of Hethdge and Allegiarice, which every Subject; 
Froth'the Hihet to che lowert, is blig d to pay to his Sovereign. The Emperor ſends 
Amy forme of the principal Oliters of his Court throughout all the Provinces of his 
Kingdom, in offer'to ſupply the Inhabitants thetewith. Theſe Commiſſioners inſtantly 
Excinſzuith all their öld Fires, and ebery Perſon is obliged to attend, in order to Have 
them renew d; Wherenpon they pay tn Acknowledgment tothe Commiſſioners, as a Fee 
Tor their "Trouble and Expences. Such as preſume to trangrefs this Duty are accounted | 
Rebels, ant! Enemies of the eſtablihrd Conftitition, "Who knows, afterall, if this be not 
a kind F Excite or Tax, is heavy arſd in ſupportable, as chat which ſome of the Provinces 
of unte actually labour under! Tho this may pofffply be Matter of F act, yet it canndt 
fairly be concluded from thence, that it is a meer Civil, and in no Reſpect a Religions Rite; 
Nay, tis highly probable, that Fire is look d upon by theſe People as a grand and ſacred 
Dlement. When the Emperor encamps at any Place, a Hut or Tent is immediately 
erected; Whereina Fire is kindled, and kept up with all the Precaution imaginable. We 
beg kave to introduoe here this ſhort Remark, that the Ss of Perſia had ſome ſacred 
Fe always caried in State before them; and we have before * obſerv'd, that all the 
Oriental Nativns teſtified the mbſt profound Veneration for this their favourite Element: 


Tur always bow their Knee before the Moflarch, and never preſurtie to ſpeak to 
him in a ſtanding Poſture. There is a pfofound Silence ſtricly obſery'd in his Preſence 3 
but when he drinks, each Glaſs is accompanied with ſuch Huzza's; that Eccho repeats 
the joyful Sounds, andcatties them from the Palace to the City; and whenever his facred 
' Majeſty happens to ſuseze, the Public afe atquaitited with the News by the like publié 


Nor onfy the Sbebithgtt; bit lf ki Sijeft 668; af ive aft infor d, ate very fiel. 
ffictous; and repoſe an extrxordinary” Confiderice in Charms and Faſcinations. 5 We are, | 
 kibre6ver, ctedibly ififortn'd, that his Majeſty Bag à Houte erected on Purpoſe for hanging 


ate never buried WHIP any rade MGINutE reniains in che, WHIK i rived in a Veſſel, 


approptiatedis that, arid no oft PurpsE Ritſosver. Froni'this Diffithrion they com- 
poſe a Sovereign" Blivir for is NM NY's Uſe, Which, in their Opinion, is not only an in- 
fallible Preſervative againſt the Power of Magic, but an invaluable Medicine for the Pro- 
longation of his Life, | | 15 ESO. 


« In the Diflcttation on the Religion of the Gare. 
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The NUPTIAL CEREMONIES and FUNERAL 


CUSTOMS, c. 


HE young Virgins 9 naked till they are married, and cover no Part of their Bo- 


dies, but what Modeſty directs all Nations to conceal. When they are Wives 


and Mothers, they hide their Breaſts, and dreſs themſelves in decent Attire. Theſe People, 
as we are farther informed, have likewiſe their 5 in which their N like 
our Nuns, are lock d up and e | ET | 


TuEx ** themſelves in Polygamy, or a Pluralic of Whes ; but here,” as in 


ſeveral other Places, there is one Fayourite, who is the Goyernante, and Superior to all 


the reſt. They are not allow'd to marry a Virgin before ſhe has her periodical Courſes; 
but as ſoon as ever thoſe Tokens of her Maturity appear, they teſtify their Joy in the moſt 


ſolemn Manner, and congratulate her on the Capacity ſhe is in of being ſerviceable to 


the Public. To conclude, tis look d upon as an enormous Crime to ſeduce a Maid, and 
rob her of her Honour before ſhe is of Age. As to their old Women, indeed, they 
ſhew but little Regard for them: However, they have a peculiar Veneration, as we are in- 
form'd, for the Sex in general ; but, in all probability, they mean thereby their Sex in 
their Bloom. From whence we may reaſonably conjecture, that theſe People value their 
Women as a Husbandman does his Lands : And moſt of the Nations which we have 
Hitherto ſpoken of, have conſider d them in the very fame Light. Travellers aſſure us, 
that tis uſual for the Sovereign of this We to be in actual Poſſeſſion of a thouſand 


Wives. 

As to their Funeral Solemnities, by what we can learn from the > as given of 
them, they are no better circumſtantiated than their Nuptial Ceremonies. ' They pre- 
ſerve, with the utmoſt Care and Circumſpection, the Bones of their neareſt and deareſt 
Relations, and for eight Days ſucceſſively pay them a kind of religious Worſhip. : On 
ſuch ſolemn Occaſions they dreſs themſelves all in White, and preſent ſuch departed 
Souls with a large Quantity of Proviſions, ſpread on a Table in a very decent Man- 
ner. After this, they implore their Benediction on his facred Majeſty and nn ; 
and then fit down, and regale on 1 various Dainties that lie before them. 


WHEN theſe People are engag d in a x War, they never waſh their Hands or Faces 
till a Peace is concluded. This Cuſtom, in all probability, is the Reſult of a ſolemn 


Vow or Engagement, which they voluntarily lay themſelves under, out of a laudable 


Concern for the Welfare of their Country. There is another Ceremony in Vogue 
amongſt them, ſome Footſteps whereof may be met with amongſt the Antients, and 
that is, (to clothe it in as modeſt a Dreſs as may be) the 4 i/membring their Cap- 
tives, and making Preſents' of the Spoils of their Enemies, to their Wives, who are 


proud of wearing ſuch Necklaces, as glorious Signatures of their Husbands Conqueſts. | 


This Relation very naturally reminds us of that remarkable Circumſtance in the facred 


Story of King David, that Saul would not acknowledge him as his Son-in-Law, till 
he had * as a Nuptial N a hundred Foreskins Ef the Phils 35 A 
Regt 


Dapper. 55 (Ie) | R 
> Foſepbus has chang d theſe one Hundred Freiin into fix hundred Heads of the Phi See his ities of 
the Fows Lib. VI. ch. xi. a 
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To conclude, the laſt Cuſtom we ſhall take notice of, as a religious Rite or Cere- 2 
; mony, is the Oath they take on the moſt important Occaſions. When a Man is charg'd 
; ; 55 with being guilty of a Crime, and the Evidence againſt him is not full and ſtrong 
4 500 enough to convict him, he is oblig d to take a medicinal Potion, which abſolutely clears 
. 


his Innocence, if the ee is not immediately conſpicuous, and he does not throw 
it up. 
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The Religion of Saas Adiacerit Countries, depen- 
dant on the Emperor of Monomotapa, generally 
known and diflinguiſhd by the ſeveral Names of 
Agag, Tocoka, the Kingdom of Quiteve ; the 
Metropolitan City whereof, as we are inform d, is 
Symbaoe, and was known to the cAntients, as 


5 ſome pretend, by the Denomination of — 
ba, He. 


7 H AT we have to offer with relation to the Natives of theſe Kingdoms, is all 
uncertain and obſcure, and not to be depended on altogether, as real Facts; 
although ſome of the Accounts which we have already given our Readers, on the Ve- 
racity of ſeveral Travellers, may be look'd upon as fictitious and romantic, yet here 
we ſhall not treſpaſs that Way, having few or no Materials to the Purpoſe. * Theſe 
People, as we are inform'd, have a confus d and imperfect Idea of the Supreme Being, 
whom they call Molungo; but they never ask any Favours at his Hands, and by conſe- 
- quence neither pray to, nor lay themſelves under any ſolemn Vows or Obligations to 
him. When they are in any Diſtreſs, whether public or private, tis to their Sovereign 
that they make their moſt humble and ſubmiſſive Applications for Redreſs. They in- 
voke theſe viſible Gods only for all the Bleſſings and Conveniencies of Life; for Deli- 
verance from Famine, for Health i in Time of Sickneſs, and for Rain and Sun-ſhine, 
according as the Seaſon requires it. The Emperors of Mexico, as we have already ob- 
ſerv'd; in the preceding Volume, at their Accefſion to the Throne, take a ſolemn 
Oath, that the Sun, during their Reign, ſhall never ſhine, but when his radiant Beams 
ſhall be uſeful and agreeable ; thar the Rain ſhall deſcend, and make the Earth fruitful 
as Neceflity ſhall require, Cc. This Cuſtom, though to all outward Appearance 
 ſo- very whimſical and extravagant, had a very plauſible Plea for its Eſtabliſh- 
ment; and the Reaſon. wheteon it was grounded, in ſhort, ſeems to be this: The 
Emperor, or Monarch on the Throne, is the Image and Repreſentative of the Deity ; 
he is conſtituted and ordain'd for the fole Rule and Dominion over his Subjects; his Dig- 
nity and Authority preſuppoſe his extraordinary Endowments both of Body and Mind. 
| The former likewiſe preſuppoſes his ſuperior Sanctity and Juſtice. It may reaſonably be 
© conceived, therefore, that his Majeſty has a peculiar Intereſt in, and a familiar Inter- 
courſe with, the Being whoſe Image he bears, and, by conſequence, has the Ear of the 
| Supreme Being. On this eſtabliſh'd Principle the People make their Addreſſes to him, 
as our Devotees to the bleſſed Saints. But be that as it will, when theſe * African Ido- 


laters 


| ® Parchas's Extracts. | | 
b The Compariſon muſt not be 1 too far; ſor, upon ſtrict n mal find it will not den the Teſt. 
© Pomponius Mela gives us the ſame Account of the Augilians, or, more properly ſpeaking, the Naſamoneans, whoſe 


Metropolitan City was call'd Agila. Theſe 4fricans worſhipped the Manes of their Anceſtors. Augilas Manes tan- 


Nunc. — — ot cn — 


as 4 —— 


upon as Muſicians and Poets, who make it their whole Study to flater, and make a 


| humbly conceive, the Immortality of the Soul. They entertain awful and tremendous 


. Solemnities, which are all regulated according to the ſole Will and Pleaſure of their Prince 


| their Dead, or, to make nſe of their own Terms, © of the Souls of departed Saints. Theſe 
ate the only Peities which they ſeem to admit of; and they have an implicit Faith in ſame 


mis Topic, in our Diſſertation on the Religion of the Indians, and elſewhere. | 
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laters approach their Princes, 'tis wich Oblariond in their Hands; and theſe Ackowlodg- 
ments are ſo frequently repeated, that they procure at laſt, chrough the Tnrercefſion of 
their Prince, thoſe Favours which they ſue'for and expect from the Souls of their AnceF 
tors, who are the Gods whom he addrefſes on their Behalf. A tedious Droaght is ne- 


ceſfarily followed by lang impetuous Showers; and fo the like in all other Refpecta. The | 
People, who are eaſy and incurious, imagine, that their Monarch works theſe mae 


| lous Miracles, and never make any Reſearches into, or Enquiries about them. 


Tx1s Monarch is for ever ſurrounded with a Set of Men, whom we may look 


God of him. They ſing nothing but the Eulogiums'of their Prince, and in their Com- 


poſitions beſtow on him all the pompous Epithets, and fwelling Titles, that their Ima- 
ginatians can deviſe.” They ſtile him, Lord of the Sum and Moon, the King of Earth and 
Sea; and as they imagine, in all probability, that every Action, whether good or evil, 
which approaches neareſt to a Pitch of Perfection, deſerves. the Character of Great and 
Magnificent, they call their Monarch the Grand Robbyr, the Grand Magician, as we 
do one of our Princes, the great and mighty Conqueror. . Theſe, as we ate inform'd by 
very credible Travellers, are their favourite Appellations : But may not the Title of Rob- 
ber, however, be ambiguous, and admit of another Senſe and Interpretation? May it 


not rather ſignify the Art of invading the Rights and Properties of their Neighbours, as 


ſome of the Tartars and Americans do ; and a peculiar Knack of living npon any acci- 


dental Booty, like intrepid Highway-Men ? An Art and Manner of Addrefi THY 


ſeveral of the erin were re perfect Maſters of, and daily practiſed. 


dier they offer up their prryets to the Souls of the Dead, they muſt hold, we 


Ideas of the Devil, whom they call Meſucca, and look upon him as the inveterate Ene- 
my of all Mankind. As to Hell, they have no Notion of it; but flatter themſelves, 
that after their Deceaſe they ſhall enter into a Paradiſe, where they ſhall indulge ther- 
ſelves with their Wives and Children, in all ſenſual Enjoyments. They are perfe& 
Strangers to the Creation of the World; for either through the natural Weakneſs of then 
Capacities, which are too ſhallow to comprehend fo intricate a Topic; or througha con- 
fus d Tradition, which has been tranſmitted to them from ſome People, who reſide on 

the Confines of Afa, they hold the Eternity of Matter. But as nane of our Authors 
have taken the leaſt Notice of their Opinion in this Particular, we ſhall fay ene F 


REL 
Al THOR theſe + People, o ax we are inform'd, have no lick Afemblies,. nd | 
Prieſts, no Sacrifices, no Idols, they have notwithſtanding ſeveral Feſtivals, and other 


The firſt Day of the Month is always a Holiday, Their  Mufimoes, which are Feſtivals 
appointed, as all other ſolemn Days are, by his Majeſty, are celebrated in honour, of 


particular Oracles, which, as they pretend, are delivered by them. Of x 


more ut large inanother Place. We Hall conclude, W with one Remark, which 


we will not extend too far, or overcharge with uſeleſs Criticiſms, viz. that the religious 
Worlhip which che moſt antiene Idohaters paid to the Dead, was not to all. of them in 


eum without Diſtinction. Theſe divine Honours Were paid to the Victuous only, in 


WW Lib. I. Cap. 8. eb art e ebe in his e ee . 
ſome learned Men have made between the Souls of the Dead and theſe Manes. We have offered hefore ſome Hints on | 


The Lacedemortans, Mr, Perfbavs, and: Romans. th Eu da aL, ang | 
Antiq. Lib, xviü. cap. . Fg 


b Purchas,, ubi ſup. 
Adem Ibid. 
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7 2 that after their Deceaſe they might become * Mediators between the Supreme Being 


* 


and the whole Race of Mankind. But in Proceſs of Time this Diſcrimation, as well as 
the Motive * it met with abundance of . Tl 


Their OarHs; their NUeTIa. CEREMONIES, and 
FUNERAL SOLEMNITIES ; 3 as alſo ſeveral other 
Cos rolls. | 


Iu 


-x "Hf E * have three ſeveral Sorts of 7 rials; one of which bears a very near Affi- 


J. nity to that practiſed at Congo, and in Guinea. That which goes under the De- 
nomination of Lucaſſe, conſiſts in the Male factors ſwallowing a certain Quantity of Poi- 
ſon. The ſolemn Adminiſtration of it is attended with a formal Denunciation of ſe- 


veral heavy Curſes, which threaten no leſs than immediate Death. If theſe Maledic- 


tions, and the Poiſon, have no extraordinary Effect on the Perſon proſecuted, he is im- 
mediately acquitted, nd declared not guilty ; the Proſecutor thereupon is ſeverely pu- 
niſh'd, by a Confiſcation of all his Effects, ev'n his Wife and Children. The * Xoqua is a 
kind of Trial or Experiment by a hot Iron. The Perſon proſecuted is obliged to lick 
it, and if he burns his Tongue, tis an Indication of his Guilt. The © Moors likewiſe 


make uſe of this judicial Experiment. The Calano is another kind, and manifeſtly the 


very fame with the Bonds practiſed at Congo, and in Guinea. Tis an extreme bitter 


Potion, which the Party accuſed is oblig'd to take at one Draught, and throw up again 


the next Moment, without one Drop remaining behind. If he does not diſcharge it at 


once, and with eaſe, he is look'd upon as guilty. Tis likewiſe the very ſame Experiment 
in all appearance as is made uſe of in the Kingdom of Monomotapa. 


Tur purchaſe their Wives for ſo much Money, or ſo n many Head of Cattle: So 
that in this Country, if we may credit the Veracity of our Travellers, he is the moſt 
ſubſtantial Man that has the moſt Daughters. If the Purchaſer makes any Objection to 
the young Laſs after he has bought her, he returns her to her Relations, who for ſome 
{all | Deduction or Allowance on that Account, take her again, and fell her to the next 
beſt Chapman. With Reſpe& to thoſe Women who are poor, they have no hopes of a 
Return ; for they are never allow'd to abandon their Husbands, or, more properly ſpeak- 


Ing, their Maſters, after they have been once purchaſed. The Preliminaries to their Mar- 


Tiages, and the actual Celebration of them conſiſt, as in many other Places, in Feaſts, 
Collations, Dances, and Nuptial Preſents. The Friends and Relations are all invited 
Gueſts; every one brings his Diſh with ſome little Delicacy or another in it for the new 

married Couple. We ſhall here introduce one curſory Reflection on theſe Ceremonies, 


which may poſſibly have been amplified and enlarged, or not rightly comprehended by 


our Travellers. Have ſuch as talk of ſo extravagant a Cuſtom as that of the Purchaſe of 
Wives, duly diſtinguiſh'd between a lawful Wife and a Concubine? Can we imagine, 
that even in the moſt barbarous Countries, there are no Matches that are the Reſult of 


pure Love and Affection? This ſeems to admit of no Diſpute, ebene ſince theſe Po- 


The Cuſtom of conſulting the Dead is very antient ; for Moſes himſelf ſpeaks of it in Deut. xviii. 11. 
John de Santos, quoted in Abbot Renaxdet's Remarks on the two Accounts of China, gives us the following De- 
' ſcription of it. The ſolemn Oath which they call Loca, is adminiſtred with a Hough, which is put into the Fire, 
4 and when red hot, taken out with a Pair of Pincers, and preſented to the Mouth of the Party to be ſworn. The 
« Perſon who adminiſters the Oath, directs the Juror to lick this burning Iron; for if he is innocent of the Crime 
4 laid to his Charge, the Heat will have no manner of Influence over him; he'll neither burn his Tongue, nor 


4 pliſter his Lips; but if he is guilty, his Tongue, Lips, and Face, will all immediately feel its fatal Effects. 


« Moreover, adds he, the Moors make uſe of it as well as the Cafres; and the Chriſtians themſelves, with * to 


« ſuch Slaves as are charg'd with any felonious Action.“ 
© Purchas, Ibid. 


Deſart, and give them ſome ſmall Pittance to ſubſiſt on for a ſhort Time; but after that, 
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lygamiſts, as well as thoſe already mention'd, male ehuich of one Wife that is their Fac | 
vorite, and ſuperior to all the reſt. No one is allow'd' to marry his om Siſter, or 


Daughter, but their Sovereign himſelf. Such an Act of Inceſt is not imputed to his Ma- 


jeſty, indeed, as a Crime; but the . ſuch an e in beard is ine- 
vitable Death: 


4 « * Bos 
| « % ny 4 \ Ws * 
11809 


Sue CH as are very : antient, and affifted * any a N are Cond like 
thoſe miſerableWreiches amongſt the Caftes,who refide neir the Cape of Good Hape. Thoſe 
who are under either of theſe unhappy Circumſtances, are totally abanon d: They have 
no Friend to prolong their Lives; or haſten their Deaths, and end their Miſeries, - 'Tis | 
true, they extend their Charity ſo far, for the generality, as to convey them into ſome 


leave them entirely to become a. Prey to the ſavage Beaſts. Nay, the Poor helpleſs 


Wretches themſelves, being conſcious of their Or Dine, take! it as an act 
of Indulgence, and beg to be ſo expoſed. 


Tur Burial of their Dead, either with or without Clothes, 3 is left 9h to che free 
Will and Pleaſure of thoſe who ſurvive them. In ſhort, they are inter d, for the gene- 
rality, in the fame Plight and Condition, good or bad, as they are in at the Moment of 
their Expiration. A large Grave is immediately dug for them, and the Bodies of the 
Deceaſed are depoſited therein, together with proper Proviſions for their Subſiſtance in 


their Journey to the other World. . Some Earth is then thrown over them, and the 
Chairs or Beds in which they dy'd, are laid over their reſpective Graves They are lo 


ſuperſtitious, as not to touch, on any Account whatever, ſuch Chairs or Beds ; or, in 
ſhort, any other Thing whatſoever that has touch'd the Perſons either expiring, or ac- 
tually expired. Their Mourning continues for eight Days ſucceſſively, from the Riſing 
to the Setting of the Sun, or about an Hour after, which conſiſts of a Medley of Tears, 


Songs, and Dances. After that, they eat and drink, in honour of their deceaſed F riends 
and Relations. 


TowarDs the Month of September, at the new Moon, the Emperor, who, as we 


Have already obſervd, is the viſible God of the Country, or at leaſt the Vicar and Vice- 


gerent of the Deity, ſets out with a numerous Retinue from Simbaoe, his Metropolitan 


City, and repairs in great Pomp and Solemnity to a particular Hill, which is the Se- 


pulchre of their Kings, * and there performs a nine Days Devotion, in honour to the 
Souls of his illuſtrious Predeceſſors. As ſoon as they are arriv'd on the ſacred Spot, they 


open the Ceremony with an elegant Funeral Entertainment, and there intoxicate their 
Brains with a * ſpirituous Liquor, which they call Pombo. This Entertainment holds 


eight Days. The Pomberar, which falls on one of the nine Days, is ſet apart for their 
Exerciſe at Arms, or a kind of Tilt or Tournament, at which the King and Court 
make a very ſplendid Appearance. After theſe eight jovial Days are expir'd, there are 
two others devoted to Grief and Sorrow, At this melancholy Conjuncture, the Devil, 
if we may rely on the Veracity of the Negroes, enters the Body of one of the Courtiers, 
and publickly declares that he is the Soul of the late King, the yery Soul for whoſe 


| Honour and Glory this Funeral Solemnity was intended. The Perſon thus poſſeſs d 


« We ſhall here quote the Sequel of the Paſſage from Pompenius Ale, Lib. I. c.8. relating to the len (-A- 


geile) per eos (Manes) dejerant, eos ut Oracula conſulunt, precatique qua volunt, ubi tumulis incubuere, pro Reſponſis Sompia 
ferum. The Conformity between theſe Cuſtoms is very obvious. 


d This Liquor is compos d of Maize, or ſome other of that Country Grain. 
© All this long Narrative bears a viſible Aſſinity to the nine Days Devotion, and anniverſary Feſtivals of 6 Fo 


tients; as alſo to the Deſcription which Yirgil, in his fifth Zneid, has given us thereof, als, of en Entermis- 
ments, a Tournament, a Conjuration of, OOPS) N 


given you above with the following N in Vygil. 


Salve, ſancke Parent: iterum ſalvete recepti 
Nequicquam Cneres, Auimæque, Umbrague Paterna, &c. 


: falls 
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falls PR and tolls upon the Ground, and the Devil, by his Mouth, delivers himſelf in 
an unknown Tongue ; but ſoon after he comes to himſelf, grows more gentle and trac- 
table, and: talks in the Langua vage and Stile of the late King, His Imperial Majeſty, 
imagining that he perfectly recolle&s his royal Predeceſſor, approaches and falutes him. 
Immediately the whole Aſſembly retreat, and teſtify their Reſpect at an awful Diſtance, 
His Majeſty being thus alone with the Demoniac, confults him as an infallible Oracle, 
on all hi Affairs of any Importance, both public and private. As ſoon as this Oracle 
has deliver'd ſuch Andes as he thinks convenient, the Devil withdraws, and the poor 
harrafs't Demoniac, as we are inform'd, for the generality fits down contented all his 
Life after, and thinks himſelf ſufficiently recompenc'd for all his Fatigue, by having had 
the Honour of ſuch a miraculous Conference with his royal Maſter. This Intrigue, .in 
all probability, is owing to the Deluſion and Impoſture of ſome Perſon who profeſſes 
bimſelf an able Magician, and that is all we can fay of it with any Certainty. *Tis 
well known, by the way, that a thouſand Inſtances may be produc'd from the Antients; 
of F Spirits that have been rals d wy their Necromancer on the like Occaſions. 


Wu the King dies, his Wives poiſon themſelves the Moment he expires, in order 
to die with, and wait on him in his Progreſs to the other World. As ſoon as his Soul is 
| departed, he is inſtantly convey'd to the Sepulchre of his Anceſtors, and his Succeſſor 

the next Morning takes Poſſeſſion of the royal Dignity, and all the Concubines of the 


Noecdas'd Hie then expoſes himſelf to public View, but in fach a Manner, that a Cur- 


tain conceals both him and his Wives from being diſcern'd by the Populace. He is im- 
rgediately proclaim'd throughout the Kingdom, in order that the Nobility and Gentry 
may recognize his Authority, and pay him Homage. This Ceremony is perform'd 
with all that paſſive Obedience and abje&t Deportment which is fo conſpicuous all over 
the Eaſt, and ſo agreeable to their imperious Monarchs, who look upon themſelves as 
Deities, or at leaſt as ſomething more than human, when they ſee their Subjects creep- 
ing and cringing with ſuch awful Fear at the Footſtool of their Thrones, and addref⸗ 
fing themſelves with all Humility to their Perſons, without preſuming to lift up their 
Heads, and look them in the Face. Thus the Subjects of Africa pay their Submiflion 
and Allegiance to their Monarch, who graciouſly condeſcends to anſwer them, but tilt 
behind the Curtain, which, however, is ſoon after drawn, and then his Majeſty obliges 


them with a full View of his facred Perſon. Every one immediately claps his Hands, 
and rends the Air with loud Acclamations. In a few Minutes the Curtain conceals him 


again, and the Nobility and Gentry withdraw; cringing and crouching in the fame ab- 
ject and ſubmifſive Manner as when they came. The whole City celebrate the Feſtival 
of his happy Acceffion to the Throne, and r their Joy by loud Huzza's, and a 
vaſt Variety of their Country Muſic. _ 


Tux next Day his Imperial Majeſty cauſes a Prothitnativa to be made of his Acceſ- 
ion to the Throne by proper Officers, who at the ſame Time give a general Invitation 
to all Perſons whomſoever, ' without Diſtinction, to ſee their new Sovereign break the 
Bow. This Ceremony is ſometimes obferv'd when there are ſeveral Competitors or Can- 


beta for the royal Dignity ; ; and there are divers, ; Inſtances of the like royal Conten- 


tious 


« > The new ditnarchy 1 all probability, rie whih this ceremonĩous AR, in order to give the People a Spe- 
timen of his Strength and uncommon Abilities. There are fo many Inftances that may be produc'd from the An- 
tients, to demonſtrate, that ſuch as were appointed to be Sovercigns and Ralers over the People, were by them re- 
quired to have a larger Share of Strength of Body, as well as Sagacity and Penetration, than the Generality cf 
Mankind,” that it would be needlefs, if not impefrinent, to quote them. We ſhall content ourſelves therefore with 
extrafting one ſhining Example from the Annaly of Fhance, to prove that our Anceſtors gave into the e No- 
tion, and expected to find in their Princes the very ſame Accompliſhments. 

Pepin the Short, perceiving himſelf the Object of Contempr amongſt a a particular Ser of his Courtiers, ok on ac- 
count of his Figure, which was both thiek and low, entertain d but a mean Idea of his perſonal Abilities, invited 
them, by way of Amuſement; to ſee a fair Battle between a Bull and a Lion. As ſoon as he obſerv'd that the lat- 
ter r bes got the Maſtery over the former, and was ready to _ him, 2 New Gentlemen, ſays he, who amongſt 
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tions to be met witli engen the antient Inhabitants of Europe and: Ae. When the 
Quiteve underſtands there are ſeveral-Rivals, and that his Title is precarious, he muſt 
make all the Intereſt he is capable of with the Wies of the late Monarch; for he 
alone, whom they admit into the royal Palace, is his true and lawful Sucoeſſor. TO 
get Poſſeſſion by Force, would be of nd manner of Service; for all Acts of Violence, 
in that Caſe, are repugnant to che Laws of the Land. The Competitor, whoever he 
be, forfeits all his Right and Title to the Crown, that is guilty of ſuch raſh Proceed-, 
' ings. The beſt Method therefore that he can take to maintain his Claim, is to make 


his Court to, and eber er e as Do in the ment N 
the Ladies before: mentioned. 5 4 | 


W have alrecidy blervd, FOG a conſiderable Number of 5 King g Wives are EY 
Own voluntary Executioners the Moment he expires, : There is likewiſe, as we are af- 
ſur d, a numerous Retinue of their Grandees ſelected to attend him, under Pretence that 
he has Occaſion for their Service in the other World; and the Succeſſor, for the gene- 
rality, makes a ſhrewd Choice of ſuch as he has uſt Apprehenſions would be factious 
and diſaffected to his Government. Formerly the King himſelf, they ſay, was not ex- 
empt from that barbarous and inhuman Law, whereby it was enatied, that all ſuch. 
as were afflicted with any incurable Diſtempers, ſhould haſten their Death by violent 
Means. In that Caſe their Kings themſelves ſubmitted to their Fate; as ſoon as they had 
nominated and appointed the Perſon whom they beſt approv'd of to ſucceed them, Any 
conſpicuous Deformity, Croſſes, Misfortunes, Adverſity, or in ſhort, the Loſs of two 
of their Fore-Teeth, oblig'd them to the like valumary Submiſſion. ' © A King, ſay 
« they, ſhould have no natural Imperfections. If tis his Misfortune, had not he much 


ce better quit the World with Diſdain, and fy 6 to ener, where. he will be or ever 
* free from all Infirmities? 


Ix Proceſs of Time, however, their Monarchs grew more in Love with Life, _ 
proteſted againſt ſuch falſe Principles, how heroic ſoever they might ſeem to be at firſt 


View. One of them preferring the certain Enjoyment of this Life before the Hopes of 
abſolute Perfection in the next, caus d a Proclamation to be iſſued out, © That 


<« he had the Misfortune to loſe one of his Teeth, he was determin'd to live for the 
ec © Good of his SON and wait with Patience for the Day of his Diſſolution.” 5 


* SevERAL particular Days are inſtituted and appointed by this Prince for the uy 
Diverſion of Hunting, on which alone the Lion is allow'd to be run down; which Pre- 


ſumption is at all other Times look d upon as a capital Offence, becauſe the Quzteve is 
3 and diſtinguiſh'd by the honourable Appellation of the Grand Lion. 


| NEW People never engage in any Affair of the leaſt Importance, till they have firſt 
| conſulted whether they ſhall meet with Succeſs, by Lot, with a kind of Dice, or by 
ſome myſtic Lines or Characters trac'd out upon the Ground. Notwithſtanding Sorcery. - 
is prohibited on Pain of Death, or at leaſt on the Confiſcation of their Wives, Chil- 


& you all has Courage enough to interpoſe between theſe bloody Combatants ? Who of you all e the Bull, 

« and kill the Lion? Not one of the numerous Spectators would venture to undertake ſo dangerous ap Enterprize; 
whereupon the King inſtantly leap'd into the Area, drew his Sabre, and at one Blow ſever d the Lion's Head from 
his Shoulders. Returning without the leaſt Emotion or Concern to his Seat, he gave Ae who had entertain d 
but a mean Opinion of him, to underſtand, in a jocular Way, That though David «y # , yet be demoliſb d 
tbe great Goliah ; and that though Alexander was but a little Man, be perform d more beroic 3 al his talle Of 
Fcers and Commanders put together. David, though he met with the like contemptible Treatment from Sau on the 
very ſame Occaſion, was notwithſtanding remarkable for his Strength, and «vas number d amongſt the valiant Men of 

| Ifrael. He ſays himſelf in one of his Pſalms, That by the Strength of his Arm be broke a Steel Bow aſunder. Mr. Le 
Clerc, indeed, in his Annotations, ſeems to intimate that this Expreſſion i is only a Poetical Hyperbole; yet there are 
other Commentators, in all probability, to be met with, who give this Paſſage quite another Gloſs, who look upon 


* real Fact, and a public Teſtimony, Wr the People of his . * 
ES. 


* Purchas, ubi ſup, 
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. 
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| tan, and Liberty inſelf, yet they have a ſtrong. Propenſity. that way, Adultery and 
Theft are ſubject to the fame Penaltics as cho Pradtice of Magic. 


Wasn the King has any Negotiations to tranſact with his Neightours he nominates 
and appoints four Aube nden for that particular Service. The firſt only repfeſents his 
ſacred Perſon, and muſt be treated with the ſame Dignity and Reſpect as his Majeſty 
himſelf. - The ſecond is called the King's Mouth, and tis his peculiar Province to de- 
dare the Parport of his Commiſſion, The third is the King's Eye, whoſe Bufineſs is to 
inſpe& and pry into all that paſſes, The fourth and laſt is the King's Ear, He is 
oblig'd ta liſten with the utmoſt Attention to all that is ſaid bath on one Side and the 
"ſs LET OE AAS Os to bis n Maſter. 


The Rz11610N of the Natives of Sofala, and their 
particular Cuſtoms. 


LL that we can learn of theſe People is, that they are Idolaters. As to their nup- 
| tial Rites and Ceremonies, they are much the ſame as their Neighbours ; the fol- 
lowing Cireumſtanee excepted, which is very fingular and remarkable. The 
* Bridegroom procures a Friend to carry him upon his Back to the Place appointed for 
the Solemnization bon ef! his Marriage. This friendly Service muſt be done at one Stretch; 
for if he reſts, tis look d upon as an impropitious Omen, and the Wedding muſt be de- 
ſerr d till another Opportunity. Sometimes the Match is intirely broke off without any 
farther tony on the like unhappy Difaſter, 


As to their Funeral $olemnities, they, as wel as all thoſe of whom we have been be. 


fore ſpeaking, furniſh their Dead with a Variety of Proviſions, They erect two Stones, 
one at the Head, and the other at the Foot of the Grave, and rub them with Sandal. 


They are mightily addicted to Dreams; and altho' the credulity of theſe ignorant Peo- 
ple is for the generality impoſed upon, yet they cannot be perſuaded by any means to 
deviate from this their favourite Superſtition: There is no occaſion to travel as far ag 
. . to find out People of the fame 2 8 1 and idle Diſpoſition, 


> Some particular cage, ho reſide in theſe Parts, convey their Dead into a Ca- 
vern, which abounds with a vaſt Number of Crocodileg, in order that the Souls of the 
Deceaſed may enter into theſe Animals, and purify themſelves by that Means. They 
have ſuch a peculiar Veneration for theſe Crocodiles, that they leave proper Proviſions 
for them at the Mouth of their Deng, which are look'd upon as Holy Ground, 


W have reduc'd this Article into as ſmall a Compal as poſſibly we could to avoid Tau- 
tologies, and numberleſs Abſurdities, which a long Detail thereof would inevitably lead 
us into. Tis no difficult Task to make a Collection of the numerous Contradictions 


which are to be met with in the Accounts of Travellers on this Topic ; but! it requires a 
world a from what is falſe. 


_ ® Purchas, "I 
* Parchas, 1 85 
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The RELIGION of the People who. New « on. the Coaſts 


of Quilimanca, Loranga, Quixungo , and as . 
as Cuama rowards the Borders. of > abn. 
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H OSE wh refide near 1 firſt River are : ſms Part of the anitient 3 


Some of theſe People have no Idols; and if they have, there are ſeveral of them, 
we are informed, that they worſhip but one God, and acknowledge his divine Provi- 


dence, his Goodneſs; and the Immortality of the Soul: They believe, likewiſe, the Ex- 


iſtence of evil Spirits. But all this notwithſtanding, does not prevent them from blaſ- 
pheming the Deity, if their Affairs run counter, and give them the leaſt Provocations. 


They obſerve ſome particular Feſtivals and Days of , Abſtinence with extraordinary Strict- 
neſs; but the next Day they always make themſelves amends by exceſſive Drinking 


They debauch themſelves with the heady Liquor of * and a kind Re ſweet 
Wine, made of their c own Rs Fruit. 


— 


MO MB AZ A is inhabited by eee a 33 There 1s 1705 whvia 7 
a Difference between the Religion of theſe. People, and the others befote mentioned, 


that it is not worth our Obſervation, The King is, as it were, a kind of - viſible * God, 


who aſſumes to himſelf an abſolute Power here on Earth. They carry Fire before him 


when he takes the Field. 


* * "i & Þ * * A 5 


Tux People of Melinda teſtify an equal 3 and Reſpect for their Sovereign. 


They carry him on their Shoulders, and proſtrate themſelves before his Litter, without 


preſuming ſo far as to look him in the Face. Several Officers, plentifully provided with 
the moſt exquiſite Perfumes, march before him; and for fear he ſhould meet wich any 
Diſaſter upon the Road, the Moment he ſets out from his royal Palace, cut open a young 


Hind, che Entrails whereof their idolatrous Prieſts very curiouſly examine; in order to 


find the good or ill Succeſs of this Expedition. The People rend the Air with loud Ac- 


clamations of Joy. Their moſt beautiful Women preſent themſelves before his. Mooriſo 
Majeſty, ſome ſinging his Eulogiums, and others offering up, or burning their Per- 


fumes before him. When they are upon any important Debate, they always take care 
to cut open a Hind, and make the curious Inſpection before mentioned. His Maj 

is oblig'd to walk three times ſucceſſively over the Hind, and the © Labis, after ob In- 
ciſion, practiſe ſeveral magical Experiments, in order to aſcertain the Succeſs. 


Tu ESE People are, for the generality, addicted to _ Practice 17 Magic, MAY : 
: princi ipally conſiſting in ſome certain Charms, and being accompanied with a Dance 
that is very tireſome and fatiguing, affects at laſt one of the Company then r, 


who, 3 in this Situation, diſcovers the Secret Rey ly want to have revealed. 


Their N rr CEREMONIES: | 


H E Y indulge themſelves ina Plurality of Wives. On the Wedding day two or 
three female Neighbours, or Relations of the Bridegroom, march out at the 
Head of a numerous 'Train, and, betimes in the Morning, attend at the Door of the 


a In Parchas, ubi ſup. 


b The very ſame thing is related of the Ethiopians. Quem Regem creaverant, 3 ant ad minus, 4 
dvind providenti eis datus, vulgo adorant. Johan. Boemins in his Treatiſe entitled Mores, Legen &c 
The Name of the Prieſts in that Country. 


Bride's 


fy 


* 
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Bride's Habitation, and thire duc and 0 til the while Cempany, both Men and 
_ \ Women, have made the uſual: Marriage Preſents; which principally conſiſt in Maize, 
Flower, Gc. Before theſe Teſtimonies of their Reſpect are paid, the female Dancers are 
pteſented with a handful of Maize, and have their left Eye and Cheek duſted over 
wich Flower. The Day concludes with Joy, and Rejoicing, and. in the Evening the 
28 conducts his Partner to his own Houſe, which cloſes the Ceremony. 


Txrx young Maidens, on the Borders of Wntzungo, wit they are on the Point of 
Marriage, depart fron their 'Habitarion, and repair into ſome * barren Pieſd, there to 
bemoan themſelves for the Space of an Hour on the melancholy Proſpect of reſigning 
their Virgin Honours, © This Ceremony is obſerv'd in the Day-time before a great Num- 
ber of Friends and Relations, who come to viſit them on this Occaſion. At Night 
they return home, and as ſoon as ever the New Moon appears, the Marriage Feaſt be- 
gins, and the next Morning the Damſel is delivered to her Lover, 0 takes ber to his 
warm Reibeuons en 80 farther 88 250 

Tur EIR 5p wiv is nates with long 1 Lari oy with Weeping 8 
Wailing as loud as ever they can ſtretch their Throats. They cover their Dead, or rather 
wrap them up in black ſwaddling Cloths. They bury them with their Fire-Arms, their 
Equipage, and all other proper Accommodations for their Journey. The Mat on which 
the Perſon deceas lay, the Cliaig or Stool on which he ſat, and the Utenſils or Imple- 
ments of Houſhold whic 

all burnt immediately after terment, The Loſs, however, as is preſum'd does not 
amount to any conſiderable Value. For theſe People are not ambitious of erecting any 
pompous and magnificent Fabricks. The fame Cuſtoms are obſerv'd by the major part 
of the Inhabitants on this Coaſt- Tis a fundamental Article with them, that the liv- 
ing muſt not touch the dead, nor any thing belonging to them; for ſuch Action would 
be an immediate Pollution ; and this unfortunate Perſon muſt not re-enter his Houſe, 


nor have any Intercourſe or familiar Converſe with his Countrymen, till he has firſt 


. waſh'd and purify'd himſelf, The Afſhes' of every thing burnt about the dead are col- 
lected together, and thrown into their Graves with them, -Their Mourning continues 
two Hours a Day for eight Days together. However, about Midnight one of the Com- 
| pany y ſet the Tune to their Lamentations, and the whole Aſſembly ſtrike up immediately 


in the ſame melancholy Key. In the Morning they viſit the Grave, in order to ſupply the 


Deceaſed with proper Proviſions. Thoſe who undertake this friendly Office duſt their 
left Eye and Cheek with Flower, in the ſame manner as at their nuptial Solemnities. 
They mutter ſome certain Words over the Graves of their dead; but whether they are 
Prayers to them for Succeſs in their Harveſt, or Requeſts to have them in their Remem- 
brance, we are at a loſs to determine, They never waſh their Faces oy the Time of their 
Mourning i is . penn 


ON the Coaſt of Melinids, and the Parts EIA the young Met; nay the Boys of 
ſeven or eight Years of Age, wear about fix or ſeven Pound Weight of Clay around their 
Heads, till they have given ſome viſible Proof of their Valour in War, or in lingle Com- 
bat. They ate obliged to produce ſome Tokens of their Victory, ind ſome Effect, of 
their Neighbours. They are under the fame indiſpenſable Obligation, as the Natives of 
| Monomotapa, to produce ſome undeniable Teſtimony of their Conqueſt and their Cou- 

rage. Such a Certificate muſt be had; and, doubtleſs, ſuch peremptory Injunction, 

and the Scandal thoſe lie under, who are indolent and inactive, and neglect the Duty 
incumbent on them, are irreſiſtible Motives to the frequent — of bold and — 
Actions. 


a Matos. 
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he made uſe of in his Life-time, nay his yery Habitation, are 
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We ſhall conclude with this cutfory: Obſervation, that there are a* Set of naten 
_ deſpicable Fellows, between Ango/a and Monomoraps, who are addicted to Saummiricu 
Practices, and are à ſcandal to their Sex; by gratifying the inondinate Luſts and Paſſions 
of their brutal Companions. Ren wage js Ok Way N t immer: are a 
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Ut 

OTwiTEsTANDING they Iive-under a Chriſtian £ Government, aue e bee 
| Idolaters in this extenſive Empire. They are Vagaborids and Barbarians, fay, 
| Foray _ who profeſi no Religion, are un inn nor” ſubjervient to 
any King. They are, in ſhort, a kind of Treglodyres. * Their Language is very eon- 
fus'd, rough, and unpoliſh'd. Theſe barbarous People are reckon'd amongft the Num- 
ber of the Cafres. Beſides theſe, there are the Agawas, who inhabit the High. lands of 
Goiam, the Gonguas, the Gafates, the Gauls, who, in all probability, are the fame with 


the Guagas, or Fages, whom we EI eee. and I WEE fo 
nen, W 


2 x 


Tur have ho Idols, no outward Form of Divine Worthip; at heal. — 
wherein there are any viſible Prints, or Footſteps of Religion. They make no Diſtin- 


ction between the Heavens, and the Supreme Being, the Creator and Preſerver of all l 


Things, Though tis he, as they fay, who compriſes all Things within his own infinite 
Immenſity; yet they pay him no manner of Adoration. However they are, as we are 


inform d, very tractable, and __ with caſo be made Profelytcs to the CR 
Faith. . 


Tun Natives of Zender worſhip Idols, or Devils, hl i 3 
Practice and Study of the Black Art. As to the others, e IOIre n. 
 cerning them thatis worth the ee. 


Their Cusrons 28 


THE Gauls obſerve the Ceremony of Circumciſion, and dota ade in a 
Plurality of Wives. Their young Men are not permitted to cut off their Hair, 
*till they have ſignaliz d their Courage in ſome warlike Expedition, by the Death of an 
Enemy, or in the Chaſe, by hunting down and killing ſome Savage Monſter. 'Tis not 
| the Heads of their Enemies that they produce as Teſtimonials of their Valour, but ſome 
| Other very remarkable Member, which the Reader will readily diſcover, when he is in- 
formed, that they muſt give ocular Demonſtration * of the ſlain Perſon's Sex. Theſe 
honourable and diſtinguiſhing Marks of their Proweſs are hung up asTrophics, at the 
Head of their Camp. Once in Eight Years they elect a new General, or Commander, 


who is obliged to notify his Acceſſion to the n, . — a dons of 
the Tg Territories, 


„ Chibadi. 

> See te fr Par of the Religions Outs of th laser eier 
© Hiſt. Zthiop. I. 1. c. the: 

d Strident, non] 

© Ludolphus ubi ſup, 

f Nulla [dola, & via ſicra babent. Id, ihid, 


1 Poflquan de ſexii imberbium dubitaretar, rnpiman bum wins nber 
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Tart Mas of Seder hunt all around their Woods, in order to find out a King; or 
| Ruler over them, amongſt the Savage Beaſts, who by the prevailing Influence of his In- 
cantations allures them to him, as Orpheus did of old, by the Melody of his Muſick. 
None but the Grandees, or Nobility of the Kingdom, have any Right. or Title to elect 
a Prince, after the Deceaſe of his Predeceſſor. In order to find out his Haunts in the 
Foreſt, they take a Bird d of the Eagle kind for their Guide, that by his Cries diſcovers 
the Mighty Hero, who is to be their Sovereign. There have been People much more 
e and refin d. who have 3 d on as QT oe Na Guides for the juſt Erne. of their 


„ „ 14 


che Death of Smerdis the $I that he, whoſe Horſe neightd firſt, ſhould be elected 
King without further Ceremony. But to return to the King of Zender. That innate 
Modefty, or rather that eſtabliſh'd Rule amongſt theſe Savages, which induces him to 
| tonceal himſelf, obliges him to oppoſe thoſe who are ambitious of electing him; and he 
carries the Ceremony ſo far, as to fight with, and wound them, if poſſibly he can. For 
which Reaſon, the Electors are obliged to treat him roughly, to provoke and torment 
him, in order to bring him to Compliance, and accept of the Crown: But he muſt not 
ſuffer himſelf to receive the leaſt Wound from any of his 1 importunate Electors ; for in 
that caſe, he is look'd upon as an Object altogether unworthy of that high Dignity ; nay 
his Subjects, as we are inform d, are permitted to murder him, in caſe he happens to be 
wounded in this affected Oppoſition and Reſiſtance. But be that as it will, even after 
he has ſubmitted to his Electors, he is once more ſubject to the I nfults of thoſe who 
meet him on the Road, and who endeayour by Force to mount him on their Shoulders, 
ambitious of the Honour of conducting him to his Throne. This Regal Seat, we may 
eaſily imagine, is none of the moſt pompous and magnificent ; nor is his Palace any 
thing more than a thatch' d Houſe, or at We than a common Tent or Pavilion. 


The RELIGION of the ISLANDERS of S0COTORA. 
7 L H E Flanders of Sorotora are Beduins, who copy after, 4 are the Succeſſors, 
or Deſcendants, of the Troglodytes; for like them, they reſide in Caverns, nod 

| hollow Rocks. * There are ſome Authors who have attempted to palm them 
upon us for the Converts of St. Thomas. However, they have no Knowledge, as we 
are credibly inform'd, either of Jeſus Chriſt, or of the Chriſtian Religion: Though' tis 


true, indeed, they ſeem to pay an eg te n to the Croſs, and depoſit 
it on their Altar. 


I 


\Tuzy 3 the Moon, as the Parent and Cauſe of all Things, When they have 
been afflicted with a long e of dry Weather, they make their earneſt Applications 
to her for a Supply of Water, in the following extraordinary manner. They make 
Choice of one of their Aſeabd y, whom they encloſe and ſhut up, as it were, im a kind 
of Cireumvallation, from whence he muſt not preſume to ſtir, on pain of Death. This 
Devotee: thus confin'd, is obliged to make his humbleſt Addreſſes to the Moon for ten 
Days together, to implore the Bleſſing of her refreſhing Showers. If it be matter of Fact, 
that they. cut off the Hands of fuch Devotee, in caſe, at the Expiration of the Term be- 
fore mentioned, the Moon ſhould reje& his Prayers, and with-hold her Rain, we may 
with Eaſe conceive, that the Zeal of this Devotee is as warm and conſpicuous, as that 
of any other — * who, on the like emergent Occaſions, implore the 


® Herodotus. _ 


d Tncole partim' Chriftiani qui a 4 Thoms cognominantur. 8 Rerum a ſoc. Feſu in Oriente Geſt. 
< Dapper, in his Deſcription of Spich; be quotes no Authority. | 
Vol. IV. 


Aſſiſtance 
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Aſtitaner and Mediation of the Celeſtial Beings, wich the moſt ſurpriſing Auſterities s and 
under the galling Yoke of the moſt barbarous and inhuman Diſcipline : But we are not 
ſufficiently appriſed of all the Circumſtances that attend this extravagant and cruel | 

Ceremony, to be able to difcourF upon it, without being able to Miſtakes. ._ 


Ar forme particular Seaſons, and before hes remarkable Faſts, de ber We 

of is very ſtrictly Mir d, the Elders, or Principals of the Iland, aſſemble themſelves 
together, and offer up a Hundred Bucks, or Goats, as a publick Sacrifice, This i is . 
kind of Heratomb. To theſe ſuperſtitious Rites they add ſeveral Chriſtian 


fuch as the Celebration of Chriſtmas, which they keep Holy threeſcore Days ſucceſſively, 
| by the Obſervance of a kind of Faſt, or religious Abſtinence from Milk, Butter, F. 


and Fleſh. In ſhort, they are ſo rigid and fevere, that ſhould any one unfortunately be 
diſcover'd to neglect, and break through this Ordinance, the Penalty. for the firſi Of- 
fence, would be the Loſs of two Fingers from his * for os ſecond, his * | 


itſelf; and for the third his whole Arm. 


Tux have a niet Number of Ine a Term by ith they diſtinguiſh 
their Temples. Theſe Moguamos are very ſmall, and very low. They have three little 
Doors, and in order to enter any of them, a Perſon muſt be obliged. to ſtoop almoſt to 
the Ground. In each of theſe Chapels ſtands an Altar; on which are depoſited a Croſs, 
and ſeveral Sticks formed like Flower-de-luces, | which have ſomething of the 
Reſemblance like wife of the Croſs. Every Chapel has its peculiar Head, Princi- 
pal, or Prieſt, called Hodamo, who is annually choſen, and the Signatures or Marks of 
his Function are a Staff and a Croſs, which he muſt not preſume. to give away, on 
any Pretence whatſoever, or ſuffer any Perſon ſo much as to touch it, on pain of loſing 
one of his Hands. The uſual Time ſet apart for Divine Service! in theſe Chapels is, 
when the Moon ſets, or when ſhe riſes; and the viſible Marks, or external Teſtimonies 
of their Devotions are, for inſtance, the ſtriking three times a Day, and thrice ev a 
Night, a ſtated Number of Blows on a long Staff, with a ſhorter one; and afterwards the 
taking three Tours all round the Chapel, and turning themſelves thrice. ſucceſſively, at 
every Tour. This Ceremony is accompanied with an Oblation of ſome Odoriforous 
Wood, put in an Iron Baſon, that hangs by three Chains over a large Fire. After that 
the Altar is cens'd three Times, and the Doors of the Temple as many; and the De- 
votees make the moſt ſolemn Vows, aud earneſt Supplications to the Moon, with exalt- 
ed Voices, not only within, but all round the Yard, or facred Encloſure. They im- 
plore her Protection, and beg that ſhe would vouchſafe to confine her Favours to them 
alone. During this Part of their Divine Service, the Hodamo ſets on the Altar a lighted 
Taper made of Butter; the uſe of all other Fat being prohibited ; and for that 
they always take particular Care to have a Veſſel in the Chapel full of Butter. But not 
for that Purpoſe only; for they beſmear their Crafles, and Staves, which they make uſe 
of in their religious Ceremonies, with this their favourite Greaſe. On ſome certain Days 
of the Year they make a ſolemn Proceſſion round the Temple. At which public Times 
they conſtitute one of their Principals, or Chief Men in their Country, to carry the moſt 
cumbrous Sacred Staff. After the Proceſſion is over, they cut his Fingers off, and put 
a ſmaller Staff into his Hand, which, by Virtue of ſome myſtic Marks, ſerves him as a 
Buckler and Defence from all manner of Inſults; not to mention thoſe ſingular Honours 
which are paid him on Account of his being poſſeſſed of ſuch a ſacred Implement; and 
that Odour of Sanctity which the Opportunity of cartying it in Proceſſion confers upon 
him. The Reader no doubt very dearly. diſcerns, by the Account we have here given, 
what a monſtrous r there is of nn. Cbriſtianiſi und * in this 


2 All this may, in all probability be ſome very corrupted B Sabeiſm,of which we mall bel more 
harge hercafter, nnn .. 


. OE Religion. 


of the AFRICANS. Foz 


Ret igion, They have likewiſe borrow'd; as ſore Authors Mey ſeveral of their Rites 
and Ceremonies from the Neftorians. 


Their 1 Wien their FUNERAL 


SOLEMNITIEs, and other CUSTOMS. 


I T E R the Relation of ſo extravagant a Religion, the Reader may well expect 
to hear of a Variety of idle and ridiculous Cuſtoms. They marry as many Wives 
as their Circumſtances will permit them to maintain ; and put them away again at plea- 
ſure; that is, they diſmiſs them without the leaſt Formality whatſoever. They exchange 


likewiſe their Partners, and take in others for a Time limited and agreed on ; perhaps, - 


till Abſence has whetted their pall'd Appetites. But nothing ſurely can be more ſingu- 
lar. and remarkable, than the Method a Father takes to aſſign and ſet-over his Child to 


his Friend or Acquaintance. When he is diſpos d to diſcharge himſelf of ſuch an In- 


cumbrance, he nominates this or that Perſon to be his Guardian; and ſuch Father, by 


| Adoption, is obliged to maintain and bring the Boy up as if he was his own. Chil- 


dren thus transfer d, are call'd the Sons of Fire and Smoab; becauſe theſe poor barba- 

rous Creatures, obſerving that the Procreation of Children is the natural Reſult of that 
Union to which the Indulgence of their ſenſual Appetites alone inclines them, determine, 
after they. have gratified their Paſſion, to transfer and make over the Fruits of their Las 
bour to ſome other Perſon; and for that Purpoſe, he who is fo diſpoſed, kindles a large 
Fire in his Cavern, and throws ſome particular green Wood upon it. As ſoon as the 


Smoak begins to riſe, he runs out of his little Cottage or Cave, and proclaims, as loud as 


be can ſtretch his Throat, that the Child with which his Wife is pregnant, is the Right 
and Property of ſuch a Neighbour. He accordingly brings up the Child thus preſented to 
him, and pays the like Compliment to ſome other Acquaintance, e of this 
Nature were nad common amongſt the * Troglodyres. 


4 Tu ERE 8 no eee of 1 in 5 Opinion of the anders, between a dying 
Perſon, and one actually deceas d. For which Reaſon, ſuch as lie at the point of Death, 
are carried directly to their Graves. Their neareſt and deareſt Relations perform this 
laſt friendly Office for them; and thoſe who are thus expiring, having, as we may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe, ſhewn the like Indulgence to others, never murmur at ſuch Treatment, 


or think it any ways cruel or unjuſt, As ſoon as they perceive their Diſſolution drawing 


nigh, they call their Relations, as we are inform'd, round about them, in order to ex,. 


hort them not to renounce the Religion of their Forefathers ; ; nor to have any familiar 
Intercouſe or Correſpondence with Strangers, and to avenge them of their Enemies, 
Nay, ſometimes the Perſon thus giving up the Ghoſt, produces a long Lift of thoſe who 
have injur'd him, with th pa icular Cauſes of his juſt Reſentment. Having thus vent- 

is Spleen, he de ie with all the Calmneſs and Serenity imaginable. This 
Co the Lot of thoſe wh are Ignorant, and incapable of ſerious Reflection. They 
fink into the Arms of Death withour the leaſt Reluctance or Concern, when Life be- 
comes an Incumbrance. And ſo do all ſuch as are afflifted with any incurable Diſtem.. 


204 Plung di in ian Dame or harraſs'd with nen Perſecutions. 


Tux obſerve the mon of . If any one ſhould reſide d 


chem that has the Misfortune not to be eircumciſed, he would have his Hand cut off as 
ſoon as he was diſcover'd ; and his own Wife, on ſuch an Occaſion, would make no ſeruple 


to betray him. An uncircumciſed Perſon mult not prevurne to enter into id of their 
a Troglodyte uxores et flies habent communes, ſays Jobs Sent in his Diſſertation on bs Ge. 


Mequamos, 
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Moquamos, or Temples. As to the Perpetration of any particular Crimes, the Delin. 
quents are puniſh'd by their Hodamos, according to the Nature and Enormity of the Of. 
fence. A Thief, though purſu'd, is ſecure, if he has the good Fortune to fly for Re. 
fuge into a Moquamn, and finds there upon the Spot ſome Friend who is willing to be 
his Guardian and Protector; ſuch Perſon is look d upon as Godfather to, or Surety ; for 
the Criminal. But if no ſuch Friend appears in the TOO be i | 217 away from 
his Aſylum, and his Hand is immediately cut off. | 


TE greateſt Act of Complaiſance that is practis d amongſt theſe Beduins,. is, to kiſs 
6 Shoulder of the Perſon whom they intend to honour. | The. fame Ceremony is 3 ob- 
ſerv'd in ſeveral Provinces of Ane , | 


To what we have already remark'd, we 3 leave to add, That, if we may > r on 
the Veracity of ſome Miſſionary Feſuits, there is abundance of * Fadaifm compriſed i in 
the Religion of theſe People. Theſe Fathers, however, ought to have deſcended to Par- 
ticulars; for there are no Fewiſh Rites and Ceremonies, as we can find, in vogue with 
the Beduins but that of Circumciſion. Theſe Feſuits, e add in their Narration, 

that the Beduins are ſtrictly enjoin d, not ſo much as to * touch, or taſte, any Hens, or 
other Fowl, of what Species or Kind ſoever. Another Relation affures us, That they 
obſerve the Evangelical Law; that St. Thomas converted them to the Chriftian Faith; 

that they are very tractable, and fond of being inſtructed; and that they are well affect- 
ed to, and have a peculiar Regard for, the Catholic Religion, and the Ceremonies of the 
Romiſb Church. This Relation adds likewiſe, that theſe Iſlanders have a peculiar Vene- 
ration for the Croſs, that all of them in general wear them about their Necks, and in 
e. that at they? make uſe of the Chalaee OE, in their Divine Service. 1 


N 


be Row. of the Ianders of * Madagaſcar. 


LL the Account v we ſhall give you of the Natives of this Illand, will be extract. 
: ed from the Sieur Flacourt. Tho' they are all * Pagans; there are notwithſtand- 

ing the Prints, or Footſteps, of Mahometaniſm and Fudaiſi to be viſibly diſcern'd amongſt 
them. They acknowledge one God, the Creator of all Things. They honour and 
revere him, and ſpeak of him with the profoundeſt Veneration and Reſpect. Tho- 
they have no Idols, or Temples, yet they offer up Sacrifices to the Supreme Being. 
However, to ingratiate themſelves into the Favour of the Devil, They compliment him 
dvoith the firſt Morſel of their Victims; and fo make him a Partner with the Deity. From 
' whence 'tis evident, that theſe Iſlanders acknowledge two Principles, one Good, andthe 
other Evil. This Notion was tranſmitted to them by the Natives of the Continent, who, 
in all probability, had it from the Inhabitants of Aa. But be that as it will, thoſe of 
Madagaſcar acknowledge, that God created the Heavens, the Earth, the Spirits, and all 
living Creatures. According to their Account, there are ſeven ben They are of 
Opinion, that God is the Cauſe of all Good; and the Devil, on the other Hand, the 
Author of all the Amun that attend 0 For which Reaſon, they fear en, 


* In "7" Ee gy Rerum & ſociet. Jeſu in Oriente ”_ it is da, G 2 ritus ac ceremonias retinent. 
b Gallinam, aut quamlibet avem manu contingere, nedum guſtare eſt religio. 
- © In Purchas, 
Fit. of Madagaſcar, printed at Pavis 1660, This Author's Account of the A and Cuftoms of theſe Iſland- 
ers is very prolix and particular; but it is not only incorrectly compos d, but there are abundance of Contradi&ion, 
and Obſcurities interſperſed throughout the whole Performance; as for inftance, in Page 22. he informsus, that they 
have no Knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt, no Prayers, nor any Faſts. And yet in Page 59. he ſays, they acknowledge Je- 
ſus Chrift under the Denomination of Kabiſſa, as the Son of God; and in Page 67. he treats of their Faſts, However, 


theſe Contradictions ariſe from the unhappy Manner i in which he expreſſes his Thoughts, e GA 
* Theſe are the expreſs Terms of Flacourt. | 


make 
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make their Oblations to him; and eben with reſpect to to their Sacrifices, give hin the 
Preferencetbeſtre the Deity. Tb a Principle; as we have before obſetv'd, which we 
fin- for the-generality! true, that Mankind ate not {6 vigorons in their Purſuit after that 
which is good; as they are cautious how to avoid that which is-evit.” Dian-Mananh is 
Hewi the Object of their divine Worſhip. He is the God or Vice-Deity of ' Riches; 
md by 'confequence beats a very neat" Affinity to the Phitus of the Antients. © Gold 


is the'Symbol; or Hleroghyphic; of this Divinity. Upon ſeeing it, they take it directly 
in their Hands, and hold it above their Heads, with all the! Veneration and · Neſpect 


« imaginable, au chen fats it. Nay; there are ſeveral of them, who, conſeibus of 
having committed ſome ne Sin, dip a Piece of Gold in a Cup full of Water: 
“ and then drink it up, * that EP ſuch Act their Sin is pardoned | 


"y 2 


— of Opinion, that there ate e divers Orders of Genil, Or; Spitits; has s 
of them govern and direct the Motion of the Heavens, Stars, and Planets; that others 
have Dominion over the Air, the Meteors, the Sea, and all Mankind; The Doctrine re- 


VuUung to the Genii was maintain d, and ſupported, by all the * Antients. Wie have al 
ready ſhew d, that it is a receiv'd. Notion at this day amongſt the idolatrous Nations, 


even amongſt thoſb of the North of Europe, and thoſe of the New: Mord. Beſides 
theſe Genii, they admit of another Order of Spirits, who are as inviſible as the former, 
but aſſume a Body, whenever they think proper, and appear to thoſe whom they love 
and reſpect. Theſe Spirits are both Male and Female: They. intermarry, have Chil- 
dren, and ſtand in need of the neceſſary Supports of Life, and yet partake not of the 
Infirmities of our Nature. However, they die, and are puniſſyd or rewarded after their 
Deceaſe; according to their good or bad Conduct in this Life. Theſe Spirits forete} 
future Events, and' perform abundance of ſurpriſing Things, which bear a very near 
Reſemblance to what our antient Writers of Romances aſcribe to the Fairies. They 
imagine, likewiſe, that chert ate Hobgoblins, Phantoms, and Ghoſts. They ſtand in 
great awe of the Saccare, that is, the Devil, and all the other evil Spirits, which they 
diſtinguiſh under different Denominations. The Saccare, if we may believe what = 
aſſart, appears to them in the Form of a fiery Dragon, and frequently entcss into, and 
poſſeſſes them for' fifteen Days together. In order to deliver themſelves out of his 
Clutches, or at leaſt to relieve them under their Mö fortune, they take a Javelin, or long 
Spear, in their Hands, and dance and caper about, wreathing their Bodies in a thouſand 
antic and ridiculous Poſtures. All the whole Town dance to the Beat of Drum, round 
about ſuch Perſons as are fo poſſeſs d, obſerving the fame Geſticulations as they 40 un- 
a Pretence of affording chem, by that Means, ſome Comfort and Conſolation. 


Tu Ev have ſome Knowledge of the Fall of Man, the terreſtrial Paradiſe, 5 the 
Flood) but n. er thereof are en and 2 by a Multitude of ridiculous 


#5 


Fefe Hiftory, 9 
Tk — enlarge upon it. 


Hulle ſues patimuy Mane: — Virg Eel. VI 


That is to o foy, we have all of us our particular Genif. | 

© See what we have before obſerved, in the ſecond Chapter of our Diſſertation on the Natives of America, and 
in the Sequel of this. See likewiſe what we have ſaid in this Volume, with relation to the Laplanders, &c. 

_ 4: /Dhs anden Poets, who in their Fables compris d a confiderable Part of the Pagan Theology, afferted likewiſe, 
that op open eG e n were mortal; but were of Opinion, notwithſtanding, chat they 
e ſeveral A 

E Fairies a the Remains of niſin. Their Denomination is generally * d from ho Latin Term 


Neri, of the Brock Word da; or from avhich was the general Name of their Nymphs, as Fatuws was that 


of the Fuum and Sylvans. We have already diſcours d on this Topic in this Volume. Theſe Fairies were mortal; 
as for Inſtance, the Fairy Aſeluſina, who reſided at Luzignan, and died, as we are inform d, in the fixteenth Cen- 
tury. They foretold future Events, as you may ſee in the Hiſtory of An juſt before mentioned. Near 
Dompres, on the Coaſt of Orleans, there is ſtill to be ſeen the Tree of the Hue hich was cheir 8 8 
of Rendezyous. 

Vol. IV. g | 6N "Fable, 


and Lazineſs, 


witha 
employ themſelves i in rehearſing and ſinging the heroic Atchievements of their Anceſtors. 


voted to the Service of the Deity. To conclude, they take a ſmall Quantity of the Hair 
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Fables. The fame Misfortune attends thoik with reſpect to ſome other . Which 
their Anceſtors might probably ha ve borrow d from the true Religion but by inſenſible 
Degrees have been moſt ſhamefully corrupted. | They are of Opinion, that the Devil 
is the Author of Sin, and. the Corruption of human Nature. Their Faith, as to this 
ar Article, is compriſed in a kind of Apolgue, the Senſe and Meaning whereof 

is, that che Devil had ſeven Children, who committed ſo many Outrages upon Earth, 
* Mankind implored the Deity to deliver them from this perverſe. and wicked Ge- 
neration. God heard their Supplications, &c. Theſe ſeven Children eſtabliſh'd ſeven 
capital Sins in the World, viz. Theft, Licentivuſnes * Game, Murder, le, 


1 4 ; 


Tux xv ſhave their Feaſts and Faſts which « are 0 withour: any „ ey 
ſometimes at one Time, and ſometimes at another, as Occaſion offers. They meet 
together with their whole Family very early in the Morning, and then regale themſelves 
Quantity of Rice, and after that faſt till Midnight. In this Interval they 


At Midnight they refreſh themſelves, and after that pay their Reppects to the Devil and 


the Deity. They waſh themſelves, but more particularly their Feet, and chew Betel; 


after which, they lay- themſelves under ſome particular Vows and Obligations, with ve 
lation to ene particular Circumſtances, which are of the utmoſt Importance to them- 


ſelves. One Thing, which is the moſt remarkable in theſe Feaſts and Faſts, is, that 


they ſacrifice an Ox, and ſprinkle the whole Aſſembly with its Blood, and then make 
their Children lay their Hands upon it, imagining, that ſuch Ceremony will preſerve 
them the enſuing Vear from all Diſtempers. The Sacrificator cuts the Victim all in 
Pieces, and throws the firſt on his Right Hand, ſaying, This. is the Devil's Portion; 
after this, he takes another Piece, and throws it on his Left Hand, faying, This is de- 


of the Victim, and tie it round their Necks, pes at the lame Time fone 
myſterious Words three Times We 6.1.72 ie en e ERIE 
Ir dnn kkewiG, ng to the Account of the Abe! before Pros" PN py 
Iſlanders practiſe a kind of Libation, in honour of God and the Devil, before they 
drink; and that they offer up their Sacrifices of Thankſgiving on their Proſpect of a 
plentiful Harveſt. Their Rice being ready to be gather d! in, they ſacrifice a black Cow, 
and throw one Part of it into the Field, pronouncing at the fame Time a ſhort Form 
of Thankſgiving. During the Continuance of theſe feſtival Daye, they never ſned any 
human Blood; but in caſe any Perſon commits a Crime that merits Death, he is ſen- 


tene d to be drown'd. 


| In order to * the Honour as; kerificing any of cheje Vieims, hay: are | obliged to 
learn a certain © Prayer, and pronounce * ſome particular Words over the Infigent. 
lifting up their Eyes at the fame Time to Heaven, which is a lively Expret 
Intent of the Sacrificator. They are likewiſe ſo ſcrupulous 1 in this Particular, that they 


would rather die with Hunger, than partake c of wy Beaſt: 1 A pop oe 2 
Chriſtian. | | 


Taxy likewiſe offer up Sacrifices when FED take Pollellen 42 y new. Houſe, 


| when they are any ways indiſpos d, when they marry, when their Wives lie in, and 


when any of their Friends or Acquaintance are buried. Before they depart this Life, 
they make a thorough Confeſſion of cheir Sins, Such Perſons as are advanced i in Nos 


Extract from Fla:owt, Part I. Cap. i. 
Or ſport be fch, for Fla takes no manner of Notice u u 


5 Id. p. 22. This Prayer is called Avoreche. 
T Ibid. p. 30). 
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and draw near af Time of their Diſſolution, make ſo general and full Confeſſion, that 
they take particular Care to' mention each individual Sin one after another. After this, 
they order a Sacrifioe to be made of ſeveral Oxen, for the xpiation of all their Tranſ- 
 grefſions. All this is accompanied with a 8 Benediction on their whole Family, 


and an Exhortation, as is cuſtomary with old People, and Men juſt n into their 
Graves, to lead better Lives than they have done before them. 


Tur 1 = 1 0 0 Idea which they entertain of Nogh, Abraham, 90 Moſes; 
and of David and Ixsus Cyr1sT ; their Circumciſion, Obſervance of the Sabbath, 
their Faſts, their Confeſſion, and their Scruples which we have already mentioned, are 
all inconteſtable Demonſtrations that their Religion is a Corruption of Chriſtianity and 
Nele Gaal with Mahometaniſm, Idolatry, and Su 9 


5 heir Crxcune ISION, Ge. 


THE chal ſuch Children as happen to be born on Tueſday, "Ts or 
Saturday, or in the Month of April, or in their Lent; the eighth Day of the 
Moon; or, in ſhort, in any Hour that is over-ruled by any malignant Planet. The Ce- 
remony of their Circumciſion is for the generality performed in the Month of May, in 
e Preſence of the Friends and Relations of thoſe who are to be circumciſed. A Bull 
ie uſual Fee for every Infant fo circumcis d. Several Days immediately preceding 
2; this Ceremony, the Vigils only excepted, are ſpent in a Variety of Amuſements, and 
concluded, for the generality, in Riot and Exceſs. Tis look'd upon as an Honour to 
be drunk on ſuch Occaſions. The Circumciſer himſelf makes one amongſt them in 
theſe public Diverſions, Cc. The Vigil of the Feſtival is not attended with ſuch In- 
temperance and Exceſs, Fathers and Mothers ſuſpend the legal Pleaſures of the Mar- 
riage-Bed, and prepare themſelves for che Celebration of this Ceremony with their 
Children. The Mothers lie by them in the Laps ; which is a Hut, or Cottage, which 
their Relations ere, and conſecrate by the Performance of ſome particular Ceremo- 
nies therein, a Month before the intended Day of Circumciſion. The Prohibition of 
Love-Enjoyments does not extend to the Relations only of ſuch as are to be circum- 
cis d; but all Maids or Wives, married Men or Batchelors, who are conſcious of ha- 
ving indulg'd themſelves in ſuch ſenſual Pleaſures, muſt not preſume to draw near to, 
or be preſent at, this holy Ordinance ; for theſe People imagine, that ſhould any Per- 
ſon ſo defiled prophaie that religious Ceremony; the Blood of the Prepuces of ſuch 
as ſhould be circumcis'd would never ſtop, and that certain Death would be the fatal 
Conſequence of ſuch a Preſumption. Another ſuperſtitious Cuſtom of theirs i is, never 
to wear oY Thing red about them 0 on theſe folemn Occaſions 


Ox . Dey appo ined) for the eirünt Hon, all thoſe FA are to be preſent at the 
Operation, bathe themſelves betimes in the Morning, and turning themſelves towards the 
Eaſt, beating their Drums, and ſounding their Country Cornets; pronounce fome par- 
ticular Form of Words, the Senſe and Signification whereof we are at a Loſs to deter- 
mine. The Celebrant, or Operator, makes a ſhort Prayer, adapted to the Solemnity of 
the Day. The whole Congregation being aſſembled together at the Lapa, about ten in 
the Morning che Drums begin to beat to give Notice of the approaching Ceremony; and 
the Cute having a Skain of white Cotton Thread twin'd round about his Waiſt, 
and gs: oo on his RET: 12 We 22 al Inſtrument clean with, approaches the Children · 


2 7 * M. *þ 


a See Flaceart P. 59. Thy Gy tz ui nf Sa God, born of the Virgin A, whom they ral 
r ö 
ubi 07. 
Fact, ſup. p. 3 There- 


city, as it were, of Godfather to the Chin. 


ſiſtance at a Time of Net, and contribute towards we lafe and 8 Dek. 


they wa for the Moon, and ſome propitious Hour for the Conſccration, or, i age 
1 his 


Compan y, after fuch Proton, 6 iter into the Hoy 
: joptal © Geben, and with him : the Succeſs and 


or grow indolent, but be the ſame r very laſt. 


- 4 pidirtaribd 2 akne, 


1 Father takes bs own "Child into, h We 45 all toget 
0 0 bare ag round the Taha, going in gt 224 
After this, hey walk again in Proceffion before 958 On, tha 
85 * Sacrifice on this n GCcahon, „ and att laid on the” = hw 1 
Feet bound Riff together. Each Ihfint in ui W PRE touches 1 0 
every Beaſt with his Left Hand, and fits down 1 Met of td of a of ches 
Victims. After theſe Proceſſions are over, the Circumciſer cuts off the Children's Fore- 
ſkins, and the Uncle, or nateff Keaton df ccf ref 


pets Cin ley” the Pte. 
puce, and fwallows it down in the YO" or at Ef- [Th iſa thts ci. 4. 


e Poteikls Horever- öf melt as 
ub Relation, are tlitown upon” the Gtbiind; The Circutteiſer ha hi Wing ts eh 
his Office, the Satrificdtbr cuts the Treat of as matiy Cocks as chere ar Children cir-" 
cumciſed, and lets the Blood of the Fowls trickle down on the mutilated Part, mingling Be 
the Juice of Trefoil, or man wich the Blood. | 


Sven Women as 23 F nedr the T 81 Gal Tal Wan” 1 che Sins * have 
been ply. of during tl ir Pre acy, to ſome Female Confident 3 and moreover, Sour / 
Author a ures us, invoke the Virgin Mary, in hopes that ſhe will lend Ny Aid and Aſ- 


verance. 
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r! are obli ig'd. to FIT che prope oper . Dies and 1 for ere 13 8 Houses, 
cutting down their Timber, covering their Roofs, Ge. When che Building is finiſhed, 


pleaſe, the Dedication of i it, which they call M; iſavath. "The een 75 ö 


Friends and Relations to come and grace the Ceremony with heir Presence. Fach of 


them makes him Orne Preſent © or 5 15 more or leſs valuable, in 1 75 A, his. 


Circumtances. They. take three formal Tours all rol n e Tenement ; 


Song gratulate the 5 Oe on > tft Eh 
appigeb in it 1 9 85 can, £25 


or deſire. This Ceremony is 1 with et, blation of one ar. more 
the Fiſh erco is diftribi oft the N. and intended as a frieny 
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Their Norriaz CnnmonIEs ond FUNERAL | 
 SOLEMATETES,. 


2 Es E Iſlanders are watt Parent wet hs is very IR wr W 


-& _ att Ty a Plurality ok Wives is expreſs'd in their Language by a havent 1 
which ſignifies, To create. mies; becauſe ſeveral Wixcs of 1 the- ſame. Husb not 
have a natural Love and dion for one another. This is no doubt as 


Axiom, as any in all Fuc id. Le ae inform d, 20 without ang 


Thought. or Diſcretion befor: Marriage: Th excecd. the Bounds of all 
ſuch as would conceal their * 5 have nocihe, to Decency or good Man- 
ners. The repeated leind Pradiices tick Plots oman with. one or more young Fel- 
lows, are look'd upon only as 10 many Speciniens of their. Dexterity and. Address; and 
in ſhort, they never will marry a Man till hey bave had divers undeniable Proofs. of his 
Strength and Manhood, without doubt to be well aflured, chat he well never at 
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_ApuLTzRY is look'd upon as 4 · Robbery, and find and aſſeſo d as ſuch; but no Dil. 
grace attends the Payment of ſuch Amerciament. We | 


Tux Children of a Wife that is brought to Bed after ſhe has been divorc'd from hee 


firſt Husband, are his Property; at leaſt, if ſhe does not return him his Tacque, that is, 
the Purchaſe-Money which he advanc'd on the Day of Marriage. | | 
Tux have amongſt them ſeveral effeminate, or impotent Fellows, either through 
ſome natural Infirmity which they brought with them into the World, or through their 
vicious Familiarity and Converſe with other Men. But be that as it may, theſe Half. 
Men, theſe Limberbams, whom they call Tjecats, act inconſiſtently with their Sex, dreſs 
in Women's Apparel, and allure young Fellows by Artifices, Endearments, and Pre- 
ſents, to their luſtful Embraces. We have already mentioned, more than once, divers 
Inſtances of the like Obſcenity and Uncleanneſs; for we cannot clothe it in ſofter Terms, 
at leaſt, if we judge of it in the Light it preſents itſelf to us at firſt View. The only Plea or 
Excuſe that can poſſibly be made for ſuch a Courſe of Life, is, that which thoſe Iſlanders 


themſelves have found out for it; who aſſured our * Author, that theſe Tjecats were - 


People who, from their Infancy, had made a folemn Vow out of Love to the Deity, to 
continue in the State of Celibacy all their Lives; that Women were the Objects of their 
Averſion; that they ayoided, with the utmoſt Precaution, all familiar Converſe with them; 

and that they were guilty of no Immodeſty in their Careſſes with thoſe of their own Sex. 
This Correſpondence of theirs, in all probability, may be*much of the fame Nature with 


the Athenroſera, which Father Fitau ſpeaks of, and of which there are ſeveral Inſtances 
to be produc'd from the * Antients 


We have made mention but very curſorily, in the preceding Article, of the Expoſi- 
tion of their Children; a barbarous Cuſtom, too much practiſed, and tolerated a- 
mongſt the Antients. The -Ombraſſes, who are the Aſtrological Phyſicians, and, in all 
probability, the Prieſts likewiſe of the Natives of Madagaſcar, authoriſe, and give a Sanc- 


tion to this irregular Practice, by their pretended Knowledge and Skill in caſting the Na- 


tivities of ſuch Children as are juſt come into the World, or even of ſuch as are but in 
Embryo, andjuſt conceiv'd, and by their falſe Predictions, and Obſervations of the Pla- 
nets, on ſuch Occaſions. This Barbarity, however, is not always without Exception. 


Some Parents, after they have thus expoſed their Children, engage their Slaves or Relations 


to bring them up; and in ſuch Caſe, thoſe Children belong to their reſpective Guardians. 
Others perform their Falis for ſuch Children as are born under a malignant Planet, and on 
that Account have deſerv'd Expoſition; that is, offer up their Sacrifice for them of Cocks, 
or ſome other living Creatures, by Way of Expiation. After this, they confine them for 
| half a Day within a Hen-Coop, in order to accompliſh their Purification, and free them 
from the Malignity of ſome dangerous Conſtellation, or the fatal Influences of their 


unhappy Star. Without theſe neceſſary Precautions, the Child might be a Parricide, a 


Thief, and the moſt profligate and abandon'd Vagabond in Nature. Wilful Miſcar- 
riages, or Abortions, are very common in this Iſland ; but how ſhould we expect them 


otherwiſe amongſt a People, who are fo ignorant and unpolifh'd; ſince ſuch Expedientsare | 


a There is nothing new, or ſingular in this Idea. 
N Guerre, guerre mortelle à ce Larron d bonneur, ; 
| | Dui ſans miſericorde a ſonills notre honnewr. © Moliere's Cocu Imag. 

We will never forgive this Rogue, ho has thus unmercifully robb'dus of our Honour. 

The antient Poets likewiſe expreſs themſelves after the ſame Manner. 

| After all, tis very conformable to the Character of Love. 

The Sieur Flacourt. | | 

© The Cuſtoms and Manners of the barbarous Americans. Tom. I. publiſh'd in 4. 

d See the Extract from the ſame Cuſtoms, &c. Tom. IV. firſt Part of the Bibliotheque Francoiſe. 
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too often practiſed by the Chriſtians chem{lves, who ave much more Lightand "7," 
ledge of their Duty than theſe Barbarians?” But ſuch is the Effect of the Crime which res 

dudes the Female Sex to this Extremity ; it expoſes them to the everlaſting Contempt of 
Mankind, which is more ſhocking t to r Waun my ho A of Ape Min and 


Integrity. 


We ſhall conclale with one more 8 as e add Ie js as 1 * er. ; 


When a Woman dies in Child-Bed, they bury the new-born Infant with its Mother ; for, K 


ſay they, is not it much better the Babe ſhould 0 Khan not to have a Monte: to nurſe 
and bring! it up? | Tag | 


Their FUNERAL SOLEMN ITIES- 


IN the firſt Place, they waſh their Dead, and then dreſs them as eh as the 
1 Circumſtances of the Perſons deceaſed, or of the Relations who ſurvive them will 
admit of. Their uſual Decorations are Collars of Coral, Gold Medals, Gold 
Ear-Rings, &c. They furniſh each of their Dead with ſeven Pagnes, that is, Veſt- 
ments made of Cotton, which are worn from the Waiſt downwards, that he may have 
a ſufficient Change of Suits. After he is thus duely waſhed, and adorn'd, they 
wrap him up in a large Mat, in order to convey him to the Grave: But before the Per- 
formance of this laſt friendly Office, all the Relations, Acquaintance, and Slaves of the Be- 
cCeaſed, flock round about the Corpſe, to mourn over it in Form. As there is a large 
Candle placed at his Head, and another at his Feet, he may, with Propriety enough, 
be faid to lie in State. Whilſt thoſe before-mention'd are drown'd in Tears, there are 
other Perſons preſent, who are employ'd in beating a Kind of Drum, to the Sound 
whereof both the married Women and the Maidens join in a ſolemn Dince, and then 
take their Turn to mourn over the Deceaſed. 'Their Sighs and Tears are mingled with 
his Praiſes, and repeated Lamentations for their Loſs, We muſt not omit making men- 
tion of the many Queſtions which they ask him with ' reſpect to his Deceaſe; Queſ- 
tions in Faſhion with divers other Nations, which principally conſiſt in enquiring of the 
Deceaſed, Whether he wanted the Neceſſaries, and even the Conveniencies of Life; in 
ſhort, whether he was eaſy and contented or not in his State and Condition. - Theſe 
Interrogatories are repeated till the Evening, and then they ſlaughter ſeveral Heifers, 
which are intended both as a Sacrifice, and a Funeral Entertainment. The next Day 
they put the Corpſe into a Coffin, made of the Stumps of two Trees, dug hollow, and 
artfully joined together, and then carry it to the Grave, which is made-in a wooden Hut 
erected for that Purpoſe, and dug fix Foot deep. There they inter the Corpſe, with a 
ſufficient Quantity of Proviſions in a Basket, ſome Tobacco, a Chafing-Diſh, an earth- 
en Porrenger, ſome Pagnes, or Changes of Raiment, and ſeveral Girdles. When all 
Matters are thus far adjuſted, they ſhut up the Hut, and plant a large Stone, about twelve 
or fifteen Foot in Breadth as well as Height, before the Door; and then ſacrifice ſome 
living Creatures, and divide them into three equal Parts or Shares; one for the Devil, 
another for the Deity, and the Remainder for the Deceaſed. | *Tis cuſtomary to hang 
the Heads of the ſlaughter d Victims upon Stakes, planted round this Mauſoleum. For 
ſeveral Days together after his Interment, his Kinsfolks ſend him in Plenty of Proviſions, 
pay their Reſpects to him, nay, offer up divers Oblations to him, and conſult kim. - 
about their own private Affairs. In Sickneſs or Adverſity they apply themſelves to him 
by che Mediation of an Ombiaſſe, who making a ſmall Breach or Hole in the Hut, con- 
jures up the Spirit of the Deceaſed, and implores ſuch Aſſiſtance as he thinks he may 
reaſonably require of him, by virtue of that Intimacy and Friendthip which the Deceaſed 
has contracted with the * Supreme Being. 


The Form of their Addreſſes to him begins thus: 7] bow, who art the Fiend of: God. W 
HEN 


1 


| , N NN ; ** 
3 | > ' 


of the AFRICANS. 11 


Wurm a Perſon of Diſtinction dies at a conſiderable. Diſtance from his Family, his 
Head is cut off, and ſent to the Town where he was born; as for his Corpſe, tis in- 
terr'd in the Place whero he died, be it where it will, | 


Tux Men are ſhavd and go WY on theſe melancholy Occaſions) og the Wo- 
men are allow'd Hats, or Caps. 


* 


1 


Their PHYSICIANS and ASTROLOGERS. + 


in all probability, Prieſts likewiſe, Soothſayers, and Magicians ; for all theſe 
Qualifications center in one Man, amongſt ſeveral idolatrous People, both an- 
tient and modern. The Medicines which theſe Ombiaſſes make uſe of are principally 
Decoctions, or Broths made of Phyſical Herbs and Roots; but beſides theſe natural 
Means, hep make uſe of Billets, or Notes written in particular Characters, and hang 
them round the Necks, or tie chem to the Girdles of their Patients, in order to charm) 
and ſuſpend their agonizing Pains. They draw ſeveral Figures, and make uſe of abun- 
dance of Aſtrological Projections, either to find out when the Patient will recover, of 

know what Medicines will prove ' moſt effectual and convenient for him. To all this 
Quackery, they add the Conſultation of ſome Aulis, of whom we ſhall ONE give 
a farther Account, and make uſe of ſome Tali/mans. 


FL 

THERE are ſeveral Orders of Ombiaſſes; but without entring into a Detail of their 
Hierarchy, as Flacourt calls it, we ſhall only obſerve, that in their different Subordina- 
tions, they ſeem all in general to be ſubſervient to one Sovereign Pontiff. They have 
public Schools or Seminaries in this Iſland, where all ſuch as are deſirous of being num- 
bered amongſt the Ombiaſſes, or the Prieſthood, are inſtructed in all the Arcana of their 


facred Profeſſion. There are ſome of them who boaſt more particularly of their Know- 


ledge of, and Judgment in, the Aſpects of the Stars, and Influences of the Planets. They 


have ſeveral Diſſertations on the MOT > and "promiiling: Power of every individual Day 
. the Month. 


TRE (eotet Virtue of their Nene or Billets, which they preſeribe as Reſtoratives to 
their Patients, conſiſts in writing ſome myſtic Characters on a Piece of Paper, and af- 
terwards waſhing off the Ink. The Patient is directed to drink the Water with which 
ſuch Operation is perform d. If he is not reſtor d immediately to his former State of 
Health, it is wholly owing, as they imagine, to his Neglect of ſome Formality requir'd ; 
ſo that the Ombzaſſe is ſecure, and never ſuffers in his Reputation through Wy Por 
Diſappoin tment. „ 


Tur Aulis bear a very near Affinity to thoſe airy Beings, which are generally call'd 


Familiar Spirits. Theſe Aulis are carefully encloſed in little Boxes, embelliſh'd with a 
Variety of Glaſs Trinkets, and Crocodiles Teeth. Some of them are made of Wood, 


and faſhion'd like a Man. In each Box they put a ſufficient Quantity of Powder of ſome 
particular Roots, mixt with * Fat and Honey, which they repleniſh from Time to Time 
as Occaſion requires. They wear theſe Aulis at their Girdles, and never venture to take 


a Journey or Voyage without them. They conſult them three or four Times a Day, and 


converſe with them as freely as if they expected ſome ſuitable Anſwers from them; but 
in Caſe they meet with a Diſapointment, an Anſwer that thwarts their Inclinations, they 
load them with all the opprobrious Language they can think of. The Method generally 


Oil, Far, and Honey, are alſo made uſe of in the magical Operations of our Sorcerers, if we may credit ſuch 
Authors as have written on thoſe e Topics, viz, Loier, Oc, 90 
uic 


| Tu Phyſicians, whom our Author calls Ombiaſſes, are Aſtrologers, and, 
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uſed in their Conſultation of theſe s is to taks' a Nap, after a familidr Intercourſe 
with them for two or three Hours, and the Purport of the Dream, which ſtrikes the | 
Imagination of the Perſon during his Slutmbers, is lobk' 8 as the en 5 Reply. - 


Tur Hiridzs are Girdles embelliſtrd with a Varitty of myſtic Charagers, and theſe 
ſuperſtitious Iſlanders aſcribe a peculiar V irtue to them, Theſe unintelligible' Marks. oc 
Signatures are the Hand-writing of ſome of their Ombiaſſes, who embrace/the Oppor- 
tunity of ſome particular Days in the Year, and ſome propitious Hours, in thoſe Days, for 
the Compoſition of them. Moreover, they are oblig'd to facrifice a conſiderable Num- 
ber of Oxen of a particulat Colout. From whence "tis evident, that there is a great 
Conformity between theſe Aulis of theirs and the Taliſmans ; but be that as it will, they 
preſerve them with the utmoſt Care and Precaution in their reſpective Families, and ** 
mit them down from Father to Son, as a valuable Inheritance. | 


 Tarse Iflanders have their mercenary Poets, who fing the heroic olds of their 
Grandees, and intrepid Warriors, Their Poetry is, for the generality, inſtructive and 
ſententious, after the Manner or Style of the Eaſterns. However, they don't ſeruple to 

compoſe a Mes of gay Madrigals, or L on ſome particular Occaſions. ” 


ma OaTHs ; ; their Con DUCT in PEACE and Wa R. 


H E Y have various Ways for the Adminiſtration. of ther Oaths. When they 
1 lay a Perſon under the moſt ſolemn Engagements, they oblige him to eat a 
ſmall Quantity of Bull's Liver. In ſome Parts of the Iſland they ſprinkle their 


Jurors with Water, who imagine, that if they ſhould depoſe a Falſehood after ſuch + 


Aſperſion, ſome heavy Judgment would immediately overtake them. In order to diſ- 
cover a Thief, or any other Delinquent, they touch the Tongue of the Party ſuſpected 
ſeven Times ſucceſſively with a red hot Iron; and if no Pain attends the frequent Repe- 
tition of this Trial, he is acquitted, as we are inform'd, and declar'd not guilty. - Some- 
times the Priſoner is obliged to eat Bull's Liver, and a particular Root which is Poiſon, 
and the ſame, in all probability, as is made uſe of on the like Occaſions in Guinea, and 
at Congo. 1 likewiſe, they oblige the Party ſuſpeCted to plunge his Hand intoa 
Pot of ſcalding Water, and take up a Stone that lies at the Bottom for that Purpoſe. 
| But may not theſe Cuſtoms, after all, which we call Trials, be only ſo many different 


Methods of putting ſuch Criminals to the Rack, in order to extort from them a Confeſſion. | 
of thols Facts whereof they are accuſed ? | 


Ta EY ſwear by Bull's pg for the Ratification of a FL On the es appointed 
for the Concluſion of it, both Parties appear in Arms, on the Banks of a River. Each 
of them flaughter a Bull, and mutually exchange a Morſel of the Liver of their Victims, 
which is eaten in the Preſence of their reſpective Deputies, or Envoys, accompanied with 
this ſolemn Oath or Imprecation, May the Liver which we have caten burſt us, if we 
violate our Engagements! If one Army reduces the other to the Neceſſity of ſueing for a 


Peace, the vanquiſh'd Party only eat the Liver, which is admitted * an Oath of their 
r and Allegiance to the Victor. 8 


Tu EIR OHA ny is a 8 or - Obligation, - virtue 9 * _ 
indebted to one another; and the Form of it is this: An Iſlander kills ſome well. fed 
Beaſt, divides it into as many Shares as he thinks proper, and then diſtributes them. 


Such as receive any Part or Portion thereof, are o d to deliver * acer a Calf 
at the Year's End. 1 0 1 | 


—— DBHAno" confifts piety "in" that: _ Killing 1 
Enemies by Surprize. They ſend out their Scouts or Spies all round about, not only 
GY well 


5 —— with Wekpons of Defence, but fortified with Spell, Charms, Poiſons, 


and enchanted Billet, The Maids and married Women danec all Night and Day, as 


long as the Wat continues, ö that Ern mh boys 1 their Soldiers with 
IE e ; . 


6 


Tropen ws have dest gen y you ſeveral Inſtances of their EET Ah any yet this 
that follows is tuore remarkable than any before mention'd, and the Reſult of a Pre- 


 Eatiti6n, which we could tiever have expected from Wann, who are, as we are in- 


form'd, {6 diffolute and abandon'd. They are honeſt, and on their Guard, whilſt their 
Husbands ate engag d in the Field of Battle, becauſe they are fearful, left their Amours 


ſhould prove of ill Conſequence to them when abroad, notw ithſtanding they ſhew fo 
little Affection ot Regard for them when at home. Whether this Circumſtance is real 
Fact or not, we ſhall not determine; for who would pretend to juſtify all that Tra- 
vellers relate for Truth? but this at leaſt we may venture to fay with Safety, that our 


Ladies are oe] ſo prudent and cautious in the Abſence of their Spouſes, 


Tavs we have given you the beſt Colledion we could meet with of the religious 


Ceremonies of theſe Iſlanders, and of ſome other Cuſtoms which ſeem to be eſtabliſh'd 


on a religiqus Foundation. All of them, however, may not probably be practis d 
with Sttictneſß, nor after the ſame Mind, throughout the Iſland, ſince tis in- 


habited by ſeyeral petty Nations, and each of thern obſerve ſome Ceremonies peculiar to 


EO.” | 


| The antient RELIGION of the * CANARIES, 


11& Blood, not ſo much as that of Beafts,. for their Sacrifices. They were very ſuperſti- 


tious, and their Wives lived in common. They had always two Kings, one living, and 


| the other dead ; the latter they placed in a ſtanding Poſture, in a Cavern, with a Staff 
in his Hand, and a Pot of Milk by his Side, for his Subſiſtence in the other World. 
At preſent the Guancho's are the Remains of the antient Iſlanders ; and, in all probabi- 
| lity, obſerve privately ſome Part of their antient Cuſtoms. But be that as it will, they 


ſtill mingle ſo much Superſtition with the Veneration and Reſpe& which they pay to 
their Anceſtors and their Sepulchres, that no Stranger preſumes to viſit them without 


their W or the Hazard of their Lives. 


s "Y * 


times embal their Dead; but the Compoſition which they made uſe of 
on fuch Occaſions, and by virtue whereof they preſerved their Dead from Putrefaction 
for ſeveral Ages, was a Secret known only to ſome particular Familics, who were ſtrictly 


enjoined to have no Intercourſe, or Correſpondence with the reſt of the ene Their 
nt, were always ſome Branch of theſe Faqalics 


1 they had embalmed their Dead, they fewed them up uy neatly 3 in Buck- 
Skins, well dreſs'd and epared 


VVV 
They were of Opinion, that dhe Virtuous reſided there after their Deccake 


3 
| Þ Kut fortumatornm memorant Inſulas, 
no cuntti, qui atatem egerunt caſte ſuam, | | 
| 985 | Conveninns . Flats is J . | 
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n E 8 E Prog w were formerly FIT or, as a certain Traveller expreſſes "Fr 
acknowisdged no other God than Nature. He adds, moreover, that they ſpilt : 
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Han 1 ſhall conclude my Defcriptions of all hen Saba tins va 


the whole with all che Care and Impartiality imaginable; and, in order to teſtify to my 
| Readers; that I would, not, in the Jeaſt impoſę on their Credulity, I have all along 
quoted the Authors from whom I have made my Extracts. As I vas thus confined 
from any Invention of my own, I thought myſelf obliged to embelliſh my Diſſertations 
with ſeveral additional Hints and Obſervations, in which very W I have ſpoken 
my Mind freely, and laid myſelf under no manner .of Reſtraint. The Work, how, 


ever, is not without its Defects; and I am Þ conſcious of them, that! heartily with it 


was much more complete, more cotrect, better, compoſed, and better digeſted through- 
out the whole. 1 am not fo happy as to be number d amongſt thoſe, to whom God, 
necording to Father Garaſſe, has given the Satisfaction of being contented with their 
on Compoſitions, as an Equivalent for the Contempt and Cenſure which they meet 
with from the Public. However, I flatter myſelf that 1 have advanc'd nothing that is 
idle and extravagant, or inconſiſtent with common Senſe, which is at leaſt a tolerable 
Plea in an Age wherein the Profeſſion of compiling or compoſing Books i is ſo much 


diſcouraged and contemned. Aſter all, though I am ready to acknowledge my Weak- 


neſs, yet I myſt take the Liberty to object againſt two, Sorts of Cavillers ; that is to 
Gy: Firſt, thoſe ſupercilious Preciſians, who affect to have Religion and Virtue.. im+ 
printed on their Countenances, and who diſapprove all Writings, but uch as have the 
myſtical Stamp, as it were, of Inſpiration upon them; and Secondly, not only againſt 
choſe Critics, who are Strangers to the Manners and Cuſtoms, of France, but ſuch; as 
© are Frenchmen by Birth or Extra&ion, and yet have but an imperfect Idea of their own 
Language, and imagine, notwithſtanding, that in order to write, and tal well, it is 
abſolutely neceſſary that all Authors ſhould copy them, Theſe Gentlemen unreaſonably 
require, that we ſhould write in French, like School-Boys in. Latin, and embelliſh our 

Works with ſuch Flowers of \Rhetoric as they have pick d up, without ahy Life or Spi- 
rit, in that foreign Nurſery into which they have been tranſplanted. Such Critics as 
theſe, in my Opinion, may without Offence be compar d to thoſe. * who under 
their Captivity in Aria, Egypt, and Perſa, inen by, inſenſible Jegrees, the Idioms 
of all thoſe e and com en a new ] | | 
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Nate, The Figu 


2 the Indian Practice wok > at the 
Approach of Death, Page 28. 
AKrabam; the Gaures pretend that their Religion 
was firſt revealed to this Patriarch; and that 
he ſertled afterwards at Balch,” between Perſia and the 
Indies, 396. | = 5 . 
"bv s City, ib, See Balch. 8 
Academy, a famous one of India, 10. V. Banares. _ 
Aevob, Superintendant of the Angels, according to the 
- Notion of the Gaures, 410. N 
Adam and Eve, couched under the fabulous Genealogy of 
the Chineſe, 284. Item 287. 8 
Adamites, and Anabaptiſts, went naked in the ſixteenth 
Century, 272. their Practices a tolerable Plea for the 
Idolaters of Formoſa. See Formoſa. 
Ale, an Idol with four Arms, compared to Adam, 10. 
Admiſſion into Civil Society, the Ceremony thereof a- 
mongf the Hottentots, 4.79. Ls --- oa 
iar to the Eaſtern Nations, 16. 


Adoration of Princes 


a Deſcription thereof, ib. compared to the Titles con · 


ferr'd on Weſtern Princes, ib. Fee 
of ſubordinate Deities practiſed in China, a 
Teftimony of their . being Founders of that State, 
5. 8 Sos Wo 
22 7 abhorred by the Indians, 20. 
A0 the Zane 326. 
Aſculapius, his Temple burnt by Alexander the Great, and 
why, 227. | . 
Ha of 1 ſettled by the Negroes, a Sect of 
Fapan, Vi & Armis, 282. pes Bates 
Africans, their Religion, c. 431. & ſeq © 
Ae the Religion of the Natives, 491. pay Divine Ado- 
ration to their Kings, ib. have no Notion of Hell, 492. 
their Oaths, Nuptial Ceremonies, Funeral Solemni- 
nities, and other 49 to 497- their Trials of 
their Natives by Poiſon, hot Iron, and bitter Potions, 
3. they purchaſe their Wives with Money or 
attle, ib. look on Inceſt as a Crime in all but their 
Kings, 494. their inhuman Treatment of their old 
Men, and ſuch as are incurable, i. Their Burial, 
Mourning, nine-days Devotion for the Dead, ib. the 
Wives of their Kings poiſon themſelves the Moment 
their Husbands die, 455. their Negotiations with their 


Neighbours, 497. #22 and Provinces of their 


eral Am | | 
Agriculture, the Feſtival thereof celebrated by the Chineſe 


of the 


for Divine Worſhip, 396. 
Aimapar transformed into a Devil, 170. 


formal Compliment to his Majeſty, 415. c 
Altar erected in honour of a l Chineſe, 266. the 
honours paid his Image, #5. and to their Anceſtors, 


| Mears, when firſt erected by the Pefam, 396 

a — 3 Cavaliers: Their generous Contempt 
11. | 1 

the Natives whimfical Notions with Regardto 


Amboyna, 
their _—_— 128. : 
18 1 OL, IV. ; j 
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_ Americans reſemble the Chineſe in painting their Arms, | 


Shoulders, Breafts, Cc. 274. 


» 
of Paradiſe, and the Saviour and Redeemer of Man- 
kind, 292. his Influence over emma the God of Hell, 
293. alled Omyfo and the Guardian of Souls by Tra- 
vellers, 299, his Devotees devote themſelves to a vo- 
luntary Death, 3oo, | | 
Amock Criers of, voluntary Devotees and Martyrs, II. 
Anchorets, their Notions of Auſterities, 6. | 
Anchorets of Japan, the inhuman Penances they injoin 
their Devotees, 317. | | 
Angola, the Religion of the Natives, their Initiations, 


religious Dances, Prieſts, Sc. 455, to 463. Oaths, 


Trials, Sc. 463, to 465. their Nuptial Ceremonies, 
and Funeral Solemnities, 465, to 471. 
Ses eſteemed human Creatures by the Indians, 37. 
Apes worſhi 
dedicated to their Service, 304. are provided for 


with extraordinary Care by the Bonzen who ſuppoſe 


_— be animated by the Souls of illuſtrious Heroes 


Aracan, the King's rich and magnificent Palace, 31. his 


numerous Tr Sec. his whimſical Precaution inthe 
the choice ofa Wife, 32. his pompous Funeral; the odd 
Notion the Natives entertain of Beauty, 35. a Deſcrip- 


tion of their Perſons, ib. their favourite fantaſtical 
Diſhes, 1b. ; 


Adra, the Religion of the Natives, 445. their Circum- 


ciſion, Nuptial Rites, Funeral Solemnities, sc. 447 
a remarkable Inftance there of a Youth con- 
demned to dye for picking a Birds Eyes out, 15. 
Arichnen, a Ning of India, 165. his Deſpair for the Loſs 
of his Son :Abimanidu, ib. 


' Avimanes, the Greek Term for the Principle of Evil, 


1 * 

ELLER in dia exempt from Tribute, 1. 

Artaxerxes Ripe of Perſia, after the Deceaſe of Zoroaſter, 
convenes eighty thouſand Eccleſiaſtics to remove the 
Scruples of his Conſcience, 408. 

Arts and Sciences of the Chineſe, 244, to 250. 

Aſem, the Natives admit of a Plurality of Wives, 33. 
their Precautions in Time of Sickneſs; ibid. their Be- 

lief of the Metempſychoſis, and their Practices in Con- 
ſequence thereof, ib. their Opinion of a future State, 


35. bury, not burn their Dead, bid. 
E: 


ratic ny deemed Gods of the Earth, 92. 
0 


ſfronomy, how practiſed by the Barians, 18. 


Aſylum, the Mothers Apartments deem'd ſuch in fa- 
* _ vour. of their Children, when guilty of any Capital 


Crime, 254. | : 

Augurs Hetrurian, compared to the Bramins, 5 

Autumn, the Seaſon made choice of by the Laplanders 
for the Celebration of their Sacrifices, -376. | 

Awvabt, a kind of Shell-Fiſh, the firſt Suftenance and 
Support of the Japaneſe, nom now made uſe of as 
New-Years Gifts, 315. ee 


B. 
Babylonians Primitive, the Anceſtors of the Japaneſe, 


283. 
*: 40. Bacchus, 


_ 


deemed the Sovereign Lord 


pped by the Indians, and have Temples 
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Phe, "A Temple dedicated to th Service on Mount 


th 


Nia deſcribed, ' 


Balch, the holy City of the Perſians, where their princi- 


al Pyreum or Temple was erected, and where their 
N Pontiff rclided . 


Bambon, a Plant or Tree ate on as facred at Jam, 
2 with a Streamer on its Top erected in honour 


of.the Dead, 276. 
Bambou-Bri e, the ſtreight Road to Paradiſe, 
ele 


Banares, a celebrated In 

| Pagod' reſorted to by Pilgrims, 10. their particular 
Ablutions, ib. 

Banares, a Deſcription of their Marriage Rites and Ce- 


remonies, 21. 

Bandages, the Women of China eramp and bind up their 
Feet with them; and why, 254. 

' Banians; a Deſcription of them and their Pagods, 77 8. 
their Predictions of Eclipſes, and extravagant 
viour when they happen, 12. their 


har ar Regard 
for the Brute Creation, 15. the Diſcipline obſerved by 
dminiftration of . 


their Proſelytes, ib. the ſolemn 


their Oarhs, 16, 17. their Manner of giving their 
Children their Names, 2 


25. 2 
5 the Ceremony thereof amongſt the Gaures, 


422 

Batala, a God of the Phillippine Iſlanders, 123. 

Bells or Bowls worn by the Infants of Pegs to preſerve 
ym from diſſolute Practices as they grow - _ 


Bengat, the Expoſition 0 of their Children there, 24. 


Benin, the Religion of the Natives, 44. & ſeq. 
| Fo kom enogs Nuptial 


nies, and PE uncrals, 
447- | 
. Son of Darius King f Perſia, made immor- 
tal by Zoroaſter, 406. HE 


Beywve, or the Sun, the third principal Deity of he 
Laplanders, 75. i 
Bikums, Mendicant Nuns i Fapan, who for the p 


rality are Beauties 333. their vicious 
ibid 


 Bimarichen, his Story, 181. 

Biſnager, che Cuſtom of their Widows d #4 
ſelves to the Flames, in order to ene their Aſhes 
with thoſe of their deceaſed Husbands, 27. ſeveral In- 


ſtances of the like barbarous F uneral Solemnities « ex- 
tracted from Tavernier, ib, © 


Bonzes, Prieſts of Tonquin, their Character, 108, 109. 
Bonzes, Prieſts of Fobi, their Character, 228. 
Bonzes of Japan, their Character, PC 36. are generally 


Men of 8 ibid. their Dreſs and commodious 
Situation, 1b. their natural Averſion for the Poor, 
347. 


Benzes, their inhuman Treatment of their Devotees, 31). 
their Artifices to extort Money from them, ib. 
Borneo, the Religion of the Natives, 134. 


Bouchet, his Letter to XN Huet relating to the Me- 
tempſ\ ychoſis, 159. & 


Brachmans Anceſtors of 7 Bramins, 3, Oe. Deſcrip- 


tion of them, ib. their ſeveral Sects, 4, 5. 


Bramins, their Prediction of Eclipſes, and extravagant 
Behaviour at ſuch Times, 12. 25 


Bramins marry very young; tho Reaſon and Conſequences. 


of that Practice, 28. av 


Branch, the Love and Regard the Laplanders have for 
LIP 7; 

Britons antient, a peculiar am them of ha- 
ving their Wives in Copartn 


Brumma reported the Crratoe of he World by the In- 
dians, 166. his Character, 177. &feg. 

Bua the Titular King of the „ his Character, 
117. & ſeq. is confined to his Palace as to a glorious 
Priſon, appears in Pomp and Grandeur but once a 
Year, 118. ſigns all the real King's Edicts, ib. 

Buabin, a Houſhold God of the Tonquineſe, 106. 

Buchu, a Cafrarian Plant, the uſe of it, 477. 

Buda, a _ Idol worſhipped by the Natives of 


Bud, ifts, a 5 of 7 apan 286. & 


Bull, an Hieroglyphic of the 8 ſuppoſed to cre- 
are the W orld * breaking te a that contained 
it with bis Horns, and to form the human Species by 
his Breath, 302, 303. 

Burates, Tartars that pay divine Adoration to the Sun and 
Moon, 359. 

Burning the Dead, the Origin of that Practice, 29. 

Buth, an Enthuſiaſtic Devotee of the Goddeſs 44; 


355. his inhuman Sacrifices i in honour to the Goddeſs, 
ibid. 
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27 
Academy, with an 1 : 


jp h 


cu. ds Monte, the the Initiation of the N thets dil: 
cribed, 451, entertain enthuſiaſtical Ideas thereof, and 
| 2 10 Wy paare, or Regeneration, ib. N. © Policy | 


rſtition run throughout the whole Practice, 
22 the Initiations of their Women, 453. both uni- 
verſally praftiſed in Guinea, ibid. and 
recully pr with. the Cuſtoms of the Antients, and 
thoſe of the new World, ibid. a Deſcription of the 
"cruel Treatment of the Virgins of Brazjle, which well 
deſerves the Name of the molt bloody quo pl 
they conceal their Pain, out 1 Lr 
Regard for the Ceremony, 


of Sorcery, 480, 481. the Punctilio's in Point of Ho- 
nour, 479: their vo 1 obliged to be Adepts in 
the Art, 481. their confuſed Ideas of 2 Im- 


mortality of the cal, and a Future State, i. their 


Cuſtoms relating to Neu- born Infants, 482. their Nup- 
tial Ceremonies, 4 483. their ſuperſtitious Cuſtoms, 484. 
their Diſtempers and Funeral Solemnities, 485, to 488. 


their Uſe of Simples, Friction and Unction, 486. 


their ſhort but 1 Lamentations over their 
487. dbeir Notion and Dread of dee Souls, 


ae a Faquir burnt i in theProfince: of Mlezdnder the 
Great, 


 Calano, a Frial of Criminal AE a bitter Potion amongſt 
the Natives of 49 okoka, and Duiteve, 493. 

Calicut famous for kin 's Chapel, and a Pagod dedi- 
cated to an Ape, 9. the humen Oblations of the Na- 
2 1 uperſtitious Cuſtoms, ib. ©  - 


s, who x — in the Practice 

co Yee 2 Incef . . 
, an audacious us Magician, Founder 
es 2 5 | 


of the Cc che Sect of the N. an, 282. | 
Cami's, the Kings and Heroes of the Fapaneſe, acknow- 


ledged by them for Deities, 278. 
i a — of Monks there, remarkable for 
wr. PPE Tens; to the Brute Creation, 
= 


Canaries, the Ball 
| fea went by am of the | Fortwnate 


Canon, Son of Amidas, and 
ſides over the Waters and the Fiſh, 301. his 
rected in the Temple of Ofaca, bia. a | 
Canonization of the Hottentots, how perform'd, 417- 15 
Canuſis, ſecular Prieſts of Japan. 328. 
Cauſay, what, 221. 


ler, the Religion of the Natives, 1 15 their rer. 
des une N 


ſtitious Practices, 136. their Nuptial 


ral Solemnities, 149, to 153. their Kings, and various 


| Cuſtoms, 153, 20-157. particularly t a kind of 
religious 1 to their Mee 153 our Hap- 


ineſs in that Reſpect owing to Chriſtianity, 154. their 
ruelty to inſolvent Debtors, 5 5.-See Gonnes, Di- 
| 7 of their Vear into Weeks, Days,” and Paier, 


G Perſon of Difſtin&ion in Tartary 364. 
Chan- ka, a Chineſe Goddeſs, 221 ; 


7 4 repreſented under the Hieroglyphic of an eG by | 


apaneſe, 302, 


Tk or Beads, 5 Beads the Uke of them in China, 241, and 
| 31 


c a 1 Quotation. from him concerning 
Fl. the Fg an Auſterities, 6 


Alliance, what 1 
S a Negro Deity, . of their Dead, 


* — the want of them a maſt deplorable r 
tune, 262, 


Cbimæras of Ja 5 305, 306. 
Chineſe, their Religious Ceremonies, 191 e ſeq addicted 
to Idolatry, 211. & ſeg. their of Chaplets or 


Beads, 241. their Arts — Sciences, 244, to 250. En- 
comĩums on their Morals, 245. the Antiquity and Ex- 
cellency of their Books, and of their Bae 247. 
their Emperors, 250. the Integrity and Courage of 
their of State, 252. Ceremonies in honour . 
to Confucius and their Anceſtors, 213, 217. their out-. 


ragious Treatment to their Deities upon any .Diſap- 
ns. ori * their Pri oa 2 
e. 233. & ſeq. their Jealouſy 


_ Confine- 
ment 


a manifeſt + 


nen Religion of tb Natives called Em, | 
Beha- | Cafres, their Notions of the Reſurrection, and Practice 


ion of the antient Natives, 513. * 


Deity, wh | 
Jef. ty, > Idof 


<- mas 
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went of their Wives, 254. little Feet eſteemed a 

2 8 amongſt them, why, ibid. they ſell their 

Children as we do Cattle, ſometimes expoſe or mur- 

der them, eſpecially if they are of the weaker Sex, 
25t their peculiar Indulgences to the Princeſſes Roy- 
al in the choice of their Husbands, 259. the Obe- 
dience of their Children to their Parents, 261. their 
Reverence of Superiors, and Regard for their Equals, 
262. their Cuſtom of putting Corn, Rice, Silyer and 
Gold, into the Mouths of the Dead, and bf burning 
the Images of Men, Women, Elephants, Tygers, 
c. for their Service, 266. their Cuſtom of makin 
Oblations on their Sepulchres, with different Opi- 
nions thereupon, 2677. : 

Chin-Floan, what, 220. | i 

Chiromancy, a particular Treatiſe of it by Fohn Belot Cu- 
rate of Milmont, 33. N.d 


Cbingu, a Chineſe Emperor, a profeſt Enemy to all Learn- 


ing and Religion, 195. ; 


 Chorkam, the Paradiſe of the Indians, 176. 


Chouria Vanchan, an, Order of the Sun, 17 


for into a Tr 


 Chourpanaguay, Sifter 8 Ravanen, bod Son tranſ- 
Chronology of te Y afaneſe, 326. | 


Chuaph, a Perſian Heretic, who oppoſed the Doctrines of 
f the Mag, 1 the Worſhip olche Fire, 409. | 
Ciam, Sovereign Pontiff of the Chineſe, 204. | 
Circaſſian Tartars, their Religion a Medly of the Pagan, 
_ Greek, and Mahometan, 350. © | ; 

Circle, an Hie foglyphic of r, 9. 

3 the Natives peculiar Veneration for departed 

ouls, 120. 


Colmones-Barabinski Tartars remarkable for dreſſing their 


favourite Idol like a Merry-Andrew, 3 58. | 
lete Man, the Riſque a Cafrarian Woman runs that 
lies with him, 479. | 
Compaſs, divine Adoration paid to it, 226. 
Confirmation, the Form of it amongſt the Gaures, 422. 
Confucius, a celebrated Chineſe Philoſopher, '197. his mi- 
raculous Birth, Life, and Character, ib. & ſeq. his 
. twelve Apoſtles, in Conformity with the Choice made 
by Feſus Chrift, 199. their extraordinary Mourning 
at his Deceaſe, 201. the Privileges granted his Fami- 
ly, 202. he vigorouſly attack d Superſtition, 297. 
Congo, the Religion of the Natives, 455, to 458. their 
religious Dances, Priefts, &c. 458, to 463. their ſo- 
Jemn Oaths and Trials, Sc. 463, to 465. their Nup- 
tial Ceremonies and Funeral Solemnities, 465, to 41. 


Conſanguinity, an Impediment to Marriage within the 


urth Degree, 349. | | 
Convents eech Talapoins of Siam for both Sexes, - 62. 


Coreans, their Religion, wherein it eps conſiſts, 
347. their Practice of Phyſic, 351. the abſolute and 
deſpotic Power of their Princes, ib. the Time of bu- 

rying their Dead, 350. 8 

Coromandel, their Manner of purifying dying Perſons, 28, 
29. 

Cornan, a General, a ner, Story of him, 56. 

uurlanders bury Proviſions with their Dead, 37. 

Cs held facred by the Banians and tians, 310. 


Calle, the general Name for a Town or Village 


the Cafres or Hottentots, 477. N. _ | 
Creation, an emblemaric Repreſentation of it by the Ja- 
|  paneſe in one of their Pagods at Miaca, 303. 
Criminals, their own Executioners at Japan, 343. 


| Cuama, the Religion of the Natives, 498. their Kings 


deemed viſible Gods, ib. | 
Cueremiſſian Tartars, their Tenets 362. 


D 
Dabit, 3 Japaneſe Deity, ſuppoſed to be the ſame as 
| a I * Coloſſus po on the Road from 
Oſaca to Sorungo, ibid. a ſpotleſs Virgin offered there 
to the Deity once a Month, 5. | 
Dacha, a Plant which the Cafres or Hottentots ſmoke as we 
do Tobacco, 483. N.“ 


Daiboth, or Dai-but, one of the principal Deities of 


Jaan, ſuppoſed to be Amidas, or the Supreme Being, 
306. his nag deſcrib'd, 307. another Deſcription 


of the ſame Temple, 308. | 


Daikokn, a Japaneſe Deity deſcribed nd repreſented, 


312. . | 26 
Dai, formerly the real Emperor of Jaan, now a titu- 
lar Prince only, 319, his Character, Court, and Pre- 


 rogative, 7b. his Iafallibility with. reſpect to the Peo- 


ple, 320. his Domains ſituate in Miao, and the Parts 
adjacent, ib. his Nuptials deſcribed, 325 his Dreſs, 


ib. his Court diſtinguiſh themſelves. by their Dreſs 


from the Laity, ib. the Titles he confers mere empty 


Names, ibid. his A {mags 327. his Province of 
Canonizing Saints, ib. his Treatment of the Gods, 
_ honour him with a Viſit for a whole Month, 
08-7 5» W 

Dalai- Lama, univerſal Prieſt of the Tartars, 353. wor- 

| ſhipped by them as a God, ib. compared to the Pope 
of Rome, ibid. his Excrements eſteemed ſacred, and 
preſerved as Relics, 354. e | 

Daolo, the Guardian God of Travellers, 108. n 

Daores, Tartars, whoſe Religion principally conſiſts in 
nocturnal Revels, 358. | 


Darins King of Perſia, his four ambitious Demands of 


Zoroaſter, to convince him of the Divinity of his Doc- 

- trine, 405. 

Darma, an Indian Miſſionary to the Japaneſe, amongſt 
whom he gained a univerſal Reputation of Sanctity, 
£94. 4 r FN 

Wy” the firſt Inventor of Tea, 314. his Hiſtory, 
ibid. CO TS" 5 

Decan, the Marriage Ceremonies of the Natives, 22. 


Dejous, a- Term importing the Chriſtian Religion a- 


mongſt the Fapaneſe, 282. | 
* K thought to be mortal by the antient Poets, 505. 


| Deva, a King of Tanchuth in Tertary, deified for his ex- 


traordinary Virtues, 355. je 3 

Devil, the Image of him preſented to the Chineſe on their 
Death-Beds, 267. | 

Diftaff, the Emblem of Induſtry, 340. NL 

Diftore, a Prieſt of the Gaures, his Exhortation to the 


People, with Regard to their confecrated Fires, 413. 


Divorces practiſed at Japan, 339. 

Dodo, Mother of Zoroaſter, the great Lawgiver of the 
Perſians, 406. her remarkable Dream when pregnant 
with him, ibid. CY 

Dogs in high Veneration amongſt the Japaneſe, 305. are 

uartered upon the People, who art obliged toattend 
them with the utmoſt Care in Time of Sickneſs, and 
in caſe of Death to bury them ina decent Manner, ib. 

. a witty Saying of a Fapaneſe thereupon, ib. 
Dogs, their near Approach to the Dead an Argument 


of their happy State in the Opinion of the Perſians, 
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425. 


Dominican Friars, their Diſcovery of illegal Practices a- 


mongſt the Chriſtian Proſelytes of China, 214. N. * 
n near Orleans, famous for the Tree of the Fairies; 
8 1 
Draco, his Law conformable to the Practice of the Ba- 
nians, in Favour of all ſorts of Beaſts, 15. 
Dragons, the Bearings of the Japaneſe Emperors, 306. 
Dream of Dodo, Mother of Zoroaſter, 406. 
Drum Magic, made uſe of by the Laplanders, deſcribed 
and repreſented, 379, & ſeq. | 
Drunkenneſs, always deteſted by the Perſians, 421. + 
Dſi-ſoo, God of the High 3 and Protector of 
Travellers, worſhipped by a particular Order of 
Fapaneſe Mendicants, 335. 


Dutroa, a Herb the ſame as the Nepenthes mentioned in 


Homer, 74. 
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Barga Delinquent puniſhed with Death at Japan, 
2 0 


| Aly of the Sun, the Banians extravagant Deportment 


at ſuch a Time, 12. a remarkable Inſtance of one in 

the Year 1666. extracted from Tavernier, ibid, another 

in 1654. mentioned by Bernier, 13. another in 1706. 

with an Alluſton to the Sun of France, nec pluribus im- 

Sa; 310. ; - | | 
Eclipſe, the Siameſe Notion of it, 72. 


 Edipſe of the Moon, the Laplanders Notion of it, and 


their Practices at ſuch a Time, 388. : 
Egg, the Original of Pwoncu the Adam of the Chineſe, 
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Egg, an Hieroglyphic of the Japaneſe repreſenting the 


Chaos, 303, 303. 5 
Egg, wherein Oromaades, inane ag Notion of the 
Ferfians, encloſed, twenty four » 397. See Si- 
amanes's Egg, ibid. 2. 
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Nabe, the NG Regard which the Natives of 


Guinea have for them, 438. a remarkable Inſtance of a 
Miſfionary's Zeal thereupon, 439. 

Fetiſſeros, the ghoſtly Fathers of the Natives of Benin 
and A4rdra, 445. 
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Gauli, their Cuſtoms, c go. 

Gaures, a curſory Account of them, 394. | 

Gaures acknowledge but one God, 402. . 

Gawres boaſt a perpetual Succeſhon of the Church with- 
out Interruption, 40g. their Tenets and 
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the Gaues, 410. 
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Hen, and Hormiſda Chods, the xcthl Principle of all 


Things, ſole Object of the divine Worſhip of the 
Orthodox (Yo 1 
Hottentots, Natives of . 7 y divine Adoration to 
the 2 477. the Signification of the Term, ib. 
their Prieſts, Phyſicians, and Initiations, 477 to 480. 

| pr Phyſicians elected by the Elders of each Calle, 


Hero call'd Half- Ranucks, and why, 478. — f 2 
Notions of Honour, 479. Weis e 
Fe cation, 480. their Notions of See "ny 1 
Reſurrecti ion, ibid. & ſeg. their Phyſicians Adepts in 
the Black Art, 481. —5 confus d Ideas of a future 
State, #, their Cuſtoms relating to new born Infants, 
482. their Pran Ceremonies, 483. their ſuperſti- 


tious Cuftoms, 
Hottentots ; their 8 and Funeral Solemnities, 
485 to 488. their Uſe ber Simples, Friction, and Unc- 
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Souls, ib. 

Huet, Biſhop of Avranches; a \ Letter to him from Father 
Bouchet, relating to the d 2159. 

Hujumſin, a celebrated Alchymitt, his « Bxpipats, 223. 

4 3 2 extravagant Manner of Mourning amongſt 
the Iri » 373. 
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142. 
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Authority, Ps 335; 
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4 Painter, 409. his Tenets, ib. 

Se Ne s the Holy Gboſt the Comforter, 


Mani or Meves, his Diſciples divided into rwo Bodies, 
oz. the Qui and their Audtfors, 409. he nominated 
twelve Fpoftles out of the Zect, in imitation of Feſus 


o- ib. who conftitmed ſeventy Biſhops, and they . 
of 


90. 

Marian Iſlands, 1 the Natives ” ao Atheiſts, 125. 

Marten Viera, a King of India metamorphoſed into 2 
Parrot, 164. 


Marviage, the Chineſe Mourni revious to it, and and the 
Rea thereof, 257. 2855 


Marriages, the various Kinds of them amongſt the Per- 


ns, 421. 
a Sites at Japan valid with Refpett to Chil- 
dren under Age, 340. , 
5, a Sect in China, ſo. called, 118. N. b 


Matter reputed the ſole Principle of Motion and Reſt 
by the Chineſe, 8 ä 

Mat zou, who, 2 

Wy the of the Hattemtot 5 

adi, A 


Mer his Tenets, 30g. 
. a of Henan in the ſixteenth 8 


335. 

Menan, ns of Siam, 185. | 

Meſucca, the * to the Notion of the Na- 
tives of ag 2 8 419. 

2 He the Antients and Mo- 
derns eli hereunto, thereunto, 159. & ſeq. 

. between the Indians and 

and Egyptians relating to that Doctrine, 30. 


choſis, a Doctrine univerſally received throughout 
» 366. | 

aneſe Term for a P or le, 298. 
ate 9 in Japan ele r up- 
1 of five thouſand Pagods about it, 298. 


Miniſters of China, their Courage and Integrity on pub- 


io een 252. 


„ Poifets rag chat 
Denomination 


- „ 402. the Etymology of Term, 

bid. 

Melifeton, the Manner of its Operation in Time of 
Sickneſs, 75. 


n bim by the Phenician and 7 ew- 
0 Idolaters, 9. N 
F e600 


Auge, bei. ir Nuptial Ceremonies, 


toms, 132. their 


Cerancnies, and other Cuſ- 


— of Death by the U of O- 
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dune. 2 of an Egyptian Deity. men- 
tioned in 79. V $ 
nomo Religion of the Natives, 489. their re- 
* their Nup- 
| N 2 an other Gul. 
oy 0. i t ves in Po gh 
wear wide for Moxroing ibid. Aiden rex Lov 
ves, and preſent the Spoils to- their Wives for Nec 
= bid, their Manner of taking » ſolemn Oath, 


491. 
Alam, the Name of the Temples in Yocotora, $02. 
Eclipſe 


_ the Laplandeys Notion of the thereof, 
2 0 and Matter wle Principle thereof i in the. 
the Chine 2 


. * Cuſtom of che — Rice Silver 
and Gold therein, at the S Fr e 
2 

Mouth, Hand, and Breaf, three Marks of Picty 
the ' Manicheans, 409. the Explication thereof, 0. 


Mubad), a ſuperior Order of Prieſts amongſt the Gaues 
much 1 Biſh y 


0 
Mubad, Mubadan, the Keehbithop, or Biſhop of Biſhops 


the Gaures, ib. his Dignity coreſpondent with 
aid of che Pope of Rome, the Mufti of the 


Mahometans, and 1 h. Prieſt of the Jes, ib. 
Au ſi mos, Feſtivals 92 in Honour 


. Tokoka, . an 491. 
N. 


* 


. . 


Nagaſaki, a Town in Fapan, where the 8 trample 


on a Crucifix in Contempt and An of the 
Chriſtian Religion, 297. 
Nagates Aſtrologers o Geylan, 149. 


* or Indian oblemen, their — Privileges, 


ware nen, their peculiar V. for the married 

tate, 21 

Namanda, à ſhort ejaculatory P uſed by the J 
neſe, 299. N. d ; 


i N a Chineſe Prayer introduc'd by the Fo- 
iſts, 241 
Name, the Manner amongſt the Banians of giving it to. 
their Children, 25. 


| Names, the Change thereof peculiarly affected by the 


Natives of Mogul, 1 6. 
Nangracut, a celebrated of that i. ©" BY 7 OOTY 
teſtify their Abhor- 


Nangueſaki, the Natives thereof 
rence of the Chriſtians by a ſtrict Search of their D. 


W 4 a Saint invoked by the Indians when an) 
1 17. See N. f id with Relation to. 


weite, remarkable for its Penitents and ure, 


Nitagay, a Teri green e God, 353: 

Neges, ſecular Prieſts | 
Negombo, a Prieſt and 12 . 32 hte icant 
eftabliſhed by one Cam- 


| Nepores, a Se& of the F end, eta 
badoxi, 282. De a5 xt 
Nepoſei a Prieſt of che Negroes, obliged to have eleven 
wes, 462. 


Negroes, common ION] cſtabliſh'd among them by, 
ublic Authority, 448. 


Negroes, the Death of their Kings attended with. the San, 
crifice of their Favourites, 450. 


Neęree· ¶ omen, the cruel | Cuſtom of eu Initations, 


Sr aPricft of the Negroes Id the Sora Lord 
—_— and Maſter of, the OY 
Nequiti, a Set of Negroes, 462. 


New-Year 5-Day, A pous ia at China, 2 ah 
N FE 3 ene 


2 * 


Nate, or Nie, a Proyince of 
of the Natives, 432, 433. their th 
a. their Funeral Solemnitics, ib. | 


„a State fexra Repo, . 
Pad 91. h . 


the Dead, | 
1 den, or boden, dee Mer! uf the eee 5 
Omentum, what, and how worn by the Hettontots, 477: " 


; | Pegg. th the. Religion. 
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Nu, an vil Genius, in great Veneration vith the Na- 
tives 9 = — — 6. 
„e conflitured: him-. 
ſelf a 12 hel toute gr th of Xantia, 301. 
his Abolition of other Idols for 'the Promotion and 
\Eftabliſhmenr of his own, '#bif.” * 2 5 
* or Annihilation, 3 « Nat of eternal Repoſe 204, 


Nuts ; made Uſe of iv the Nupr Ceremonies of the * 
mans, as an Emblem of their Retunciation of 7 
venile Amuſements, 
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oi of the Gann, eee 
41 

Onde, the River of it, 180. *P . 
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Omma, 2 Province in where the Natives 
a eſti Agen, Abhorrence and 
tion of the Chriſtian 


Omyto, the fame as Amidas, the God of Travellers wal 
ian of Souls, -2 PLOT 

Oneo, a celebrated Tem in geber, 121. Ge 

Onſais, Prieſts of Cuchinchina, ib.” their Character, #14. 


their remarkable Oy is TIO exo : 


_ 4 
Opium uſed by the Siameſe i in War, 700. 


Holy Se. i ; TY 
r the Platonic Spin, 1 _ 


Oromazdes, the eternal Princi 1 Things, 8 
| =o ſole Object of the mens Feen Adoration, 
> ings 
AT; 4 to the. King's of Zende . „ (49S 
2 a 13 in Jaan, famous for Teatro. I 
Tie OO. N a 
cl * py inhabit the Gt; Parts &f 

: Samoides, 360. pay divine Adoration to the Bear, ay 


7 Idols bear _ 4 8 to this: ED, 
101 0 
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Pagod of Raw, S. deſcribed beende "4 


great Tree of the Banians, 5 
Pagod of Pegu, remarkable 
and twenty thouſand Idols, 37 
Pagodi of the Siameſe, G6. fav as: 
> of * 127 8 their pa Bs ; ar D Þ 


pal 


embelliſh'd with cn 1 Wecdind | _ hundred 


and thirty three Idols, 3H. 
Paies, what, 156. 
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P aradiſe, the Way ro it, = OP 245% 1 Fg 
Parradi, Wife of Ruutran, — — 165 
Fa the ſevere Puniſhment of it 1 cha, | 


n ar 41714; 3 . 


Paſtils, wha, and how uſed by.the ge, 46 
= for Adultery, 


Faehre 
* I a Ce the. 
Manicheans, 36. their Notions of God and the Deval, 
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Pagans, their Priefts called Val their Time 
and Manne? of Ordination, 2 8. ad wear- 


Apparel, a the Cerenionics obſerved at their 


 Avterments, . 
Fang their Tale Miencr of adminifring Ouths, 
.- = a remarkable au one 
tonid Corea a Portugueſe, ibid. Bells or Bowls —+ 


| the Ina Infants of 278 preſerve them from diſſolute 
ibid. * Guard of the Peguan 
| Women, 'and the Loan of their _— ibid. 
e ſeveral (Cuſtoms relating eo Marriige 
9 to Metempſychoſis, or 
Tranttagrs of Souls, 42. their Funeral — 
niries, 56. their remarkable Cuſtom with Regard to 
Debtors, 43. the Character of their Women, 79. 
3 3 of the Ifland of Formoſa, 3 16. 
OY to that of as in the ſacred 


l a 12 Story 95. N. a 
* his Pagod under the Fi, hed of ph 3 ſituate 


a, 9. a remarkable Story from whence 
2 Place derived its _— #b. Dc. 
Per 12. vation there- 
en Sem and 15 — indi 


„ 394. I to vindicate 
them from the Imputarion of Idolatry, 393. . 
Perſians divided ito ſeventy ſeveral Sects, 396. tainted 
with Sabeiſm, ibid. their Antients who were Ortho- 
dox acknowledged bur one Principle of all Things, 
whom they called Hormis and Hormiſde Choda, 397. 
. Perſians, their Belief of the Coeternity of the two 
rinciples, Good and Evil, and their other Notions 
relating thereto, 85 & ſeq. their Legiſlators and 


Hereticks, 404. 4, 
1 Ge val, 231. its remarkable Ori- 


. Keen, the fatal Purſuit of it, 76. 
Philoſophers, a Chineſe Sect, ſtrenuous Oppoſers of the 


Db, 197. 
Philoſophers New, the wg of Fiala, or the Sages of China, 
ſo called by Father Le Cms, 207. N. b. 


Phut, an Enthuſiaſtic Devotee of the Goddeſs Manipa, 
355. OO TIN Sonar ins Eg, 


Ph „bow pg y the Banians, 18. 
pd, their Prackice by the 
22 illiterate * 8 and why, 242. 


P , their Pride and Vanity prejudicial 
ro heir Patibnts, 243. N. * l 
Phyſicians unknown to the Laplandes, 386. 
Pii of the Siameſe, what, 90. 
N 2 Son of Darius, made immortal by Zoroaſter, 


| 8 Victoires, at Paris, a Statue of Lewis the Four- 
ens the 8 and 
© the Settlement made So , for 
its Annual R 


Planes of Far; Fins made of them 12. a Deſcription. 


of their Uſe in divine Worſhip, i. 
Meng Wees 21. Reflections chereupon, bb. 
Poets, their Character, 99. 
Poets crown'd with Laurel, 
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#. another Or 
ſerib . 
A of 3 5 an Account of 


22 addifted to the Study of the Black 
Mt BN call'd Bm; or Gn 108. 


Vol. IV. 


Prieſts of Ceylan, cal 


raQtice of it at China, 241. 


to Hams of Bacon 


of them de 


eb. of Cochinch Fre &c. call'd Onſais, 121. 
” Gonnes, 14 „ their Dreſs deſcrib'd, 
: 4 ph their. Grandeur and over the Natives, 
Prieſts and Ibu, of China, 120 their Charatter 228. 
Prieſts of Formoſa, 210. 
Prieſts of the Jabaneſe, 319. ſubordinate to a ſovereign 
ontiff call'd Dairi, ibi; their Character, 335. 
2 of . 4 7 Lama 1, 353. * 
Prieſts, or % of the Gaures, or nn r ted, 
413. and deſcrib'd, 418. We 
Prieſts of Guinea, 440. | 
Priefts of Angola, Congo, and of the ages or Gaul, 458. 
Prieſts of the Hottentots, or South Cafrariam, 472. 
Priefts compar d to Journeymen Mechanics, 227, 
Prieftcraft, a notable Inſtance of ir, 138. another Inſtance 
of it amo the Bonzes, 228. 


Z Praia the Foundation of Superſtition in general, 


t of e re their obſcene Behaviour in their 
rn rſhip, 270. their Influence over the Devils, 


N Menier of China, In of his Int and 
* * with * A 194. 


jons and Genuflexions in honour to the Images of 
bete in China, 266. N. b 


Puonen, the firſt Man that was created, according to the 
Notion of the Chineſe, 208. 


% xr of dy ying erſons at Coromandel, 28. 
the Sia 


Purification of meſe Women, 73. 
Purification of the Perſian Women, 423. 
Purification, the Ceremony of it amongſt the Hattentats 
460. 
Puzza, a Chineſe Goddeſs; the ſame with ths E 
the Egyptians, and Ceres and Cybele amongſt the Romans 
222, 


Fenn, Perfian Temples dedicated to the Sun, 402. 


. his Remembrance that he once was Arbe, 


. 161 & ſeq 


"= an, tel Rites of boſs 
1 e 
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ho, 0 
Kanon, a uangvon, a aneſe Idol, fu to 
hy net uk nook 8 85 
Quante cong, 3 1 the Chineſe Empire; the fame 
as Fobi, 224. N. a 
Quey, what, . N Bs 1 I 6d 
Pigray, and Quiay-Does, two obs work? at 
. Fil a 122 exp ain'd, 15 a 
Duiay-Poregray, the favourite Idol of the Natiyes of Ara- 
| an, * the ſolemn Proceſhon made in honour to him, 


Pb a Jubilee kept there once in twelve Your, 
11: 2 12 inhuman Cetemonies obftrv d 
at that Feſtival, bid 


Duilimanca, the Religion of the Natives, 498. their 
. i. Har 72 erected for the Su 

vinxe an ital at Paris t p- 

* 3 „ blind Men, 2 compar d to 


other of the fime N a 5 ”, 3 * 
caſion of the Eftabliſhment of cact of Henk, ibis 


eve, the Religion of the Natives, 491. & /; 
viteve, the Natives pay di daher, 
221 have no Notion of Hell, 492. their Oaths, Nup 
tial Ceremonies, Funeral Soleminities, and other A 
toms, 493 to 497. their ſeveral * by Poiſon, hot 
Irons, and bitter Potions, 493. they look on Inceſt 
xs 4 Grime in all Perſons but their 5, 494: 
, their inhuman om of 3 3 =y 2 
„ infirm, or incura le, 494- rials 
their nine Days Devotion for the Dead, 
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| Rubens, A kind of Drum uſed by the A 


| Ravenen, a Giant, Brothe 


' Revolution and Gaal S beer den of the 


. Sabeiſm: of the antient Perſians, a 


| Sacrißces offer d to the Devil and w why, 
Sadder, an 8 of the 2 


1 N 


du Sata der Kin nega Scriprares a the Gann; the. daten 


Wis ue le Gods a 
Dwoain, a Chineſe * her N 221. 


of. t 


ſe * 
Raiah, the Ceremonies obſerved at his Dead 6 
Rajabs, what, 173. 


 Rain-Deer, the favourite Sacrifices of the Laplanders, 376. 


Rein- Deer, in Lapland equivalent to current Money in 
other Countries, 383. 


Ram, a Pagod dedicated to him, 8. 


Ram, the ſame as Fe or Fo among the Chineſe, 206. 
b: _— deny that pay vine Adoration to 
m e 


was transformed into a Tree, 176. 
Ravane ns, Body animated by the Soul of a Porter, 17 9. 


Rawlins, Prieſts and Phyſicians, 32. the Power of their 
| their ſeveral Orders and Man- 


ſovereign Pontiff, 
ner of Dreſs, ibid. 
K 5 of Children, bow puniſhed by the Chineſe, 261. 


' Recluſes of Japan, Prieſts of Budſds, 335. their Charac- 


ter, ibid. 


: Reconciliation of all Sefts and * projected Au 


L709. but to no Purpoſe, 28 


| Religion Chriſtian, _ —— throughout the whole 


pire of Fapan, 232. 


Religion, a Cloke for Wickedneſs, 255 5 Prielteſſes 


Republic, the Chineſe Notion thereof, 2 


Revolt be of the Chineſe Empire from the Dat to the 


ſecular Prince, 


Han Religion 
by Camlyſes King of Perſia, anf e to the Grand 


Epocba of the Siameſe, 310. 


Rhevan, the urſt Patriarch of the Indian Hermits or Fa. $A 


gitirs, ). his Depoſition by Ram, ibid. 


Rites Nuptial of the Banares, 21. 


Rites Nuptial of the Natives of Decan, 22. 


| * Nuptial of the Indian deſcribed by Tavernier, 
Rite 1 of the Sovereign Pontiff of 4racan deſcrib- 


ed, 


Rites mend of the Siameſe, 85. | 
Rites Nuptial of the Natives of the AMolucca Iſlands, 


Rites N Nuptial and Funeral Solemnities of the Natives of 


Ceylan, 149. 


& ſe 
Rites Nuptial and Ne Solemnities of the W e 2 


275. & ſe 


Rites HE | and Funeral Solemnities of the Natives of 


ureve, 439. 
zo of the Chineſe, 217. 


* of Oblivion, what, and why aflerted by Plato, 


al filled with Oblations made to the Devil, 271. 
Rods of the Hawm or Pomegranate- Tree made uſe of by 
the Gawres in their divine Worſhip, after the ſame 


Manner as Beads by the Roman Catholics, 414. 


Romans, their private Devotions, 14. 
Romans, their {evere Puniſhment of Parricide, 262, N. 2 


Romjre la Paille, an antient French Cuſtom on taking Poſ- 
ſeſſion of a Tenement, compared to that of b 
a Straw amongſt the Formoſans when they take a ſo- 
lemn Oath, 274. N. * 


| Roſarics, or Cha plets, made uſe of by the Fapaneſe, a 


Deſcription of them, 38. 
Roſicrucian Order, their extravagant Notions, 76. N. c 


| Rowtran, Antagoniſt to Brumma, 166. 


eo a e Virtue aſcribed to them, 
3 | 


* 


Sabeiſm A from the 3 of the Greeks 400 
full Account thereof, 


401. & 


Sabre, an any one, ' worſhipped by the antient Tar- 


tars as Mars the God of War, 352. 


FL Ze 416. 
N. a ; 


9 Samoides, their mee ola . 22 —— mer de- 


hoſe Son 


| Samogitians Heir — WF Fire, 69. 
— their Simplicity ; 1 7 W 3 
e 75 ug 
Samoides, | why Ido 
yer Infants a are under one 
2 5 
Cans of Calicut whene deſcentied;'1 Witt — 
Obligations on ir firſt Acceſſion to — Throne, ibid. 
the Form of his Coronatiori-Oath, 20. his Interment, 
and the Mourning obſerv'd thereupon, 1b. 
Sancyat, a Superior, or Superingemdant of the mi 


9 
dane ne the — Uſe made of it i, 94... 
8 5 . the Fapaneſe; a prion of 
5 2 
22 Cages Achten Fegerl of de Pose 8. 
2 Gr Waren al bed at Þ cy 
Arbe, a Wa obſerv'd at 
Sapan-Donon, another Water Feſtival kept my ibid. 
Satabana, a Goddeſs of the Trnquine/ſe, peculiarly wor- 
ſhipped by the Women, 105 | | 
Saxony, the fe of Fan there at their Funeral Solemi. 
ties, 12, N N 
Scarlet, the favourite Culour of the Gaures, as being the 
Emblem of Fire, 414- 
Schamman, the Superior of the denen Prieſis; a pro- 
feſt Muſician, 363. ( 
. Divinity i intermix'd with Confucius $ Morals, 207. 


Slot Account of the Ny ial Ceremonies of the In- 

pray 25 

Seimei, a fe Aſtrologer, — of their Table 
of NEL and oy in Days, * his miri 

culous Birth and Character, 319. gd 

Self- Denial, neceſſary for —.— d Heads, IM: 

Self Executioners, V 

Sema, Stones erected in 


Trees, 


© ah of a 6 Ret $ Mitre, 
63. ſome Obſervations ee 6 
| * I hite and Black, the ſe of them amongſt the | 
Gare, 4 

Seraglio, the Crna of the Wives of the Japaneſe 

ility, 339. | 

Serapis, the pt Soul of the World, 222. No 
_ formerly worſhipped by the Lithuanians, Sc. 


9 a Title of Honour amongſt the Fahaneſe, 306. 

Sex Female, 1 thought to be ſuch, 45. N. 

Shell, wherein Venus was born, 222, N. e why repreſent- 
ed under both Sexes, id. 

Shoes, a Cuſtom of burying them with the Dead Ptac- 
tis d in the Northern Countries, 372. 

Siaka the ſame with Budſdb, Founder of the Sect call'd 

 Budſdoifts, 292. his Birth and Character, ibid. the Ob- 
ſervance of his Commandments, and an upright Life, 
the two fundamental Points capable of rendring his 
Diſciples acceptable in the _ of Amidas, 293. * 
Diviſion and Subdiviſion of his Commandments, ibid. 

Siaka, or Xaca, his Deſcri and Repreſentation, = 
the extravagant Veneration of the 7 apaneſe for him, ib. 
become his voJuntary Martyrs, ib. they d him 

by the Appellations of Fotoge and Si Tum, ibid. _ - 


hay reputed Atheiſts by ſome Authors, 43. their 


Religion treated as whimſical and , unintelligible by 
others, 44, 
Siameſe, their ſeveral Tenets, from 45 to 53. incl, 


Siameſe, their idle Purſuit after rhe Wan Stone, 


and an Antidote againſt Death, 76 


Siameſe, their extravagant — and formal De- 


eee 77 and 78. their Notion relating to the 
m 


| mortality of the Soul, 89. | 
Siameſe, the Charatter of their Kings, 92. Of. ſag. 


— their ſacred Epocha, or the Death of Sommona- 
Cum, anſwers to t Time of the total Subverſion 


of the Egyptian Religion, by .Cambyſes King of Perſia, 


310. 


5 a 332 in Behalf of the Souls of 8 
d, 334 the Ar erformance, 


Frag or Ny/a, a Tem ple dedicated to Bache, 3+ N. 
—_ a Sect at Tapan, 282. call'd likewiſe Kamimitzi, 


Gini their Notion: with relation to the Purity of Soul 
— Body, 287. & ſeq. their Regard for Pilgrimages, 


Ono, the Sum toral of their Do&trine, 2935. their 
Practice merely poles ibid. 


' Jun 0 


K gun, a Fajianeſe Idol, the Came with Laus, ay: an 
| FPtoge, 309. 

into, a F apaneſe Sect, 282. ; 
Supper, an Inſtrument of Puniſhment the Be- 


Erg 18, . the R of. being ace „ 7 


8 the Compliments of the Indians 1 
thereupon 27. look d upon as ominous by the Greeks, 
ibid. the extravagant Idea the Siameſe entertain of it, 
ibid. N. * See likewiſe 91. 
Socotota, the Religion of thoſe Iſlanders, gor, 502. their 
Funeral Solemnities 


Þ ns yr wy" — $03. 
| 504. 
Tofola, the Religion © ef ihe Natives, and their Cuſtoms, 


497- 

Soldures, or Soldurit, voluntary Martyrs out of Zeal for 

_ . - their Sovereigns, 11. | | 
Sommona-Codem, the Deity ador'd by the Siameſe, 54 his 
miraculous Birth, Character, and Writings, ib. his 
Account of himſelf, his Brother's Conſpiracy againſt 
2 ibid. the Overthrow of his Enemies by a De- 

e, 55- 

— his various Tranſmigrations, 55. takes 
on him the Function of a Talapoin, ibid. his invincible 


and _ extraordinary Qualities, bid. his 


Fall, Guilt of Murder, Puniſhment and Death, 
of the Budſdoiſts compared to Je- 


Gur e ar is 294. 


Soul, its knowledged by the Brachmans, 


4 

Soul thought a material Subſtance, and by whom, 89. 

_ * — of the Swtoifts with Regard i its Purity, 

-" 7. * 

Soul, its Immortali nowledged by the _— 8 
RE Re Ar : WA 

Souls, their Place of Reſidence "he neg ber 
182. 

N e - ah the only "AM 
52 

Souls of the antient Heroes, their various Tranſmigra- 
tions, 175. N. 5 N 1 

Spaniards, their ce tot yes, re- 
. Parker Confelors, 88 5 
Sani Authors rr 19. N. — 
its, or Genii the Siameſe, thought to Corpo- 

_ and of both Sexes, J N. 

Spirits Political, 219. 

Sik in high Veneration, tho* not deified by the Fae 
neſe, 304. the fatal Conſequence of killing one 
them, tho' by Accident, 305. 

Stoicks, their Notions of Virtue and ice, 48. 

Stilites, their Notions of uſteriries, 6. 

Storjunkare, an inferior Deity of the Laplanders, 375. 

Straw made uſe of by the —— in the Admini- 
ſtration of their ſolemn Oaths, 274. 


Stupefattion thought the higheſt. Fan of Happineſs, 


| Kaas the Rochet of the Perſian Prieſts, 405. N. a De- 
ſcription thereof, 418. 
Sumatra, the Religion of the Natives, 134. 
Sun, a Temple ted to him at Taxila, 3. wor 
3 rtf proceeds, 296. 
jon, whence it y 
— a remarkable Inſtance of it in France, 366. 
3 a Deſcription of the Nuptial Ceremonies of the 
atives, 23. 
| Ourat, ue, pucins Hoſp ital there for the Reception of in- 
firm Beaſts, 15. another * contiguous to ĩt for 
the Entertainment of Bugs, Fleas, and other Vermin, 
id. 
Surcingle of a Hyrbad has four Taſſels, the Uſe of them, 
| 4 are af divine Inſtitution, i. and worn by the 
Rnd LIAR 
5 entots, 478. 
Function elective, ibid. 


n di. u., 
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Taiks, the irn ſecular Pilate; ad abſolate Motiarch of 


apan, 3 


haet Pries of the Siameſe, 61. their Character, 


from 62, to 10. 
Majoins of Laos, their Novices deſcribed, 102. their 


Character, ibid. their Confethon, Uſe of Holy Water, 
and Beads, i. 


Talapoins divided into two Claſſes, their Morals and pe- | 


e Practice of Phyſic, 104. 
Talapoins of the Tonquineſe, their Diviſion and Tenets, 
104, 105. 
Taliſmans of the Siameſe, the Nature of them, 73. 
Tanquanm, what, 221. 


Tas, what, 194. 

Tarate, the Flower of a 7 apaneſe Plant, on 11 their 
Gods are uſually repreſented in a fitting Poſture, 

. 299. 


Tartars, their Religion, 352. formerly worſhipped Mari, 


the God of War, under the Repreſentation of an eld 
- ruſty Sabre, ib. their Tenets, ib, pay divine Honours 
to the Fire, ib. 


Tartars Mongalian, acknowledge but one God, tho' they - 


allow the Service of him ſeveral Ways, 353. 
Tartars, their Priefts, Nuptial Ceremonies, and Funeral 
Solemnities, 363. & ſeq. 


Tats Chimes fob” apaneſe, 306. its Deſcriptior: 
and Repreſentation, 88 * oy 


ats-Makiis, a 7 e D 8 . 
Tavernier, his Bekkriglion e he Nuptial G0 


the Indians, 22, 23. 
Tchoneri-bio, fifth Emperor of China, 192. 
Teiko, a F apaneſe Hero, 308. 
Teiguam, what, 221, 
Temple of ZEſculapins burnt by ends 227. 
Temple of Bacchus upon Mount N deſcribed, 2 


Noun of the Sun at Taxila, a Deſcription a 
Temple, or Pagod of Perimal, under the Figure of a Pole, 


BE 
| 7 emples of the Budf: | 
"glow Number of th inand about Miaco in al, 


„called Tiras, 298. the 


Temples ere their Situation and Deſcription, 233» 
to 23 | 
Temples of Pegu, call'd Varillas, of a 313 Form 
37. one particularly remarkable ore 
7 2 and twenty thouſand Ido, 2 
emple apaneſe, containing a thouſand Idols de- 
ſcribed — preſented, 41 t. 
* of the Fire called Pyrexms by the Games 412. 
e 402. N. * 
Tenſin, a glorious Title of the Dairi of chan, 319. the 
— of the Term, ib, PE 
7 enſio-dai-ſin, who, 287. 
Tertullian, his Proof of the Reſureion, 1 87 7. 


baunio, an Idol of the Tonguineſe, 109. 


. the Deity of it, how honoured at Clina, 


and B boch ſcandalous at dm, $5. N. a 
| if ad; of To Rank, what, 90. x 
„ and his Antago- 


Thevetat, Brother of 
ally ed by the and 
Thevetat, . compar the Siameſe to Jeſus Chri an 
cle to their Converſion, 59, 60 85 5 

Thor, a favourite Diety of the [celanders, 367. 
Gyr Them, GIG of the Laplanders, 374, 


7 
bg of India obliged to abdicate them, 
a and hn as * er ths 
iedebaick, a monſtrous I Fapaneſe, 300. 
Tien-ſu, a Chineſe Idol, 106. a 
Tiras, the Name of Pagods the Bud, 298. 
Nrinanxes, or Terumwanzes, Prieſts of Budda, 140. 


Tobacco, the Formoſans enjoined to refrain from it during 


their Seed Time, 272. 


ö Tokoka, the Religion of the Natives, 491. & ſeq. gr | 


vine Adoration to their i. have no Notion 

- of Hell, 492. their Oaths, Nuptial Ceremonies, 

Funeral Solemnities, | and other. uſtoms, 493, to 

497. Purchaſe their Wives with Money or Cattle, 

493» 

Tokoka, the ſeveral Trials there of Criminals, by Poiſon, 
hot Irons, and bitter Potions, 493. 

— Natives look on Inceſt as a Crime in all but 

494 their inhuman Treatment of the 

rr ke and ſuch as are incurable, #id — — 
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| nies: De Devorion for 
e be- Wie wa their | poiſon 
themſelves 7 > bbs their Husband's 5. 
their Kings in their Negotiations with their Ne 
Joun nominate * Am 49% their ſeveral 


ines Id ro ther Oh m_—_— a 
Oaths, 3 ERS | * 


on — r Trees, 3 
Dorango, a 7 — 2 tack, "bis Character, 302. - 


 Noſſitokn, the of Forrane in the Opinian ofthe. 
paneſe, An 
3 the — 4 a King to a 145 
. 181. ken FB : Gr. 
A ation of Souls, when finall 
Tempe of wicked Souls, a — 
ins, 151 


q, * of Souls proved by different Alluſions 
rev e Pythagereans, 32 ang, fuckers,” 163. & 2 


4 

Trasfmigration of Souls confu Father Bonchet in his 
E ches. See Boucbet. 

Travancor, a Province in the Indies, where the Raie of 
| Dwilacara offers up himſelf a voluntary Sacrifice to the 
Gods at the Celebration of their Jubilee, 11. 

Tree of the Banians deſcribed and repreſented, 8. 

Triptology, his Law in Conformity to the Banians againſt 
=> all kind of Fleſh, 15. 

Wrede. antient Savages of Africa, their inhuman 

—— of old Men and Incurables, 485. 

Dfriquam, what, 221. 

Tunguſes, Inhabitants of the Eaſtern Parts of Siberia, 
359. their CO ibid. 

_ Tunquimeſe, their Tenets, 10). Their Practices of Divi- 
—_— 109. the pompous Funerals of their Kings, 


115. & ſeq 
4 iow erected by the ( in honour of their 
r 212. Father? Martini” $ artiality in "Oy 
of that Practice, ibid. 

wigs of the Hawm or Pomegranate Tree made uſe of 


by %%% 
in * Arts of Devotion, 414. 


Nevin, deem'd a ſcandal to thoſe who bear them, 449- 


Types to be conſider d only as ſuch, and not confounded | 
with religious Tenets, 397. 


Tyre, a magical Inſtrument of the Laplanders, 361. 


V. 


Tan e Province in Japan, for what remarkable, 


302 
Vagabonds of China profeſs'd Empericks, ſell Wind, Oc. 
239. 

Varellat, Temples i in Pegs of a 222 Form; one 
of them peculiarly remarkable for containing one 
hundred and twenty thouſand Idols, 37. 

Variety of Proviſions ſtored up by the Chingleſe for the 
Subſiſtence of the Devil, 139. 
Vehicles of the Soul, what, 90, N. a 

Venedini, Akinapar's Father. See 


"_ a Convent of Virgins dedicated to her near thy- 
e, 3 


Bani, korn within a Shell za the Middle of the Sex 


222. N. © why repreſented under both Sexes, ih. 


Vermin randy entertained by the Pome at their __ 
Expence, 1 


4 Chineſe Herb, 222. 
fee Transformations, 168. 
ims, the firſt Morſel 3 to the Devil, 


* ** Natives of 2 504. N.* 


Victim. volun unla with Regard to Widows that 
have Chil 4 28. 1 


Nera Marken, a — 


Parrot, 1 Sas 


_ Violence u the Formeſans to diſpatch their 
Friends, 9 put them out of Pain, 276, N. 


N Amazonian, a particular Account of them, 473- 


Virgins devoted to che Enjoyment of the Gods before 
iage, 22, | 


Waters, Feſtival thereof at P 


© N D E X. 


attended by Good und 
2 Froic 1 Bri * ” of. 


Virtue of Glaſſes, 234. N. 


Virtus and Ge Ns World cerrin Bis | 
Nagy 7 * 37. N.» 5 
„ Hermit, his ower and Reſentment, 

179. 


15 n Woke obſerved — How deſerid'd, | 
. their Uſe 


amongſt the 
ns Meal een, Word ro e Nos 


Ii Martyrdom of c Widows mt u- © oving 
Fe, 26. W. | 


Urine of a G. its ſovereign Virtue at Grromandel, as. 
N. See the Cur. ib. 

Vulcan, Father of Evifthonius, who was a . and | 
Ng colt 
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—— on human Bodies e ſecure them from ll 


Water, the 1 Principle of the Creation, 


Water and Rivers al held in * | 
the Idolatrous 1 in „ N. 17 


| Waterof the Ganges deem 'd ſacred, taxed and ſold by 


the Arch-Bramin of the Indians. 23. 
Water, Murder committed by 3 it, (hes 5 


in = 38. * Sapan Gi- 


Was; the Surface 3 Birth-Place of dm n 


Godem, 54. an Alluſion to the Deſcription given by Moſes 
of ee og Sc. ib. of . 


Mar · Japert, their Uſe in the Adminiftration of ſolemn 
Oaths, 20. 


uses for the Dead forbid by the Games, and why, 


426. 
Parricides broke upon chem, 262. N. 4 


White, cha t Colour made uſe de of for Mourning among 
the Chineſe, 2 7 


I bite worn Gamer in Time of Divine Service, 
_ Scarlet is their favourite Colour 


3 
Was md 3 Black Sepulchres of the Games, the Uſe of 
White of an og Fan the Air com 


thereof, 208. 
hoden, the Mars of the 5, 367. | 
Wicked Men, their Souls into unclean Beaſts 
- 14h 
Widews of Quali 


{ the Chineſe ſeldom or never 
marry a ſecond — 2 


Widows of Biſnggar devote eG wes Flames, in 
order to mingle their Aſhes wirh thoſe of their deceaſed 


Husbands, 25. 55 
Widews that have Children not ſullered 10 become vo- | 
luntary Victims, and why, 28. X 
Widews of Guzerate, = Deſeri 
of their yu Fan ory 27. N.“ 


Munn, ia by the Oye He 7. N. b. * 5 
To he Teelanders, 368. and by the — 6 


WE 'f Wileome, the Laplanders Term for Brandy, and 


_ why, 383. 


Vue of theB Bumpers drunk by e Lands in 
Hodbur of 1 deceaſed Friends, 387. 
Wine of Bleſſing in the + Sacrifices, 216. 


Mircbir ace an Idol the old Woman of Livonia, 


Wes of Lapland, their Power of augmenting the. Cold, 


rtcheyaft heredi in the Iſland of ger., 126. 
2 an rn he of it from Horace, as 
by the Antients, 327: N. 
Witches in Germany and Ireland, their ſuperſtitious Prac- : 
tices deſcribed, Fate BY 
Witches, Fairies, n Sam "A Bithinians , 
. 


\* # 


Britons relating thereto, 2t. 
Net purchaſed with Money or Cattle, 493. | 
Wives of the Kings of Agag, Tokoka,| and Duiteve, poiſon 

themſelves at the Expiration of their Husbands, 495. 

my a Plurality of them encouraged at China, 253. 

. | l 


Mes of Formoſa 29, * to make themſelves miſcarry 
| 2 they are thirty fix or thirty ſeven Years of Age, 
TENT „ 1 a 
| Wives and Concubines burnt with their deceaſed Husbands, 
„ 1115 | LR 
| 1 ene artars, their Tenets, 359. their Charity to 
| . ; | 
Woman, - 85 Thing; compared to a Weed, 32. N. b 
Homen, their Purifications at Siam, 73. the Character of 
thoſe of Pegu, 79. the Puniſhment inflicted on them 
for Adultery at Patana, 8 7 OY 
Women of Perſia, their Puritications, 423. _ ; 
Women of Pegu, their immodeſt Dreſs, and the Loan of 
their Daughters, 0. | A 
Women Priefteſſes of Hrmoſa, their obſcene Behaviour 
in divine Worſhip, 270. ; | 
Women African, their barbarous Initiations, 454. 


Women of China permitted to deſtroy their Fu when 


regnant, if under low Circumſtances, 341. ” 
World | Creation and Corruption acknowledged by the 
orld, t 


neſe Notion of their Revolutions. 208. 


bed 


Worſhip divine, the 
Practices, 270. 


phanation thereof by obſcene 
Worſbip divine paid to the Rug of Tokoka, &c. 491. 


4 


X. 


Xaca, a Deity worſhipped by the People of Laos,. 101. 
his Statue A ſed 1 1 oxy to public View, 
101, 102. his Idol the fame with that of Sommo 
Codom, ib. 5 . | 

Xaca, worſhipped by the Tunguineſe, 105. his Character 
and Tenets, ib. 2 N 

Xaca or Xequia, one of the principal Deities of the Ja- 
paneſe, 279. RD | 3 

Xaca, or Siaka, deſcribed and repreſented, 309. his Vo- 
taries ftarve es- — — Pg ene e his 
Martyrs, ib. the Japaneſe diſtinguiſh him by the Name 

and Title of The ib. ſometimes he is ſtyl'd Si- IJſun, 

_ _ thid. LS 

Xanti, what, 219. a (th Toy 

 Yantai, alias Nobumanga, a modern Deity of the Fapa- 
neſe, 301. 5 | 

xa? Wife of Socrates, her Character, 199. N. a 

Xavier St. Francis, his Conference with a Bonxe relating 
to the yes e 260. | 

| Xedorins, a Founder of a Sect in Japan, 278. 

Xedoxins, a virtuous Sect of the NaN 280. i 

| Xenophon, his Opinion of the Pyrbagorean Doctrine, 186. 

Xenxi, a Sect in 
to 280. | 

Xin, what, 221. „ | 

Xogqua, or Loca, the Trial of Criminals by a hot Iron a- 


ought not to. be the Reſult of laviſh 


Japan, who are profeſt Atheiſts, 278, | 
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hei in Heeg a pecilliar Cuſtom of the antient 


mongſt the Natives of Agag x Tok ok "My and in hone! 


5 the Adminiſtration of their tolemn Gath, ibid. 
. o a 


T. 


Yao, ſeventh Emperor of China, a Pattern of Sanctity to 


All his Succeſſoxs, 192, 193. 


Yawning, the ſuperſtitious Practice of the Indian there - 
upon, 17. N. / | 

Year Platonic, what, 169. 

Year Brumatic compared to it, 169. 3 5 

Year, its eee in China by an Imperial Decree, 

250, N. ; IF 1 | 

Years, Cycle of Sixty in Uſe at Fapan, 326, 

Years, their Number and Diviſion at Siam, 98. 

Year, the firſt Day of it a pompous Feſtival amongſt the 
. Chineſe, 232. and — the Gaures, 450. ; 
Tn ws Yang, Qualities aſcribed to Matter by the Chi- 

neſe, 209, i ID | 
Zolk of an Egg, the Original Matter or Subſtance of the 
Earth, 2005 8 5 | 
Youth and Beauty of the Chineſe Recluſes, called the Nuns 
of Venus, 133. their Character, 134. 


2. 


Zend, or Zend-aveſta, the Tenets of Zoroaſter compriſed 
in twelve Volumes, and preſented to Darius, 405. the 
- Signification of the two Terms, ib. N. 3 
Zender, the Practice of the Natives in hunting out their 
Kings amongſt the ſavage Beaſts, 501. 
Zoroaſter, a celebrated Lawgiver amongſt the Perſians, 
404. various Accounts of his Birth, and Country, 
ib. works Miracles in order to eſtabliſh his Reforma- 
tion, ib. his Retirement compared to that of Numa, 
and copied by Mahomet, 405. N. a 


AZoroaſter aſſumes the Title of one of the Prophets of the 


Moft High, and works a Miracle, in order to convert 
Darius, 405. his Attempts notwithftanding prove un- 
ſucceſsful, through a Stratagem of the Magi, ib. his 
Impriſonment, ib. by a new Miracle makes a Proſelyte 
of Darius, and eſtabliſhes his Reformation, ib. Darius's 
four Demands thereupon, ib. the Meaſures Zoroaſter 
took to pratify that ambitious Monarch and his 
Friends, 406. N. a | 

Zoroafter, his Advancement to the Pontificate, and Re- 

| fidence at Balch, 406. undertakes to make a Proſelyte 
of Agyaſpe, King of Turan, who reſents the Affront, 
enters Bactria with a powerful Army, defeats Darius, 
and kills Zoroafter, 406. | N 


Zoroaſter, a more particular Account of his Birth, 406. 


the King of China's Attempts to kill him whilſt an In- 
fant, 407.- his Flight into Perſia, and the Miracles he 
wrought in his Paſſage thither, ib. is ſaluted by an An- 
gel, and tranſlated into Heaven, ib. his Viſion there of 
the Supreme Being, and Confidence with him in a 
celeſtial Flame, ib. he deſcends from Heaven with the 
Zend, or Zend- 4veſta ; is tempted by the Devil, ibid. 
but triumphs over him, 408. converts Darius, and 
eſtabliſhes his Reformation, ibid his Notion of the 
Creation of the World, 410. 


Zwanges, Moliucqueſe Wizards, 126. 
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